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tN VoI. 1 Me Churchill dealt with the 
A first fifty-two yeats of Marlborough’s t 
life and traced his tise under thiee 
successive sovereigns to his general 
acceptance as the fust Englishman in the 
realm. During the four ycais (1702-1705) 
covered by Vol. II Marlborough lea 
England as Captain-General and, with 
Godolphin, as virtual Prime Minister. He 
conducted by personal negotiation with 
sovereigns and potentates the essentials 
of England’s foreign policy. He was the 
.mainspring of the Grand Alliance and its 
many signatory States. He supplied what¬ 
ever there was of unity of comtnanfl, of 
cohesion and design. His life was a 
ceaseless triple struggle-first, to preserve 
the political foundation in England which 
would enable her to dominate the 
Continental war; secondly, to procure 
effective military action from the crowd 
of discordant, jealous, and often incom¬ 
petent or lukewaim allies; and, thirdly, 
to beat the French in the field. Nothing 
like this concentration of business and 
vigorous action upon a single man had 
ever been seen before in Swope* and 
never has such influence and power been 
brought to hear upon Europe by any man 
not possessing a kingly title. , 


Marlborough’s astounding mental and 
physical energy is attested by the enorm¬ 
ous mass of Ms official correspondence, 
Yet scarcely a day passed when he did not 
write a letter to Ms two most profound 
intimates, Godolphin and Satan. A new 
examination of the Blenheim papers has 
( brought to light a large number of letters 
of supreme historic interest, revealing 
Marlborough’s hopes, feats, and secret 
thoughts, and when telling the story of 
his greatest enterprises Mr Churchill has 
been able to use Marlborough’s own 
words which have remained unknown up 
;ill now, written under stress of events in 
' ,e field to those who were dearest to him, 
A special feature of this volume is the 
:ge number of maps and plans, enabling 
the reader to follow without difficulty the 
course of the ca mpaigns described. 
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" I wish to express the great adraira-, 
tion I feel for the book as a whole, and 
my earnest hope for its popularity and 
success. It combines qualities too seldom 
found together in historical work.” 

Sir John Fortescue ( Observer) 

" Brilliant chaptets on domestic and 
foteign politics.” 

Rt, Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 
{John it London's Weekly) ,* 

“ A noble diet of historical literature. 
Fot the scholar there is research, wide, 
minute, critical: for the general reader, 
spacious and brilliant historical pano¬ 
rama.” ! 


Hugh Walpole (Book Satiety Nm) 

“ Magnificent descriptive passages, 
Some of the set pieces—the Sedgmoor 
chapter, fot instance-are as exciting as 
anything I have read for many a day. 

Clennell Wilkinson (London Mercury) 
“ Here is an outstanding book. It is 
provocative, impressive, inspiring, to a 
degree to which one had almost for, 
gotten that historical biography could 
attain. It has given Mr Churchill a ne 
and solid claim upon the gratitude not| 
only of his fellow-countrymen* but 
all educated Europe.” 

Herbert Sedbbotham (Sunday "Links) 

“ It has the dramatic back 
air of excitement, and the brilliant Sc» 
accessories which he has', taught us 
expect in all his writings.” 

The Tim 

" An authoritative historical' 
great research, a thoroughly 
account of a very hu 
He has unea^d a 
meat* ww't&ewu..,. 
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PREFACE 


W HEREAS the records of Marlborough’s earlier life 
are singularly scanty, we now enter a period where 
information is baffling because of its abundance. Lediard’s 
admirable biography presents a continuous account of all 
the campaigns told with spirit, in detail and well docu¬ 
mented. Archdeacon Coxe, writing in 1818-19, had access 
to all the Blenheim archives that were then known, and 
produced a comprehensive and monumental work in which 
large numbers of the personal letters of Marlborough and 
of his wife, as well as of Queen Anne and many other 
correspondents unknown to Lediard, were freely quoted. In 
1842 a new discovery was made in remarkable circumstances. 
The sixth Duke of Marlborough in the course of repairing 
Blenheim built a muniment-room, and collected all the family- 
papers in it. Some of these papers had been stored in 
Kensington House, at the gates of Blenheim Park, in a record- 
room used by former stewards. In this room were three 
large chests, unlocked, placed one upon another, which no 
one had troubled to open in living memory. The Duke’s 
solicitor, a Mr Whatelcy, was more curious. Although he 
was told that they contained nothing but useless accounts, 
he continued to pry. The first two chests were filled with 
old militia accounts and other papers of no importance, but 
in the third chest, which was undermost, “ I found eighteen 
folio books bound in vellum.” These books contained the 
dispatches and official or secret letters written by John 
Churchill to the princes of the Grand Alliance; to the Am¬ 
bassadors and agents of the various states; to the Ministers 
of the English Crown; to the leaders, agents, and generals 
of the Dutch Republic, and to the hostile commanders, 
during the whole of his ten campaigns. 

His descendant was not unworthy of this amazing treasure- 
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trove. He entrusted the editing and publishing of the papers 
to General Sir George Murray, one of Wellington’s Penin¬ 
sular officers, who was at that time Master-General of the 
Ordnance. Three years later Murray published the greater 
part of this material, which might so easily have been con¬ 
signed as rubbish to the flames, in five large, closely printed 
octavo volumes, comprising considerably over a million 
words. This enormous collection of original documents is 
called The Tetters and Dispatches of John Churchill , Tirst Duke 
of Marlborough, from 1702 to 17x2. It also contains the fre¬ 
quent bulletins of the Duke’s armies in the field, and affords a 
detailed record of the military operations as they actually 
occurred. A further examination of the Blenheim papers 
during the last five years has revealed a large number of Idlers 
of great historic interest which either escaped Coxe’s notice or 
were excluded from his history for want of space. Among 
these are the long scries of holograph letters written by him 
to his two most profound intimates, Godolphin and Sarah. 
They reveal the personality of Marlborough, his inward hopes 
and fears, his secret thoughts, in a degree never before 
achieved; and they tell, in his own words, the story of his 
greatest enterprises far better than his ponderous official 
correspondence, conducted in the main by the immense 
abilities and labours of Cardonnel. In this work I have 
reprinted from Coxe only those documents which are essential 
to the story, and have used the dispatches only as a guide. 
These two copious sources, together with Lediard, should be 
resorted to by students to confirm, explain, and supplement 
what is written here. I have sought rather to throw a new 
light upon Marlborough’s character and toils by using when¬ 
ever possible his own words which have remained up till now 
unknown, written under stress of events from camps and 
quarters to those who were dearest to him and were also his 
most trusted colleagues. 

No one can read the whole mass of the letters which 
Marlborough either wrote, dictated, or signed personally 
without being astounded at the mental and physical energy 
which it attests. The entire range of European affairs, all 
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the intricate personal relations of the heads of States and 
Governments, all the vital connexions with Holland, with the 
Empire, with Prussia, with the Archduke Charles, and with a 
score of minor potentates, all the anxious shifting combina¬ 
tions of English politics, all the ceremonious usage which 
surrounded the Queen, her husband, and her Court, are 
disposed of day after day by a general manoeuvring equal or 
smaller forces in closest contact with a redoubtable enemy, 
who often might engage in a decisive battle “ at no more than 
one hour’s notice.” After twelve or fourteen hours in the 
saddle on the long reconnaissances often under cannon-fire; 
after endless inspections of troops in camp and garrison; 
after ceaseless calculations about food and supplies, and all 
the anxieties of direct command in war, Marlborough would 
reach his tent and conduct the foreign policy of England, 
decide the main issues of its Cabinet, and of patty politics at 
home. He thought for all, he acted for all. But when 
the longest day was done, and its hours of hazard had 
faded into the night, it was not seldom that he wrote his 
letter to his beloved Sarah or to his great colleague and 
lifelong friend, Godolphin. It is these most interesting 
simple records, never meant for any eye but those to which 
they were addressed, that tell his tale in its most compulsive 
form, and vindicate alike the greatness, warmth, and virtue 
of his nature. 

But while the wars of Marlborough are set forth by his 
bulletins in full and continuous detail, we ate singularly 
lacking in stories of his campaigns from those who served 
in them. The age of military diarists and memoir-writers 
had not begun. Very few officers on either side who fought 
in those brave armies have left records which have come 
down to us. There is, of course, in the first place the Journal 
of Marlborough’s Chaplain, Dr Francis Hare, which covers 
the campaign of 1704. This journal further contains eight 
long letters describing the campaign of 1705 which have not 
been published. There is the handful of letters of Colonel 
Cranstoun, of the Cametoaians, in the Bath Papers, and 
the few but vivid letters of Lord Orkney. There are a 
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few letters of Captain Richard Pope, of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards. Samuel Noyes, chaplain to Orkney’s Regiment, has 
left a hitherto unpublished diary for 1705 and 1706, now in 
the possession of his descendants. A number of Cardonnel’s 
letters have recently been acquired by the British Museum, 
while a series of Cadogan’s letters, chiefly covering the later 
years, has also been put at my disposal by the lion. Edward 
Cadogan. There is the journal of Colonel Blackadder, which, 
as has been well said, tells us more about the state of his soul 
than the course of the war. But it would be difficult to paint 
a lively picture of these memorable campaigns were it not 
for three diarists who all served throughout with the Royal 
Regiment of Ireland. None of them published anything in 
his lifetime. Their writings lay forgotten in family chests. 
It was only in another generation and under the impulse of 
another war that they were printed. The accounts of Colonel, 
afterwards Major-General, Kane and Captain Robert Parker 
are in the main one. In page after page they follow each 
other textually. It would seem that they kept a joint 
regimental record which each embellished, expanded, or 
corrected for his own version. The third diarist, Sergeant 
John Millner, has left us a well-written soldierly account, 
especially valuable for its detail of marches, camps, and 
numbers. 

Captain Robert Parker was a Protestant gentleman from 
Kilkenny whose heart in eatly youth was turned to a military 
life. He fought in all the campaigns of King William 
both in Ireland and in Flandets. He was now to serve 
almost continuously through the second great European 
war under Marlborough. His book is the more valuable 
because it was written with no thought of publication, and 
is singular for the aptness and pith of its style. It was 
penned only as a record for his friends. It lay neglected 
for many years after his death, and was published by his son 
in 1746, as a stimulus, according to the preface, for our army 
then fighting the French in the War of the Austrian Succession. 
The captain—for he rose no higher—tells us that he had no 
reason to like Marlborough, whom he often saw, but to 
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whom apparently he never spoke,and who had, as he thought 
unjustly (though he did not blame him), passed him over for 
promotion. Yet if we had to choose one single record of 
Marlborough’s campaigns and of his personality we might 
well be content with the journals of this marching captain, 
whose grasp not only of the war, but of the great causes which 
stirred the world, so far exceeded his station. The testimony 
of ordinary regimental officers is often a truer guide to the 
qualities of generals than the inscriptions on their monuments. 
We shall often recur to him as we tramp the fields of Flanders 
behind “ the surly drums.” 

Wc also owe a debt to Ailesbury, whom we have already 
met in the personal circle around King Charles and King 
James, and whose troubles during the trial of Sir John 
Fenwick have been mentioned. This lord had been exiled for 
Jacobilism during the late King’s reign, and William had left 
a written direction that he should never be allowed to return 
to England. We find him therefore in the Low Countries, a 
figure of affluence and social distinction. He had been grac¬ 
iously received by Louis XIV, and shortly before the actual 
outbreak of the war had been hospitably entertained by the 
French in their camps in Belgium and at their headquarters 
in Lidge. Indeed, flattering proposals had been made to 
him to throw in his lot with the Court of Saint-Germains and 
the party of the Two Crowns. But the old Earl had an 
English heart, and as the armies gathered and fighting 
drew near he detached himself from his French hosts with 
many frank explanations, which were accepted in good 
part, and betook himself within the Dutch lines. Hence¬ 
forward Ailesbury was an agreeable figure in the society 
behind the front. Marlborough’s relations with him were 
characteristic. Ailesbury longed to return home, and 
perpetually entreated Marlborough to enable him to do so. 
As he was a banished man who steadfastly refused to take 
the Abjuration Oath, his return would have embarrassed the 
Government by laying them open to accusations of favouring 
the Jacobites. “ So in plain English I was sacrificed out of 
State policy and for no other reason, and which lasted so very 
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many years.” Marlborough liked the poor Earl and sympa¬ 
thized willi him, and actually, as a letter at Blenheim reveals, 
played fairy godfather at his daughter’s marriage, but he 
had no wish to have the Government involved on his account. 
He treated him always with a personal courtesy and tenderness 
which captivated, if it did not console, the exile. Travelling 
to and from the army, he often dined with him and his amiable 
Belgian second wife, and paid him any small attention or ser¬ 
vice that was possible; but he never let him go home. On 
one occasion, when Ailesbury in exasperation omitted to call 
upon the Commandcr-in-Chicf, it was Marlborough’s part 
the next day to visit him at his house and take great pains to 
soothe him. But on the public issue he was adamant. Thus 
for a series of years we have a number of contacts between 
these two former courtiers of Charles II, which Ailesbury in 
his Memoirs has set in a light that brings them near to us. 

There are scores of histories of Marlborough in the English 
language, but no modern English work on this subject can 
compete with Taylor’s Wars of Marlborough. This writer 
devoted the closing decade of his life to the most detailed 
study of the campaigns, which he invested with a colour and 
movement that lose nothing from his obvious admiration for 
his hero. 

It is, however, the Continental historians who give the 
most complete picture of this world war, and who reveal upon 
a European background the dominating part which England 
played under Marlborough’s leadership. The standard French 
history by Pelet unrolls the panorama as it appeared from 
Versailles. The original documents of the highest conse¬ 
quence which are presented in this long series of massive 
volumes will repay the reader, apart altogether from the 
valuable comments by which they are pointed. The Histoire 
de Jean Churchill , by Madgett, assisted by the Abbe Dutems, 
is of interest because it was written by the direction and 
under the supervision of Napoleon, whose appreciation of 
Marlborough as a soldier was profound. 

The Austrian Catholic historian Klopp in Der Fall des 
Haases Stuart has bequeathed us a monumental work. For 
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twenty years he trailed through the archives of Europe 
tormented by the inherent contradictions of his theme. As 
an Austrian patriot he championed the Empire, its statesmen, 
and its generals. As a convert to Rome his heart lay with 
the house of Stuart in exile at Saint-Germains. In fourteen 
volumes still preserved in Continental libraries he recorded his 
dislike of Marlborough as a foreigner and a Protestant. He 
can hardly bring himself to recount his victories. Blenheim 
was an accident caused by some French cavalry squadrons 
being pushed into the Danube and leaving their infantry cut 
off behind them. Ramillies, to which he devotes one para¬ 
graph in several thousand pages, was occasioned by a change 
of the wind. On the other hand, whole chapters are devoted 
to mocking at the correspondence about Marlborough’s 
principality, or proving him unfair in his treatment of the 
Imperial commander. Prince Louis of Baden. A whine 
and drone of baffled spite arises from these wearisome, 
laborious chronicles; but more curious still is Klopp’s 
lack of proportion in judging events and of responsibility 
to his country’s cause. Never for one moment does he 
perceive that but for the life-effort and tireless scheming of 
Marlborough the whole structure which resisted Louis XIV 
would have fallen to pieces. If the cannon-ball at Blenheim 
or the sabre-cut at Elixcm, or any one of the hundred 
chances amid which Marlborough rode from day to day upon 
his duty, had removed him from the scene, the driving-force 
of the coalition was dead. His will and his craft alone 
drew the English, the Dutch, and the German states to the 
rescue of the Empire upon the Danube, His authority and 
comprehension sought to marshal an army upon the Moselle 
which might have dictated peace. Whenever he is for the 
time frustrated, the poor Klopp, fit scribe for an Empire which 
has sunk in the abyss, can only clap incontinent hands. Yet 
Marlborough had but to relax his efforts, so strenuous and 
intense year after year, for the Dutch, with all their wealth 
and armed power, to fall back eagerly, tliankfully, behind their 
own fortress-barrier, and for England to wash her hands of 
Continental entanglements and blithely pursue trade and 
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plantations across the seas. And that would have entailed 
the ruin of both the causes to which Klopp seems to bear a 
thin but persistent allegiance. The Holy Roman Empire 
would have crumbled to pieces before its time, and Gallican 
Catholicism would have dominated the Papacy. 

The race of Klopps is not extinct in modern days, but few 
of them make so acceptable an apology for their existence as 
this writer, with his industry in unearthing and transcribing 
documents and with his magpie shrewdness in picking out 
all sorts of glittering novelties from among the dusty ruins 
of the past. 

The German von Noorden is an authority of equal dili¬ 
gence, but with far greater discernment and literary power. 
His comprehension of English statesmen and politics is upon 
the highest level, and he is equally master of the European 
scene. An immense mass of original documents collected by 
the Dutch historian Lamberty affords a quarry in which very 
few English picks have clinked. But probably the most 
valuable work is the Austrian official liistory, the Feldyiige des 
Prin^en Eugen von SavoyenP I was fortunate enough by adver¬ 
tising in Germany to procure a copy of this very rare book, 
which contains so many of the original secret dispatches of 
Prince Eugene, Wratislaw, and other high personages written 
from the headquarters of the armies, and of the Imperial 
replies, as well as military comments based upon intimate know¬ 
ledge of the ground and of the conditions of the operations. 

I mention these few authorities from among the host of 
witnesses whose names and works will be found in the 
appended bibliography. 

In my former volume I have dealt with the first fifty-two 
years of Marlborough’s life and traced his rise under three 
successive sovereigns to the general recognition that he was 
the leading Englishman in the realm. The crimson thread of 
his biography has already in the last year of King William 
broadened into English history. In the reign of Queen Anne 
it spreads beyond our own annals, and enters, often decisively, 

1 Commissioned by the Imperial General Staff, 1871; vol. 1 appeared in 1876. 
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during ten tremendous years into the strange, gigantic story 
of Europe. 

Upon this stage we see Marlborough as an Olympian 
figure making head against innumerable difficulties and 
opponents in every quarter, and preserving by his genius and 
his exploits the religious and civil liberties of England and of 
Europe against French domination in Church and State. 
Certainly he is revealed by his letters, by every reported 
utterance, and by his deeds, as a majestic, sagacious, benignant 
personality, making allowances for everybody, enduring every 
vexation with incredible patience, taking all the burdens upon 
his own shoulders, tirelessly contriving and compelling victory, 
running all risks and always ready, as he phrased it, to die 
“ for Queen and country.” 

During the four years (1702-1705) covered by the present 
volume, Marlborough led England as Captain-General and, 
with Godolphin, as virtual Prime Minister. He conducted 
by personal negotiation with sovereigns and potentates the 
essentials of England’s foreign policy. I-Ic was the main¬ 
spring of the Grand Alliance and its many signatory States. 
His tent or headquarters were the clearing-house for all the 
ceaseless disputes and tangles of the whole confederacy against 
Louis XIV. He was the central link on which everything 
was fastened. He supplied whatever there was of unity of 
command, of cohesion and design. We know from our 
own experience the difficulties of achieving these elements of 
success. His life was a ceaseless triple struggle, first to pre¬ 
serve the political foundation in England which would enable 
her to dominate the Continental war; secondly, to procure 
effective military action from the crowd of discordant, jealous, 
and often incompetent or lukewarm allies; and thirdly—and 
this was the easiest part—to beat the French in the field. 
Nothing like this concentration of business and effective 
action upon a single man had ever been seen before in Europe, 
or was soon to be seen again. King William III had filled 
the diplomatic and political spheres with kingly authority; 
but he had not the military genius which could compel the 
turbulent course of war. Frederick the Great possessed 
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military gifts of the first order; but for all his sovereignty 
he did not preside over affairs comparable in their width and 
complexity to the domain of Marlborough. It is not till wc 
reach Napoleon, the Emperor-statesman-captain, that we see 
this threefold combination of functions—military, political, 
and diplomatic—which was Marlborough’s sphere, applied 
again upon a Continental scale. 

Never have such influence and such power been brought to 
bear upon Europe by any man not possessing a kingly title. 
Marlborough was but a subject—a “ private man,” as Boling- 
broke calls him. He moved and acted in an aristocratic 
period, when the world was still set in a formal frame. To 
pretend that the triumphs of England in the age of Anne were 
the sole work of Marlborough would be an exaggeration. 
But it would only be an exaggeration. Had he been given 
the power to design and command which Frederick and 
Napoleon exercised so fully, there is little doubt, apart from 
the chances of his being killed in battle, that lie would 
have brought the world war of the eighteenth century to a 
decisive, absolute victory before the end of the period which 
this volume describes. 

His powers were nevertheless very varied and extensive. 
Monographs could be written about the relations of Marl¬ 
borough and Queen Anne; on his connexion with the friend of 
his life, Godolphin; on his military brotherhood with Eugene, 
a comradeship unmatched in the annals of war between 
commanders of equal fame and capacity; on his relations 
with the Grand Pensionary Heinsius and with Wratislaw, the 
plenipotentiary of the Emperor. These were the five great 
personalities with whom and through whombe acted. Beyond 
them and beneath them lay a throng of kings, princes, com¬ 
manders, ambassadors, and politicians, many of whom upon 
occasions came to the centre of affairs. But these live stand 
out throughout the whole period in the supreme circle of 
those with whom he had continually to work. 

Behind him was his own family and his own military 
family. First stood his beloved wife, and in a sense Cabinet 
colleague, Sarah, whose intimate relations with the Queen at 
16 
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times vastly helped and at otiieis vastly hindered harmonious 
action, lie himself was not only Captain-Gencial of the 
British Army and its commander in the field, he was also 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, which gave him complete 
control over all those services of munitions and supplies upon 
which the army lives. Through Godolphin as Lord Treasurer 
he was sure of the finances. His brother George Churchill, 
advising his friend the Piincc of Denmark, controlled for the 
first six years the Board of Admiralty. His other brother, 
Charles Churchill, a good, competent soldier, commanded 
the English infantry. Always there was his right-hand man, 
Cadogan, a devoted, unswerving adherent who seems to have 
combined the functions of Chief of Lhc Staff and Quarter¬ 
master-General in the field with those of principal intelligence 
and reconnoitring officer. Cadogan was very often Marl¬ 
borough’s eye. lie went out in advance to see the situation 
for himself and to report to his chief, who knew he could act 
upon what Cadogan said was true. Hard by Marlborough’s 
tent or coach was always Cardonnel,who made it possible for 
him to conduct from Iris constantly moving headquarters the 
diplomacy and polit ics of the Grand Alliance. And then there 
was Dr Hare, already mentioned, who followed the Duke 
in all the campaigns and actions, administered the sacrament 
before the battle, and was at hand to perform the last offices 
in case some sabrc-cut or cannon-ball laid his leader low. 
Dr Ilarc was besides what was then called a * journalist/ 
lie kept the staff diary of the army, assisted Cardonnelwith the 
bulletins, which were remarkably good reading, and much 
more informing than the ones we used to have in the Great 
War; and he also probably helped in composing the com¬ 
muniques on controversial issues which were sometimes 
launched, or allowed to leak out by calculated indiscretion 
from nowhere in particular. 

Such, in brief, is the personal apparatus by which Marl¬ 
borough was surrounded and through which he addressed 
himself to Europe and moved the armies against the enemy. 
It is remarkable and revealing, so far as Marlborough’s 
character is concerned, that practically none of this entourage 
b 2 17 
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was altered during the ten campaigns. George Churchill, 
indeed, had to be turned out of the Admiralty in 1708, but all 
the others went through the whole course with Marlborough, 
shared his marches and dangers, shared his triumphs, and also 
his misfortunes and ill-usage at the end. It is quite true that 
the Duke was not popular with his leading contemporaries. 
He followed his own hard maxim, “ It is best to have to do 
with as few people as possible.” But those who knew him 
best and through whom he worked held to him always 
through thick and thin, and he for his part never found any 
occasion to change his opinion of them. 

This volume closes at a moment when Marlborough’s 
place among the greatest captains of history was still dis¬ 
puted. Although in 1704 on Blenheim held he had rescued 
the Empire from ruin and the Grand Alliance from collapse, 
the fruits of victory were largely cast away by the jealousies 
of the allies and the fatal caution of the Dutch in 1705; and 
it was possible for rivals and detractors to maintain that 
he was an imprudent, unorthodox general with one stroke 
of luck. His authority was still flouted by other allied 
commanders; his judgment was still trammelled by endless 
councils of war. Although the instinct of both the English 
and the Dutch peoples acclaimed him as their champion, 
he was beset on all sides by a host of critical function¬ 
aries and personages. Blenheim had aroused the spirit of 
the English to a degree of warlike enthusiasm scarcely ever 
equalled in our records. But other proofs were needed 
before Marlborough obtained that plenary power at the head 
of his armies which has always been deemed indispensable to 
success. By the time his authority in the field was no longer 
challenged, the basis of his political power at home had been 
undermined. But to recount this curious double process 
must be the task of a final volume. 

I have been greatly helped in unravelling the four cam¬ 
paigns described in this volume by Colonel R. P. Pakenham- 
Walsh, who has during the last five years made a detailed 
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study of them in their technical aspects. Together we have 
visited the battlefields and traversed the marches, and I have 
enjoyed the advantage of his excellent professional opinion. 
The greatest pains have been taken with the diagrams and 
maps which illustrate most of the situations. If the reader 
will but glance at them as they occur page after page he 
will find no difficulty in understanding what happened. 
Commander J. H. Owen, R.N., has assisted me in naval 
matters. 

I must renew my thanks to all of those who have so 
kindly allowed me to reproduce pictures and portraits in 
their possession, and also to those who have placed original 
documents at my disposal. I make my acknowledgments 
in every case. 

I had looked forward to presenting this volume, like its 
forerunner, to my cousin, the late Duke of Marlborough. 
His interest in the story was keen, and without his ardent 
co-operation and the freedom of the Blenheim archives 
which he accorded me for so many years my task would 
never have been thus far accomplished. It is with lasting 
sorrow that I recall in these pages the breaking by death 
of a lifetime’s friendship. 

WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 

ClIARTWFXL 
Wes rr.RiiAM 
August 13, 1934 
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THE SUNSHINE DAY 

T HE accession of a sovereign is rightfully an occasion for i7 02 > 
rejoicing; but seldom has a great and virtuous prince Match 
been so littie mourned as King William III. The long 
foreign compression of his reign was over. A personality 
always dominating and active, but never likeable, was gone. 

A queer, unnatural interlude in English history had reached its 
end. Bishops and courtiers who watched the couch upon 
which William of Orange gasped and choked on his journey 
into silence vied with each other in sending or carrying accurate 
bulletins of his death-agony to his successor. In the morning 
of March 8 Anne had become the ruler of the three kingdoms. 

There was a sigh of relief throughout the capital, and then, 
with scarcely die pause which decorum enjoined, a very 
general jubilation for Her Majesty Queen Anne. 

Litde cause had she or her friends, the high personages 
with whom we are concerned, to cherish the memory of 
William. Anne had been at one time almost persecuted by 
him, often vexed in petty ways, and always excluded from the 
slightest share in public affairs. She “ should not,” he had 
reminded her, “ be Queen before her time.” 1 He had treated 
her husband with cordial, unspoken contempt. Marlborough, 
though in the end handed Elijah's maade, had been 
imprisoned in his reign and denied a fair part in the war 
while he was in his military prime. Godolphin, who stood 
next to Marlborough in experience and authority, had 
been newly driven from office as the result of the wanton 
dissolution of 1701. All these three, certainly Anne and 
Marlborough, were conscious of the lifting of a great 
weight. The whole of the Tories, smarting from their 
recent but partial defeat, reviled the late King's memory, and 

1 Vol. I. p. 49J. 
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the Whigs wctc deeply conscious of the national reaction 
against him and all his works. 

Bat far beyond the bounds of the ruling political circles 
there was satisfaction throughout the country at the dis¬ 
appearance of an alien ruler who, though he had faithfully 
discharged his duties to England, had scarcely troubled to 
conceal his dislike for her and his preference for his native 
land. Dignified ceremonial but no public funeral was 
accorded to the corpse of the world-famous prince by the 
island he had saved. His Dutch favourites—Bentinck, 
Kcppel, and the rest—were brushed out of English affaiis. 
We shall meet them in Holland. All the policies of his reign 
were searchingly called in question. Soon seven commis¬ 
sioners from the Tory Opposition, “ the hottest men in the 
House, who had raised as well as kept up the clamour with 
the greatest earnestness,” will be appointed to examine his 
accounts and finances. The addresses which from all parts 
of the country saluted Queen Anne made little or even slight¬ 
ing reference to his services. Although a more correct, if 
frigid, demeanour was observed by the Court, and the cus¬ 
tomary verbal tributes wctc paid, the vindication of King 
William’s memory was left to history, which has not failed 
him. 

The Privy Council repaired to the new Queen, and 
for the first time her subjects heard in official declara¬ 
tions that melodious, well-trained voice which always 
charmed and often thrilled. She spoke of the Protestant 
Succession, of the Church of England, of resistance to France, 
of her resolve to do her constitutional duty and to fulfil the 
obligations entered into by her predecessor for the common 
good of Europe. She was acclaimed. By the time she met 
the Houses of Parliament on March n the feeling of the 
nation was revealed to the London world, We are told that 
the Queen repeated "more copiously” to Parliament what 
she had said to the Privy Council. But there were some 
significant additions. " I know my own heat t to be entirely 
English,” she declared, and added in marked and challenging 
repetition of her father that " you shall always find me a 
30 
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strict and religious observer of my word .” 1 The royal attire 
was also deemed remarkable. She wore a robe of red velvet 
lined with ermine and edged with gold galloon, and over 
it a royal mantle of the same materials, and around her 
neck a heavy gold chain with the badge of St George 
hanging on her bosom. Upon Anne’s head was the red 
velvet cap surmounted by the crown of England. On her 
left arm she bore the ribbon of the Garter. It was said that 
she had used a portrait of Queen Elizabeth as a model . 2 The 
impression produced by her declarations, her voice, and her 
appearance was profound. Many, taking the cue, spoke of 
a second Queen Elizabeth, and felt the presage of great days 
to come. 

To Marlborough belongs the responsibility for the impulse 
given to the whole policy of the State and for the note struck 
by Queen Anne. In these first momentous hours and days 
he was not only the chief but the sole guide of the Queen, 
and the decisions to which he obtained her assent shaped the 
future. Anne relied on Marlborough. Moreover, in the main 
she agreed with him. She liked his innate Toryism. She 
admired his strong religious strain. His high, tolerant- 
outlook upon the fierce factions of the times, his desire for 
national unity, all seemed to her to harmonize with her own 
duties as sovereign. There was the wise, great, and good 
man who had always stood by her; the captain who had 
steered her ship through so many storms and shoals, who 
always knew what to do, and never made a mistake. He 
would protect her from “ the mercylcss men of both parties.” 
He understood all about Europe and this terrible war into 
which she must now plunge. And was he not also the 
husband of her dearest personal friend? So Queen Anne 
and her ablest subject, the man whom she knew best and 
liked and trusted most, sat down together to bring prosperity 
and glory to the realm. 

Marlborough’s ascendancy was well received at home and in 

1 Parliamentary History of England (Ilansanl), edited by William Cobbctt and 
J. Weight, vi (1810), j. 

* Dispatches of Wiatlslaw (the Imperial Ambassador Extraordinary) and Hoffmann 
(the Imperial Minister Resident in London), March n. 
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friendly states abroad. In spile of some sneers he was recog¬ 
nized as the outstanding Englishman, on whom the Queen 
would rightly bestow her favour, even if long service and 
friendship had not made this natural. Both parties accepted 
him for his gifts, and for a time because he stood above their 
warfare. The foreign envoys and agents were from the be¬ 
ginning deeply impressed with his qualities. “ The greatest 
consolation in this confusion,” wrote Wtatislaw on the day of 
the demise, “ is that Marlborough is fully informed of the 
whole position and by reason of his credit with the Queen 
can do everything.” 1 Others dwelt upon his honesty and 
financial strictness. “ There is a general conviction,” wrote 
LTIcrmitage, “ of Marlborough being a very clever man 
whose character is honest, simple and conciliatory, and 
whose whole interest is in making things go well ” ; 2 and 
Bonet a little later, “ Milord Marlborough, the * grand 
ministre/ is a great lover of order, so that people promise 
themselves that the finances will be strictly regulated.” 2 
It was well understood in the Army that if Marlborough 
had the power he would pursue unswervingly the Protestant 
and warlike foreign policy of King William III. It is 
curious how these impressions communicated themselves 
to persons of high character in military discipline but far 
removed from politics or the Court. Captain J ohn Blackadder, 
of the Cameronian Regiment, was, like his father, a man of 
iron, if iron can be so strong. According to our records, where 
religion, honour, or patriotism were concerned neither ever 
blenched under the malice of domestic government or the 
fire of the foreign enemy. Both sustained without any 
perceptible sign of weakness, the one in his pulpit or in 
proscribed conventicles, the other in the forefront of British 
battles, every pressure, violent or prolonged, that man may 
be born to endure. The father was dead. He had expired 
in 1686 upon the Bass Rock after four years of rigorous im¬ 
prisonment. But the son remained to plead with his sword 

1 Wratislaw’s dispatch, Match 8,170*. 

9 L’Hermitagc (Dutch Agent In London), Match 17, 170a. 

9 Bonet (Prussian Minister Resident), Aptxl to, 170a. 
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in a gallant regiment the causes to whose service he conceived 
himself born. When Captain Blackadder heard of William’s 
death he was grieved to the roots of his being. His faith 
sustained him, and he wrote in his diary on March iz : 

But the same God who raised up for us a Moses to bring us out 
of Egypt and the house of bondage sits at the helm still, and can, 
after him, raise up a Joshua to perfect the deliverance, and lead 
his people into the promised land. 1 

The new reign opened amid a blaze of loyalty. It was 
the “ sunshine day ” for which the Princess Anne had waited 
with placid attention. In her mind were a number of 
particular things she had long wished but lacked the 
power to do. She hastened to appoint her husband General¬ 
issimo and Lord High Admiral. She made the Earl of 
Marlborough Captain-General of her armies at home and 
abroad. More than ten years had passed since she had begged 
in vain a Garter for him from William. She was now, on the 
fifth day of her reign, able to confer it herself. For nearly ten 
years also Henry Sidney, now Lord Romney, had enjoyed by 
William’s favouritism the lucrative position of Quartermaster, 
or Master-General of the Ordnance, which Marlborough had 
needed and too much desired. Upon the death of his patron 
Sidney was stripped of his unmerited, though not ill-borne, 
advantages, and Marlborough put in his stead. An emblem 
from the Sidney family arms, the Broad Arrow, has, how¬ 
ever, left its mark upon our country. 

At every point we see intermingled the policy of Marl¬ 
borough and the wishes of the Queen. It was the Queen’s 
wish to load him and his wife with honours and wealth; and 
wc need not suppose that either of the recipients made much 
objection. The Queen had old friends to honour and old 
scores to pay. The reader will remember that young Lord 
Mulgrave who had courted her with poems in the jovial days 
of Charles II and been sent in a leaky frigate to Tangier for 
his presumption. Mulgrave—Normanby he had become— 
was soon to be appointed Lord Privy Seal and thereafter Duke 
of Buckingham. Thus romance received a belated dividend 

1 A. Cilchton, Lift ami Diary of LUutmant-Cokml J. B/ackadir (1824). P-174. 
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with compound interest. Wharton, William’s Comptroller of 
the Household, was made to surrender his staff of office to his 
successor in the Queen’s presence by her express arrangement 
because she disapproved of his licentious and ungodly 
modes of life and speech. The aged Earl of Macclesfield 
nearly a quarter of a century before had supported his 
brother in accusing Anne’s father, afterwards James II, 
of responsibility for the suicide of Essex in the Tower. He 
was incontinendy turned out of office. In the malting 
of bishops and the preferment of all clergymen the Queen 
was deeply interested. She advanced to such vacancies as 
occurred—for longevity is fashionable in ecclesiastical hierar¬ 
chies—zealous High Churchmen. She dealt with the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, Dr Sharp, who was High, rather dian with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Tenison, who was Broad. She 
even endeavoured to persuade Bishop Ken, the Non-Juror, 
whose conscientious convictions challenged her sovereign 
right, to resume his spiritual office. In all this bodi in likes and 
prejudice the Queen’s will and pleasure were made manifest. 

Anne gratified many special desires. Marlborough had 
one general purpose. No sooner had the Queen met the 
Privy Council on March 8 than he informed the Imperial 
Ambassador, Wratislaw, that the Queen, like the late King, 
would support unswervingly the interests of the Emperor. 
He also authorized the Ambassador to make this public 
by every channel. That night he sent a personal message 
of the same character to the Grand Pensionary of Holland. 1 
Wratislaw seems to have urged Marlborough to go to The 
Hague forthwith himself. For the moment this was impos¬ 
sible. He could not leave the Queen. But after the Queen 
had met Parliament and announced the broad lines of her 
policy Marlborough turned immediately to Holland. On 
the 13th he visited Wratislaw again, bringing Godolphin 
with him. 8 Marlborough told the Ambassador that earlier 
in the day he had been appointed Captain-General of the 
English forces, and that in the evening the Order of the 

1 See von Noorden, EuropHisck GeschkbU im atljisylmteu Jabrbutiderf (1870), i, 193, 

* Wtatislaw’s dispatch, Match 13. 
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Garter would be conferred on him. He announced that no 
official notification of the accession would be made to the 
King of France; and that the Queen had instructed him to 
proceed as soon as possible to The Hague. If the wind were 
favourable he would start the next day. Lord Godolphin 
would act for him in all matters during his absence, and 
Wratislaw should have recourse to him. As Godolphin was 
not yet a Minister the arrangement was for the moment 
informal. It was none the less effective. Sarah was the 
link between Godolphin and the Queen. Mrs Freeman re¬ 
ported to Mrs Morley what Mr Montgomery—for so Anne 
called Lord Godolphin—mentioned in his talks with her. 
Never was the English Constitution found more flexible. 

These events were watched by one who was by now 
no more than a profound observer. Sunderland, old and 
declining, read in his library at Althorp the Queen’s Speech. 
He had also received a friendly message from Marlborough 
reassuring him about his pension under the new regime. 
Considering his kinsman’s anger against him for having 
counselled William’s unlucky dissolution of 1701, the token 
of amity must have been a sensible relief to this straggler 
from the reign of James II. He wrote him a mellow letter. 

Whatever coldness has been between us of late, I am sure on 
my side, and I believe on yours, was from thinking differently 
of the public; which, as it is at an end, so I dare confidently 
say it will never be again. To convince you of this, I need only 
tell you, that I wished all yesterday, that every article might be 
in the Queen’s Speech, which, when the letters came, I found. 
This may appear vain, but it is true, and my wife can wit¬ 
ness it. 1 

These sentences, proving that Sunderland had had no 
hand in the Speech, dispose of the report, so misleading to 
foreign historians, which Hoffmann made to Vienna, that 
Marlborough, Godolphin, and Sunderland would “form a 
triumvirate in the Ministry.” 2 Sunderland had no longer 
any part in affairs, but Marlborough with a kindness 

1 Coxc, Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough (second edition, 1820), i, 144, 

* Hoffmann's dispatch, Match 13; KIopp, Dir Fall dts limes Stuart, x, 1 6 . 
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which family ties may perhaps discount sought to put 
him politically at his ease in the closing months of his life. 1 

Of all the wishes which Anne nourished on her accession 
none was more ardent than to make her dearly loved husband 
King Consort of England. It fell to Marlborough to per¬ 
suade her that this could not be done. The whole impression 
which the Queen, no less than her counsellor, wished to give 
of an English reign would be destroyed by such a project, 
which Parliament would never have sanctioned. There 
remained the question whether King William’s offices in 
Holland of Stadtholder and Captain-General might not be 
transferred by the Dutch to Prince George of Denmark. 
No doubt the Queen dwelt on this hope. Marlborough was 
still Ambassador and plenipotentiary to the Dutch Republic. 
It was natural that he should announce Queen Anne’s acces¬ 
sion to her ally. The Queen wished that he should sec 
what could be done on the spot in her husband’s interests. 
She even sent an auLograph letter to the States-General 
proposing Prince George as the new Stadtholder. The 
States-General found after long thought no bettet answer 
than silence. For Marlborough himself the obvious and 
vital need was to gain control of the European situation and 
grip the Grand Alliance together; and this could only be 
done from The I-Iague. 

The personal influence of Anne upon history has been much 
disputed. The modern impression of die important part 
she played is due to foreign rather than national historians. 
The portrait of a weak, feeble-minded, narrow being, managed 
by her female intimates or by Marlborough has never been 
recognized abroad. Nor does it represent the characler of 

1 “ The moral quality of these thtce personages,” writes Kiopp, “ is sufficiently 
appaicnt ftotn previous events. Even Godolphin, though not sutrounded by such deep 
shadows as Sunderland or Mailbotough, docs not appear in on altogether favourable 
light. But if we put in the othei scale their intellectual ability, the trlumvitaie repre¬ 
sented the finest flower of contemporary English statesmanship, and that in the opinion 
of an unquestioned expert, King William XU, As, then, these three men combined to 
carry on his work and Queen Anne, whether fully aware or not of what she was doing, 
lent them the concurrence of the royal authority, the question might well be raised 
from the first in Versailles as to whether the death of William HI, when he had once 
completed his work of the Grand Alliance, could still be regarded as a gain ” (Kiopp, 
ibid.). The argument is excellent, but the fact erroneous. 
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one of the strongest personalities that have reigned in these 
islands. The politics of England, in fact, revolved around 
Queen Anne. Her intellect was limited, but her faith, her 
conscience, her principles, and her prejudices were for ten 
years a factor in the life of England and in the fortunes of 
Europe which held its own with the growing power of 
Parliament and the victories of Marlborough. She was a 
simple, brave, constant woman, and she formed a fairly stable 
pivot upon which the passions and the fortunes of the 
parties turned. Anne cared about some of the largest and 
some of the smallest things, and for the sake of these she 
was ready to make exertions and run risks which might 
shake the realm. Anne cared about the Church of England, 
the Tory Party, Marlborough, her faithful servant, guide, 
and champion, and Sarah, her dear bosom friend from child¬ 
hood onward. Besides these she cared intensely about the 
glory of England, which mattered a great deal, and about her 
husband Prince George, who mattered very little except to 
her. 

Nothing ever stirred her mind more deeply than her 
right and duty to wear the crown. At heart she was a 
Protestant-Jacobite. While in her person and in her 
policy she barred the return of the rightful heir, she em¬ 
bodied the claims of blood and affirmed the Divine Right 
of Kings. She reverenced the principles the overthrow 
of which had brought her the crown. But she did not mean 
to give up the crown. She desired to have it, to keep it, and 
to transmit it to an heir of her own body. There was there¬ 
fore an innate discordance in the bosom of this virtuous and 
pious woman. She had grieved for her exiled father. She 
had sought his forgiveness. At the same time she had taken 
every step in her power to turn him out and keep him out. 
From the very beginning she had disputed the legitimacy of 
the Prince of Wales. We remember how she had written 
in June 1688, “ I shall never now be satisfied whether the 
child be true or false. Maybe ? tis our brother. . . . Where 
one believes it, a thousand do not. For my part . . I shall 
ever be of the number of unbelievers.” Like the England 
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she typified so closely, she clung to the warming-pan. She 
held it between her and the pricks of conscience. But the 
warming-pan was wearing thin. By 1702 it was regarded 
throughout Europe as a fraud, and in good society in England 
as a salutary fiction. Anne could not escape the atmosphere 
which she breathed. But never for a moment even in her 
fullest self-revelations did she lay down her defence. Sarah 
wrote later on: 

When I saw she had such a partiality to those I knew to be 
Jacobites, I asked her one day whether she had a mind to give 
up her crown; for if it had been her conscience not to wear it, I 
do solemnly protest I would not have disturbed her, or struggled 
as I did. But she told me she was not sure the Prince of Wales 
was her brother ; and that it was not practicable for him to come 
here without ruin to the religion and country. 1 

As the first of these objections seemed to weaken, Anne 
leaned the more heavily upon the practical and unanswerable 
force of the second. On the death of her father her step¬ 
mother, Mary of Modena, had written, on September 27, 
1701, a challenging letter : 

I think myself indispensably obliged to defer no longer the 
acquainting you with a message which the best of men as well 
as the best of fathers left with me for you; some few days 
before his death he bid me find means to let you know that he 
forgave you all that’s past from the bottom of his heart, and 
prayed to God to do so too, that he gave you his last blessing 
and prayed to God to convert your heart and confirm you in the 
resolution of repairing to his son the wrongs done to himself. 2 

Under this assault the Queen found sanctuary in the Church 
of England. Was she to betray that holy instrument to 
Roman idolatry ? Was she to deliver her realm to civil war ? 
Above all, was she, as Sarah put it bluntly, to give up her 
crown ? No—a thousand times no I She would make the 
conscientious sacrifices which her public duty required, and 
she would take every step to make them effective. In 
their anger at Louis XIV’s recognition of the Prince of Wales 

1 October 29,1709 ; Cows, i, 142. * Clarke, Life of fames U, ii, 602. 
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as rightful King, the English nation demanded that an article 
should be added to the treaties of the Grand Alliance pledg¬ 
ing all its original members to the absolute exclusion of the 
Pretender. Anne was resolute for this additional article. She 
gave the fullest expression to her people’s will, which was also 
her own. But at the same time she hated the Whigs for 
being the driving-force of such ideas, and she clung all the 
more tightly to the Church of England, whose sacred mission 
alone could preserve her from self-reproach, and to the Tories, 
who guarded that Church from agnosticism or Dissent. Thus 
it followed that the Queen had a sentiment for the Jacobite 
cause, against which she warred, and a liking for the Tories, 
who felt as she did; and she nursed a resentment against the 
Whigs, because if there had not been such people there never 
would have been such problems. As long as she lived she 
meant to reign. She had already buried many children. But 
she still prayed, and invoked the prayers of the Church of 
England, for an heir. If that failed—and miracles were rare— 
then it must be an open question who should succeed her at 
her death. Certainly above all tilings she was determined that, 
however ill the fates might lie, the detestable Hanoverian 
who for reasons of State had spurned her youth and maiden¬ 
hood should not obtrude himself within her bounds. Con¬ 
science and kinship, in revolt from such possibilities, turned 
to Saint-Germains. After all, “ maybe ’tis our brother.” 

Among the sympathies which united the Queen to Marl¬ 
borough and Godolphin was their mysterious respectful 
attitude towards the exiled house. Like her, they seemed to 
wish for forgiveness without making reparation. Like her, 
while waging ruthless war, they laboured to preserve not 
only polite relations but some human contact with the 
opponent they were destroying. Never was such sincere 
deceit, such studied effort to enjoy both sides of the argument, 
such airy indulgence of sentiment, while purpose and action 
flowed inexorably down the opposite channel. 

But Sarah was different, and the changes in her position 
from the beginning of the reign deserve close study. Anne 
on her coming to the throne still loved Sarah fondly. Nothing 
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gave the Queen mote pleasure than to bestow honours and 
wealth upon her friend and those who were dear to her. 
Sarah was at once made Gloom of the Stole, Mistress of the 
Robes, and Comptroller of the Privy Purse, and both her 
married daughters became Ladies of the Bedchamber. 
William’s death deprived the Earl of Portland (Bcntinck) of 
the Rangcrship of Windsor Park, and a few weeks later, 
in May, the Queen, remembering that Sarah had often 
admired the Lodge, wrote : 

Mentioning this worthy person puts me in mind to ask dear 
Mis Freeman a question which I would have done some time 
ago; and that is, if you would have the Lodge for your life, 
because the warrant must be made accordingly; and anything 
that is of so much satisfaction as this poor place seems to be to 
you, I would give dear Mrs Freeman for all her days, which, 
I pray God, may be as many and as truly happy as this world can 
make you. 1 

These appointments and bounties were more than the 
moving of furniture about by an incoming lenant who had 
long had her own views upon its previous arrangement; 
they expressed the sincere affection and friendship which 
glowed in Anne’s generous heart for one who had shared the 
joys and sorrows of her life and its bleak years. 

Nevertheless we must not overrate the influence of Sarah 
upon national affairs. On the contrary, her relations with 
Anne were definitely, though at first insensibly, impaired. 
At the accession the ties which joined them were of nearly 
thirty years’ growth, and their differences of political opinion 
and temperament were frankly and sympathetically recognized 
on both sides. But these differences were fundamental. 
Sarah’s logical mind and downright character offered no 
shelter for the internal dualism which oppressed the Queen. 
She was not troubled by spiritual conflict. She despised the 
warming-pan myth as much as she abhorred the Church of 
Rome. England would not have Popery or Absolutism, and 
the sooner kings and queens were taught this, the better for 
them and their subjects. Sarah was an inveterate Whig, with 

1 Anne to Satah. May 19. 1702; Coxe, i, 143. 
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a detached, disdainful, modern outlook upon life, except 
where her interests were touched, and a tolerance and rationa¬ 
lism on religion which would now class her as an agnostic. 
Her salt common sense, her pithy conversation, and her 
pungent judgment of men, women, and politics, had long 
fascinated, fleetingly convinced, and at times terrified the 
Queen. The two women had hitherto lived in the most 
sincere and natural comradeship possible between persons 
of the same sex. Till now they had dwelt in a small society 
in the Cockpit or at St James’s, generally under an official 
cloud and without responsibility or power. The sharp 
contrasts in politics and religion between Mrs Motley and 
Mrs Freeman had not been of much importance so long 
as they lived together in private life. But now Anne 
was Queen. She was forced from day to day to make grave 
choices of men and things: and here immediately opened a 
constant discordance and friction between the two by which 
in the long run their wonderful friendship was slowly but 
surely worn away. Indeed, it is amazing that it survived for 
several years. 

From the outset and for nearly six years Marlborough 
through one agent or another managed nearly everything. 
Anne yielded herself gladly and often unconsciously to his 
guidance; and thus the main direction of British, and 
presently of European, affairs came to reside in Marlborough’s 
hands. The Queen had always her own wishes, and these 
had almost invariably to receive satisfaction. Often they 
centred upon minor matters, and did not touch the supreme 
needs of the State. The more clear-cut and vital decisions 
of war and policy were largely beyond her comprehension. 
Great actions in the field, the webs or clashes of politics, the 
long, deep furrows of strategy, were necessarily outside her 
sphere. But Queen Anne knew without the slightest doubt 
what she wanted, and where she wanted to go, and she knew 
still better where she would never be made to go. 

We must at the outset establish her relations with Marl¬ 
borough. They were always the relations of mistress and 
servant. Never, in private or in public, in the dark times of 
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William and the Tower, or in the European glories of 
Blenheim and Ramillies, never on the flowing tide of over¬ 
lavish favour, or in the hour of injustice and dismissal, did 
John Churchill lose for one moment the instinct of sub¬ 
mission to the august personage he served. A servant con¬ 
fronted with impossible tasks or subjected to undue strain 
might claim to retire; a mistress might beseech him to 
remain—or might not; but the relation was dominant, 
tacit, and immutable. We must recognize this, for it is the 
keynote of the reign. The Queen was the crowned embodi¬ 
ment of the nation, and she often interpreted in a shrewd 
and homely way to a degree almost occult what England 
needed and, still more, what England felt. Wc portray her 
as a great Queen championed by a great Constable. 

Thus was inaugurated the age of Anne. A gulf in national 
life separates it from the times of Charles II. That gulf had 
been traversed almost unperceived during the alien interlude 
of William III. Many unspoken conclusions had gathered 
in these fourteen years which now emerged as the accepted 
facts of society. We have entered a period less antique, less 
harsh, less grim, but with more subtle complications. The 
struggle of parties continued in the midst of war with an 
inconceivable bitterness and vigour which were, however, 
far removed from the brutalities of the Popish Plot and its 
revenges. The personal stakes for which sovereigns and 
their Ministers were forced to play were more limited. It 
was now only nominally that their heads were brought into 
question. Their property and even their liberty stood on a 
more assured foundation. All men breathed a gentler air. 
But the problems with which they were vexed were more 
baffling because more refined. A large instructed audience, 
comprising many different classes in the State and a great 
number of independent notables, watched with lively atten¬ 
tion the marches of the armies and the movements of the 
fleets, the course of trade, the debates in Parliament, and the 
great personalities at the head of the nation. All classes rose 
together in the rapid expansion of England. The nobility 
were recovering an almost feudal splendour after a century and 
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a half of eclipse. The Parliamentary Constitution and the 
Cabinet system developed with extraordinary speed. The 
coffee-houses buzzed and throbbed with an activity of 
thought, speech, and pamphleteering unprecedented in the 
past, unparalleled in contemporary Europe, and not approached 
again for a long period in England itself. The City mer¬ 
chants and financiers became a factor in world affairs. Science, 
learning, architecture, literature, and painting continued to 
herald all along the line the general advance of the islanders. 
Public opinion and national consciousness moved forward 
hand in hand. The masses of the people shared in the 
national gains. 

For two hundred years, during which the sway of Britain 
became world-wide, we were ruled by an oligarchy. Although 
the population was but an eighth of its present numbers, 
there were probably under Anne twenty persons of conse¬ 
quence and of independent standing who had to be con¬ 
sidered for every one who counts to-day. On every side 
were magnates, authorities, and institutions conscious of 
their rights and duties, and resolute to defend them on every 
occasion. Even in the most exciting crises the nobility, the 
gentry, the clergy, and the merchants, or, corporately, the 
Lords and Commons, the Church and the City, already 
advanced their opinions with obstinacy and effect. The 
structure of the body politic was massive and rigid. A 
vigilant and jealous patriciate, as proud as any which had 
ruled in Rome or Venice, brooded with jealous eye upon all 
exceptional personal power. None of those sweeping effects 
with which the French Revolution and Napoleon have made 
us acquainted, none of those sudden mass-impulses by which 
dictators rise and are acclaimed to-day, were possible then. 
The common people were allowed no share in the high public 
opinion of the period; to court them would have been ad¬ 
judged a crime. The names of Cromwell and of Monk were 
fresh and deep in the memories of the governing classes. 
Marlborough almost crept home after his victories to avoid 
any form of popular demonstration other than the formal 
thanksgivings prescribed by Parliament and the Crown. The 
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field in which he acted, and upon which he had to encounter 
the despotic power of Louis XIV in sole control of twenty 
millions of the French, was one thickly occupied by pegs 
driven firmly into the ground as well as by many potent fac¬ 
tions in movement. These forces he must combine, deflect, 
or cancel against each other before any of his real work could 
begin. Through all the pegs he must make his way to meet 
the foreign enemy, and choose some place between diem for 
every sabre-stroke. 

We may claim this period as on the whole the greatest in 
our history. In ten years England rose to the leadership of 
Europe. She gained the mastery of the seas, including the 
control—never since lost—of the Mediterranean. The ocean 
roads to trade and empire in the New World were opened. 
Her soldiers, according to their enemies, were the best in 
Europe. Her wealth and prosperity seemed for a while to rise 
upon the tide of war. By the union with Scotland the island 
became one. The might of France was abated, and a balance 
was established in Europe to correct her exorbitant power. 
The Dutch ally, crippled in the long war, ceased to be a 
rival at sea, and, weakening under the financial strain, soon 
ceased to be a rival in trade. 

The foundations were laid of that power which fifty years 
later enabled Lord Chatham by the victories of Wolfe and 
Clive to drive all challengers alike from America and India. 
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T HE accession of Anne had raised Marlborough to the i7 02 > 
first position under the Crown in England, but across April 
die Narrow Seas, in the Dutch Republic, he gained a domain 
of power and influence which was hardly less important and 
proved at the end of ten years more durable. The foundations 
of this had been laid during 1701, when as King William’s 
plenipotentiary he had negotiated the treaties which con¬ 
stituted the Grand Alliance. Then it was that Marlborough, 
already for twenty years behind the scenes of European 
politics, acquired that direct, authoritative, personal knowledge 
of how its rulers and peoples stood towards one another. 

Then he had established contacts with the leading Dutch¬ 
men which were based upon broad political harmonies 
and fostered by mutual understanding and respect. These 
bonds were to be strained by the inherent divergences of 
interest and sentiment and the domestic stresses of England 
and Holland during so many years of unremitting struggle 
side by side. But they were never broken. Always, in spite 
of everything that vexed or tempted, Marlborough was true 
to the principle of the Anglo-Dutch alliance, and always the 
statesmen of the Republic trusted him as their anchor and 
salvation. At the very end, when he was hounded out of his 
own country and stripped of every vestige of power ot favour, 
the fathers of the Republic and the populace of its cities 
treated him with the honours of a sovereign prince. The 
union thus formed in his person, as formerly in that of William 
of Orange, of the two Great Powers of the sea, of trade, and 
of the money market, was found capable of breaking the 
ambition of Louis XIV and humbling the might of France. 

It thus preserved that freedom for the Protestant religion and 
those rights of Parliamentary government which lighted and 
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guarded the Age of Reason and prepared the civilization of 
the nineteenth century. 

This was the great period of the Dutch Republic. The 
Seven Provinces, which had been forged in the fires of Spanish 
persecution ancl tempered by heroic warfare against France on 
land and England by sea, were now become a wonderful 
instrument and force in Europe. They embodied a victory 
over suffering, tyranny, and dead-weight bulk which was of 
precious consequence to the future of mankind. But the very 
freedom which had preserved them, and the strength 
and tradition of the resulting organism, bore all the marks 
and characteristics of the protracted ordeals which had 
brought them forth. The Dutch Republic perhaps was the 
most perfect manifestation of obstinacy—constitutional, moral, 
temperamental—which has ever been known. Obstinacy, 
stolid, valiant, harsh, even brutal, dwelt in every fibre of 
the nation; and the humblest burghers and the smallest 
villages confronted the problems of Europe and the puzzles 
of men with their own narrow, potent, and unyielding 
convictions. Their service to the western world was at once 
sublime and matter of fact. They wished to be free, by which 
they meant—Protestant and democratic; prosperous, by 
which they meant—masters of seaborne commerce; and 
above all safe, by which they meant—behind a dyke, well 
guarded. The dyke embodied the national idea. On the 
one side it kept back the hungry seas; on the other the 
French armies. Behind their dykes they would dwell, and 
from this shelter they would trade. These and no more 
were their aims, and for their sake they gave forth over a 
prolonged period an immense volume of sacrifice and toil. 

It is important to survey at tins point the articulation of 
the Dutch States. The whole internal history of the United 
Provinces is the struggle between the centralized monarchy of 
the Oranges and the decentralized oligarchy of the bourgeois 
republicans. The structure of the Constitution was at once 
complex and rigid. The Dutch municipalities elected 
representatives, called Regents, from their burghal panels. 
These Regents, when assembled, formed the Provincial States. 
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The Provincial States chose the delegates who formed the 
States-General. Each of the seven provinces had only one 
vote in the States-General, although there was no limit to 
the number of delegates who might be present. If there were 
not enough seats in the chamber they had to stand. Each 
municipality had a salaried officer, the Pensionary. Each 
province also had a Pensionary, who was in fact governor. 
The Pensionary of Holland, by far the largest province, 
paying 60 per cent, of the federal taxes, was known as the 
Grand Pensionary, and was generally the most powerful man 
in the Republic. Such was the frame of the Dutch State. 

The Stadtholderate, with which was combined the function 
of Captain-General, was an elective executive office in each pro¬ 
vince. There was no constitutional reason why there should 
not be at one time seven Captains-General; but the almost 
invariable custom was for all the provinces to elect the same 
man, the heir of the first Dutch hero, William the Silent, to 
this post; and he became in fact hereditary monarch and 
war-lord, limited in his actions by the need of procuring the 
agreement of the oligarchy. The executive body of the 
States-General was the Council of State, which contained such 
officers as the Veldt-Marshal, the Treasurer-General, and the 
Greffier, or Clerk. But practically every detail of policy, 
every important appointment, every large movement of troops 
and ships, was referred to the States-General, while all main 
issues required consultation with each of the Provincial States. 
This cumbrous machinery hampered all war measures, and 
was only rendered tolerable through the earnest patriotism 
enforced upon its components by the gravity and imminence of 
the national danger. Indeed, when we contemplate the Dutch 
polity it seems marvellous that it could ever have endured 
the shocks of war. A confusion of authorities, a Babel of 
debate, a vehement formalism, a paralysis of action, endless 
half-measures, compose the picture. And yet this same 
divided, self-hampered state, with less than three million 
citizens, maintained year after year armies of a hundred and 
twenty thousand men against France, the second navy afloat, 
and an active, far-rcaching commerce; and financed all these 
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during ten years of war following on a century of struggle 
for life. 

By the death of William of Orange the entire structure of 
the Dutch oligarchy and republic was riven or shaken. Their 
long power, their internal feuds, their elaborate foreign policy, 
their connexion with England, and their safety in a world war 
to which they were already committed, all were called to the 
most searching account. Although this event had been for 
some time expected, its shock was no less severe. Of the five 
supreme offices of State the two most important in a foreign 
crisis fell vacant. Iieinsius the Syndic, Pagel the Clerk, and 
Hop the Treasurer were at their posts. But the Stadtholdcr 
and the Captain-General were buried in the tomb of King 
William III. 

Who would lead the armies against the gathering foes ? 
Who would preserve the common action of the Sea Powers ? 
All seemed in dissolution and jeopardy. “ When they had 
the first news of the King’s death,” wrote Burnet of the 
States-General, 

they assembled together immediately; they looked on one another 
as men amazed ; they embraced one another and promised they 
would stick together and adhere to the interests of their country : 
they sat up most of the night and sent out all the orders that were 
necessary upon so extraordinary an emergency . 1 

Hard upon the news of William’s death came the message 
from Marlborough to Hcinsius promising in the name of the 
Queen the resolute prosecution of the war and adherence to 
the treaties. This caught the mood of the assembly at its 
most tense phase. Sorrow, perplexity, and alatm all took 
the channel of stern action. Through the long debate there 
resounded the unanimous determination to match forward 
unitedly upon the path the dead Stadtholder had opened and 
prescribed. 

Nevertheless, within the Seven Provinces King William’s 
death had unsealed many bitter discontents. In Holland, as 
in England, he had advanced his personal favourites far 

1 Burnet, History of His Om Time, vil, 4. 
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beyond the public esteem in which they stood. In his pro¬ 
longed absences in England he had “ allowed his trusted 
friends or creatures to rule over the country.” The nation 
had submitted perforce. “ The Republicans had not ventured 
to lift up their voice against the abuses of the prince’s 
favouritesj not even against Odijk, who played the tyrant 
in Zeeland, and enriched himself and his followers shame¬ 
lessly.” 1 The oligarchical party had waited with as much 
impatience as the English Tories for the death of the 
unpopular but indispensable prince. Now that the event had 
happened, what was virtually a clean sweep was made through¬ 
out the provinces of William’s men. Latterly his wish had 
been that his young cousin, John William Friso of Nassau, 
whom we shall meet later at Oudenarde and Malplaquet, 
should succeed him. But at this time the prince was a lad 
of fourteen, still at his books in Utrecht. The Captain- 
Generalship of the Republic therefore remained unfilled, 
though a general war had begun. 

A few days after their debate Marlborough was in their 
midst. He was received in Holland at this juncture almost 
with worship. He was already trusted as a friend, and here 
was a friend in need. The Dutch instinctively regarded him 
as their champion and deliverer, and much of the loyalty and 
trust they had given to William of Orange was directed 
almost unconsciously to this gleaming English figure which 
appeared in a dark hour so suddenly among them, speaking 
in accents of comfort and command. Fie was careful to 
postpone all contact with the States-General until after he 
had reached conclusions with Flcinsius and with Count Goes, 
the Imperial Ambassador. We have found no record of his 
conversation with the Pensionary, but Goes, whom he visited 
immediately afterwards, has left us an excellent account. 
Indeed, it is in the dispatches of Goes, Wratislaw, and other 
envoys that we can most plainly hear Marlborough speak, and 
feel his hand closing upon affairs. Goes wrote his dispatches 
only a few hours after their talks and while the impression was 
still vivid. “ The only change resulting from the death,” said 

1 P, J, Blok, History of tk Ptopit of tk Notkrlands, y, 3, 
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Marlborough, “is this, that the Queen does not take the field. 
In all the remaining conduct of affairs the general business 
against France will lose nothing. The Queen will be loyal to 
the allian ces which have been formed. For that reason,” he 
added, “ I hope that the article of the Alliance relating to the 
pretended Prince of Wales will now be accepted in Vienna.” 
On this, as will be seen, the Ambassador was not yet in¬ 
structed. Goes therefore turned the conversation question- 
ingly to the opinion which he said prevailed in Holland that 
the Sea Powers would conduct the war as associates rather 
than allies, and that consequently there would be no need for 
the Dutch to give up the lucrative carrying-trade which they 
did for France. Marlborough at once stamped upon this idea. 
That it was ridiculous, he said, would be proved by prompt, 
uncompromising declarations of war. 

Upon William’s offers to the Emperor about the West 
Indies Marlborough said the King might have gone farther. 
“ If the Emperor can induce the West Indies to declare for 
him, we in England are ready to support him without making 
any claim for ourselves. We would rather that all these 
islands should fall to the Emperor than that they should be 
divided between the Powers. If the Emperor is not to have 
them all, then he would surely be agreeable that we should 
take as many of them from the house of Bourbon as we can.” 
This frank and fair-seeming offer was made with the knowledge 
that the declarations of the West Indian islands would not 
fulfil the condition required. Thus, in fact, the Ambassador 
learned in the most courteous guise that England meant to 
take all she could in the West Indies. Such latitude was 
highly important to Marlborough, because of the Tory 
predilection for oceanic ventures and conquest. 

About Naples and the Italian provinces Marlborough re¬ 
versed William’s policy. “ The King,” he said, “ spoke to 
Count Wratislaw on lids matter rather as hereditary St a dt- 
holder of Holland than as King of England. I have taken it 
much to heart to dissuade him from his view so that it might 
not seem that England wished to prevent the Emperor from 
acting vigorously in Italy. Anyhow that is done with; and 
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I may now assuie you that England ■will strain every nerve to 
secure that all the Spanish possessions in Italy without ex¬ 
ception shall fall to the Emperor’s share. That is the constant 
thought of the Queen in accordance with the opinion and 
interest of the English people. If the Emperor can provide 
the necessary forces England will stand loyally by his side and 
the Republic must follow our lead.” The Ambassador 
tenders these last words of Marlborough, which were no 
doubt spoken in French, “Die Rcpublik muss mitgehen.” 
They were soon found to be significant. “I have been 
asked,” Marlborough continued, “ by a member of the 
States-General whether England is willing to send a fleet to 
the Mediterranean. I have told him he can look at our 
preparations for naval war, and then himself answer the 
question whether these arc intended only to hold the 
Channel.” 1 Thus he sought to confine the Emperor’s aims 
to Europe and direct his chief effort upon Italy, while leaving 
the new world overseas to England. 

In those words, “the Republic must follow our lead,” we 
have the first indication of the change wrought by the death 
of William III upon the relations of England and Holland. 
William was a Dutchman to the core. He regarded England 
as a valuable auxiliary which his birth, marriage, and achieve¬ 
ments had gathered to the Republic. The arrival of Marl¬ 
borough in power meant that the combination would continue 
—nay, it would become more forceful than ever. The same 
main objects would be pursued even more vigorously. 
England would make a greater and not a smaller contribution. 
But the predominance would lie in the island rather than 
among the dykes. The alliance would be of England and 
Holland, instead of the old reversed form. But of this only 
the four German words which the Ambassador reported 
gave any sign. The declaration had yet to be made good by 
the weight of the English effort and by events in the field. 
The Dutch Republic was for some time unconscious of the 
altered emphasis and priority, and they learned it only through 
the agreeable channel of aid and victory. 

1 Goes’s dispatch. Match $x. 
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No longer was Holland in and through the personality of 
William 113 the leading power, but by the force of the personality, 
not of Queen Anne, but of Marlborough, the leadership passed 
to Englan d. The position developed to the full only in the course 
of time. But Marlborough was from the first fully aware 
of it. 1 

We must look for a moment at the leading Dutchmen. 
Franz Fagel, the Clerk or Greffier, was the head of the Civil 
Service of the Republic. He was its permanent head. He 
was its hereditary head. For more than a hundred years the 
Fagel family had secured to itself by industry and loyalty 
this great office with plenary authority which nothing had 
successfully disputed. The Clctk discharged in a magnified 
fo rm all those duties which nowadays fall to the permanent 
chiefs of the Civil Service and of the Foreign Office. All 
the detailed elaboration of the Central Government decisions, 
as well as those of its civil and military officials, all the 
ceremonial conduct of thecommtmications between the Dutch 
executive and foreign Courts and envoys, passed through his 
hands; and he controlled the staff and kept the papers by 
which the business was transacted. Besides this, Fagel was an 
orator and trained politician who had for many years shone 
in the debates of the States-General. 

Jacob Hop was Treasurer-General. He too had a life¬ 
long experience of affairs. As the supreme finance officet of 
the Seven Provinces he not only called on the Statcs-Gcncral 
to provide the means of maintaining the Army and Navy, 
but also through the money power exercised a potent influence 
upon foreign policy. He is described as a man of proud and 
even haughtily provocative nature, but a wholc-hcattcd, un¬ 
compromising patriot, a ready speaker, and a skilled writer 
deeply versed in the politics of Europe. He had travelled 
widely, he had been Ambassador in Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Vienna, and London. He was the implacable enemy of the 
house of Bourbon. He devoted the prime of his life to 
gathering resources for the Dutch armies and sustaining 
them by every aid which farseeing diplomacy might invoke, 

1 Klopp, x, 23. 
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But the most interesting and most powerful figure in the 
Dutch federation was Antony Heinsius, the Grand Pensionary. 
In its earliest form his office was that of a tribune of the people 
protecting the rights of the inhabitants against the Govern¬ 
ment of the Counts. Originally there had been in Holland 
only a Committee of Secret Affairs, without a Foreign 
Minister or an organized Foreign Department. But as the 
Republic became a great European Power, and, indeed, 
through its active public discussions, the forum of inter¬ 
national affairs, the Pensionary of the State of Holland had 
become Foreign Minister. Besides this, through the pre¬ 
ponderance of Holland he was the informal but acknowledged 
leader of the States-General. All their deliberations could be 
subjected to his judgment, and he could initiate business and 
claim a vote. Even under the august authority of William of 
Orange, with the crown of England upon his brows, Heinsius 
had been in fact Chancellor of the State. Upon the death 
of the Stadtholdcr and as long as that office remained unfilled 
he became naturally and inevitably the citizen-sovereign of 
the Republic. 

Heinsius was a lonely man, a bachelor of simple, austere 
habits whose whole life was one long round of official busi¬ 
ness. The discharge of his office was the tale of his existence, 
the unity and safety of the Republic his sole purpose. As 
the Dutch envoy to Versailles his resistance to the encroach¬ 
ments of Louis XIV after the Peace of Nimwegen had 
been carried to the point of Louvois’ threatening him with 
the Bastille. Thereafter he was, like Hop, an inveterate 
enemy of French aggrandizement, He had entered Dutch 
party politics in the patrician oligarchy which saw its duty 
and its interest in counterbalancing the * royalist * tendencies 
of the house of Orange. But after his experiences at the 
French Court he joined the circle in which William had 
gradually gathered almost all the most distinguished Dutch¬ 
men. The Stadtholder, when he became King of England, 
induced Heinsius to undertake the office of Grand Pensionary, 
with all that accession of responsibility which resulted from 
the prolonged absences of the ruler. The influence of 
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Heinsius had helped King William to combine the headship 
of the two nations. He it was who had prevailed upon the 
States-General to maintain the Army at the strength of forty- 
five thousand men after the Peace of Ryswick, when the 
English Parliament had shown itself so improvident in dis¬ 
armament. Already regarded, even in King William’s lifetime, 
as the most eminent statesman in Europe outside France, 
Heinsius in all except military operations presided over and 
conducted the policy of the Republic. His aims, if narrow, 
were d efini te. In his own nature he embodied the national 
conviction or obsession of the dyke. All his life-work was 
devoted to building an invincible fortress-barrier between 
h is fatherland and France. We shall see later the part that 
this played in history. 

His sincerity was felt by all who came in contact with 
him . Although a man of high courage and indomitable 
perseverance, he carried soberness of judgment to the point 
of pessimism. Nor did he care if friends who visited him 
in his modest dwelling in times of crisis found him in 
teats amid his papers over the perils of the State. His 
patience in discussion, his kindliness, his probity won uni¬ 
versal respect. It was obvious to all that he must fill a 
large part of the void which had opened. Upon him 
descended the responsibility for maintaining the treaties of 
the Grand Alliance, and above all the special relations with 
England, which William’s double office had enshrined. And 
in this his friendship with Marlborough and their mutual 
confidence were decisive. Heinsius looked upon Marl¬ 
borough as his link with England. It was as a statesman and 
diplomatist rather than as a soldier that the foundations of 
Marlborough’s influence in Holland were laid. The military 
command was a second stage. Thus events shaped them¬ 
selves gradually and naturally, until Heinsius and Marlborough 
together filled King William’s place, with less authority, but 
far greater success. The three great Dutchmen speedily 
accepted Marlborough as a fourth comrade. Principally 
he dealt with Heinsius, but there is a lengthy correspon¬ 
dence with both Hop and Fagel. These statesmen sat 
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almost as close to him and were as much a part of his 
system as Wratislaw and Eugene in dealing with the Empire, 
or the Queen and Godolphin and, to some extent, Harley at 
home. 

The discussions at The Hague were now complicated by 
the English demand that an article should be added binding 
all the allies to the exclusion from the English throne of the 
pretended Prince of Wales —Vratensus Princeps Wallies. Both 
parties at Westminster were open-mouthed for it. To the 
Whigs it was a cardinal principle and one of the main objects 
of the war. Very different were the motives of extreme 
Tory partisans in supporting a proposal which ran counter to 
their sentiments. Though their leaders could not refuse, 
they did not wish to be drawn into the European war— 
except upon the loosest terms. They did not believe that 
the Emperor could ever bring himself to apply the word 
pratensus to James IPs son. It must seem from his point 
of view to strike both at truth and divine right. Thus the 
renewal of the Alliance and the outbreak of the war would 
be at least obstructed. Accordingly there had been seen the 
extraordinary spectacle of Sir Edward Seymour as one of the 
Tory chiefs proposing in the House of Commons this ad¬ 
ditional article, which was, of course, blithely accepted by 
the Whigs. This is the first of several occasions which wc 
must note where the Tory Party overreached themselves in 
too clever Parliamentary tactics designed to embarrass their 
opponents by putting forward Whig doctrines mischievously. 

Henceforward the article, almost unanimously endorsed, 
became a vital counter, both in English politics and in the 
European situation. Marlborough understood this perfectly, 
tic had gone to Holland with the firm intention of procuring 
the assent of all the signatory Powers to the new article, 
including the word pratensus. But upon this word, as the 
Tory leaders knew, the Emperor Leopold had the deepest 
misgivings. The Imperial Ministers advised him to consult 
his confessor, a Jesuit, Menegatti. He was reluctant even 
to do this from a well-grounded apprehension that Menegatti 
was already in touch with his Ministers. At the moment 
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when Marlborough reached The Hague he was still believed 
to be resisting. His Ambassador, Goes, declared himself 
as yet una ble to make a definite statement upon the article. 
H ein sius added that he had learned that the Emperor would 
not agree to it unless the offending words were omitted. 
Goes has recorded Marlborough’s vehement reply: “ If that 
is the case,” he said, “I cannot conclude anything here. 
The En glish nation will be so excited that I cannot agree to 
anything. I do not understand why the Imperial Ministers 
cannot appreciate the significance of the title of Prince 
of Wales. A Prince of Wales is, like the Dauphin in France, 
the recognized heir to the throne. For the very reason that 
in France the name of Prince of Wales is usually applied to 
the son of King James, the word pmtensus has been selected 
in England and adopted in various Acts of Parliament. The 
idea of implying thereby any judgment as to the Prince’s 
birth was not in the mind of Parlimaent at all. Indeed, the 
question of birth was carefully avoided by Parliament. But 
on the other hand it is quite impossible to vary the phraseology 
of an article which is based upon an Act of Parliament. 1 
ask therefore for an immediate decision, or the despatch of a 
courier to Vienna with a correct explanation of the position.” J 

This forcible intervention shows plainly not only the im¬ 
portance of the issue, but once again how Marlborough stood 
towards the exiled house at Saint-Germains. He was always 
their most formidable opponent. He might, like many 
Tories, indulge a Jacobite sentiment; he might preserve the 
most agreeable relations possible with Saint-Germains; but 
he never allowed either his feelings towards, or his conversa¬ 
tions with, the real Jacobites to influence in the slightest 
degree his State policy. And now we see him, at the very 
outset of his control of affairs, throwing the whole weight of 
England against them. 

However, while the three Plenipotentiaries were sitting in 
conference on April 3, dispatches arrived from Vienna for 
both Goes and Heinsius. In the face of the Emperor’s re¬ 
pugnance the Imperial Ministers had themselves obtained an 

1 Goes’s dispatch, April 4; Klopp, x, 29. 
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opinion from Menegatti. This was not at all unlike the 
argument which Marlborough had just used. The Jesuit 
fruitfully explored the word * pretender.’ It might as well be 
read as meaning * claimant ’ as * impostor.’ “ As it is quite 
true that the surviving son of King James pretends to be 
Prince of Wales, and in the additional article nothing is said 
as to the validity of this pretence, lam of opinion that without 
any injustice to King James his son can be described as the 
pretended Prince of Wales. ... For the issue as to whether 
he is in reality what he pretends to be, or pretends without 
justification, is left undecided.” 1 Nevertheless, the Emperor 
had made one final effort, and Goes found himself instructed 
only to agree to pratensus in the last resort. But Heinsius 
had opened his report from the Dutch Ambassador at Vienna. 
“ I see here,” he interposed, “ that the Emperor has 
agreed to the term preetensus on the advice of his Confessor.” 
Thus undermined. Count Goes made the best bargain he could, 
and his nimbleness deserves admiration. “Though your 
correspondent,” he said to Heinsius, “may guess at the 
contents of my dispatch, it all depends on its interpretation. 
This is the position : if the declaration of war against France 
depends wholly on my answer, I am prepared to gratify Lord 
Marlborough, at least in the hope that my action will be 
approved; that is to say, I will sign the additional article. 
But the two things are inseparable.” 

Nothing could suit Marlborough better. All, in fact, fell 
into his hands. He obtained agreement both upon the 
simultaneous declaration of war and the additional article 
from Holland and the Empire. Not only did this serve his 
great purposes in Europe, but it left the high Tories with no 
excuse but to support the war. The condition they had 
pretended to desire was obtained. They had insisted that the 
wine they most disliked should be drawn, and now they must 
drink it with what grace they could. 

The practical and vital question of the command of the 
armies of the Sea Powers was not brought to an issue during 
Marlborough’s visit; yet it was in every one’s mind. Even 

1 The Jesuit’s answer is In Latin. Klopp, x, 402, 
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before Marlborough had reached The Hague some steps had 
been taken by the Dutch Government. They apprehended, 
not without good information, that Queen Anne would 
propose Prince George of Denmark to them. The Queen 
was sure that her beloved husband was the very man for this 
responsibility and power. She was alone in her view, and, 
as one might say, biased; but her view was none the less 
important. It was well known in Holland that the Prince 
Consort’s intellect and ability were extremely modest. In the 
earliest Dutch conclaves this was not felt by all to be an 
insuperable objection for a commander-in-chief of armies in 
a deadly war. Such a personage would obviously be con¬ 
trolled by a council of war, and this procedure was highly 
valued by the Republic, since it gave so many people a chance 
of expressing their opinion. On the other hand, it was 
contended that a certain amount of brains and personal force 
were desirable in the chief of armies about to be brought in 
contact with the military power of France. The more the 
matter was discussed, the more they realized the loss the 
Republic had sustained by the death of King William III. 
Meanwhile, as Marlborough was approaching and it was 
certain he would press Prince George of Denmark upon 
them, they thought it best to appoint the aged invalid 
Prince of Nassau-Saarbrttck Veldt-Marshal temporarily as 
a stopgap. Near him stood Ginlcel, whom we must 
recognize in the Earl of Athlone, an able and experienced 
officer, the limits of whose solid capacity had been estab¬ 
lished. Ginlcel did not conceal his opinion that the post 
of Captain-General of the Dutch—and consequently of 
the English—Army belonged to him. Behind Ginlcel there 
was an array of veteran Dutch generals—Opdam, Slangenbctg, 
Overkirk—all of whom had seen far more service than 
Marlborough, and looked sourly upon the claims of foreigners. 
Such was the situation when Marlborough arrived. 

No one can ever tell from the records which have survived 
whether at this time he expected to obtain the supreme com¬ 
mand for himself. But it is certain that he pressed Prince 
George’s claims in such a manner that if they had not been 
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absurd they must have been accepted. He did not on this 
occasion make a direct proposal. According to Goes, he said 
he was not authorized to raise the question formally. If, 
however, the proposal were made from the Dutch side, it 
would seem the best way of binding the two armies together 
as closely as before, and he stated that as the English Captain- 
General he would then readily serve under Prince George 
as Commander-in-Chief. But this very combination of an 
intense and dominating personality with the Queen of 
England’s husband in his hand as a puppet Commander-in- 
Chief alarmed the Dutch magnates even more than the Prince 
of Denmark by himself. It might well, it seemed, be destruc¬ 
tive of the authority of councils of war—nay, of the States- 
General themselves. They therefore fell back into a state of 
indecision from which Marlborough did not at all attempt at 
this time to rescue them. There is no doubt that now and 
later at the Queen’s command he paraded Prince George’s 
claims with an earnestness which convinced that good man 
that he had done everything possible on his behalf; and this 
in spite of gossip, rumour, and suggestion in their most 
plausible forms. 

Certain it is that he employed every argument in favour of 
Prince George. We have his letter to Godolphin from The 
Hague of April u : 

* I have with all the care I am capable of endeavoured to 
incline these people to desire the honour of having the Prince to 
command their army as well as the English. To the Pensioner 
and such as I can trust I have let them see very plainly that it is 
His Royal Highness only that can unite [bring in] the forty 
thousand paid by England. The King of Prussia will be to¬ 
morrow at Wesel, in order to make all the interest he can to have 
the command. The Elector of Hanover underhand does all he 
can to have it j the Duke of Celle is also named. 

The difficulty of this matter is that not only every province 
but every town must consent before the States can make an offer. 
Your thought of the Archduke [Charles] the Pensioner thinks is 
not practicable for this year. 

Once again we sec a strangely characteristic instance of 
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Marlborough doing everything that a man could be asked to 
do against his own interest in complete sincerity and 
with force and skill, and yet none the less advancing the 
course which favoured his heart’s desire. The extraordinary 
feature is that in bis advocacy of Prince George’s claims 
lay the surest route to the attainment of his own. How 
was he, a subject, a private man, to set himself against 
the kings and princes of the Grand Alliance, or against 
the old, trusted, proved generals of the Dutch Republic ? 
Compared with such rivals, some of whom, like the Prussian, 
even hinted they might join the enemy if their wishes 
were not gratified, his personal merit stood no chance. 
But Prince George of Denmark, with the Queen of England 
vital and powerful behind him, was a figure large enough to 
scare away the crows. 

We do not think he was at all sure at this juncture 
that the command would fall to him. In that patient, per¬ 
sistent, contriving mind, long accustomed to inferior solu¬ 
tions, there must have arisen a practical plan by which Prince 
George would hold the supreme command while Marlborough, 
from the second place, would nevertheless govern the event. 
Nor did he recoil from such expedients. The best obtainable 
was nearly always good enough for him. Besides, at this stage 
it was his bounden duty to press the Prince George proposi¬ 
tion, and that proposition, backed by Queen Anne, would 
certainly extinguish the Continental royalties. Again and 
again we see him in the most correct positions, where his 
duty was afterwards perceived to be his interest, but was 
none the less his duty. After all, no one can be blamed for 
executing a lawful mission faithfully, merely because if his 
efforts failed the consequences would be good for him and 
for his country. So in the upshot Queen Anne was decisive 
against the foreign royalties, die Dutch were obdurate against 
her husband, and none of the generals of the Republic were 
acceptable to the English Government. Under extreme con¬ 
flicting pressures the Dutch fell back on negative solutions. 
Stanhope, our envoy at The Hague, broached the choice 
of a generalissimo to the Pensionary, who answered that 
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the whole question was “too nice fot him to appear to 
concern himself any way in. . . . They shrug up their 
shoulders and say ’tis a slender point, and they ought to be 
pardoned for the preservation of their liberty. ... It seems 
to me they design no other General but the old Prince of 
Nassau-Saarbruck.” 1 

Here, then, this all-important matter rested uncomfortably 
for the time being. Its solution must be sought in the 
inherent prejudices of the Dutch. They disliked a royal 
Commander-in-Chief. They feared even more a com¬ 
bination of Marlborough plus a royal prince whom he domi¬ 
nated. They were seeking the impossible; they wanted a 
general who would be strong against the enemy, but weak 
and submissive towards themselves. Their ideal was a 
deferential dictator, a docile champion. And here the funda¬ 
mental cleavages of Dutch politics reveal themselves. The 
Amsterdammers and all the elements least favourable to the 
war most wanted a weak command. It was the keynote of 
their politic - that there should be no resurrection of the 
* Royalist * offices of War-lord or Stadtholder. They there¬ 
fore looked with favour upon a foreigner who was not a 
prince, because he would be the more controllable. Subject 
to this condition, they Were agreeable to his being competent. 
Thus from the first in those very quarters where the sharpest 
opposition might have been expected there was a definite 
inclination towards this Englishman, of no great rank, but 
undoubtedly a remarkable person. 

Marlborough allowed all this to simmer. When we con¬ 
sider the dazzling prize, as it must have seemed to an ardent 
soldier, which dangled aimlessly in the air, we must be 
astonished at his composure and seeming detachment. If 
he had lifted his hand to grasp it, a hundred voices of authority 
would have been raised against him. Yet can we believe 
that he was indifferent? Could so powerful a mental 
mechanism of schemes and acdon be combined with perfect 
self-effacement ? However this may be, Marlborough quitted 
The Hague without having exposed by even the twinkle 

1 Stanhope to Vernon, April aj; S.P. 84/224, £. 22, 
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of an eye the slightest personal interest in the question of 
command, while at the same time there grew throughout 
the high circles of the Republic the general feeling that no 
one would suit all purposes so well as he. 

Not until after he had reached agreement upon the main 
lines of policy with Heinsius and Goes did Marlborough 
present himself to the States-General. He had wished to 
preserve an informal and private status. But the public 
temper would not be satisfied without a demonstration. 
Accordingly at Heinsius* insistence he assumed the character 
and style of an Ambassador-Extraordinary, and went to 
the Assembly in full pomp. He was received with the 
utmost honour. He addressed Their High Mightinesses 
in French. 

“ Her Majesty ... is firmly resolved to contribute all 
that lies in her power towards the advancing and increasing 
union, friendship, and correspondence, and to make that 
a constant maxim of her government. . . . She will not 
only exactly and faithfully observe and execute the treaties 
and alliances made between the Kings her predecessors 
and your High and Mighty Lordships, but... is likewise 
ready to renew and confirm them; as also to concur with 
you in all the measures which have been taken by the late 
King of glorious memory, in pursuance of the said alliances. 
Her Majesty is likewise disposed to enter into such other 
stricter alliances and engagements, which shall most conduce 
to the interests of both nations, the preservation of the liberty 
of Europe and reducing within just bounds the exorbitant 
power of France. 

“ In the meantime Her Majesty is ready from this moment 
and without any delay to concur to this end, with all her 
forces as well by sea as by land. . . . And Her Majesty to 
show her zeal the more has been pleased to authorize me to 
concert... the necessary operations. These motives obliged 
Her Majesty to order me to depart with all diligence in order 
to come hither, and give ... all possible assurances thereof, 
without stopping at the ordinary formalities. And I look 
upon it as an extraordinary happiness that Her Majesty 
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has clone me the honour to employ me in this commission, 
since it gives me the opportunity of expressing . . . the zeal 
I have for your service.” 1 

Dykevelt, William’s old agent, now President of the 
Assembly, in welcoming these bold, plain offers with thanks 
and “ with a flood of tears,” 2 turning to Marlborough, added 
“ that his person would be highly acceptable to them not 
only for the Queen’s choice of him and for the sake of King 
William who first invested him with that character, but for 
his own merit.” 8 

These declarations, carried as fast as the posts could ride 
into every capital, consolidated the Grand Alliance. All the 
temptations, bribes, and threats which French diplomacy 
was offering to every signatory Power lost their potency. 
Marlborough restored the vast structure which King William’s 
death had seemed about to dissolve. And this was what 
King William had foreseen and prepared. We must pause to 
contemplate the shock to friend and foe of the King’s death 
and the counter-shock when it was realized that the gap was 
filled. No one at this time dreamed that the new indis¬ 
pensable Man at the centre would step forward and weld the 
confederacy with tireless patience, or strike its enemies down 
with stunning blows. It was enough for rejoicing that 
William’s cause had not perished with his breath. In this 
temper all the treaties and military conventions, the quotas 
of fleets and armies, were eagerly confirmed. 

Marlborough’s mission was therefore entirely successful. 
In ten days he had rallied all the signatories of the Grand 
Alliance and expressed all their engagements in strict terms. 
Treaties were also prepared between the Emperor and Poland, 
and subsidy-treaties were signed with Prussia, Munster, 
Hesse-Cassel, Mecklenburg, Treves, and Liineberg. All that 
had threatened to fall to pieces was now gripped together 
more strongly than ever; where all had been doubt and 
despondency there was now resolve and confidence. The 

1 Boyet, Annals of tbs Reign of Queen Anne, i, 12. 

* Legielle, La Diplon/atie franpaise et la Succession do Espagit (1892), iv, 263 et seq, 

8 Lcdiard, Life of Joint, Duke of Marlborougp (173 6), 1, 143. 
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Dutch rejected with scorn the peace proposals of Louis XIV. 
The three Great Powers bound themselves together secretly 
to declare war upon France on May 4/1 j. The additional 
article, with the word pratensus , was duly signed, and the 
English political situation was for the time being con¬ 
solidated for the most vigorous action. No tiling remained 
when Marlborough returned to England for King William’s 
funeral but to choose the commander, make the plans, and 
begin the fighting. But these were matters not to be so 
swiftly setded. 
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CHAPTER III 

QUEEN ANNE’S FIRST GOVERNMENT 

Q UEEN ANNE and Marlborough had not waited to 170 a, 
Jjegin their political studies until after the death of May 
“"King William had been formally announced. They both 
knew what they wanted to do, and their aims, though different, 
were not in the main incompatible. The government of 
England had passed by lawful succession to Princess Anne 
and her Cockpit group. There they were, tins tiny circle, 
bound together by common interests and by the anxieties 
and partisanship of many years—the Queen, sacred and at 
the moment of accession almost omnipotent; Marlborough, 
master of politics and diplomacy, and certainly the leading 
English general; Sarah, the much-loved link; and Godolphin, 
the faithful friend of the Queen and kinsman of the Marl- 
boroughs. Here was a close confederacy which had been 
slowly and tensely wrought. Anne had insisted upon the 
equality of their intercourse, but this privilege was strictly 
limited. Mrs Morley, Mr and Mrs Freeman, and Mr 
Montgomery—there could not be a tighter thing. They 
formed a group as integral and as collectively commanding 
as anything of which there is record in our annals. Outside, 
beyond their privacy, prowled the magnates of the Whigs 
and Tories with their strident factions and the formidable 
processes of Parliament. Outside lay the Church of England 
in the highest state of effervescence, and the finances of the 
country, already drained and overtaxed by a long war. 
Across the seas loomed the European coalition and the mighty 
armies of France, already on the march. With all these the 
Cockpit must now deal. It must have seemed an unequal 
struggle; but the result showed them completely triumphant, 
and had they held together to the end it is certain that they 
could have continued to enforce their will in every direction. 
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Below this personal organism of the Queen and the genius 
of Marlborough came the constitutional Ministry of the realm. 
This had now to be formed. It must surely be Tory. The 
phrases of the Queen’s Speech which had chilled the Whigs 
had made this fact public. The Queen was a Tory and a High 
Tory at heart. Marlborough was a Tory by origin, senti¬ 
ment, and profession. But he was quite cool about whether 
the Government was Tory or Whig. What he sought was a 
political system that would support the war. He shared 
none of Anne’s strong feelings about the High Church or 
Low Church bishops. Unity at home and in Parliament to 
sustain, with the combined resources of the nation, the war 
abroad against the power of France was his sole and only end. 
When all deference had been shown to the Queen’s wishes 
Marlborough secured from her the larger necessities of his 
policy. He was still convinced that the war against France 
could only be waged with success by a united nation. The 
Tories were the peace party. Their opposition would rend 
the State. But if the responsibilities of office would compel 
them to face the task themselves, then they could make the 
war truly national. The Whigs would have no choice but to 
support them, and no wish but to do it themselves instead. 
It was therefore certain that, though the Whigs had a nartow 
majority in the existing House of Commons, the emphasis 
of the new reign and the character of the Queen’s first 
Government would be Tory. Anne desired to gather Tory 
Ministers round her, and Marlborough sought a solid 
Parliamentary foundation for the war. 

Both sovereign and counsellor wished by the retention 
of some Whigs in the less important offices to make the 
Government broad-bottomed, and to tinge it with a national 
beyond a party complexion. The Tories were moreover 
made aware that if they received the favour of the Crown 
and were entrusted with the conduct of public affairs, it 
must be upon the basis that they would support and pro¬ 
secute the war with the whole of their party forces. These 
undertakings their leaders were ready to give, though with 

many unspoken reservations which will presently emerge 
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about the character and scale of England’s war effort. This 
Tory allegiance to the war was the foundation of the politics 
of the first half of the reign. However fierce the faction fights 
might be, however bitter the rivalries of the parties or the 
discontents of deposed Ministers, it was definitely understood 
that the waging of the war and the voting of the necessary 
supplies were above and beyond political strife. This 
dominant condition was on the whole punctiliously fulfilled. 

The two pillars of a Tory Ministry must, of course, be 
Rochester and Nottingham. Their careers have both run 
through this account. Wc remember Rochester as the 
Laurence Hyde who had striven to convert James to Pro¬ 
testant conformity in the 1680’s; as the Lord Treasurer 
whose financial irregularities had escaped from the clutches of 
the great Halifax through the opportune death of Charles II, 
and whose indifferent attitude to Anne in her troubles with 
King William was also not forgotten. Rochester was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland at the moment of the demise. William 
had purposed his removal with the other Tories. Rochester 
had come to London at his summons. He was now a per¬ 
sonage of the highest consequence. In the public eye as an 
uncle of the Queen he stood very near the throne. His 
elder brother, Clarendon, could not bring himself to take 
the oath to his niece against the rightful heir; but Rochester 
had bowed to the Act of Settlement. Upon the dynastic 
question his conscience was at rest. Office would confirm 
its repose. He was moreover the lay champion of the 
Church of England. The carping voice of criticism alleged 
against him an indulgence in liquor, with consequential 
bad language, as well as other vanities of various kinds 
which ill-accofdcd with his pontifical airs and public pro¬ 
fessions. Burnet describes him as “ the smoothest man in 
the Court.” Another view was “ a difficult and pricldy 
man.” Certainly his impressive virtues and far-famed piety 
were no bar against the seductions of ambition or intrigue. 
Nevertheless, if anyone could be said to embody in his 
person what the Tory Party stood for in Church and State, 
it was Rochester. 
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At his side was Nottingham, the experienced and 
accomplished Minister who under William and Mary had 
meddled—too much to please the admirals—with the com¬ 
mand of the fleet, and did justice to Marlborough when 
he was in jeopardy by the forgeries of Robert Young. 
Nottingham’s birth, his experience, his culture, his versatile 
learning, his natural piety and upright life, entitled him to 
the respect of the Tory squires and the country clergy. Even 
his opponents did not accuse him of hypocrisy. They com¬ 
mented upon his “ airs of a Spanish grandee ” and upon his 
pompous delivery of the commonplaces of Oxford parsons. 
When he dwelt with unction on the Divine Right of the 
Anglican priest-kingship and the unity of Church and State, 
when he descanted upon the mystical significance of Primo¬ 
geniture, and conducted his fight against the Dissenters with 
a display of prodigious school-learning, friend and foe fled 
the chamber. But no one could deny that he had kept the 
Tory faith. He had withheld himself from the Popery of 
James II. His scruples had prevented him from signing the 
appeal to William. He had never tainted his record by 
taking part in the election of a sovereign by Parliament. 
He commanded almost tender devotion from the most ortho¬ 
dox Tories. Descending to the secular sphere, Nottingham 
had throughout 1701 declaimed in the spirit of his party 
against costly intervention in Continental affairs. If this could 
not be avoided he fell back on Rochester’s opinion “ that wc 
shall never have any decisive success nor be able to hold out 
in a war against France, but by making it a sea war and such 
a sea war as accompanies and supports attempts on land.” 1 

Meanwhile the Queen’s popularity, in which she rejoiced, 
grew by leaps and bounds. Nothing was more buoyant 
than her action about her Civil List. The Commons had 
voted her King William’s revenue for life, but that revenue 
had included fifty thousand a year for herself, as heiress- 
presumptive. Might not the Whigs suggest that this sum 
should be passed on to the new heiress-presumptive, the 
Electress Sophia, and her son George? The Court at 

1 Felling, History of tit Toiy Parly, p. 368. cy.vonNoordcn’s admirable vignette (J, aoa). 
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Hanover sat up attentive upon the point. Now this 
touched the old feud of the abandoned courtship in 1681. 
No English money while she was Queen should go to 
that quarter. Anne was, moreover, generous and even 
disdainful of money, although in a large way she had felt 
the want of it. The Commons were amazed to hear her 
announce that in view of the heavy taxes which weighed 
on her subjects she would restrict her expenditure in every 
possible way. “ It is probable that the revenue may fall very 
short of what it has formerly produced; however I will give 
directions that one hundred thousand pounds be applied to 
the public service in this year, out of the revenue you have 
so unanimously given me.” 1 Hoffmann reported to his 
Government that the enthusiasm which greeted this state¬ 
ment was indescribable. “ Since Queen Elizabeth there had 
been no instance of such graciousness. . . . The Queen 
had completely won the hearts of her subjects.” 2 Unnoticed 
by these subjects then and thereafter, she had won other 
points which also counted with her. There could certainly 
be no question of her being pressed to provide any money 
for the Court of Hanover. That hated brood could shift 
for themselves. We can only speculate upon the authorship 
of this brilliantly successful gesture. Marlborough was at 
The Hague. The new Ministry was not yet formed. The 
Queen was still surrounded by Whigs. Moreover, the act 
when we see it in its full light has a truly feminine quality. 
The abandonment of so large a sum of money was hardly 
what the matter-of-fact Sarah would have proposed. She 
makes no claim to have done so in her writings. It must 
have been the Queen’s own plan; and if so the fact gives 
us a measure of the scale and force of her personal inter¬ 
ventions in public affairs. 

By the time Marlborough returned from The Hague the 
Queen’s intention to rest upon the Tories was known every¬ 
where, and the principal figures in the new Administration 
could be plainly discerned. At The Hague and Vienna the 
advent of the leaders of the peace party caused a natural 

1 'Parliamtntary History, vl, ix. 1 Hoffmann’s dlspatcb, April xi. 
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anxiety. Moreover, a Tory member, Jack Howe, one of 
William Ill’s most persistent assailants, had presented to 
the Queen an address from the Diocese of Gloucester which 
in fulsome terms invited her to assume a personal rule; and 
in Marlborough’s absence Anne had replied, “ I am greatly 
indebted to you and your friends, and thank you for your 
well-intentioned address.” It was unusual for the Crown to 
reply to a partisan address. Whig remonstrances were made 
to Marlborough by the indirect channel of Wratislaw. Marl¬ 
borough replied that he did not approve of the address or of 
the answer, but the Queen had not spoken deliberately, and 
had merely not wanted to offend anyone who addressed her 
in loyal terms. Protest was made to the Queen by the Duke 
of Somerset, who still retained the office he had held under 
William, and the Queen made answer that “ on the public 
reading of the address she had not appreciated its real gist; 
now, on a close examination, she must openly admit that she 
did not approve of its substance.” 

Whether Marlborough had made representations, we do not 
know ; but it is certain that he used Iris influence sparingly. 
He reserved it for essentials. Of these the first was 
Rochester’s demand to be Lord Treasurer. If Marlborough 
was to lead the Army with any prospect of success he must be 
sure of the money for pay and supplies. He must have some 
one at the Treasury, and near the Queen at home, whom he 
could trust. We cannot doubt that before he went to Holland 
the Queen had promised him that Godolphin should have 
this key-post. At any rate, when Wratislaw early in April 
voiced the fears of the allies about Rochester, and asked why 
this troublesome personage was not sent off to his Viccroyalty 
in Ireland, Marlborough replied, “ Have patience; he will 
have to go there nolens volens.” 1 

Normanby’s appointment as Lord Privy Seal a few weeks 
later caused another perturbation in Whig and allied circles. 
In King William’s reign he had lived with Monsieur de Tallard, 
the French Ambassador, on the most friendly and confidential 
terms, and it was said that Tallard’s dispatches had been 

1 Wratislaw’s dispatch, April 7 ; Klopp, x, 34. 
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often based on information procured by Normanby. Wratis¬ 
law expressed his fears lest war secrets should be divulged 
by this new Cabinet Minister. Marlborough shrugged his 
shoulders and said that he had had nothing to do with 
Normanby’s selection. “ I am aware of his bad qualities and 
anxious about the results ; but it is not in my power to intervene in 
everything. Anyhow the Lord Privy Seal has nothing to do 
with foreign affairs.” 1 These instances are sufficient to show 
the separate will-power of the Queen and the care which 
Marlborough observed in dealing with her. 

At the desire of his Mistress Marlborough continued to 
press upon the Dutch Prince George’s claims to the supreme 
command of the armies. The more Tory appointments 
they saw in the new English Ministry the less they were 
inclined to such a plan. They recalled James IPs spiteful 
but truthful remark upon the Prince of Denmark’s departure 
from the camp at Salisbury, “ the loss of a single trooper 
would have been of greater consequence.” a In vain Marl¬ 
borough applied his persuasive arts to Wratislaw, and dwelt 
upon the stimulus that would be given to the action of 
England if only the new Dutch Ambassador could bring the 
patent of Prince George’s appointment with him among his 
credentials. Wratislaw replied: 

In accordance with your wishes I am ready to write to Goes [at 
The Hague] on the subject, but I must not conceal from you that 
I have little hope. The inclination of the republic has not been 
markedly favourable; and the Queen’s movement towards the 
Tories will not help it . 3 

This forecast was well founded. The Dutch took refuge in 
the folds of their quaint but sometimes serviceable con¬ 
stitution. Even the threats conveyed by the English agents 
that England might stand out of the land war did not move 
them. All the towns of Holland except Dordrecht resolved 
that no Captain-General should be appointed; and Dordrecht 
bowed to the general view. 

1 Wtadslaw’s dispatch, May 3; Klopp, x, 34. 

4 Clarke, Life of James U, il, 21 j. 

3 Wratislaw’s dispatch, May 3; Klopp, x, 34. 
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The Queen and her husband had to accept such an un¬ 
mistakable decision. For months Marlborough had used 
all his influence upon the Dutch in favour of an appoint¬ 
ment which must certainly run counter to his dearest wish 
and greatest need. He had failed. But it was not his fault. 
Certainly he had done more than could have been claimed 
from mortal man. Despite all his force and tact, so faith¬ 
fully forthcoming on this point, somehow or other he could 
not succeed. We must recognize the episode as one of his 
defeats. Yet the slightest suspicion that he had not tried 
his utmost to gain this silly point would have been fatal. 
Happily the project was so absurd that he could expend him¬ 
self upon it without extravagant risk. 

The character of the Government was not changed violently 
in a day. The transformation, which was ceaseless, was 
complete in about three months. The private funeral of 
King William III marked one of its stages. The coffin was 
conveyed on Sunday, after night had fallen, to the Henry VII 
Chapel at Westminster. Two days later Whig officers of the 
Household were replaced with Tories. Jersey became Lord 
Chamberlain, and Sit Edward Seymour, ailing and grumbling, 
with his solid block of West Country members behind him, 
became Comptroller. On May z Nottingham, in spite of 
his recalcitrance to the avowed main objects of the Govern¬ 
ment—namely, the maintenance of the Grand Alliance and 
the prosecution of the war—became publicly Secretary of 
State in charge of Southern Affairs at a council board 
which already included Rochester. Moreover, Rochester 
and Nottingham brought with them as their colleague in 
the Secretaryship of State (Northern Affairs) Sir Charles 
Hedges, a pleasant, adaptable man, who owed his preferment 
to their patronage. Soon the notorious Jack Howe of the 
Gloucester address, the defamer of King William, received a 
petty but challenging post. Marlborough had the greatest 
difficulty m inducing Devonshire to remain Lord Steward. 
Almost the only other Whigs in office were the Duke of 
Somerset, Master of the Horse, and Boyle, a friend of Harley, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, an office then, and sometimes 
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since, of subordination. All this was Anne. Marlborough 
waited for the main issues as a general should do on a battle¬ 
field. There were two of these. The first was the appoint¬ 
ment of Godolphin to be Lord Treasurer and, as we should 
now say, Prime Minister. On this Marlborough had from 
the first been resolved. Against him stood Rochester with 
the whole Tory Party at his back. To the political world the 
matter seemed long in suspense. 

Godolphin had proved his devotion in the days when 
Anne was under the scowl of “ Mr Caliban,” when Sarah 
was barred from the farthest limits of the Court, and Marl¬ 
borough was in the Tower. He had been Anne’s friend when 
Rochester would not even carry her letter to Queen Mary. 
Godolphin had always obstructed with the power of 
his office every attempt of William and Mary to reduce the 
Parliamentary grant by which the Cockpit household was 
sustained. Like the Churchills, Godolphin had not been 
driven in terror from Princess Anne’s home and circle by the 
ban of the ruling Court. Like Marlborough, he had taught 
the future Queen a great deal about public affairs. Above 
all, he was an old friend. In the Queen’s eye, therefore, 
Godolphin was of a different order altogether from the proudest 
dukes and greatest party leaders of the day. He was digni¬ 
fied in her mind by a title far above the common nobility. 
He was ** Mr Montgomery.” She had conceived and 
bestowed this honour hetself from her own heait, without 
the aid of the College of Heralds or the forms of the English 
Constitution. Historians have fallen into tangled arguments 
through failing to understand the intense responses of Anne’s 
warm heart and cunning mind. 

Sidney Godolphin as Lord Treasurer suited Marlborough 
and fitted his purposes as neatly and as smoothly as Cadogan 
orCardonnelintheirrespectiveposts. It is curious how he had 
the very man he needed close at hand,fully qualified, joined to 
him by a proved political attachment, and lately by a family 
bond. This is in no way to disparage the great independent 
position of Lord Godolphin. We have traced his life across 
three reigns for a quartet of a century. He has nearly always 
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been a Minister and usually in charge of the finances. He 
was a master of all the secrets of State, and no one understood 
the high administration so well as he. None had his know¬ 
ledge, and few his easy, suave, adaptable competence, or his 
calm, even temper. He was as perfectly in tunc with the 
movement of parties and events at this moment as personally 
with the Queen and Marlborough. 

A new sovereign was to be crowned: most of the Ministers 
of the late King were out of favour with her. Not so 
Godolphin. He had been turned out of office barely a year 
before King William’s death. He represented just in time ihe 
incoming Tory tide. There must have been a great dexterity, 
and there must have also been an enormous fund of scrviceablc- 
ness. We remember Charles IFs pithy description of him— 
“ never in the way, never out of the way.” Thus all the turns 
and surprises of party politics and changes of rulers left 
Godolphin eminently agreeable to every Administration and 
sovereign. He had held the Treasury as one of Charles li’s 
“chits.” Hehadvotedfor excluding the Duke of York from the 
throne; he had been that King’s Minister. He had accompanied 
him in unreproached loyalty almost to the beach. He had 
been one of King William’s principal assistants, while making 
no secret of his sentimental devotion to the exiled Maty of 
Modena. He was never able to mount more comfortably 
into the saddle than upon the accession of Anne. Yet the 
bridging of all these gulfs did not seem a masterpiece of 
calculation. Each transaction had been smooth and natural, 
almost inevitable. Nor did he display at any time any keen 
appetite for office. He had resigned several.timcs, and more 
often still had threatened to do so. He always had to be 
pressed to resume official service, and invariably declined 
with almost invincible obstinacy every post which was sure 
to be forced on him. 

His life, though immersed in public business, was gay 
and debonair. Incorruptible, scrupulous to the last degree 
where public money was concerned, simple and frugal in Ids 
habits of living, he was renowned both as a gambler and a 
sportsman. Although constant to the memory of his wife, 
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he had been known upon occasion to write love-poems on 
the cards at gaming-tables. He is described as a slim little 
man, stiff and awkward, with an abstracted glance, who 
moved with what appeared to be a dreamy detachment 
through the Court and the Council. In his home he was 
inaccessible. When he emerged into society he parried 
political questions with remarks about the weather. He 
was never really contented except at Newmarket. He is 
the unchallenged father of English horse-breeding. If 
all his lifetime of Ministerial work were blotted out, his 
fame would be secure. Up till a certain point in the history 
of war we often read of the defeated king or commander 
escaping from the battlefield on his ‘fleet Arab steed.’ 
After Godolphin had lived, it is usually ‘ his English 
thoroughbred.’ He it was who imported the immortal 
stallion, the Godolphin Arabian, who was “ allowed to 
have refreshed the English blood more than any foreign 
horse yet imported,” and brought into being a race of 
horses never previously known to man, more cherished and 
admired than all other quadrupeds in the human story. 

Who would not praise Patritio’s high desert ? 

His hand unstain’d, his uncorrupted heart. 

His comprehensive head ? all intr’sts weigh’d. 

All Europe sav’d, yet Britain not betray’d ? 
lie thanks you not; his pride was in piquette, 

Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bett. 1 

Godolphin, of course, made his habitual objections. 
He did not wish to take office—there were so many other 
more amusing things to do. Of all offices the one he 
would least like was the care of the finances. How well he 
knew that arduous and thankless task! Surely after all these 
years he might be spared. He pressed this resistance to so 
sharp a point that we cannot tell at this distance of time, 
in spite of all research, with any certainty whether he 
wished to have the place or not. Certainly Marlborough 
had to use all his various influences to persuade him. 
The Captain-General declared in repeated letters that he 

1 Pope, Epistle ta Cobbam. 
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would not attempt to conduct the war and direct the 
armies unless Godolphin were Lord Treasurer. No one else 
could he trust. With no one else would he enter the struggle. 
He knew and foresaw many of the obstacles he would have to 
overcome before he could ever reach the enemy. He knew 
the Queen; he knew the Dutch; he knew the German 
Princes; he knew the English Parliament. Unless he could 
count on the Lord Treasurer to pay the British troops and 
their hired contingents, to pay for the supplies in the theatre 
of war and the munitions from home, he would not mount his 
horse. Sufficiently pushed, Godolphin yielded with dignity 
and on the best of terms, and thus in due course was opened 
the historic Marlborough-Godolphin Administration which 
through six years of general war led England and Europe 
triumphantly. 

The burden of adjusting the minor offices fell upon 
Godolphin, and his letters to Harley will command sympathy. 

I never took such pains in my life to satisfy anybody as 
Sir Ch. M[usgrave] in every thing from the first moment I spoke 
to him, but it’s pretty hard to follow humours so changeable and 
uncertain. He would not be in the Ordnance, and when it was 
too late then he would be. At first he would not be a Teller 
because it was a sinecure, and afterwards when he had kissed the 
-Queen’s hand for it, he would not take it because it was not 
Mr Palmes’s [vacancy]. ... I wish with all my heart that four 
or five of these gentlemen that are so sharp set upon other people’s 
places had mine amongst them to stay their stomachs . 1 

Here is a rebuke to Harley’s dressed-up letter-writing: 

At first when I saw your hand upon the outside of the enclosed 
letter it gave me a great deal of satisfaction to think you had for¬ 
given that torrent of impertinence [irrelevance] which dropped 
from me last night, but when I came to read it I concluded it was 
an old letter which must have been mislaid by some neglect of 
my servants.® 

Marlborough had one other thought about the formation 
of the Government; and he urged the Queen to call 

1 May 28,1702, Portland Papers, iv, 39. 

‘ May 21, 1702, ibid. 
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Shrewsbury to her side. Here was the great Whig who 
would establish the national character of the Government. 
Since the Fenwick Trial eight years before the Duke of 
Shrewsbury had escaped from every form of public duty. 
He had confronted all appeals of King William with his 
health, affected by the hunting fall, and with his peace 
of mind, destroyed by worry and the prickings of con¬ 
science. He had for some years withdrawn from England 
and settled himself in Rome, where Italian skies, cosmo¬ 
politan society, and an ecclesiastical atmosphere soothed his 
nervous, super-sensitive nature. Shrewsbury was the other 
big figure which Marlborough required for his arrange¬ 
ments at home. Their established connexion, the anxieties 
they had both felt about their relations with Saint-Germains, 
Shrewsbury’s vague but vast and durable prestige in 
English politics, all made his coming into the Government 
in any office he would like—even the lightest—appropriate 
and important. Shrewsbury was the Whig he wanted. No 
partisan could impugn his orthodoxy. No aristocrat could 
surpass his magnificence. But here Marlborough failed, and 
his failure condemned him to less good arrangements at home. 
He had to do without Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury, with many 
expressions of goodwill, excused himself behind several lines 
of personal fortification. He preferred an elegant dalliance 
by the Tiber, and soon fell in love with a widow—an Italian 
lady of experienced charm—whom he met by its banks. 
The fact that, although on the friendliest terms with Marl¬ 
borough, he would not come home and do any work was 
untoward. 

The Queen conceived that she knew as much as anyone 
about the Church of England, of which she was the supreme 
head, and was resolved to protect and rule it according to her 
lights. Godolphin was now undisputed master of the public 
finances. The armies and the Grand Alliance fell evidently 
into Marlborough’s sphere. But there remained Parliament, 
and especially the House of Commons, with which the 
Cockpit must establish a direct relationship. It is noteworthy 
that the elective assembly was already recognized as the domi- 
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cant factor in the State. Without its goodwill, or at least its 
compliance, the authority of the Crown, the cohesion of the 
allies, and, of course, finance and war would all fall in helpless 
futility. Who was to manage the House of Commons ? 
Who was to provide this indispensable foundation for the 
whole action of England ? The Crown had inherited from 
King William at least a hundred members on whom for one 
cause or another reliance could be placed. These, added to 
the Tory strength, gave a working majority in this Whig 
Parliament; and the Whigs themselves could be counted 
on for the war. There was therefore a considerable accord 
upon the national issue. But the quarrel of the two parties 
proceeded all the more fiercely in the numerous fields that 
still remained open for political combat. Each watched 
vigilantly for the chance to discredit, trip up, or strike down 
the other. However, the Tory Party was not all one. Its 
fervent “ Highflyers ” were too extravagant for a large 
number of country gentlemen and moderates, some of whom 
were in the hands of the Government, but most of them 
entirely independent. They looked beyond the Tory chiefs 
in the Cabinet, to Robert Harley, the Speaker and also, as 
we should say. Leader of the House. To him resorted 
many of the Whigs in their new distress. There was a great 
body of members around the Speaker who admired his 
cautious good sense and moderate views, and were associated 
with him in all the day-to-day work of Parliament. 

Harley was a man of the middle. He represented at this 
time moderation in its most crafty and efficient form. He 
was a monument of common sense surrounded by dodges. 
It had not always been so. Only four years before he had 
been the leader of the most violent Toly follies against King 
William. He had voiced the passions of the squires to dis¬ 
band the Army, and establish a Land Bank in opposition to 
the Bank of England. He said jocularly of himself that it 
was always his practice “ to howl with the wolves, and if 
his friends wished it, to call black white and white black,” 
Still, he was a man of the middle. He was a Nonconfo rmis t 
who had become a mouthpiece of Anglicanism, without 
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repudiating his original sect. He was a Tory leader who had 
begun as a Whig and still preserved friendly Whig connexions. 
He was a strident pacifist and disarmament-monger who now 
thought that there was much to be said for vigorous participa¬ 
tion in the European war. He understood the House of 
Commons from every angle. At thirty-nine he had been 
chosen Speaker and in a sense Leader of the House. The 
Tories considered him their future candidate, and the Whigs 
would rather have him than any other Tory. 

But Harley embodied much more than the contradictions 
of his career; he was a man of broad and solid ability. He 
was no seeker for small or near prizes. In vain had William 
cast the Ministerial bait before him. He seemed with strange 
shrewdness to seek to represent the central opinion of the 
Commons without losing contact with the main body of the 
Tory Party. We may picture him in the Chair hearing con¬ 
fidences from both sides, persuading the one to concede 
and the other to forbear; and giving when asked advice 
which suited his general purpose, withal preserving agreeable 
relations in every quarter. In his desire to dwell at the hub 
of Parliamentary opinion he had necessarily to use much 
artifice. He spoke slowly, “ with serpentine convolutions, 
numerous hypotheses, and long involved periods.” He per¬ 
formed prodigies of dark and oracular utterance. It was 
remarked that the broken and often obscure style of his 
official letters corresponded with his ambiguous speech. 
Even his caligraphy conformed. Just as he stuttered and 
stammered in speaking, so in writing he used to slur and 
entangle the lines. 

No greater disservice can be done to his memory than to 
read his letters. There is a personal awkwardness about 
them and a scent of lamp-oil, redolent even after two hundred 
years. None of the eminent men in England in or out of 
office wrote quite this kind of letter either to their betters or 
their clients. It was said of Robert Harley that if he desired 
anything for himself or another he preferred to knock at the 
back door even of his closest acquaintance rather than go 
straight up to the front. For no particular reason but simply 
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out of habit or preference he would take tortuous and secret 
alleys rather than the street. His supporters said that in 
mana ging the parties he would “ burrow like a mole and used 
with great skill a dozen petty underground sources of infor¬ 
mation”—only regretting there was not a thirteenth. 

His frequently disconcerted opponents dubbed him trick¬ 
ster and sharper. They said that his political creed reached 
its pinnacle in the conviction that power, fortune, and 
influence were identical with enjoyment. When the factions 
of the day rose to such extravagant heights a man in a 
central position needed to protect himself from their fury 
by an entire scaly apparatus of ruse and ambiguity. That 
Harley was false to every cause and every man was in a 
cer tain sense true; but he was not false to himself, nor to his 
persistent purpose of steering a middle course for England 
between many alternating extravagant attitudes and perils. At 
this juncture he presents himself in his youthful prime as at 
once the most massive and most artful Parliamentary figure. 

Harley was the man whom Marlborough and Godolphin 
needed in 1702. Here was the means by which they would 
form a direct contact of their own with the House of Commons. 
Here was the expert who could advise them upon what that 
House would or would not do in any situation. Here 
was the agent who heard everything, and could sway 
decisions. From the very beginning both these super- 
Ministers saw in Harley the means of making themselves 
independent of the ordinary party channels. Rochester and 
Nottingham might pose and fulminate in the Lords, but 
Harley could cover a very large body of sober Tory and 
Whig opinion. It may be said that Marlborough and Harley 
had this in common, that in their different spheres they de¬ 
flected and deceived enemies or wild people into courses 
which kept England safe. It was certainly upon this basis 
that they came together. 

We have seen Marlborough’s relations with Harley growing 
steadily in the last years of King William, and now strong 
and ripe. Harley had already an admiration for Marlborough, 
and was well content to be drawn by him into the elevated 
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circle around the Queen and into the majestic chaos of 
Europe. He knew, however, that all his value depended 
on his ability to control or at least sway the Commons and 
to induce the Tory Party to follow paths of sanity and 
patriotism. He knew that to lose his influence with these 
forces would destroy his means alike of service and ambition. 
He was no simpleton to have his head turned by the courtesy 
or glitter of the governing group. The advice which he gave 
to them about the House of Commons, welcome or un¬ 
welcome, was expert, and he gave no undertakings which he 
did not believe he could make good. He so bore himself that 
it was the Court who courted him. We have only to read his 
correspondence with Marlborough and the voluminous letters 
which Godolphin, who understood him and his task even 
more thoroughly than Marlborough, wrote him week after 
week to see the importance attached to him and the con¬ 
sideration and regard with which he was treated. 

From his unique Parliamentary position Harley soon became, 
though not actually in the Government, superior in import¬ 
ance to any of the ordinary great office-holders, and Marl¬ 
borough and Godolphin reached out to him across the Tory 
Ministers and drew him into their private confidences. 
Harley was not joined in the Cockpit by those deep ties of 
personal friendship or family connexion which bound the 
rest; but he soon became an independent and almost indis¬ 
pensable partner. His own central following in the House 
of Commons could henceforward feci themselves more closely 
associated with the conduct of the State through the Speaker 
working with the great Ministers than by their regular 
party chiefs in office. For all the toilsome discharge of busi¬ 
ness Marlborough, Godolphin, and Harley were gradually 
to become a triumvirate, and were so described by their 
contemporaries. 

We may suppose that the Queen and Marlborough de¬ 
layed the announcement of Godolphin’s appointment until 
the Tory Ministry was complete. Rochester was allowed 
to indulge his hopes to the very end. Another great 
issue had to be settled before they could afford to render 
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him desperate. By solemn pact Marlborough, with the 
Queen’s authority, had bound England, simultaneously with 
the Empire and the States-General, to declare war upon 
France on May 4/15. This secret was in England known 
only to these two and Godolphin. But now May was at 
hand. The new Cabinet must be confronted with the de¬ 
cisions of supreme power. Not only must the question of 
peace or war be settled, but also the kind of war England 
must wage. Was she to be an ally, playing a full part upon 
the Continent, or was she to be an associated Power, joined, 
indeed, to the confederacy against France, but limiting her 
exertions to picking up what she could overseas on the 
outskirts of the struggle ? Here the collision between Marl¬ 
borough and Rochester was direct. Rochester seemed to 
have made much headway with the Queen. He was leading 
her steadily forward on Tory and party courses. He felt 
strong enough to meet Marlborough foursquare upon the 
issue that England must intervene as only an auxiliary. 

But Marlborough was found armed with an argument 
which was judged conclusive in those times. He remarked 
that by the commands of the Queen, following upon 
the resolves of Parliament, he had procured the assent of 
the allies to the additional article denouncing the claim of 
the pretended Prince of Wales. Here, then, was a major 
purpose of exclusively English interest to which the other 
partners in the Grand Alliance had agreed reluctantly at 
English insistence. England was therefore formally involved 
as a principal, and must contribute her whole power to the 
common cause. This contention cut the ground from under 
the Tory chiefs; for it was they, as we have seen, who in the 
hope of shattering King William’s plan by disgusting the 
Emperor had brought forward this additional article and 
made it a test of faith at home and abroad. We now sec, 
a month after, the explanation of Marlborough’s vehemence 
to the Grand Pensionary and Count Goes at The Plague. 
There is no doubt he looked ahead. 

The new Tory Cabinet seem to have been quelled or even 
rallied by this deployment of their former party demands. 
S’ 
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Behind lay the growing realization that the Queen, if really 
forced to choose, would throw her whole weight upon 
the side of Marlborough and Godolphin. In the end the 
Queen was not troubled with the dispute. It was agreed 
that England should throw her whole weight into the war. 

On May 4, at one o’clock in the afternoon, the King-at- 
Arms rode out from the Queen’s palace splendidly adorned 
and surrounded by the heralds and the guards. From 
St James’s he went by way of Charing Cross and the Strand to 
the City, where he proclaimed the declaration of war against 
France to the clash of cymbals and the blare of trumpets. 
His challenge to Louis XIV was everywhere cheered by the 
masses and the poorest citizens, the genius of whose race had 
taught them that their freedom and the greatness of their 
country were at stake. Two days later, all being now com¬ 
mitted to the struggle, Godolphin received the White Staff 
of Lord Treasurer, and Rochester saw himself finally relegated 
to his Irish Viceroyalty. 


SJ 



CHAPTER IV 
THE TORY FERMENT 


1702, rjp HER E was an extraordinary soreness among the Tories 
August JJ^ at t ^ s t { me _ All the prosperity which seemed to be 
coming to them in the new reign in no way mollified their 
general wrath. They could not forgive—they could not even 
forget—the dissolution of 1701. We can see what a mistake 
William had made in dissolving the Tory Parliament and yet 
keeping his Tory Ministry until the elections were over. By 
this he had fallen between both stools. He had forgotten 
Machiavelli’s sombre remark that “ men can resent small 
injuries, but not graver ones.” The Tory Party had been 
mortally offended by his action, while the Whigs on whom he 
was counting had only half a chance. This was the ldnd of 
error, heating to men’s minds and obvious to all politicians, 
from which Marlborough and Godolphin had struggled almost 
passionately to save him. It had left King William in the 
final year of his life in one of the most uncomfortable positions 
of his reign. 

His last act with his Whig Ministers had been to affix his 
stamp—he could no longer sign his name—to the Abjuration 
Bill. This measure which passed triumphantly through 
Parliament expressed the immediate reaction of the nation 
against Louis XIV’s recognition of the Pretender. It declared 
the whole exiled house permanently deprived of royal rights. 
Now, here was a grave matter. Although in the mood 
of the hour the Tories had found it a difficult proposal to 
dispute, they resented it bitterly. Since the beginning of 
William’s reign and as the result of the combination of the 
two great parties against'James II, the question of principle 
about the succession had slumbered under a mask of 
“ national emergency ” which enabled every High Tory to 
serve loyally a ds facto Parliamentary King. But the Abjura- 
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tion Act cut at the very root of the whole Tory conception 
of legitimacy and Divine Right. The fact that this had been 
thrust down their throats upon an impulse of anger at Louis’s 
intrusion left them only the more outraged. 

Moreover, these Tories, still unappeased, felt themselves 
morally in the ascendant. All the themes for which they 
stood were in tune with the popular mood. In our modern 
politics we see how hard lines of division can be drawn 
between different shades of the same opinion. Thus 
Socialists have an affinity and sentiment for Communists, but 
make a frontier against them and fight them vigorously. 
Something similar to these relations ruled between the 
irreconcilable Jacobites and the constitutional Tory Party 
with Queen Anne at its head. And it is also to be remarked 
in those days, as in these, that when the mood of the nation 
changes all the groups and parties of the Right or of the 
Left suffer or prosper together. The victory of the moderates 
on either side carries with it a new impulse to the passions 
and ideals of their own extremists. 

With the death of William and with the accession of a 
Tory Stuart Queen, Jacobite sentiment, which lay low and 
deep throughout England, and stirred in so many hearts 
and consciences, surged forward and became the fashion and 
temper of the hour. Even in his lifetime, according to 
Burnet, a certain Dr Binckes had preached a sermon before 
the Convocation “ in which he drew a parallel between King 
Charles’s sufferings and those of our Saviour, and,” says the 
Bishop, “ in some very indecent expressions gave the prefer¬ 
ence to the former.” 1 These emotions found their expression, 
curiously enough, in loyalty to the new monarch, who in her 
own person and in the most effective manner barred the 
return of the lawful Prince, and but for the warming-pan— 
now much battered—made a mockery of all the theories of 
Divine Right. However, an indifference to logic where it is 
likely to lead to serious trouble is one of the strongest of 
English characteristics. Here at last was a sovereign of Stuart 
blood, of Tory inclinations, and happily a fervent adherent 
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of the Church of England. All Tory England was ready to 
make the best of that. Many Non-Jurors, reconciled by the 
arrival of an undoubted Stuart upon the throne, were willing 
to be rallied. The mass of the Tory Party, laity and clergy, 
felt that this was not only a way out of their difficulties, but 
at least a partial vindication of their principles. Anyhow, 
Queen Anne was an immense improvement upon a foreign 
Calvinist King, imported by the Whigs. 

At this moment in our history, therefore, all the Tory 
forces, from those who regarded Anne regretfully as a 
usurper to those who acclaimed her as a supreme blessing 
vouchsafed by heaven, swelled together in an incongruous 
yet not an unexplainable harmony. Throughout every circle 
and degree Toryism was bitter and aggressive; while the 
Whigs, for their part, were thrown into the embarrassing 
position of being roughly assaulted by the Government whose 
main policy on the greatest issues of the age—Europe and 
the war—was their own. 

We have therefore this Tory Party, so intractable and 
unyielding in character, so unreasoning and narrow in 
outlook, equally conscious in the highest degree of their 
grievances and of their power. This is the first great political 
fact in the reign of Queen Anne. By the Acts passed on the 
morrow of the Fenwick Plot Parliament was prudently no 
longer dissolved on the demise of the Crown, but continued 
automatically for six months and no more. Whig hopes 
that the House of Commons elected in 1701 would be allowed 
to run its normal course never had any foundation. The 
law prescribed and the Queen desired a dissolution. In the late 
summer there must be a general election, and the Tories, 
already possessed of office, eagerly looked forward to over¬ 
throwing their Whig antagonists, who stoutly prepared for 
resistance. In this delectable sport nearly all the time and 
the thought of England was occupied without much regard 
being paid to the impending general clash of arms in Europe. 

Nowadays a Government is usually an expression of 
the previous general election; but in this nascent phase 
of our Parliamentary institutions the Crown first gathered 
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certain Ministers and interests around it, and then tried by 
every means in its power to procure a House of Commons 
which would support its general policy. The weight of 
the Crown and the Government was formidable at the 
elections. Lord-Lieutenants, magistrates, sheriffs, squires, 
and parsons influenced, and frequently over-influenced, both 
the gathering and the counting of the votes. To all this there 
was added the deep loyalty of the people to the sovereign, 
and the reluctance of the ordinary elector to cast a vote against 
the policy of his lawful ruler. Thus the Government of the 
day, enjoying the fresh flush of royal favour, had a marked 
advantage at the polls. The character or the Ministry made 
it unmistakably plain that the Queen wanted a Tory Parlia¬ 
ment. The Tories were seen to be favoured; the Whigs 
were obviously under a cloud. Moreover, this inclination 
of the royal will corresponded with the natural sentiment in 
favour of change and against the agents of the late unpopular 
King. 

The party fight shaped itself as the dying Parliament drew 
towards its end. The parties girded at each other, and 
marshalled the points of malice and prejudice upon which 
they relied at the impending trial of strength. Sir Edward 
Seymour remarked from the Ministerial bench that the 
Queen’s generosity showed “ that she was wholly English 
at heart. Governments had been known from which such 
help could not have been expected even in the greatest 
calamity.” Lord Spencer, the old Sunderland’s son and 
Marlborough’s son-in-law, made the telling and even decisive 
rejoinder, “ That King William had not an English heart 
can be said by none save those who have a French one.” 
This turned the tables with a vengeance. Every Jacobite, 
every pacifist, every isolationist in the Tory ranks felt himself 
smitten. The “ English heart ” topic was dropped as a 
counter in the House of Commons’ debates. 

Another shape taken by the party fight was the attempt by 
Rochester to oust all minor "Whig officials. 

It was generally believed that the Earl of Rochester and his 

patty were for severe methods, and for a more entire change, 
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to be carried quite through all subaltern appointments ; but that 
the Lord Godolphin and the Earl of Marlborough were for 
more moderate proceedings . 1 

The Tories in the House of Commons, with the encourage¬ 
ment o£ their representatives in the Cabinet, sought to 
envelop all the transactions of William’s reign with the 
taint of corruption and fraud. In these days many new 
fortunes seemed to be made and great estates acquired without 
sufficient explanation. The Tories were the champions of 
peace, of parsimony, and of financial purity in public life. 
With the favour of the Crown and its Ministers they pursued 
the Whig members of King William’s Governments, The 
Earl of Ranelagh was accused of peculation, and immense 
expectations were aroused of the exposures which the Parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry would make. In fact, however, though 
irregularities had occurred, the inquisition yielded very much 
less than was feared, or, should we say, hoped. 

Another incident throws a revealing light upon the Queen’s 
party bias. A story was set on foot that the late King and 
his Ministers had deliberately planned—“ conspired,” it had 
now become—to bring in the Electoral Prince of Hanover 
and exclude Princess Anne from the throne. It was further 
alleged that the assent of the Emperor and the Dutch Republic 
to the plan had actually been procured. These ideas had 
certainly been mooted, and we remember how Marlborough 
had said, “ If ever they attempt it, we would walk over their 
bellies.” a Now everything stood in a different light. Nothing 
could be more damaging to the Whigs than the suggestion 
that they had sought to stand between the ' English-hearted ’ 
Queen, for whom there was so much enthusiasm, and her 
lawful right. And, of course, it could be suggested that as 
an essential feature Anne must have become a prisoner of 
State in the Tower. The Whigs denied these aspersions with 
vehemence. The Earl of Carlisle, Deputy-Hereditary Marshal 
of England, and as a Lord of the Treasury one of the 
remaining Whig Ministers, demanded an immediate inquiry. 
Five lords, of whom Marlborough was one, were co mman ded 

1 Butnet > v, I*. • Cf, Vol. I, p. 5J4. 
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by the Queen to “visit the late king’s papers” and “ to bring 
her such of them as related to alliances or to the succession of 
the Crown.” The five lords reported that, having searched the 
King’s papers, they had found nothing to justify such accusa¬ 
tions ; and the House of Lords, where the Whigs commanded 
a majority, proceeded to stigmatise the authors of scandalous 
untruths, which, they said, besmirched the memory of a 
great King and exposed his servants and friends to national 
opprobrium. They sent a deputation, of whom Lord 
Carlisle was one, to the Queen. Anne received their address. 
But after the deputation withdrew she directed an equerry to 
recall Lord Carlisle. She then observed, “ I have to inform 
you that I intend to make other arrangements about the 
Treasury.” In these terms, on this occasion, and in this 
connexion, another of the Whigs was dismissed. Thus the 
Queen seemed to show herself no friend to those who had 
been injured by what was admitted to be lying rumour. Her 
frowns were reserved for those who had protested against it, 
and were still to suffer from it. Burnet says : 

When the falsehood of those calumnies was apparent, then 
it was given out, with an unusual confidence, that no such 
reports had been ever set about; though the contrary was 
evident, and the thing was boldly asserted . . .: so that a 
peculiar measure of assurance was necessary, to face down a 
thing, which they [the Tories] had taken such pains to infuse into 
the minds of the credulous vulgar, all England over . 1 

In Marlborough’s absence at The Hague Rochester, vener¬ 
able, furious, absentee from Ireland, wove the Queen into 
Tory electioneering. OnMay25 she dismissed King William’s 
Parliament with the blistering passage, “I shall be very careful 
to preserve and maintain the Act of Toleration and to set the 
minds of all my people at quiet. My own principles must 
always keep me entirely firm to the interests and religion of 
the Church of England, and will incline me to countenance those 
who have the truest %eal to support it” 3 To the Whigs this was 
a declaration of war upon them by the Sovereign. All the 


1 Burnet, v, tj~i6 . 
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popularity and prestige of the new Queen Anne, with 
her English heart, were to be marshalled at the hustings 
against them. At the same time their Tory opponents before 
the election proclaimed a measure against Occasional Con¬ 
formity which would make every Dissenter a political out¬ 
law. What had they done, the Whigs exclaimed, to be 
treated as public enemies ? They were the force which had 
made the Revolution of 1688. They were the men who by 
the Act of Settlement had placed the Queen upon the 
throne. They were the traditional champions against the 
Jacobitism and Popery which everybody condemned, or 
affected to condemn. They were the party which earnestly 
supported the war Lord Marlborough had gone abroad to 
wage. And the Whigs were half the nation t Wherein 
had their conduct failed the Queen and Constitution ? The 
future and the freedom of England rested in their midst. 
Why, then, was their loyalty so spurned? Because, said 
they, there was some dark intrigue to bring in the pretended 
Prince of Wales and subjugate England to Rome and France. 
But the Tories replied that the Whigs were all republicans 
and atheists at heart, who paid lip-service to the Crown in 
order to devour it, and took the Holy Sacrament to qualify 
for positions from which they could the better destroy, not 
only the Church of England, but all faith of man in God. 
On these agreeable platforms Whigs and Tories proceeded to 
the polls. 

However, the fibre of both parties was tough. Hie election 
of August 1702 was no landslide. Just as the Tories had 
come through the election of February 1701 much better 
than they themselves expected in the circumstances, so now 
the Whigs made a stubborn fight and were perhaps not more 
than a hundred behind the Tories in the first Parliament of 
Queen Anne. Harley, the Tory leader, was again elected 
Speaker; this time unanimously. His Parliamentary gifts 
and ascendancy commended him to the House as a whole. 
His moderation comforted the Whigs. His party colouring 
just held the Tories. Across the gulfs of a Tory majority and 
Government and the disfavour of the Crown the Whigs could 
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regard, him as a link with Marlborough and Godolphin, the 
national Ministers above the ebb and flow of party. For 
the rest they remained effective, weighty—almost half the 
nation—organized with a grip inconceivable to-day. More¬ 
over, they were still entrenched in strong positions both in 
Church and State. 

Although in William’s reign there had been Tory Govern¬ 
ments and moderate or pliable Tory Ministers, the whole 
bias of the Crown had been to secure the ascendancy of the 
Whigs in the peerage, in the Church, and in the Judiciary. 
There was a Whig majority in the House of Lords. The 
judges had been chosen as King William’s men. The bishops 
were nearly all Whigs and Broad Churchmen. Joined with 
the Whig nobles, they dominated the Upper House of Convo¬ 
cation. These advantages at the summit were reproduced in 
a lesser degree throughout the kingdom in many aspects of 
local life, and determined Whigs were found stubbornly 
rooted in every kind of parochial and municipal office. 
Thus the victorious and elated Tories, with, as they could 
claim, the favour of the Crown, the will of the electors, and 
the mood of the times on their side, found themselves con¬ 
fronted with a solid array ready to encounter them at every 
point. 

The first Parliament of the new reign was therefore 
the scene and occasion of a fierce and not unevenly matched 
struggle between the nominees of the old reign and the 
aspirants of the new. If the Tories had a majority in the 
Commons the Whigs ruled in the Lords. If the rank and 
file of the Church of England priesthood (recruited from what 
were then the virtually religious seminaries of Oxford and 
Cambridge) were ardent Tories, rank High Churchmen, and 
in many cases, if the truth were known, Jacobites and Divine 
Right men at heart, the bishops and the Upper House of 
Convocation were Latitudinarians. If the country squires, 
“ the gentlemen of England,” as they called themselves, were 
predominantly Tory, against them rose the new expanding 
power of the City, with its fax-spreading mercantile and financial 
interests, ardent for the Whigs and the war. Thus conflict 
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showed itself simultaneously between Whigs and Tories, 
between Chutchmen and Dissenters, between Lords and 
Commons, between the bishops and their clergy, and between 
agriculture and commerce. Nor could these conditions be 
readily altered. Vacancies occurred rarely in the Bench of 
Bishops or among the judges. The peerage was permanent 
and irremovable. Even minor Whig functionaries and 
notables, backed by all the wealth, learning, and activity of 
a great party, could not be evicted without some reason. 
If these positions were to be captured some method must 
be found. And here the Tory Party had the inspiration of 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. 

During the whole of tire reign Church politics was the 
strongest theme at home. The cry “ The Church in danger ” 
represented all the sentiments, principles, prejudices, interests, 
and tactics of Toryism. There had been a time, not long 
before, when the great Halifax had written his “ Letter to a 
Dissenter ” to show how much Church and Chapel had in 
common against Rome. But once Popery was no more a 
menace. High Church Tories were free to turn their full 
antagonism against Dissent. They saw in Ireland William’s 
late favouring of Presbyterians. They saw a Presbyterian 
Church established in Scotland. Above all, they saw Dissenters 
holding many positions of power in England. All these 
religious animosities revived and grew monstrously. They 
enabled the Tories to make a resolute solid set against the 
Whigs, and put the Whigs in a great difficulty and dis¬ 
advantage, especially as they were bound to support the war. 

Under the laws of England as they had been administered 
in King William’s reign no attempt had been made to persecute 
Nonconformists for worshipping as they pleased, and a very 
wide measure of practical toleration existed for the people. 
Even Papists were not molested, if they behaved discreetly. 
But where the holding of public office was concerned it was 
argued that no one ought to be trusted to enforce the laws 
who disagreed with them on grounds of conscience. Office¬ 
holders of all kinds from the highest Minister to the smallest 
revenue officer—Lord-Lieutenants, magistrates, all who would 
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be concerned with elections, every one who sat in either 
House, the heads of all colleges and universities, nearly 
every one charged with the education of youth—all these 
must by law be communicant members of the Church of 
England. The Corporation Act and the Test Act prescribed 
that no one could hold any of these key-posts without talcing 
the sacrament according to Anglican rites. But the wealthy, 
influential Dissenters who formed so valuable a part of 
the Whig forces, who by their standing, substance, and 
capacity were qualified for public office, were not so easily 
to be ejected or shut out from power by the manoeuvres of 
their political and religious opponents. With the full assent 
of Whig and Nonconformist opinion, they had been accus¬ 
tomed by King William’s goodwill to turn the flank of the 
Test Act by talcing the Anglican sacrament as required by law, 
and thereafter continuing in their Dissenting tabernacles. 
This attitude of compromise was accepted by their co¬ 
religionists and party friends, who were fully alive to the 
importance of their having a share in the public functions, 
which again were so helpful in all elections. 

Here, then, was a widespread practice, enjoined by the 
custom of a decade, which the law could not punish—nay, 
which conformed most strictly to its letter. The practice ran 
in high places: and here again lay the strength of the Whigs. 
Even Hatley, or at least his family, were only Occasional 
Conformers ; and the Queen’s husband. Prince George, had 
his private Lutheran chapel in the palace, and partook of the 
Anglican sacrament but once a year. 

The Tories, on the wave of Jacobite, Stuart, and Church 
emotion evoked by the accession of Queen Anne, and not 
unmindful of the vacancies which would be created, deter¬ 
mined to bring this fraudulent abuse, as they regarded it, to an 
end. One can hardly conceive an issue better adapted to make 
a quarrel. Genuine religious feeling was outraged at the 
spectacle of prominent, well-established men by hundreds 
publicly taking die sacrament in a form which they were 
known to dislike. Party politicians were infuriated at their 
keeping by so paltry a device the offices which they sought for 
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themselves ot their friends. The whole Tory Party thought 
the practice wicked, blasphemous, deceitful, an outrage upon 
the body and blood of Christ, and also extremely inconvenient 
at election times. The Whigs rejoined that there was and 
ought to be toleration in the realm, if not among Christians, 
at least among Protestants; and that no country, least of all 
one so grievously threatened, could afford to deprive itself of 
the aid of large and powerful classes of loyal, well-to-do, and 
God-fearing citizens: that no sovereign should divorce 
herself from so great a body of her subjects and ban them 
from all share in her service. Then the religious leaders of 
Nonconformity came forward declaring that there was no 
irreverence or dishonour in a Dissenter taking the Anglican 
sacrament, while at the same time preferring for his ordinary 
devotions to enter the House of the Lord or to come to His 
Table in his own way. The Anglican sacrament, they 
declared, was not in their eyes inherently wrong or obnoxious. 
They understood, respected, and in large measure shared the 
feelings of those to whom it was most dear. No question of 
faith or even of doctrine arose which should utterly sunder 
Christian men. It was a matter of mode, outlook, and 
temperament which our advancing civilization should com¬ 
prehend. And here they were endorsed by William’s Broad 
Church bishops—Burnet and the rest—and by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury himself. Thus a great volume of 
practical good sense and high spiritual authority, marshalled 
and sustained by the Whig nobles, met the Tory demand front 
to front. 

But the dominant party was not to be easily denied, and 
their pertinacious, passionate, ruthless exertions to root out 
Occasional Conformity and punish those guilty of it, far 
outstripping the world war and Marlborough’s victories, 
became during the opening years of Queen Anne’s reign the 
main issue and topic of English political life. 

After the Church the second great party cleavage of the 
reign was upon the character of the war. We have already 
seen this brought to an issue in the Cabinet. For many genera- 
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tions, even down to our own day, there have been two sets of 
opinions about the kind of wars that England should wage : 
the first for playing a great and direct part on the Continent; 
the second for using our island position and naval power to 
gather trade and possessions overseas. The difference showed 
itself very plainly in King Charles’s reign in the dispute about 
whether we should retain Dunkirk or Tangier—a bridgehead 
on the Continent or a gateway to the Mediterranean. Neither 
party has adhered throughout its history to one view. Whigs 
and Tories have exchanged sides several times as the compul¬ 
sion of events led the Government of the day into particular 
action and the Opposition gravitated towards the contrary 
group of ideas. 

But these two conceptions of war seemed quite distinct; 
and at this time the Tories obstinately championed the policy 
that if we were drawn into a war we should go as little to the 
Continent, send as few troops, fight as near to the coast as 
possible, and endeavour to secure territory and traffic across 
the oceans. Whigs, on the contrary, dwelt upon the theory 
familiar to us as the doctrine of “ the decisive theatre,” and 
sought, with the largest army that could be maintained, to 
bring the war to an end by a thrust at the heart of France, 
the supreme military antagonist, arguing that thereafter all 
the rest would be added unto them. 

It should be noticed that the Tories favoured the 
popular idea that the Navy should be the stronger and 
the Army stinted. This gave them a good constitutional 
position as against the Whigs, who, though equally opposed 
to a standing army, had to have one if they wished to fight 
on the mainland. Here was a new cause of confusion. As 
the reign of Anne continued these opinions organized 
themselves, to a degree almost unbelievable, in hard-and-fast 
party principles about the kind of strategy and operations 
which should be adopted. The Tories were prone to judge 
every action not so much by whether it was successful as by 
whether it was in accordance with their party doctrine. 
Thus taking a town near the coast was more to be applauded 
than taking one farther inland. Thus an action at sea was 
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preferable to one ashore. The Tory policy leaned to opera¬ 
tions against Spain and the liquidation of the Spanish colonies 
as a prize of war, and to the entry of the Mediterranean with 
all the exploitation of trade in the East that would come with 
the command of the sea. Marlborough’s march to Blenheim 
was therefore, as we shall find, the greatest violation of Tory 
principles which could be conceived. Even dazzling success 
could hardly redeem such a departure from the orthodox 
and conventional party method of waging war. 

Marlboiough throughout his campaigns was bound, 
apart from military facts and the enemy, to consider the 
character of any opera don by the effect it would have on 
Tory opinion in the House of Commons. Both parties could 
use powerful and capacious arguments in support of their 
dogmas, and neither hesitated to turn the fortunes and 
accidents of the war to its special account. From this it 
followed again that not only were victories in the field or 
afloat classified as Whig and Tory victories, but the officers 
concerned in specific operations became coloured with the 
patty hue. Generals and admirals were encouraged to have 
strong party affiliations, and each faction had its favourites 
whom it praised and defended through thick and thin. 
Indeed, neither side in Parliament hesitated to foment 
rivalries and jealousies among the commanders and to set 
one against another, or against their commander-in-chief. 
From this again we see how vital it was to Marlborough that 
he should have Godolphin at the Treasury; otherwise he 
might find his strategy in the face of the enemy hamstrung 
by money being granted for one operation and refused for 
another. It was equally necessary to him that no one serving 
under his command should be appointed except by and 
through his authority. The slightest weakening of the prin¬ 
ciple that he alone governed all promotions and appoint¬ 
ments would in the party commotion have thrown the whole 
of his forces and of his plans into disorder. 



CHAPTER V 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE WAR 

A LTHOUGH Eugene’s brilliant campaign in Italy had 

.opened the War of the Spanish Succession in 1701, no 1701-1712 
shot had been fired in the northern theatre. In Flanders, 
upon the Rhine, and upon the Moselle armies had assembled, 
and each of the great combatants was busy securing smaller 
allies. Louis XIV had, as we have seen, acquired partial 
control of the Archbishopric of Cologne and the Bishopric of 
Liege at the same time as he had occupied the Belgian for¬ 
tresses. 1 The first overt act of the Germanic states was the 
coercion of the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. This prince 
was a mere figurehead whose younger brother had collected 
in his name, but with French gold, an army of twelve thousand 
mercenaries, and was forming a league of French supporters 
in North Germany. The Elector of Hanover at length inter¬ 
vened. During the night of March 20 the younger brother 
was driven out by Planovetian troops, and the mercenaries 
agreed to serve henceforth under the Emperor. This was the 
first war news which reached Queen Anne after her accession. 

Marlborough had arranged that on May 4/15 war should be 
simultaneously declared upon France by England, the States- 
General, and the Empire. This event finally reassured the 
Dutch, who hitherto, despite Marlborough’s firm assertions, 
had feared that their island ally intended only to act as an 
accessory— i.e., to pick up what was good for herself at the 
expense of friend and foe. The causes of England’s quarrel 
were set forth in a proclamation which is a model of forceful 
historical compression. Its conclusion should be noted. 

We henceforth strictly forbid the holding of any correspondence 
or communication with France or Spain or their subjects. But 
because there are remaining in our Kingdoms many of the 

1 Vol. I, p, 262. 
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subjects of France and Spain, We do declare our Royal intention 
to be, that all the subjects of France and Spain, who shall demean 
themselves dutifully towards us, shall be safe in their persons 
and estates. 1 

This passage will jar the modern mind. We see how 
strong was the structure of Christendom in these times 
and with what restraints even warring nations acted. Of 
course, nowadays, with the many improvements that have 
been made in international morals and behaviour, all enemy 
subjects, even those whose countries were only technically 
involved, even those who had lived all their lives in England, 
and the English women who had married them, would, as in 
every other state based on an educated democracy, be treated 
within twenty-four hours as malignant foes, flung into intern¬ 
ment camps, and their private property stolen to assist the 
expenses of the war. In the twentieth century mankind has 
shaken itself free from all those illogical, old-world prejudices, 
and achieved the highest efficiency of brutal, ruthless war. 

We shall see that the same kind of archaic conduct ruled 
in the field. After the fury of battle was spent both sides, 
and especially the victors, laboured to rescue the wounded, 
instead of leaving them to perish inch by inch in agony in 
No Man’s Land. If in their poverty they stripped the dead of 
their clothing, they also exchanged prisoners with meticulous 
accounting. The opposing generals paid each other every 
compliment and courtesy which did not hamper their opera¬ 
tions, and in the winter season issued passports to prominent 
officers to traverse hostile territory on their shortest routes 
home. Although the great causes in dispute were stated with 
a robust vigour and precision which we have now lost, no 
hatred, apart from military antagonism, was countenanced 
among the troops. All was governed by strict rules of war, 
into which bad temper was not often permitted to enter. 
The main acceptances of a polite civilization still reigned 
across the lines of opposing armies, and mob violence and 
mechanical propaganda had not yet been admitted to the 
adjustment of international disputes. 

1 Boyet, i, 31, 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE WAR 

Since from this time forward military affairs must play a 
main part in our story, the reader should survey the whole 
scope of the war, and consider the governing conditions under 
which it was fought. As in the recent world war, two great 
European countries, one much weaker than the other, found 
themselves lapped about and almost encircled by a numerous 
alliance of which England was the mainspring, and by the 
sea, of which she was already the mistress. The kingdoms 
of France and Spain were in a central position in 1702 similar 
to that of Germany and Austria in 1914. They had the advan¬ 
tage of interior lines and could strike outward in various 
directions. They could throw their weight now against this 
opponent, now against that. All their fortunes depended upon 
an army, incomparable in power, numbers, organization, and 
repute, and upon the authority of its War Lord. Spain 
throughout followed the guidance of Louis XIV in the same 
subordination that in our days Austria observed to Germany. 
Louis XIV, like the Kaiser William II and his general staff, 
at the beginning could choose for each campaign where the 
decisive theatre should lie. He could perfect his plans in 
secrecy, and execute them without any domestic hindrance. 
The allies, so loosely and precariously joined together, 
among whom communication was slow and slender, were 
liable to be struck down one after the other. 

The command of the sea rested throughout in the hands of 
England and Holland. Queen Anne had above two hundred 
ships of war—half of them of over fifty guns and “ fit 
to lie in the line ”—manned by forty or fifty thousand 
sailors and marines. To these the Dutch joined three ships 
to every English five. The French were scarcely half of this 
combined strength. They never attempted seriously to 
dispute the Narrow Seas or the Channel. Their frigates and 
privateers maintained themselves upon the oceans; but for 
the rest their aim was to preserve the control of the 
Mediterranean, Until the allies could alter this King Louis 
was only partially enveloped, and still had the advantage of 
striking where he chose. On the other hand, the fact of 
having to defend simultaneously so many ports and potential 
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landing-places from amphibious attack was a serious drain 
on French man-power. 

A prevailing purpose of Marlborough’s stiategy was to 
secure the command of the Mediterranean. But this did not 
depend upon ships alone. Cadiz, Gibraltar, Barcelona, 
Toulon, Genoa, Naples, and Poit Mahon, all the great forti¬ 
fied haibouis of the inland sea and its approaches, wcie held 
by the Two Crowns, and Lisb on was neutral. The battleships 



of those days, dependent only upon the winds for movement, 
could keep the sea for five or six months, or mote; but 
the dangers of crossing the Bay of Biscay and entering 
the mouth of the English Channel amid the winter gales 
weie fearful; and without fresh meat, green vegetables, and 
intervals of repose ashore the mortality among the sailors 
was grievous. It was little use sending the fleet to the 
Mediterranean only for June and July. A secure haibour 
and well-equipped dockyard, whcie the ships could be 
careened, repaired, and replenished, and where the crews 
could be eased and refreshed, were indispensable. The search 
for this dockyard dominated the policy of the Cabinet and 
of the Admiralty. Although temporary lesting-places weie 
found by diplomacy at Lisbon in 1703 and by the conquests 
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of Gibraltar and Barcelona in 1704 and 1705, it was not until 
1708, after the Italian theatre had ceased to count, that a 
secure, well-equipped base for the fleet was established at 
Port Mahon, in the island of Minorca. Meanwhile year by 
year the Cabinet forced the Admiralty and the naval com¬ 
manders to run undue risks by going out early and coming 
home late in the season, and much suffering and loss of ships 
and life followed therefrom. 

The employment of the Navy was as usual divided between 
furthering the main purposes of the war and trade protection. 
Naval opinion and the whole mercantile interest wished to 
set trade protection first; but this was not the view of the 
Government, nor of Parliament. Whigs and Tories alike 
wished the fleet to be used as a part of the main war-effort. 
Marlborough directly, and through his brother. Admiral 
Churchill, at the Admiralty, pressed in this direction; and 
certainly in the War of the Spanish Succession the energies 
of the fleet were devoted to fighting purposes and the main 
war-plans in a far higher degree than ever before or since. 
Sir George Rooke, the Admiral of the Fleet, was the chief 
opponent of this view. He resisted at every stage and by 
every means the policy of trying to dominate the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Arrogant, crafty, obstinately entangled in his own 
tackle, and afflicted with persistent ill-health, he saw no prize 
worth the risk and trouble in securing an overseas base on 
the Iberian Peninsula; still less was he attracted by the 
prospect of such a base being used to draw the main fleet 
into the Mediterranean. The Tory Admiral was a sluggish, 
wary man whose imagination had no room for great designs, 
and who was forced by circumstances and accident into 
the achievements which have rendered him famous. Shovell, 
Fairborne, Leake, Norris, and others were far more daring, 
vigorous admirals, and lent themselves more readily to the 
wishes of the Executive and the general purposes of the war. 

If the allies were to rid themselves of the peril of being 
attacked in detail they must wrest the initiative from 
Louis XIV, and by dominant action at one point or another 
rivet the attention of the central mass. The paths by which 
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France could be invaded were not so numerous as might 
appear. Roads were few and bad, and in the absence of 
railways all the natural obstacles of forests, mountains, and 
barren regions asserted their full power. Armies of from 
sixty to a hundred thousand men could only live by moving 
constantly through fertile lands or where their supplies could 
be brought them by fresh or salt water. The great rivers were 
the railways of this war. The control of the long, uninter¬ 
rupted course of rivers and canals enabled armies to operate in 
their full power, drawing their food and ammunition easily to 
them week by week and moving their siege trains. But 
for this very reason every river and canal, especially the 
confluences and junctions, was barred by strong, elaborate 
fortresses, each of which had to be separately captured. The 
value of every fortress and the cost of taking it in time, life, 
and money were measured with high exactness on both sides; 
two months for this, a month for that; a fortnight for a 
small place, and three or four days for a mere castle. Thus 
the rivers represented the lines of railways, and the stations on 
them were forts barring all traffic to those who held them not. 

The shipping resources of the two Maritime Powers, rela¬ 
tively large though they were, their harbours, quays, and port 
accommodation, were never sufficient to make the invasion 
of France possible by any sea-borne army likely to overcome 
so mighty and war-like a state. Raids and diversions of all 
kinds could be considered in their place, but our ancestors 
never believed that a grand and decisive stroke would be 
launched upon France from the sea. 

There were, however, three or four practicable lines of 
invasion open to the allies. In the south there was the 
Riviera road. An army might work its way slowly from 
Italy into France along the coast, being fed and helped by 
its ships from port to port. This was a plan winch several 
times attracted Prince Eugene. However, the invader would 
enter France at an immense distance from Paris, and in pro¬ 
vinces the loss of which, though fertile, would not affect the 
war-making strength of Louis XIV. From the Mediter¬ 
ranean northward for more than three hundred miles Prance 
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was protected by the enormous confusion of the Alps and 
the robust neutrality of the Swiss. A second line of inva¬ 
sion was offered in the gap between the Jura Mountains in the 
north of Switzerland and the southern spurs of the Vosges. 
This road was obstructed by a French fortress system of 
some strength comprising New Brisach, constructed by 
Vauban, Belfort, Besan§on, and other strong places. North 
of this gap again France was protected for another hundred 
miles by the triple obstacles of the Black Forest, itself almost 
a mountain-range, the Rhine, and the Vosges Mountains, 
one behind the other. The third route was through Northern 
Alsace or along the Moselle, converging on the French 
fortress group Saarlouis, Thionville, and Metz. This was 
generally believed to be the surest and most deadly, and, if 
Marlborough had found it possible to marshal the effective 
strength of Germany behind him, it was the pathway he 
would certainly have made his own. 

Lastly there were the plains of Flanders, fertile, populous, 
intersected by their great and magnificent rivers and canals, 
offering every facility to the movements of the largest armies 
and enabling the two Maritime Powers to act in the closest 
harmony. But this area was covered by immense systems 
of fortification. Mote than thirty large fortresses of the 
first class, complete from outworks to citadel, and perhaps 
fifty fortified towns and strongholds, the work of two genera¬ 
tions, formed artificial barriers between France and Holland. 
At the time when Marlborough’s campaign began nearly 
all these fortress-towns were in the hands of France. All 
the fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands had, as we have 
seen, been seized by Louis XIV in 1701. All the fortresses 
on the Meuse and Rhine, with one remarkable exception, 
had passed to the French by the seduction of the priestly 
rulers of Cologne and Liege. Thus the Dutch began the war 
deprived of virtually the whole of their barrier and of all 
the strong places they had held in the time of King William. 
They had a few fortresses like Nimwegen and Betgen-op- 
Zoom in their own land, but for the rest they must rely 
solely upon the manhood of their armies. 
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The exception was Maestricht. This very large fortress 
on the Meuse lay in an enclave of Dutch territory. It had 
not been affected either by the transfer of the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands or by that of the Bishoprics of Cologne and Li£ge. 
It was a fortress of the first order, of historic- fame and 
modernized defences. Within its earthworks the Dutch had 
gathered immense supplies, very considerable stores, and a 
trustworthy garrison of no less than fourteen thousand men. 

The French, on the other hand, had as their second line 
the great fortresses within the French frontier, and thus 
enjoyed both their own defences and those which should 
properly have belonged to their opponents. Thus at the 
outset of the new war the French had the control of the 
Scheldt and all its tributaries, of the Meuse (excepting Maes¬ 
tricht), and of long stretches of the Rhine and the Upper 
Rhine. Finally, Louis had constructed in 1701 a continuous 
line of fortifications along a seventy-miles crescent from 
Antwerp to Namur. These “ Lines of Brabant ” had been 
sited under Vauban’s supervision by the best French engi¬ 
neers ; and entrenchments, palisades, and inundations, all 
vigilantly watched, offered an unbroken defensive position, 
on any sector of which the French field army could confront 
an assailant from the north. 

During 1701 the attitude of the Germanic princes was 
ill-defined. They were taldng precautions and raising forces; 
but they were for the most part indisposed either to succour 
the Emperor, as their antiquated feudal fealty required, or 
to declare war upon France. In these circumstances the 
Margrave of Baden, whose domains around Rastadt, between 
the Upper Rhine and the Ncckar, were very near the con¬ 
flagration, was a personage of high importance. At the 
head of the Imperial armies he had gained several notable 
victories over the Turks in bygone years. He was reputed 
an accomplished soldier, and was certainly a man of proved 
physical courage. As a ruling prince he was prepared to 
lead troops of his own against the French. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should receive the command of whatever 
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Imperial armies should be assembled to defend Germany. 
He thus appears at the outset of the war as the first general 
of the Empire. 

During the autumn and winter of 1701 the Margrave busied 
himself with the defence of the Black Forest and the valley 
of the Upper Rhine. He aroused considerable enthusiasm 
among the German populations threatened by French in¬ 
vasion, especially in the circles of Swabia and Franconia. 
He organized local militias, supported by the inhabitants of 
the towns and villages, to aid the regular troops which were 
gradually coming into the field. For further protection he 
constructed a number of fortified lines barring the least 
difficult tracks through the Black Forest. But the most 
important strategic task which he accomplished was the crea¬ 
tion of the celebrated Lines of Stollhofen. These fortifica¬ 
tions ran from the river to the wooded mountains, and barred 
a French advance from the Strasburg bridgeheads down the 
Rhine valley on the right bank of the river. They covered 
a front of about nine miles from a strong star-fort opposite 
Fort Louis, through Stollhofen and Buhl to the castle of 
Windeck on the wooded heights. These lines were of great 
strength, and took full advantage of the marshes and other 
obstacles. In places they were continuous, and protected by 
deep, broad ditches filled with water. The system seems to 
have been extremely well conceived for its purpose. During 
the whole of the war the French never felt themselves strong 
enough to attempt the crossing of the Rhine below the Lines 
of Stollhofen. The project was frequently discussed; but 
the risks which an invading army would run during, and still 
more after, the passage of the broad, rapid river, proved in 
practice a complete deterrent. So also were the mountains 
and forests on which the left of the lines rested. A frontal 
attack upon the fortifications, if they were adequately garri¬ 
soned, seemed a hazardous and certainly a very costly major 
operation. It was not until 1707 that Marshal Villars 
captured them by a brilliant and almost bloodless surprise, 
Thus the Lines of Stollhofen played a most serviceable part 
throughout the early critical years of the war, and their 
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construction must be regarded as a military measure of rare 
discrimination and of the highest value. 

In nearly every great war there is some new mechanical 
feature introduced the early understanding of which confers 
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important advantages. Military opinion is naturally rigid. 
Men held in the grip of discipline, moving perilously from fact 
to fact and staking their lives at every step, are nearly always 
opposed to new ideas. For more than forty years the flint- 
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lock had been in actual use in Europe. Its superiority over 
the matchlock, with its fuse and delayed, uncertain discharge, 
was only very gradually recognized. As early as 1660 the 
English Guards had the flintlock. The Dutch haltingly fol¬ 
lowed this example. The French were the most conservative 
of all. During the campaigns of King William the flint¬ 
lock was gaining acceptance and displacing the matchlock 
in all the armies, but last of all in the French. Nevertheless 
the difference between the two patterns of musket, though, 
as we might think, slight and feeble, carried with it for those 
who had the seeing eye a decisive change in infantry tactics 
and in the role of infantry upon the battlefield. This change 
was facilitated by the invention of a ring-bayonet which was 
fastened around the muzzle of the musket instead of blocking 
it by being screwed inside it. The infantry soldier by this 
device—which he owed to General Mackay’s reflections upon 
Killiecrankie—became at once pikeman and musketeer. 
At the same time the improved fire of the flintlock made the 
function of musketeer increasingly important. Infantry 
armed with the flintlock and the ring-bayonet could develop 
a volley-fire of a destructiveness both to horse and foot 
hitherto unknown. During King William’s wars these con¬ 
ditions already existed, but they were not consciously applied 
by any of the combatants. 

Marlborough used this new fact. When he became 
Commander-in-Chief his root conception of infantry was not 
a thing that stood, but a thing that fired. The flintlock was 
by now universally adopted in the armies of the Sea Powers, 
and to a very large extent in Germany and the Empire. All 
Marlborough’s training of infantry was directed to developing 
fire. He used frequently to parade large bodies of infantry 
and practise them in firing. Whereas a French company fired 
rank by rank, Marlborough’s troops fired platoon by platoon, 
thus assuring the control of the officer commanding the platoon 
over the volley and the reloading. Fire discipline was already 
one of the established bases of his thought. All his handling 
of infantry was governed by the desire to develop precise, 
regular volley-firing by platoons, and to deploy lines of 
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infantry each company unit of which should be capable of 
self-sustained, steady fire. Such units while they kept their 
ranks could not only hold their own against cavalry, but 
inflict great damage upon them if they came too close. 
Moreover, brought front to front within sixty or seventy yards 
of the hostile foot, they could give more hurt than they 
received. Infantry organized, trained, and deployed for 
fire could not long be brought in close contact with infantry 
organized for stability without experiencing a sensible advan¬ 
tage. After half an hour of conflict the other side would look 
much more ragged than they. This comprehension of the 
fire-power of infantry was a definite characteristic of Marl¬ 
borough’s tactics. He did not invent or discover it. It had 
grown unperceived. He saw it and applied it. 

The armies of Louis XIV had for two generations held the 
professional primacy of Europe, but perhaps for that very 
reason they had been less capable of progress. Turenne 
long before had sought to develop infantry fire. In spite of 
the inferior firearms of his day, he tried to make some use of 
infantry in action other than merely to stand in solid blocks in 
particular positions. He even experimented with individual 
s kirmish ers, and certainly he wished to claim for infantry a 
higher position upon the battlefields of the seventeenth century. 
But Turenne’s training only covered the troops under his 
immediate eye, and in the rest of the French Army in the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century every regiment did what its 
colonel thought best. Louvois as War Minister imposed uni¬ 
formity from on high; the whole Army should practise the 
same drill. He enforced this with the authority of the barrack- 
square. Fortunately from our point of view, the valuable ele¬ 
ment of uniformity was not combined with the true choice. 

Thus when the world war began again French commanders 
had a distincdy lower view of the capacities of infantry 
than Marlborough or those who served under him. They 
adopted the flintlock tardily. Even as late as the beginning 
of William’s campaigns the French orders were to break up 
flintlocks captured in the field. Not until 1700 was the flint¬ 
lock d efinit ely authorized in France, and its adoption was not 
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complete for some years. It follows from this that th e French 
infantry formations remained five or six ranks deep, while 
Marlborough favoured a depth of three or four. Their 
tactical regulations for 1703 still spoke of “le combat a la 
pique et au mousquet.” This phrase reveals how imper¬ 
fectly the significance of the flintlock, the ring bayonet, and 
fire tactics were realized in the French Army. They learned 
in a hard school, but they learned slowly. Once the armies 
were brought in contact the English and Dutch infantry felt 
themselves superior to the French, and this accounted for 
their trust in themselves and for Marlborough’s trust in them. 

Moreover, the French conceptions arising from these 
slightly distorted data rated the infantry too low and did 
not assign them their full scope in the battle. Louis XIV 
taught his Marshals that infantry attacks were useless and that 
cavalry was the decisive arm; whereas we always see Marl¬ 
borough’s infantry used with the cavalry and made to play their 
part with mobile cannon at every stage in the general attack. 

Neither in the use of cavalry did the armies of Louis XIV 
excel. They placed an undue emphasis upon the long horse- 
pistol, and trained their squadrons to deliver from the 
halt volleys rank after rank at opposing cavalry, using the 
sword rather when they came to the melde. Certainly one 
may say that pistol and sword counted equally with the French 
cavalry. Very different were Marlborough’s regulations. 
With the infantry he relied more on fire and less on steel than 
the French. With the cavalry he relied entirely upon steel. 
He did not, indeed, discard the pistol utterly, but he only 
allowed his cavalry three pistol-rounds per man for the whole 
campaign, the idea being that the pistol was the weapon for 
individual emergency or foraging duty. The sword and the 
shock of a mass of horsemen were the factors on which Marl¬ 
borough counted. His cavalry were trained to manoeuvre, 
to approach the enemy slowly and in close order, and then 
to ride upon them at a heavy trot in the teeth of their pistol- 
fire, This was justified by the fact that, although the musketry- 
fire of well-trained infantry could break cavalry, the pistol-fire 
of horsemen was no defence against a resolute charge. 
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It would be a mistake to assign decisive qualities to the 
differences in the tactics of the opposing atmies which have 
been set forth here. There was no contrast of black and 
white, but only of various shades of grey. The hostile 
troops were often so closely engaged and the war went on 
so long that the armies learned from one another con¬ 
tinually. Yet one can see a certain superiority of method 
from the very beginning of the new war, which asserted 
itself on several great occasions and no doubt at many other 
times which were not noticed. 

Nevertheless these were still the great days of cavalry, and 
from a quarter to a third of the men in each army were horse 
soldiers. A wide expanse of flat or gently undulating country 
was required for a trial of strength, Marlborough’s battles 
were all fought on fronts of four or five miles, whereas 
Waterloo filled but three. To find again such large fields 
we have to come down to the nineteenth century, with its 
Gettysburg and Gravelotte. The armies of Marlborough’s 
time could usually refuse battle by retiring within “in¬ 
closures ” or by remaining in rough, scrubby, broken ground. 
A smooth plain was also necessary for the infantry. It is 
difficult for a modem officer, with his ideas of individual foot 
soldiers working and scrambling separately or in small groups 
across or through any kind of country, and feeling the safer 
the more it is accidented, to realize what tiny obstacles were 
serious to the infantry of this period. Most of these 
historic features would hardly be noticed by a tourist in his 
walk. But the infantry of Marlborough and Louis XIV 
depended for their existence in battle upon keeping close and 
perfect order. Although their fire-power was growing, they 
must still depend largely upon their strict array and their 
bayonets, while all around, close at hand, often within hailing 
distance, moved the flashing squadrons which upon the 
slightest disorder could crumple them almost instantaneously 
into bloody and fatal confusion. Thus passing even a small 
hedge or ditch, which unarmed men could easily jump or 
perhaps step over, was in the presence of the enemy a most 
an xi ous business, and every movement, even of a hundred 
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yards, had to be judiciously foreseen as to the ground and 
timed as to the enemy. 

It would, however, be a mistake to infer that battles under 
these conditions were slow conflicts of feeble forces. On 
the contrary, they were far more sudden and intense than 
those of the Great War. Instead of struggles lasting for 
several weeks along fronts of seventy or eighty miles, all 
was brought into a small compass and a single day. Some¬ 
times two hundred thousand men fought for an afternoon in 
a space no larger than the London parks put together, and 
left the ground literally carpeted with a quarter of their number, 
and in places heaped with maimed or slaughtered men. The 
destiny of nations flowed with the blood from their brief 
collision. The spectacle of one of the battlefields of Marl¬ 
borough, Frederick, or Napoleon was for these reasons in¬ 
comparably more gruesome than any equal sector of the recent 
fronts in France or Flanders. 

We do not think that the warriors of our own time, 
unsurpassed in contempt of death or endurance of strain, 
would have regarded these old battles as a light ordeal. 
Instead of creeping forward from one crater to another or 
crouching low in their trenches under the blind hail of death 
and amid its shocking explosions, Marlborough’s men and 
their brave, well-trained opponents marched up to each 
other shoulder to shoulder, three, four, or six ranks deep, 
and then slowly and mechanically fired volley after volley 
into each other at duelling distance until the weaker wavered 
and broke. This was the moment when the falcon cavalry 
darted in and hacked and slashed the flying men without 
mercy. Keeping an exact, rigid formation under the utmost 
trial, filling promptly all the gaps which at every discharge 
opened in the ranks, repeating at command, platoon by 
platoon, or rank by rank, the numerous unhurried motions 
of loading and firing—these were the tests to which our 
forbears were not unequal. In prolonged sevete fighting 
the survivors of a regiment often stood for hours knee- 
deep amid the bodies of comrades writhing or for ever 
still. In their ears rang the hideous chorus of the scre ams 
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and groans of a pain which no anaesthetic would ever 
soothe. 

Here we must make a digression which may illuminate for 
the lay reader not one but many operations of war. Accounts 
of battles and campaigns almost invariably describe the 
qualitative character of the manoeuvres without reference to 
their quantitative side. For instance, we read that this battle 
was won by turning the enemy’s flank, and that by breaking 
his centre; that this army retreated because its line of supply 
was threatened; or that that advanced boldly, although its 
communications were cut, and in turn assailed those of its 
opponent. Where, then, is the secret of victory ? It looks 
at first sight so simple to say “ turn the flank,” “ pierce the 
centre,” or ** cut the communications.” But apparently none 
of these processes work by themselves. All are liable to be 
countered by other equally obvious and desirable movements. 
Thus the text-books on war too often merely show certain 
relations of the fronts and flanks of armies which have been 
as often favourable to one side as to the other. In truth, 
all these relations, though suggestive to a student, are 
meaningless apart from their quantitative data. Circumstances 
alone decide whether a correct conventional manoeuvre is 
right or wrong. The circumstances include all the factors 
which are at work at the time ; the numbers and quality of 
the troops and their morale, their weapons, their confidence in 
their leaders, the character of the country, the condition of the 
roads, time, and the weather : and behind these the politics of 
their states, the special interests which each army has to guard, 
together with many other complications. And it is the true 
comprehension at any given moment of the dynamic sum of all 
these constantly shifting forces that constitutes military genius. 

The problem can seldom be calculated on paper alone, and 
never copied from examples of the past. Its highest solution 
must be evolved from the eye and brain and soul of a single 
man, which from hour to hour are making subconsciously all 
the unweighable adjustments, no doubt with many errors, 
but with an ultimate practical accuracy. Thus while nothing 
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is more easy than to assign reasons for success or failure by 
describing die movements, it is between more or less equal 
opponents impossible to reveal the real secret of either. That 
is why the campaigns of the greatest commanders often seem 
so simple that one wonders why the other fellow did not do 
as well. That is why critics can write so cogently, and yet 
successful performers are so rare. Almost any intelligent 
scribe can draw up a lucid and logical treatise full of 
laboriously ascertained facts and technical phrases on a 
particular war situation. But the great captains of history, 
as has been said, seem to move their armies about “ as easily 
as they ride their horses from place to place.” Nothing but 
genius, the daemon in man, can answer the riddles of war, and 
genius, though it may be armed, cannot be acquired, either 
by reading or experience. In default of genius nations have 
to make war as best they can, and since that quality is much 
rarer than the largest and purest diamonds, most wars are 
mainly tales of muddle. But when from time to time it flashes 
upon the scene, order and design with a sense almost of infalli¬ 
bility draw out from hazard and confusion. “ The mere aspi¬ 
rant after a type of character only shows his hopeless inferiority 
when the natural orator or fighter or lover comes along.” 1 

The task of the commander in Marlborough’s wars was 
direct. There were no higher formations like divisions and 
corps. Even the brigade was an improvization adopted for the 
campaign. The armies were often dividedinto wings. There 
were for each wing generals of cavalry and infantry. Each, 
like the Chief, was assisted by lieutenant-generals. These high 
executive officers were available either to carry out particular 
tasks assigned to them often in the heat of action, or to 
see that the main plan, with which they were made ac¬ 
quainted, was carried out. The control of the battle was 
maintained on each side by eight or ten superior officers 
who had no permanent commands of their own, and were 
virtually the general staff officers of modern times, working 
in a faithful subordination. It was with and through these 

1 William James, The Varieties qf Religious Eteperienee. 
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that the commander-in-chief acted, and it is astonishing how 
smoothly and effectually the troops were often handled and 
great changes of plan and formation effected even in the 
stress of action. 

In the midst of the scene of carnage, with its drifting smoke- 
clouds, scurrying fugitives, and brightly coloured lines, 
squares, and oblongs of men, he sat his horse, often in the 
hottest fire, holding in his mind the position and fortunes of 
every unit in his army from minute to minute and giving his 
orders aloud. We must picture him in those days when the 
Signal Corps was non-existent, attended not only by three or 
four generals of high rank, but by at least twenty young 
officers specially trained and specially mounted, men who 
were capable of following the event with intelligent eyes, who 
watched the field incessantly, and who knew where to find 
the subordinate commanders, their brigades and regiments. 
For short distances or less important orders the runners we 
see in the tapestries with their long brass-headed staves of 
authority were used. Thus in the space of four or five hours 
perhaps thirty or forty thousand men were killed or wounded 
on the two sides, and another fearful but glorious name was 
inscribed in the annals of war. 

All this was quite different from the trials of our latter-day 
generals. We will not belittle them, but they were the trials 
of mind and spirit working in calm surroundings, often 
beyond even the sound of the cannonade. There ate no 
physical disturbances : there is no danger : there is no hurry. 
The generalissimo of an army of two million men, already for 
ten days in desperate battle, has little or nothing to do except 
to keep himself fit and cool. His life is not different, except 
in its glory, from that of a painstaking, punctual public 
official, and far less agitating than that of a Cabinet Minister 
who must face an angry Chamber on the one hand or an 
offended party upon the other. There is no need for the 
modem commander to wear boots and breeches: he will 
never ride a horse except for the purposes of health. In the 
height of his largest battles, when twenty thousand men are 
falling every day, time will hang heavy on his hands. The 
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heads of a dozen departments will from hour to hour dis¬ 
creetly lay significant sheets of paper on his desk. At intervals 
his staff will move the flags upon Ins map, or perhaps one 
evening the Chief of the Staff himself will draw a blue line or 
a brown line or make a strong arrow upon it. His hardest 
trials are reduced to great simplicity. “ Advance,” “ Hold,” 
or “ Retreat.” ** There are but ten divisions left in reserve: 
shall we give three to-day to the beseeching, clamouring 
battle-zone, or keep them back till to-morrow or the day 
after ? Shall we send them in trains to the north or to the 
south ? ” His personal encounters are limited to an un¬ 
pleasant conversation with an army commander who must be 
dismissed, an awkward explanation to a harassed Cabinet, or 
an interview with a representative of the neutral Press. Time 
is measured at least by days and often by weeks. There is 
nearly always leisure for a conference even in the gravest 
crises. It is not true that the old battle has merely been raised 
to a gigantic scale. In the process of enlargement the 
sublime function of military genius—perhaps happily—.has 
been destroyed for ever. , 

But in the times of which we tell the great commander 
proved in the day of battle that he possessed a combination of 
mental, moral, and physical qualities adapted to action which 
were so lifted above the common run as to seem almost godlike. 
His appearance, his serenity, his piercing eye, his gestures, the 
tones of his voice—nay, the beat of his heart—diffused a 
harmony upon all around him. Every word he spoke was 
decisive. Victory often depended upon whether he rode 
half a mile this way or that. At any moment a cannon-shot 
or a cavalry inrush might lay him with thousands of his 
soldiers a mangled bundle on the sod. That age has vanished 
for ever. Other trials are reserved for the human spirit. New 
and vaguer problems overtop such minds as are available. 
But let us not pretend that modern achievements can be 
compared, except by million-tongued propaganda, with the 
personal feats which the very few great captains of the 
world performed. 
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Q UEEN ANNE’S Cabinet under Marlborough’s impul- 1702, 
jion formed immediately resolute war plans by land and Sufluner 
sea for the opening campaign. Marlborough would go to 
the Low Countries—it was hoped in command of the armies 
of the Sea Powers, or at least of all the troops in English pay— 
and would strive by every means to obtain a major decision 
in the field. Sit George Rooke and the Duke of Ormonde 
would conduct a large naval and military expedition to capture 
Cadiz. From this base it would be possible, certainly in the 
following year, to take Minorca and thus dominate the 
Mediterranean. Meanwhile, in 1702, after the capture of 
Cadiz, the fleet was to cruise along the Riviera coasts for as 
long as possible in the summer months and bring brief but 
possibly important aid to Prince Eugene. That Marlborough 
had resolved on this plan of naval action from the moment 
that he took power and while the Cabinet was still only 
partially formed is proved by the following letter. 


Marlborough to Godolphin The tlAGtm 

April 4 

I do not doubt they [the Dutch] will come into the project of 
Cadiz; and when we are masters of it, I believe they will be of 
opinion that part of the fleet may go with six or seven thousand 
men as high as Naples, but not stay above three weeks. The time 
this squadron is in the Straits, the rest of the men must be employed 
infortifying Cadi%. 

A farther thought here is that before the fleet shall return 
home they should seize upon Corunna, and leave a garrison 
there if the place be tenable. In order to know that it is, the 
Queen would send a good engineer by the packet-boat to 
Corunna. 
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What I now write arises from a conversation I had with the 
Secretary of the Admiralty last Sunday, before I had your 
directions . 1 

To both these bold designs violent opposition arose from 
all concerned. We shall see presently the impediments to 
the campaign on land, but the obstruction of some of the 
high authorities in the Cabinet and of Sir George Rookc 
to the naval expedition was vehement. In 1701 under 
King William, who had a deep comprehension of Mediter¬ 
ranean naval strategy and its relation to the general 
war, he had written, “ I must repeat my opinion that no 
service can balance the hazard of bringing our great ships 
home in the winter” (J.e., keeping them out so late that 
they would have to cross the Bay and enter the mouth 
of the English Channel in the winter). He now incited 
the merchants to cry out that the Channel would be at 
the mercy of the French. He persuaded Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell, who was to be in charge of the Channel, to 
complain that his force was inadequate. All this resistance 
and the arguments which sustained it were beaten down 
by the leading men in the Cabinet, and the main Anglo- 
Dutch fleet in overwhelming superiority to the enemy sailed 
for the coast of Spain and the attack on Cadiz at the end 
of July. They carried besides marines eight thousand 
soldiers under the Duke of Ormonde, and were thus capable 
of seizing this all-important harbour by an amphibious 
descent. 

For the year 170a Louis had decided to set his strongest 
army against Holland. He knew the divisions and un¬ 
certainty into which the Republic had been thrown by the 
death of King William. He believed that the links which 
joined it to England had been at the least gravely weakened. 
He counted upon a period of hesitation and loss of contact 
which, if turned to good account by military action, 

1 Alfred Morrison Papers, H.M,C., Report EX, Part II, 464, 
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might bteak the Dutch and scare off the English. The 
prejudices of the Tories against heavy war on the Con¬ 
tinent and their sympathy with Jacobite sentiment were 
well known at Versailles, and indeed throughout Europe. 
Their preponderance in Queen Anne’s Administration was 
widely accepted as opening a period of English detachment 
from the main struggle. It was quite natural for friend 
and foe to reckon without Marlborough. The Courts and 
chancelleries knew Sarah, and had made a study of her 
relations with the new Queen. They regarded Marlborough 
as a favoured Court personage, able no doubt, and busy 
with intrigue, but owing his influence entirely to the Queen’s 
affection for his wife. True, he had also been in the 
previous year King William’s man, but it was well known 
that William managed all great business very closely himself. 
How could foreigners measure the real relations of the 
Cockpit group ? How could they know what Marlborough 
was or foresee what he would become ? 

According to the treaties of the Grand Alliance, the 
Emperor should have ranged ninety thousand troops out of 
his quota of a hundred and twenty thousand in the field 
against the French. Actually he was unable by midsummer 
to place more than forty thousand in Italy under the com¬ 
mand of Prince Eugene, and could only muster twenty 
thousand upon the Rhine under the Margrave Prince Louis 
of Baden. The Imperial forces had been weakened by an 
insurrection which had broken out in Hungary, and also by 
the unfriendly and already almost menacing attitude of the 
Elector of Bavaria. We shall deal hereafter with both these 
vexatious developments. 

The evident failure of the Empire to make any serious con¬ 
centration upon the Upper Rhine led the French to leave 
that theatre in suspense while they used their principal 
armies against Eugene in Italy, and against the formidable 
Anglo-Dutch forces which were now on a war footing in 
the Netherlands. Two Marshals of France, Villeroy and 
Venddme, with sixty thousand men, were assigned to the 
Italian theatre. Marshal BoufHers, with sixty thousand 
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men, comprising the first army of France, confronted the Sea 
Powers in the Low Countries. Marshal Catinat, with twenty 
thousand men, watched the Margrave about the confluence 
of the Neckar with the Rhine, and guarded Alsace. By the 
be ginnin g of June both sides had placed about two hundred 
thousand men upon the fighting fronts, with large and 
growing establishments in the rear. 

In all prudence the French should first have blotted out 
the Maestricht enclave as well as the neighbouring small patch 
of Dutch territory around Jiilich. Maastricht cut Lhc naviga¬ 
tion of the Meuse, and spoiled the main line for the supply 
of armies invading Holland. But it was possible by convoys 
from the province of Brabant and from Cologne, and 
by for min g large magazines in Vcnloo and Rurcmonde, 
to carry the tide of war to the north, leaving- Macstricht 
isolated behind it, to be submerged later on. And of course, 
if their forward plans had succeeded and the Dutch armies 
had been beaten and the homelands of Holland invaded, the 
life of Maestricht was severely limited. Therefore the Great 
King and the French High Command did not hesitate to 
place their main army, as soon as the campaigning season 
began, within twenty miles of Nimwcgen in the narrowing 
tongue-tip of Cleves, which divides the valleys of the Meuse 
and the Rhine. This was a plan which would answer best, 
if everything went well. Marshal Boufilers, having Tallard, 
the former Ambassador in London, as his lieutenant, lay 
therefore at Xanten with the French northern army. I Ie was 
based on two long stretches of the Rhine and the Meuse, 
along which he held all the fortresses, except only Macstricht. 
From this position Boufilers began to negotiate with the 
Elector-King of Brandenburg-Prussia, offering him the whole 
territory of Cologne and Li 6 gc if he would abandon the allies 
and lay Holland open to invasion. The Elector, newly 
recognized as King ‘ in * Prussia by the Empetoc and, at 
Marlborough’s insistence, by Queen Anne, played with the 
envoys, gathered his troops, but also kept the Dutch on 
tenterhooks. 

The Dutch, with Marlborough’s approval, hut before the 
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question of command had been settled, had begun the cam¬ 
paign of 1702 by laying siege in the middle of April to the 
fortress of Kaiserswerth, a place “ mean but well fortified.” 1 
Rheinberg, some fifteen miles to the north of it, was out of 



FORTRESSES OF TXXE MEUSE AND RHINE, EARLY IN 1702 2 


cannon-shot of the river and no effective barrier upon navi¬ 
gation. The fall of Kaiserswerth, therefore, would open the 
Rhine at least as far as Cologne. Moreover, tiffs movement 
would be encouraging to the German allies and the Empire, 

1 T. Btodrick, A Comp/eat History of tht halt War (1713), p. 11, 

9 All places not shown in the small plans will bo found in the general map, 
facing p, 606. 
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with whom it would put the Dutch in closer relation. 
The French were watched by the Earl of Alhlonc, better 
known to us as Ginkcl, with a weaker allied force at Cran.cn- 
burg, while the allied besieging force made its way to 
Kaiserswcrth, keeping the broad Rhine between them and 
the French. 

As soon as the investment of Kaiserswcrth began Boufllcrs 
detached Tallard with thirteen thousand men to hamper the 
siege, even if he could not relieve the place. Tallard did 

not feel able to cross the 
river in the face of the 
Allies, nor was it thought 
wise to make this direct 
assault upon the German 
R cicli. A 11 hough he can¬ 
nonaded and harassed 
their camps. Tabard was 
not able to prevent the 
regular progress of the 
siege. Early in May the 
Duke of Burgundy had 
arrived at Rant on to 
‘learn the art of war* 
under Boufllcrs, and as¬ 
sumed nominal command 
of the French army. The presence of a Prince of the Blootl 
was held to require special exertions from till. Boufllcrs there¬ 
fore on June 10,while Kaiserswcrth was still holding out, sud¬ 
denly and swiftly advanced in two columns through Gloves 
and Gennep to cop 1 Ginkcl. The experienced Dutch soldier 
was nearly caught. His own information was late and faulty. 
At the last moment he was saved by a wattling message 
from the Prussian King and by an instant precipitate retreat 
through thenigbt. At dawn the French cavalry pincers almost 
closed upon him; but by barely a single mile and half an 
hour he escaped, and his breathless troops, for whom an 

1 We plead that this admirable word, used ns early ns 1704, should (nkc Us place 
In the English language without any further reproach of slang. 
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English brigade was the rearguard, turned to bay beneath 
the fortress guns of Nimwegen. 1 Even these might not 
have been available for their protection. The governor of 
the town was suspected of being suborned by the French, and 
it was the burghers alone who armed and manned the batteries 
after breaking into the arsenal in which the pieces and their 
ammunition lay. Berwick thought that if a battle had been 
fought on the glacis of Nimwegen the French might have 
entered the town pell-mell with the routed Dutch. But the 
cannon which the burghers had dragged to the ramparts dur¬ 
ing the night and morning 
now began to fire in large 
numbers and with effect upon 
the pursuers. BoufHers hesi¬ 
tated and, narrowly baulked, 
eventually drew off and 
posted himself near Gennep. 

This episode deeply alarmed 
the Dutch in their disturbed 
political condition. Indeed, 
they might well have aban¬ 
doned the siege of Kaisers- 
werth if that place had not 
fortunately capitulated on 
June xj. 

Marlborough had reached the Dutch capital on May 26 to 
find every one in distress and everything in dispute. The 
supreme command was still unsettled. In June the Prussian 
King arrived to press somewhat half-heartedly his claim. 
There is little doubt that 1 -Icinsius and his colleagues meant 
by now to have Marlborough; but the actual announcement 
was embarrassing. In these circumstances they requested 
him to remain at The Hague as long as Frederick I was 
there. 8 GiukcFs narrow escape and the growing public 
danger forced the decision. Nimwegen, the key of the 

* See Loul Cutis’ account (Portland Papers, IIM.C,, iv, 40) and Cardonnel's 
comments and cortections in Add. MSS., 48918, ff, 13-18. 

a Cardonnel to Aglionby, June 21 j S.P., 84/4*3. 
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Rhine delta and the gateway into Holland, had obviously 
been in dire peril for some hours. This was no time for 
compliments to royalty. The foreign princely candidates, 
including the Prussian King, had all been ruled out by Queen 
Anne’s opposition. The Dutch, with the French bayonets 
glistening at their very throats, were sure that Queen Anne’s 
husband would not do. Indeed, since May they had made it 
clear that for their part they would never consent. Still 
they hesitated, and the tension on the front grew. On 
June 30 Marlborough, judging the moment opportune, 
announced that he must leave for Nimwcgcn, presumably to 
command the British troops and those in English pay, 1 This 
apparently clinched the matter; for when he started for the 
front the next day he was in possession of a patent which 
conferred on him the title of Deputy Captain-General of the 
Republic. Cardonnel wrote to say, “ The Stales have given 
directions to all their Generals and other officers to obey 
my Lord Marlborough as their General.” 2 On July 3 there 
is a letier of Marlborough’s from Nimwcgcn thanking the 
Dutch for their decision. 3 Thus we may say that from the 
beginning of July 170a Marlborough assumed command of 
all the Dutch, British, and hired German forces and became 
the principal general of the Grand Alliance. This post, with 
its authority varying according to events and the diffeient 
signatory Powers, he held continuously till the end of 1711. 
It was never in his power to give orders which covered the 
whole field of the war, and in many quarters and conjunctures 
his command was disputed, divided, or merely nominal. 
But for these ten years he was by loyal assent or tacit recog¬ 
nition the leading general of all the armies of Europe leagued 
against France. His own discretion and frequent submissions, 
combined with the shattering military events which he pro¬ 
duced, preserved to him, if often only in a ghostlike form, 
a vague but majestic primacy. He could at no time have 
asserted a claim to be Generalissimo without widespread 

* Stanhope to Hedges, June 30; S.P., 84/2*4, f. 68, 

* Dispatches, i, 4. 

8 Letter to Fagcl, ibid., p, ;. 
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repudiation; but there was never an allied demand for 
anyone else. 

The Dutch, when at last they gave Mailboiough the com¬ 
mand of their armies and to enforce their authority paid him 
a salary of ten thousand pounds a year, had very definite 
intentions about the kind of warfare he should wage. They 
thought he was the best man for the command, and, indeed, 
the only one who could hold it. But thcii confidence did not 
go so far as letting him fight a battle. By the Constitution of 
the Republic two members of the Government were bound to 
accompany their Captain-General throughout his operations, 
and no impoitant action could be fought or town besieged 
without their assent. They had even sent their deputies to 
King William’s headquarters. They now provided Marl¬ 
borough with mentors and ccnsois in the Baron Hcyden and 
Mynheer Geldcimalsen. All the DuLch generals looked to 
the two Dutch Deputies, and Marlborough had to fight his 
first campaign as well as he could within the limits which they 
prescribed. We shall relate how this system hampered and 
frustrated Marlborough’s plans. But it must not be supposed 
that this arose from the personal timidity of the Deputies. 
They had definite instructions from the Dutch Government 
that no battle was to be risked that could possibly be avoided, 
and that piudence and moderation should rule both strategy 
and tactics. Marlborough’s endeavour was to petsuadc them 
to depart from their instructions, and how he tempted and 
inspired them will presently be seen. Geldermalsen, a 
Zeelander and a former Ambassador to England, soon 
succumbed to Matlborough’s arts, and stood up vigorously 
for the rights of the English general, even against his own 
fello w-countrymen. 

When the news of Marlborough’s appointment as Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief reached the camps, indignation rose high 
among the Dutch gcneials at their supersession. Ginkd had 
to the last contended for the command upon alternate days. 
Opdam, Overkirk, and Slangenbcrg deemed their military 
records and experience superior to those of this foreigner. 
He had, they argued, never grounded himself in the theory 
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of war by professional study. Court favour, diplomatic 
influence, political intrigue, a chain of accidents, the mutually 
destructive claims of better men, had given him the coveted 
distinction. There was truth in much of this; but there was 
other truth besides. 

Upon his arrival at Nimwegcn Marlborough at first 
remained in considerable seclusion. He sat through the 
councils of war silent and observant. He took his great 
position sedately, To Godolphin, who wrote his congratu¬ 
lations, he replied, “The station I am now in . . . would 
have been a great deal more agreeable to me if it could 
have been had without dispute and a tittle less trouble ; hut 
patience will overcome all things.” fie treated Ginkel and 
the other Dutch generals with equal respect and reserve. 
He seems to have spoken more intimately to the captains of 
the foreign mercenary contingents. These soon gained the 
impression that the new Commandcr-in-Chief did not approve 
of the cautious methods of making war which reigned in 
the allied camp. He seemed dissatisfied with the idea of 
passively protecting the frontier, and possibly capturing some 
Belgian fortress in the course of the campaign, lie was 
reported to hold strange doctrines about war. England was 
not attracted by small warfare or limited objects. It was not 
this town nor that which she sought. The annihilation of 
the French army in a great battle and the humbling of 
Louis XIY in the open field were the purposes which had 
brought the English troops to the Netherlands. I Ic would 
not agree to be responsible to the Queen if the allied army 
tethered itself at the gates of Nimwegen, and allowed the 
enemy to live at its side on friendly soil between the Meuse 
and the Rhine. He had not been a week at headquarters 
before it was known that he was demanding drastic decisions 
from the Dutch Government. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

° r Dockuniwuo 

July 13,1702 

I am ashamed to write from this camp, for we ought to have 
marched from hence three or four days ago; but the fears the 
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Dutch have for Nimwegcn and the Rhine created such difficulties 
when we were to take a resolution that we were forced to send 
to The Hague, and the States would not come to any resolution, 
but have made it more difficult, by leaving it to the general 
officers, at the same time recommending, in the first place, the 
safety of the Rhine and Nimwegcn. ... If the fear of Nimwegcn 
and the Rhine had not hindered us from marching into Brabant, 
they [the enemy] must then have had the disadvantage of govern¬ 
ing themselves by our motions, whereas we are now obliged to 
mind them . 1 

His attitude caused excitement in the camp and perturba¬ 
tion at The Hague. I-Ieinsius felt so insecure in his authority, 
and all parties in Holland were in such lively alarm, that it 
was only with extreme difficulty that they could be per¬ 
suaded to entertain any offensive operation. They clung to 
the strong army which now stood between them and the 
enemy, and sought to prevent any movement which would 
uncover Nimwegen. They could not bear to “ lose sight of 
the Army.” But Gcldermaisen supported Marlborough. 
He wrote to Heinsius on July 9 : 

I must beg you in the name of God to be so good as to work 
unceasingly for a resolve to do something effective; for without 
action all is lost. . . . Mylord Marlborough cannot but be in lively 
distress to see himself at the head of the stronger army tied to 
the gates of a town or subsisting with the enemy upon allied soil. 
It will be difficult to justify such manoeuvres to England, and 
there they will accuse the weakness of our Government . 2 

The discussions were protracted both in the capital and 
in the camp. Meanwhile Marlborough was drawing in 
reinforcements from every quarter, and by July 6 had con¬ 
centrated in front of Nimwegen at Duckcnbcrg an army 
which, though somewhat smaller than the French, gave him 
the assurance that he was master. He held a grand review, 
and sixty thousand well-trained soldiers, equipped and fur¬ 
nished in every way and led by experienced or veteran 
officers, paraded before him. O11 the 15th he marched with 
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his whole force directly towards the enemy and camped upon 
the Meuse about Grave. Here only seven miles separated 
the two armies. He found time to write to Sarah. 

John to Sarah 

July n, 1702 

We have now very hot weather, which I hope will ripen the 
fruit at St Albans. When you are there, pray think how happy 
I should be walking alone with you. No ambition can make 
me amends for being from you. If it were not impertinent, 
I should desire you in every letter to give my humble duty to 
the Queen, for I do serve her with all my heart and soul. 1 am 
on horseback or answering letters all day long; for besides the 
business of tire army, I have letters from The Hague, and all 
places where her Majesty has any Ministers. So that if it were 
not for my zeal for her service, 1 should certainly desert, for you 
know of all things I do not love writing. 1 

The ostensible object of the advance had been the siege 
of Rheinberg, but Marlborough intended, once the army was 
in motion, to substitute a larger design. The challenging 
movement of the army and its magnificent appearance freed 
the troops from the sense of weakness and irresolution by 
which they had been oppressed while they huddled around 
Nimwegen. His perfect sclf-confidence, although he was 
for the first time at the head of a great army, spread 
itself throughout the ranks. But the Dutch generals were 
stubborn, and their Government ijuakcd. It took Marl¬ 
borough a fortnight to persuade them to the next move. 
It may be that if he had had a free hand he would have 
matched directly into Brabant and towards Antwerp. But he 
knew the States-General would never allow their provinces 
to be, as they would have declared, exposed. There was, 
however, another plan which offered remarkable advantages. 
Marlborough saw the rickety foundations beneath the bold, 
aggressive position which BouiHcrs had assumed. 

Sixty miles behind the menacing French front lay 
Maastricht, strong and unsubdued, with its ample supplies, 

1 Coxa, i, i 7 z, 
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beckoning its friends from the north. The advance of a strong 
army towards Maestricht would immediately bring Boufflers 
hurrying back to Brabant and to a safer line of communications. 
He would have to abandon the Meuse and its three French 
fortresses of Venloo, Stevensweert, and Ruremonde, or— 
fight and win a battle. Without alarming the Dutch by 
dwelling unduly on this second possibility, Marlborough 
pressed for permission to march south from Nimwegen. 
Even for this limited movement he had a wearying struggle. 
He had to persuade not only generals who, like Ginkel, 
resented his command, but a crowd of anxious Dutch 
functionaries and magnates. He took a number of these 
upon a reconnaissance towards BoufEers’ camp, and, pointing 
to the long lines of French tents, remarked, “ I shall soon 
rid you of these troublesome neighbours.” 

As the Rheinberg project faded from the lateness of the 
siege material, and as delay threatened to sink into futility, 
Marlborough made an offer to the States which, while it 
allayed their fears, increased his and their dangers. He 
offered to divide the army. Geldermalsen was speeding to 
and fro between headquarters and The Hague. “ Should 
we follow what he thinks to be best,” wrote Marlborough 
to Godolphin on July 20, 

I think the French may have it in their power to beat us. But 
to comply as far as I can, I have this night proposed to them 
the leaving twenty squadrons of horse, and eighteen battalions 
of foot, to entrench themselves before Nimwegen, and to pass 
the Meuse with the rest of the army, or to march with the 
whole towards Clevcs, in order to get between Venloo and the 
French, if possible, so as to be able to attack them. 1 

At length after the loss of ten precious days his patience 
and the sense of confidence he inspired around him prevailed. 
The Dutch still disbelieved that the march he proposed would 
have the result of forcing Boufflers to retire, but they con¬ 
sented to the experiment. At the last minute a disappoint¬ 
ment occurred. The Prussian and Hanoverian contingents 
had arrived with orders that they were not on any account to 

1 Coxe, 1 ,173. 
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cross the Meuse. “ la that case,” said Marlborough, “ they 
need not have come at all.” When this remonstrance, com¬ 
bined with the recent recognition which Marlborough had 
procured from Queen Anne of the Great Elector as King in 
Prussia, reached Berlin it was effective. At last on July 26 
Marlborough, having thrown his three bridges under pretence 
of seeking forage, crossed to the left bank of the Meuse with 
about fifty thousand men, including the English. That night 
and on the following days he marched steadily southward. 

On the 31st he captured 
a small frontier garrison 
and three hundred men 
in the castle of Gravens- 
brUclc, and reached Lille 
Saint -1 tubert the same 
night. Here he halted, 
having covered forty 
miles. What would the 
enemy do ? 

They did what Marl¬ 
borough had promised. 
The results were imme¬ 
diate. lie obliged the 
enemy, in Captain 
Parker’s homely words, 

“ to quit their camp and 
dance after him,” 1 lie 
gained the initiative. From the very first moment that 
Bouffiers saw his movement he broke up his camp neat 
Clcves, marched with all speed back to Ruremonde, and 
summoned Tallard’s detachments to join the main army. On 
the 28th he was at Ruremonde, waiting anxiously for 'J'aHard 
to draw closer. The danger of his position on the Meuse, 
with hostile Maeslricht behind him, was apparent the moment 
it was tested. He must form contact again with his (rue 
base in Brabant. But to do this he had to march round 
Marlborough’s front. Says Packer, “ We were just between 

1 Patker, Altman p, 79, 
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them and home and they had no way homeward but by 
marching over a heath which was within half a league of 
our camp.” 1 

On the 30th Boufflers, seeing no other chance open, turned 
westward and began his perilous march. The reader will see 
from the diagram that the two armies were now approaching 
each other almost at right angles and that a serious battle 
might be fought. Boufflers was at a grave disadvantage, 
because he had, in slipping past, to expose during the whole 
day his right flank to Marlborough’s downward spear-thrust. 
He had to make a flank march across the front of an army 
which he must presume would attack him in the midst of 
that awkward manoeuvre. He could not know what troops, 
if any, Marlborough had been obliged to leave behind to 
soothe the Dutch. There might well be seventy thousand men 
on top of Boufflers when he was most ill-arranged to receive 
them. Moreover Maestricht, that hostile fortress with its 
large garrison, was already obtruding itself upon his move¬ 
ments. The gap between Marlborough’s army and Maestricht 
was now only twenty miles. Boufflers decided to run the risk. 
Meanwhile Marlborough was joined by the English artillery, 
escorted by two battalions and comprising thirty-four cannon 
and four “ Hawbitzers,” or half the artillery of the army. 

We can sec from the letter which he wrote to Godolphin 
upon the morning of the 30th how crucially the relations 
of the two armies were defined. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Camp near. Hamont 
July jo, 1702 

... I might have less time [to write] to-morrow since out 
march will in all likelihood that day be governed by the motion 
of the French army. For if they march from Wectt, where we 
take their camp now to be, we shall endeavour to make their 
march uneasy [/.«., attack them]. If they stay in their camp, 
which it is generally believed they will not, we shall then post 
ourselves between them and the Demcr. Our marches have 
already had the effect desired, which was their repassing the Meuse, 
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which had we done sooner had been much better. But the very 
extravagant fears all Holland had for Nimwegcn and the passage 
of the Rhine had like to have spoiled all the campaign. 1 hope 
now we shall oblige them to quit the Meuse by which we shall be 
able to besiege Venloo, and make the [our] army for the rest of 
the campaign subsist in their country. If they would venture any¬ 
thing this summer , it ought to be this day : for our march is upon an 
open heath and we are weaker by sixteen regiments of foot than we shall 
be three days hence. I am just getting on horseback to begin the 
march, and my letter is dated from the place where we arc to 
camp to-night. The French are nearer to it than we are, but 
I do not think they will venture [i.e., fight). But by this march 
they must own that we do not avoid meeting them. In my next 
I shall be able to tell you what party [i.e.,parti = decision] they 
have taken ; for they must resolve cither to quit the Meuse 
or abandon Brabant. 1 

There is an air of suppressed excitement about this matter- 
of-fact letter, and one feels that the writer, about to mount his 
horse and hoping in a few hours to command in his first 
great battle, wished to leave some record of his mood and 
situation. It was an impulse to which he rarely yielded. We 
have only one or two instances when he seems to look at. 
himself and his background in a mirror. Wc may measure 
the tenseness of the business from this fact. Actually the 
climax was delayed. 

Marlborough had from the beginning intended to bring 
matters to a point where both the French, in spite of their- 
disadvantage, and the Dutch, in spite of their misgivings, 
would be compelled to fight. Once on the move and in 
contact with the enemy he began to assert his authority. 
“ From day to day,” said Geldcrmalsen, “ he makes it the 
more felt that he is Commander here; whereas at Nimwegcn 
he sought to do nothing that was not decided by the generals.” a 
He hoped that once the Dutch were presented with a rare 
war-chance of taking the enemy at a marked disadvan¬ 
tage he would be able to swing them into the battle. But 
he reckoned vainly. On the night of August i, at Little 

1 Partly in Com (wrongly transcribed), i, 175, 

* To Heinsius, August 1,1702; von Nootden, t, 261. 
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Bruegel, he saw that the moment had come. He exposed 
to the Dutch Deputies his intention to attack BoufHers with 
his whole army the next day. We do not know how long he 
wrestled with them: in the end they agreed. All the baggage 
was sent back, and the allied army was set in battle array. 
Dawn broke, and Marlborough was on horseback, meaning to 
order a general attack upon the French, the heads of whose 
columns were to be seen approaching from the southward, 
about to cross his front. But then ensued a painful scene. 
The Deputies had given their consent: the decisivecommands 
were about to be issued : and now they withdrew it. They 
were conscious of their weak position. They did not dictate 
—they besought him not to put the army of the Republic 
upon the cast of the die. He might have been right about 
the strategy, but no one could tell whether he would be 
victorious in a battle. There was the risk of defeat and the cer¬ 
tainty of heavy loss. Besides, they had now heard what he had 
known the day before, that Tallard was close behind BoufHers 
and that the enemy’s army was thus superior in numbers. 
They implored him to let them off their over-night resolve. 

Anyone acquainted with war will realize that this was a 
very hard trial for a general. But the armies of a coalition 
cannot be handled like those of a single state. Swallowing his 
feelings, the Commandcr-in-Chief bowed to their appeals. 
There should be no battle: but he exacted a condition. They 
must, he said, ride out with him to see what might have 
happened. They did so, and beheld during the whole of the 
morning of the and the French army, in imposing numbers 
but considerable disorder, streaming across their front with 
their whole flank exposed. As this spectacle told its own 
tale, the Deputies admitted that a grand opportunity had been 
lost. But another immediately recurred. After their long 
march the French were forced to camp on the night of 
August z at Zonhoven, still in a most dangerous position. 
Marlborough, hopeful that his demonstration in the morning 
would win him freedom to give the necessary orders, again 
urged an attack the next day. Again the Deputies could not 
bring themselves to do such violence to their instructions. 

l}i 
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Upon the opportunity we have confirmation from the other 
side. Berwick, with his military instinct, measured the 
position as well as Marlborough. 

The Earl of Marlborough proposed to march up to us, by 
passing the defile of Peer, by which a battle on the heaths would 
have been unavoidable; but the Deputies of the Statcs-General 
would never consent to this, any more than to attack us in our 
camp at Sonoven. This was very fortunate for us; for we 
were posted in such a manner that we should have been beaten 
without being able to stir, our left being very high, and our right 
sunk into a cul-de-sac between two rivulets. 1 

The retreat of Boufflers from the Meuse had enabled 
Marlborough to draw six thousand men, nine battalions, to 
his army from the troops extorted from him to cover 
Nimwegen. When these joined him he was again definitely 
the stronger. But the veto on battles continued. Thus 
Boufflers, so recently aggressive and menacing, was able 
to make his escape into Brabant, lie hail lost no battle, 
but he had abandoned the whole Meuse with its fortresses 
and two out of the three areas which he had been told by 
Louis XIV it was his duty to guard. Here was the first 
crux of Marlborough’s campaign of 170a. 

Amid these trials he found relief in writing to Sarah about 
all sorts of things, great and small. * u We do not march 
to-morrow so that I have written to Lord Churchill [his son). 
If you do not like it, send me such a letter as you would have 
me write.” Apparently tlic children were in Sarah’s special 
department, or perhaps this was in answer to his son’s 
request to be allowed to go to the wars. “ This afternoon 
is the only time I have had to myself this seven or eight days, 
and I have employed it in writing to you and iny dear Children 
for I have no mind to go to bed. . . ” You say nothing 

to me,” he complained, “ how the lilection went at St Albans, 
nor how my garden is, which I have not forgot. ... I do 
beg of you not do be uneasy that you have not sent me the 
accounts, for I had much rather never have them, titan that 
you should do it at a time when it might be troublesome to 

1 Mrnotu, i, 170, 
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you.” He asked Sarah whether anything could be done for 
one of his assistants—Courant. “It is not reasonable to 
expect the Queen should remember her intentions of doing 
something for [him], instead of letting him be page of the 
backstairs; but since he had the honour of being in the 
poor Duke’s family [the late Duke of Gloucester] I desire 
you would some way know if anything be done for him; 
for his being with me should not be the occasion of his being 
the only one not provided for.” He deals at length with the 
time of the meeting of Parliament. It would be “ very much 
for her Majesty’s interest in the country if they meet early 
in October, so that everybody might see that the new Parlia¬ 
ment as well as her Majesty are zealous for the Common 
Cause. . . . Till that be seen the Empire will not do as they 
ought.” He hopes that timely notice will be given to the 
Members and Peers, so that they will not settle down for the 
autumn in their country estates. He thinks Ministers are 
foolish in going to their country houses and hoping fora quiet 
holiday when Parliament will inevitably be summoned soon. 
He urges, “If this matter be not resolved quickly and notice 
given, I am afraid you will find Sunderland, and a great 
many of his friends, not consider, or not know, the great 
advantage it would be to the Queen, and the Common Cause, 
to have them meet early, but [will] consider only their own 
conveniency of staying in their countries and so be against the 
meeting.” Pie says that “ 76 ” (? Harley) will be disappointed 
if he imagines that he can go to his country house and yet 
be back in time for the meeting of Parliament, 

In all these desultory fragments two sentences break in at 
different points which show us what was really in his mind. 
“ These Iasi three or four days have been very uneasy, I having been 
obliged to take more pain s than I a m well a ble to endure .” And, 
later, “ Tray give my humble duty to the Queen. I ms in hopes 
the day before yesterday I might have done her some service 1 

The second disappointment arose in the following manner. 
Louis was shocked at the loss of the Meuse and the occupation 

1 This letter Is dated August j. It was plainly not finished for some days. The 
undotllning Is Marlborough’s, 
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by his enemies of the large territories of Spanish Gueklcrland 
and the Bishopric of Liege. He had not been accustomed to 
such treatment. He sent insistent instructions to his grand¬ 
son, the Duke of Burgundy, to show greater vigour, and 
above all to make sure that Vcnloo and the other now isolated 
fortresses on the Meuse were not captured. Marlborough, 
with what the confederates called “ the grand army,” still lay 
in the heaths about Peer, and their supply was an intricate 
business. They could not use the Meuse because of the 
untaken French fortresses. They had to subsist cither upon 
stores drawn from the immense magazines of Macstricht ot 
by convoys from Nimwegen and Bois-le-Duc, which latter 
place the English soldiers, anticipating modes which they 
used in the Great War, quaintly called “ Boilduck.” 

Bouffiers, animated by Berwick and spurred by the King, 
tried to interrupt Marlborough’s communications with the 
north. Accordingly, on August 9 and 10 he marched to 
Riethoven, sending Berwick forward to Eindhoven. Now 
this movement was not at all objectionable to Marlborough. 
On the contrary, he saw in it another opportunity of drawing 
the French and enticing the Dutch Deputies to where they 
would have to fight. So he played the second phase of this 
double game the goal of which was battle. 

It happened that an important convoy, probably of 
seven or eight hundred wagons containing both bread and 
treasure, was moving under the escort of Lord Albemarle— 
William’s friend,the youngKeppcl—down from “Boilduck” 
to the army. Bouffiers and Berwick in their new positions 
were well placed to intercept it. Marlborough, facing about 
at Hamont, sent the Dutch general Opdam, of whom more 
(and little good) hereafter, with six thousand men to Helmond 
to bring in Albemarle and his convoy safely. We can see 
without doubt that he meant to use both Opdam and the 
convoy as glittering baits of different sizes and character to 
provoke a general action. On the morning of August 16 the 
convoy had nearly joined Opdam, and Berwick was about to 
fall on both. Bouffiers was hurrying forward with his main 

army; but just as Berwick was about to fall on Opdam—in 
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fact, only a mile separated the forces—Boufflers learned that 
Marlborough with his whole army was advancing rapidly on 
his own flank. The Marshal thereupon recalled Berwick, 
who was indignant at being baulked, and countermarched 
himself with rapidity out of harm’s way. The hook had been 
shown too soon. Marlborough withdrew south for another 
cast, and once again he used Opdam as the bait. He kept 
Opdam and his tempting 
detachment just far 
enough behind him to 
attract the French. 

Boufflers, with his back 
towards Holland, now 
followed for three days, 

Marlborough retreating 
towards France. Where 
armies are equal the 
general who is retiring 
can always turn and fight, 
and as he can choose the 
moment, so he can choose 
the ground. For three 
days the French had the 
exhilaration of apparently 
driving the enemy before 
them and away from his 
home and his communications. On the afternoon of the 
third day they began to emerge from difficult country on to 
the Heath of Hclchtcren, a wide expanse well suited to the 
action of cavalry, in which arm Marlborough was superior. 
Here they saw the allied army suddenly drawn up in full array 
and evidently about to strike. Now even the Dutch Deputies 
were converted. Any plain man could see the advantage they 
would have in attacking the French while they were but half- 
debouched from defiles, scrub, and morasses. They gave th eir 
assents, and the Commander-in-Chief, so called, issued his 
orders. The cannonade opened from both artilleries, and 
several hundred men were stricken in each of the armies. 
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At five o’clock Opdam on the right, reinforced to ten 
thousand men, was ordered to begin the battle by attacking 
the French left, whose difficulties and disarray could be 
plainly seen. But after the Dutch Deputies the Dutch 
generals. Opdam, alleging the state of the ground, con¬ 
sumed three vital hours without making any appreciable 
movement. The advance of the rest of the army depended 
upon Opdam. Night fell, and under its cover the French 
were able to complete their deployment. 

The next day, the 24th, although the battle would have 
been much more even, Marlborough still wished to engage. 
But now it was the Deputies who jibbed. They could see 
the advantages which might have been seized yesterday, but 
to-day the issue seemed balanced. Surely it was wiser to wait 
till to-morrow. If Boufflcrs attacked he mu st be encountered; 
but if he did not attack the matter could be reconsidered on 
the morrow. " To-morrow,” said Marlborough, " Monsieur 
de Boufflers will be gone,” And so he was. “ The French 
lofty army,” wrote Sergeant Milkier, " immediately with¬ 
drew from their attempt and fell backward.” 1 A pursuit by 
the English cavalry yielded only minor advantages. Here 
was the second crisis of the campaign, 1 Iere was the second 
lost opportunity. 

We owe to Ailcsbury a glimpse of Marlborough on one 
of these days which seems to bring him near to us. The 
Earl had asked to visit Marlborough at the front in order 
to press for leave to go to England on his private affairs. 
Marlborough had replied that he had better not, "and 
you may guess the reason,” he said in a letter, lie had 
described himself as “ set round with a company of officers 
that he knew were my enemies.” So Ailcsbury sent his 
secretary, one Mr West, with a letter. The secretary found 
Marlborough under cannon-fire, “ standing in the middle 
of a circle of generals. The bombardment was to celebrate 
St Louis’s day.” The secretary, guided by a companion, 
approached. Marlborough recognized him, and, turning 
aside from his staff, said, “ Mr West, my humble service 

1 Millner, Journal, p, *6, 
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to my lord. You see I cannot write now, but I will send 
an express to Aix.” He added a warning that the spot 
was dangerous. Mr West bowed and withdrew with his 
companion a short distance. There was a long whistle 
and another horrid sound; Mr West’s companion had had 
his head sheared off. The secretary thereupon considered 
his mission at an end; “ not being used,” says Ailesbury, 
“ to such hot work, no doubt he was severely affrighted.” 1 
The day of St Louis is August 25, and Ailesbury explicitly 
cites the year as 1702. We may therefore fix this incident 
during the contact of the armies around Helchteren. 

Marlborough repressed his wrath at the obstructions by 
which he was hampered. It has been said of him that he 
had so many plans all thought out in his mind, and could 
change so easily from one to the other, that he suffered less 
by the frustration of his combinations than would a general 
whose heart was set on some particular scheme. He always 
felt that if he was not allowed to win one way, he could find 
another. Still, these were torturing experiences. 

He wrote to Godolphin from Helchteren on August 27 : 

I have but too much reason to complain that the ten thousand 
men upon our right did not march as soon as I sent the orders, 
which if they had, I believe we should have had a very easy 
vicloiy, for their whole left was in disorder. However, I have 
thought it much for her Majesty’s service to take no notice of 
it, as you see by my letter to the States. But my Lord Rivers, 
and almost all the general officeis of the light, were with me 
when I sent the orders, so that notwithstanding the care I take 
lo hinder it, they do talk. . . . 

. . . Venloo will be invested to-morrow. . . . 

I am in so ill humour that I will not trouble you, nor dare 
I trust myself to write more; but believe this truth, that I 
honour and love you, my lady Marlborough, and my children, 
and would die for the Queen. 2 

One thing, however, was beyond endurance. He could 
not bear that his kinsman Berwick, whose merit he divined, 
and Marshal BoufHers should suppose that he had himself 

1 Ailesbury, Memoirs, 11 ,535. * Coxe, 1 ,180-181. 
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thrown away glorious chances and shrunk from carrying his 
combinations to the point of battle. His professional pride 
and instinct asserted themselves above all things. We have 
the strange spectacle of a Commandcr-in-Chief apologizing 
to his antagonists for not attacking them upon two occasions 
when they knew he would have been technically right to put 
all to the test. He actually sent a trumpet with letters to 
Boufflers and Berwick to assure them with compliments that 
the failure in coining to battle was none of his fault. There 
is no doubt from their movements at many crucial passages 
in this and the next campaign that they believed him. 
Whether his candour was wise or not can never be decided. 
It is certainly curious. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE FORTRESSES OF THE MEUSE 


M ARLBOROUGH was forced to recognize for the * 7 02 > 
time being that even under the most favourable Autumn 
circumstances he would not be allowed to fight a battle. 

No one can measure the internal stresses of the general who 
has to conduct war against an equal enemy under such 
paralysing control. All that Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon have taught us in war shows how fat the methods 
of Marlborough were in advance of his time. For the last 
forty years Flanders had been the scene of campaigns which, 
though hard-fought, had no purpose but the capture or relief 
of one or the other of its many fortresses, no prize that was 
not geographical. It almost seemed that Governments and 
their commanders avoided the destruction of their enemy, were 
content to let the process run on, exercising the generals on 
both sides in methodical sieges, the correct management of 
magazines, and other text-book performances, and repaying 
the over-taxed public with fresh exciting news from the 
front. Tutcnne alone, and only occasionally, aimed at the 
battle as the true solution. The idea of seeking a battle 
under favourable conditions and shattering the enemy’s 
main force by fighting was the military commonplace of the 
nineteenth century, and was carried to fearful lengths in the 
twentieth. But now Marlborough must reconcile himself to 
the conventional warfare of the end of the seventeenth 
century. Fie must content himself with parades, manceuvres, 
the sieges of fortresses, and the control of foraging areas. 

This was not his kind of war. But if it was the only one 
permitted, he would make it serve. The fortresses on the 
Meuse were within his grasp. But in this project he had 
already encountered many disappointments, 
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Marlborough to Godolphin r _ VKtumECK 

August 21 , 1702 

* It is now eight days since we made the detachment for Venloo, 
and last night we received a letter from Monsrs Geldermalsen 
and Cohorn from the Grave which says that for want of powder 
and other necessaries they can’t begin the siege till the beginning 
of the next month. Notwithstanding the great conveniency ancl 
desire the States have to have Venloo, yet their Government at 
this time is so very negligent that I am afraid at last [in the end] 
they will not be able to attack it by which all the frutc of this 
campaign will be lost, I have wriLtcn very pressing letters to 
The Hague and have endeavoured to make them sensible how 
scandalous it would be if this siege should miscarry for want of 
necessary preparations. They promised that everything should 
be ready by the 2nd of this month old style [August 13]. 
What I say of Venloo and the Dutch you will sec is lit only to 
be known by the Queen and [the] Prince; for a friendship 
with these people is absolutely necessary for the common cause 
and her Majesty’s service, and I am in hope that the prudence 
of the Pensioner this winter may order matters so that their 
parties may unite, and then there can be no doubt but every¬ 
thing will go better. 

I received two days ago the enclosed letter from M. Schmettau, 
the King of Prussia’s Plenipotentiary at The Hague, by which 
you will see how much that King is pleased with her Majesty’s 
having allowed the ceremonial he so much desired. It has 
already had the good effect that we could not have made 
the siege without his troops which we could not have had if he 
had not been pleased with this thing; for upon the assurance of 
it he gave orders to the Baron Heydcn to obey whatever orders 
I should give him during this campaign, and accordingly he has 
passed the Rhine with the troops under bis command, and has 
assured me that he shall invest Venloo on that side of the Meuse 
whatever day I shall direct him. At the same time he has made 
difficulty of being commanded at the siege by my Lord Athlone 
[Ginkelj, which is the reason of the States sending for the Prince of 
Saarbrook to command,... for with him he can’t dispute. ,.. 

The convoy from Boilduck which we have been so long 
expecting joined us yesterday so that wc shall march to-morrow 
and continue our march next day towards Diest for till all things 
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are ready for the investing Venloo, we are at liberty of marching 
where we please, and by this march we shall make their convoys 
very uneasy, or oblige their army to march out of the mairie of 
Boilduck. 

All authorities were agreed upon the siege of Venloo. The 
Dutch and the French attached equal importance to it; and 
Marlborough himself had perforce to describe it as the 
“ frute of this campaign.” 

Venloo was much the 
strongest of the three 
fortresses which the 
French held on the Meuse 
north of Maestricht. The 
same strategic events 
which would decide the 
fate of Venloo would 
probably involve Rure- 
monde and Stevensweert. 

On August 29 Venloo 
was regularly invested by 
the Prince of Nassau- 
Saarbriick, reinforced by 
Opdam to a total of 32 
battalions and 36 squad¬ 
rons. Marlborough, with 
the rest of his army of 
about forty-five thousand 
men, took post at Asche. 

Here he covered Macs- 
trtcht and could, if need be, draw supplies from it for 
a time. Here he was on the flank of any effort by Boufflers 
to relieve Venloo. Once again the value of Maestricht 
became evident. Marlborough could afford some risk to 
his communications with Holland because of the fortress 
and its exceptional supplies, but Boufflers, moving north 
past Marlborough’s right, would run the gravest risks both 
of battle and interception. If alternatively he recrosscd to 
the right bank of the Meuse and sought to rescue its fortresses 
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by a t urnin g movement through Limburg and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
he would expose the whole of Brabant to immediate invasion. 
One has only to study the map to admire the choice of 
Asche for all purposes. 

Louis XIV now wrote to Burgundy urging him with royal 
and family insistence to face the hazards and try to relieve 
Vcnloo. Burgundy used all his influence, but a council of 
war decided obstinately and rightly that, having regard to 
the position of Marlborough’s army, the difficulties of supply 
were too great; and the generals could only suggest as a 
consolation and diversion the siege of Ilulst, a small Dutch 
town on the other side of the Lhealre between Antwerp and 
Ostend. 

Thus a fortnight passed. The siege of Vcnloo at first went 
very slowly. Marlborough’s secret letters, as we have seen, 
complain of the Dutch. For weeks preparation had been 
ordered for this deeply desired event j but after the invest¬ 
ment had been made everything was late. The arrival of the 
heavy batteries and their munitions, the opening of the 
trenches by civilian labour, and all the necessary sapping 
and mining, were many days behind the schedule prepared 
and counted upon for this operation. Cohom as the expert 
engineer, the specialist in sieges, was soon in quarrel with 
the Dutch generals, each party blaming the other for the 
delay. Now that so many allied troops were at the siege 
Marlborough was a good deal weaker than Bouffiers, lie 
had to watch him from hour to hour, and be always ready 
to fight. On September 13 Bouffiers moved to Tongres, 
where he was but ten miles from Lidge, and Marlborough, 
moving south, placed himself between him and Maastricht. 
Here he was well supplied both from the north and from 
the district. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Aug , 31, 170* 

I thank God we have now the finest weather that can be 
desired, which makes me very impatient to hear of the cannon 
being arrived at Venloo, which place was invested last Monday ; 
but they can make no great progress till they have their artillery. 
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England, that is famous for negligence, should any they employ 
be guilty of half what I sec here, it would be impossible for 
them to avoid being justly torn to pieces by the Parliament. 1 


Marlborough to Godolphitt 

Asciib 

September 7, 1702 

They make so many difficulties at the siege of Venloo, that 
to-morrow there go from this army five battalions and five 
squadrons, notwithstanding we have notice that the business of 
Flanders is over, and that their [the enemy’s] detachment will 
join them this day. And it is said that part of the troops with 
the Marquis of Bedmar have also orders to join the army. 
X have also intelligence from Venloo, that orders are come there 
for the baking of bread for the army. If all this be true, I shall 
be of your mind, that they will attempt something. If so, pray 
God give us success, and the sooner they attempt the, better, 
their army being much sicker than ours. If they come to us 
now, we shall have 15 battalions and 28 squadrons less than 
we had, when we were last in presence with them. How¬ 
ever our men are in so good heart, that I dare say we shall 
beat them. 2 


Marlborough to Goclolphin 

SUTENBAL 

Sept. 14, 1702 

* Your going to the Bat h has been the reason o£ my having none 
from you by the last post which came here yesterday. The French 
army having marched three days, which has brought them to the 
Camp of Tongres, has obliged us to come to this place, for the 
securing our bread from Maestricht, as also for the convcniency 
of having our forage from the Spanish Geldre on the other side 
of the Meuse. . . . The trenches at Venloo having been opened 
last Monday, I hope a fortnight more may finish that business, 
after which the fate of Ruremond will depend upon the goodness 
of the season, which may make my stay in the field a fortnight 
longer than otherwise it would he. That I may do all thatis in my 
power for the complying with your desires of my being early in 
England, I am pressing all that I can that we might from this 
Army make a detachment of eight battalions and ten squadrons, 

1 Cose, i, >8a. * Ibid,, i, 183, 
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with which Lt. G. Shulls offers to undertake tire siege of Stevens- 
wcett, which can only be attacked in a dry season as this is. 
The difficulty is not because the French arc so near us, for our 
camp may be made vciy strong ; but we can’t do it but by having 
the cannon and mortars, and all other things necessary from the 
garrison of Maestricht, which can’t be done but by the States’ 
order. You will see in the map the situation of this place being 
between Ruremond and Maestricht makes it very necessary that 
we should have it. It is not to be imagined the backwardness 
and sloth of these people, even for that which is for their own 
good. 

On September 18 a surprising feat of amis was performed 
at Venloo. The Royal Regimen! of Ireland, later the i 8 l 1 i, 
with two English battalions, had been ordered as one of the 
processes in the siege to clear the glacis of Foil St Michael 
and drive the enemy from the covered way. However, 
Lord Cults assembled the officers and told them that he 
assigned no limit to their attack. O'they could gel farther, 
all the better. This unusual order produced astonishing 
results. The Anglo-Irish brigade rushed forward, and, 
having chased the enemy from the covered way, followed 
them over the drawbridge and across the open ditch so closely 
that "the loose planks were not slipped” and the whole 
crowd arrived together on the actual ramparts of the fort. 
By more good luck the governor had omitted to mow the 
grass, and all the redcoats scrambled up the steep slope by 
hand and foot, mingled with the flying French, and tumbled 
pell-mell into the interior of the fort, where after some 
slaughter the whole garrison of fifteen hundred men sur¬ 
rendered to fewer assailants. Thus was the mad escapade 
rewarded by astounding success. Our diarists of the Royal 
Irish were indignant. 

Had not sevetal unexpected accidents occurred in the affair, 
hardly a man of us would have escaped being either killed, 
drowned, or taken, . .. but success . . . crowned the event 
which got the Lord Cults great applause of which he boasted all 
his life after, though neither he nor any of the noblemen stirred 
one foot out of the trenches till we were masters of it, except the 
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young Earl of Huntingdon, who stole out of the trenches from 
them and kept up with the foremost. 1 

The loss of Fort St Michael broke the spirit of the 
defence, and preparations were pressed forward for the final 
attack. On September zz the news arrived that the fortress 
of Landau, far off in Germany, had been taken by Prince 
Louis of Baden. A joy-fire of musketry and of all the cannon 
was ordered in celebration of this event. The defenders of 
Venloo, not knowing the reason of these loud explosions, 
deemed them the prelude of the assault. They therefore 
displayed white flags, beat a parley, and forthwith capitulated. 
Altogether wc had much good fortune in the siege of Venloo. 2 

Marlborough to Godolphtn 

SunSNDAL 
September 28, 1702 

The very ill weather gives too reasonable an excuse that the 
sieges do not go so fast as could be wished. However, I think 
there is no doubt but we shall have them. That of Stcvensweert 
I hope we shall have by the beginning of the next week; and 
as soon as we have those troops again with us, I shall do my 
utmost with the Deputies and my lord of Athlone, that we may 
march between Lidge and Tongres, which will oblige the 
marshal BoufHers to take his party off defending Tongres, or 
retreating behind his lines. I think he will do the last, but my 
lord of Athlone is of another opinion; so that he would stay 
till the siege of Ruremond is over, that those troops might also 
join us. My fears are that if wc stay till that siege be finished, 
the ways will be so very ill that wc shall not be able to carry 
our cannon with us, and then I am sure what we call our left 
wing those always against fighting] will not go, for they 
begin to say that they ought to be contented with what has 
already been done. If the French be not obliged to quit Tongres, 
they will have it in their power to bombard Maestricht any 
time this winter; besides, it will give them the advantage of 
quartering a very great body of troops on this side of their hues. 8 

1 Richard Kane, Campaigns, second edition (1847), P- 39 - This gentleman volunteer 
had been wounded a few weeks before at the siege of Kaiscrswerth, and as he could 
hardly stand he paid two soldiers to carry and diag him forward, which they did. 
a Sec particularly Captain Parker’s account, p. 74, 

B Coxa, i, 186-187, 
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Cardomel to Ellis suhndai , 

October z, 1702 

By my next I hope to send you the like good news from 
Ruremond, where we reckon Mr Cohoin is more nice than wise. 
He is losing time there as he did befoie Venloo, and will not 
begin till he has everything ready to a tittle, though it may be 
half the preparations might do the business; for we leckon 
Stevensweert must be the strongest of the two. We do not 
question however to be masters of the place in four or five 
days after we begin. And all this good fortune I may venture 
to say is entirely owing to my Lord Marlborough’s good conduct. 
For if his excellency had not been very firm in his resolutions, 
against not only the Dutch generals, but even the States them¬ 
selves, the alarm in Flanders had carried good patt of our troops 
that way, and entirely defeated out designs upon the Maes this 
campaign. I think you need no further proof of what I allege 
than the enclosed copy of a letter to Mons. Geldeimalscn, 1 


These weie days of strain for Marlborough, tic had 
5 j battalions and i io squadrons against Boufflcts’ 70 battalions 
and 86 squadrons. He might any day, almost at any hour, 
be forced to fight a battle at considerable odds; but he 
was belter placed than BoufHeis to receive supplies or to 
manoeuvre. Thus days grew into weeks, and weeks passed 
while the two armies stood bristling at each other—the 
stronger seeking a chance to strike, the weaker always 
offering baffling propositions. Meanwhile, by Marlborough’s 
orders, the captors of Venloo had advanced up the Meuse 
towards him. They took Stevensweert in four days and 
Rmemonde in nine. By October 7 Marlborough had the 
whole line of the Meuse clear behind him, and was about 
to be joined by a force which would make him much 
stronger than Boufflcrs. The Marshal and his office cs had 
foreseen with dread tiffs new situation. Evidently Lidge itself 
was in the gravest danger. Already, in the third week of 
September, Bouffiers had inspected the fortress and reinforced 
the citadel. But as he also feared for Bonn, which might 
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alternatively be attacked, he felt bound to detach Tallard to 
strengthen it. Boufflers’s only uncertainty now was what 
further punishment he would receive. “ The King,” writes 
Berwick, “ seeing the ill turn affairs took in this campaign, 
recalled the Duke of Burgundy from the army to save him 
the mortification of being merely a spectator of the Earl of 
Marlborough’s victories.” 1 The Royal Duke made no 
difficulties. Indeed, he may himself have invited the recall. 
Anyhow he quitted his pretended command of the army in 
deep disgust. 

Marlborough’s letters show that he would formerly have 
been content with clearing the Meuse up to Maestricht. 
October was now a third spent, and it was deemed hard 
service to keep the troops in the field so late. But now a new 
favourable prospect opened before him. He tried again to 
win the Dutch consent to a battle to break up the French 
army. The Council of War again refused, and would go no 
further than the siege of Liege. This was certainly far bigger 
“ frute ” than Venloo, and would crown the campaign. Liege 
was the onlyremaining passage by which theFrench garrisons 
on the Rhine, at Rheinberg, Diisseldorf, Cologne, and Bonn, 
could be rapidly aided or rescued. The Dutch Government, 
knowing the importance the French attached to Lidge and what 
a large part it played in their affairs on the Rhine, feared that 
an advance on that place would lead to a battle. All had gone 
so well without incurring that awful risk and expense. Why 
jeopardize it? Why not take their profits and settle into 
winter quarters ? But here was this English commander 
who was able to transform everything at his touch, who 
seemed as he moved to and fro about the countryside 
invariably to impose his will on the formidable French; here 
was this unproved man, whom they had with such difficulty 
withheld from fighting battles which he declared he could 
win (and perhaps he could—no one could tell), who now 
wanted more. Still, their generals were all in favour 
of the siege. Their own hearts were cheered by everything 
that had happened. How gloriously different was their 

1 Memoirs, 1 , 179. 
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situation in October from what it hacl been in June I Their 
confidence had grown. Marlborough got leave to move. 

At this time we must note the comment of Deputy 
Geld ermals en, written at the time, which shows the stresses. 
“It is impossible to describe the scorn with which he 
[Marlborough] judges Lord Athlone, his irresolutions, his 
weakness of opening himself to nobodies, and following their 
advice in the teeth of decisions definitely taken.” 1 This is the 

first of several evidences of 
Marlborough’s vehement and 
fierce behaviour behind the 
scenes, which were the coun¬ 
terpart of his inexhaustible 
patience in public. 

Boulders had orders from 
Paris on no account to allow 
Liege to fall into the hands 
of the allies. Kasy to say : 
but he was now definitely 
weaker than Marlborough, 
lie therefore sent reinforce¬ 
ments into Liege and with¬ 
drew behind the Jaar stream, 
a tributary of the Meuse, 
fortifying himself at Tong res 
and hoping by threatening 
Marlborough’s right to cover Liege and also to prevent a 
movement into Brabant, should that be Marlborough’s 
purpose. 

Marlborough received permission to act on the lath. 
At midnight precisely on the 13 th he marched all night 
to the southward, crossing the Jaar before dawn between 
Boufflers and the Meuse. He could now besiege Liege; 
but he wanted to attack Boufllers. The proposed battle 
was, of course, vetoed, and the siege of Liege began. 
Boufflers, feeling his r 61 e exhausted, withdrew behind the 
Lines of Brabant. The burghers of Liege opened the gates 

1 To Heinsius, October 14 ; von Noordeu, 1 , 265. 
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of the town to the allies, and the siege was confined to the 
citadel and to the Chartteuse fort, a detached wotk of con¬ 
siderable strength. These were stem operations. The full 
bombardment of the citadel began on the 20th, and by 
the 22nd the destruction of both ramparts and magazines 
was such that the engineers reported that the breach was 
fit to be stormed. Marlborough offered the governor 
honourable terms for immediate surrender. M. de Violaine 
replied that “it would be time to think of that six weeks 
after.” Whereupon, on the afternoon of the 23rd, the 
British troops headed the general assault. Without firing 
a musket till they came to the closest quarters, the allies 
pierced the counterscarp and the covered way, passed the 
ditch, mounted the breach, and took the place “by dint of 
sword.” The governor was taken prisoner in the breach. 
His officers beat a parley, “ but the victorious allies, being 
already in the place, would hear none of it, and had 
killed all they met, if the French had not thrown down 
their arms and begged quarter, which they obtained.” 1 
Captain Parker says, however, “ Our men gave no quarter 
for some time so that the greater part of the garrison was cut 
to pieces.” 2 The British alone lost above five hundred killed 
and wounded, or perhaps one-sixth of their numbers engaged, 
and the troops were slow to pause. Important treasures in 
money and valuable stores were captured or partly pillaged 
before the soldiers could be calmed. More than one-third 
of the defenders were destroyed. The rest of the eight 
thousand men were given * quarter at discretion.’ 

The three battalions defending the Chartreuse had been 
eyewitnesses of the fate of the citadel. Nevertheless their 
commander resolved to abide the bombardment. It took six 
days to carry the heavy batteries across the river and plant 
them opposite the Chartreuse. Then, after four hours’ 
bombardment, the garrison begged for terms. They were 
refused the honours of war (drums beating, flags flying, 
bullet in the teeth, etc.), but accorded ‘honourable terms,’ 
and marched out disarmed, “with their hands in their 

1 Lcditu'd, 1 , ipo. 1 Parker, p. 7J. 
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pockets.” This episode cost the French in all nearly ten 
thousand soldiers, and in those days soldiers were hard to 
come by and valuable. 

Some of Marlborough’s unpublished letters to Godolphin 
reveal the rigour of the fighting. 

UnFORB LjtfGK 

Oct. i6, 170* 

* Our march upon Thursday night gave so great alarm to the 
French that they marched a-Friday morning early, and abandoned 
Tongres with such haste, that they have left all their wheel¬ 
barrows, shovels, pickaxes, and everything else with which they 
have been fortifying that place for above this month. They are 
now encamped near Landes, about seven leagues from this 
town. We had possession of the gates of this place a-Saturday 
night, and we have now three English, and three Dutch battalions 
in the place ; the French have eight battalions in the citadel and 
four in the Chartreuse. The difficulty of getting the cannon 
up these hills, is the occasion of our not opening the trenches 
till to-mortow night. The Chattrcusc, being on the other side 
of the Meuse, is not to be attacked till the Citadel is taken. 
However I hope in a fortnight’s time we may he masters of the 
whole; if it please God we have fair weather. . . . 

I believe this may find you at Newmarket and if Lord Churchill 
be with you, you will let him know that I hope to see him by the 
end of this month, for my stay at The Hague will be very 
short. . . . 

Marlborough to Godolphin _ 

0 •* Bwonn LutCB 

October 23, 170* 

I wrote to you this morning in haste, and gave you an account 
that the counterscarp of the citadel was to be attacked, which 
was done this afternoon. After the French were beaten out of 
the counterscarp, our men attacked the breach, and after a 
resistance of half an hour they carried it. The governor was 
taken in the breach by an English lieutenant, which shows that 
the Queen’s subjects were the first upon the breach. 'Hits has 
been an action of much vigour, so that it is impossible to say 
too much of the bravery that was shown by all the officers and 
soldiers. The governor and great numbers of their officers arc 
already brought to my quarters, 1 

1 Coxe, 1, 189-190. 
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Marlborougp to Godolphin T . 

J iTRGB 

Oct. 26, 1702 

* Before this can come to you her Majesty must have opened 
the Pari: in which I wish her with all my heart and soul good 
success. The weather beginning to be bad makes the removal 
of the can n on go on very slowly, so that I am afraid we shall not 
have our batteries ready [for the Chartreuse] till Saturday 
morning. As soon as the French had the news of the citadel 
being taken they decamped, having first demolished St Tron[d]. 
We have put a garrison into Tongres, and if it had not been thus 
late in the season, (but [for] that we might have hoped for ten 
days good weather), I think they could not have hinder’d us from 
taking Huy. I am now giving the necessary orders to the 
40,000 men paid by H.M. for their winter quarters, so that I 
hope by this day senight I may begin my journey towards The 
Hague. 

We are taking methods that those that remain of the eight 
regiments taken in the citadel, shall not do us much hurt the 
next campaign ; and if that of the Chartreuse stays till the breach 
is made, they will not be better used than their companions. 
But I believe they will not stay the utmost extremity, as you will 
see by the enclosed letter of Marshal Bouffiers, [here follows one 
of the few touches of humour in which Marlborough ever 
indulged] which was brought me last Saturday by a spy of his, 
which I gained some time ago, so that he has had an opportunity 
ever since of cheating us both. 

In your next you will be pleased to let me receive all your 
commands of what I am to do at The Hague. 

Marlborough to Godolphin LTfiOE 

Oct, 30,1702 

* Since my last I have had none from you, so that T shall trouble 
you with nothing but what wc are a-doing here. As soon as 
our cannon and bombs began to fire yesterday at the Chartreuse, 
they hung out a flag; and last night the capitulations were 
signed. Cardonncl sends them to the Secretary. We are in 
possession of a gate, and they match out to-morrow. I hope 
all necessary orders may be given, that I may march out with 
the atmy a-Thursday; for we must repass the Jaar before we 
divide. I reckon a-Saturday, the troops will be able to march 
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to their several quarters, and then I shall begin my journey for 
The Hague, lying the first night at Rurcmond, 

Then follows an explanation of the treatment meted to the 
survivors of the garrison. 

I hope the measures that are taken for what remains of the 
eight battalions taken in the citadel will make them incapable of 
doing much hurt the next campaign. 1753 were sent for Holland 
last Saturday, and 166 officers will be sent thither upon Wednesday 
next. 

These strokes, one upon the other, establishing beyond 
question the victory of the allies in the northern theatre, 
were watched with a kindling enthusiasm by the famous 
general who fought in the south. From the scene of his 
disputed victory at Luzzara Prince Eugene wrote to Marl¬ 
borough the first extant letter in their correspondence. 


From tux Camp nbaii Luzzaka 
* Milord, October i, 

I feel the more deeply honoured by Your Excellency’s letter 
of yesterday 1 assuring me that you interest yourself in the 
affairs of this country since I have long desired to become 
acquainted with a man who fills with such dignity the com¬ 
mand of an army only accustomed to obey one of the greatest 
kings in the world. I do not doubt that the campaign will 
end in your quarter as fortunately as it has begun ; as for the 
affairs of this country the superiority of the enemy prevents 
advantage being taken of the recent action: it is to be hoped 
that the situation will change and this army will soon he 
placed in a state to act offensively. I await with impatience 
news from the land where you are, being interested in glory 
above all men, 2 


1 Dispatches, i, 30. 

1 The following la the oilginal form of this letter: 


DU CAMP PREST UK MAMMA 

% “Moors, " « * , 7 oz 

> r^»? meut qu , e vo , us ?*’ aveli Me* voulu falre tic m’assurcr par la lettre quo V.H. 
m at fait 1 honneur do m icrlre que v °us Tons Interest aux affaires tie cc mis m’ettt 
dnutant plus sensible qml y at longtcmp que jc souhaiiais d’estre connu d’un 

51 . d *S nemol ? t kcomnrnndcment d’uneamide quln’ctait accmitiuuS 
dobeir qua un dcs plus grands rois dc la terre. ~ 


wbsiiv uwtutliuie 

Je no doutc pas que la citmpagno 
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The strategic consequences of the capture of Liege were of 
higher importance than the heavy losses of the enemy. The 
French had been expelled from the Meuse and the lower Rhine. 



FORTRESSES OF THE MEUSE AND RHINE, END OF 1702 

The Archbishopric of Cologne and the Bishopric of Lidgchad 
been recovered from their hands. Already by the end of the 

nc finical dans vos qunrticrs aussi heureusement qu’elle at commence, quant nux 
affaires tie ce pais la superiority dcs ennemis ernpcsche de profiler des avantages dc 
la dcrnicre action 11 faut espercr que les conjonclures clumgeront et qu'en peu de 
temp on mettrat cede awndo on estat d’agir offenslvctnent. J’atens avec impatience 
des nouvelles du pals ou vous este, m’interessant plusquc personne a la glolre, 

De V.E. 

tres humble et ties obeissant serviteur, 
Eugene de Savoys ” 
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campaign an ally of the Great King, the priestly Elector of 
Cologne, was wandering through the Netherlands without 
territory, army, or revenue. The navigation of tiic two great 
rivers was now open to the allies, and to the allies only. 
Their garrisons occupied Kaiserswerth, Venloo, Ruremonde, 
Stevensweert, Maestricht, and Liege. Marlborough arranged 
for the winter siege of Rheinbcrg, which fell eventually on 
February 9, 1703. The new campaign could be begun under 
favourable conditions. The first army of France had been 
powerless to prevent these losses. To the French the end of 
the campaign was an intense relief. “ We in the camp on 
the Mehaigne,” wrote Berwick, “heard this with great 
content; for in the mood to let everything slide in which we 
found ourselves any further operations of the enemy would 
not have met with any resistance on our side.” What 
a testimony to the dominance which Marlborough had 
asserted upon the minds as well as the movements of the 
enemy I This new man, those sure marches, that compelling 
strategy, had transformed the scene. The Dutch, who when 
they gave Marlborough the command were crouching in the 
deep anxiety of valiant, pufczled men under the guns of 
Nimwcgcn, were now, less than five months later, masters 
of a territory many times greater than all that King William 
had gained in eight campaigns. They no doubt plumed 
themselves that all had been done without fighting a battle. 
They were equally satisfied with their general and with 
themselves. The least contented man in the allied army was 
Marlborough. He might rejoice at what had been gained, 
but he also knew what had been lost, lie had not been 
allowed to strike one of those crashing blows in the field 
which he believed would have given him the necessary 
control of the war, and might have led swiftly to its vic¬ 
torious end. He had not been allowed to make war, but 
only to play military chess. Undoubtedly he had won the 
game. 

In the first week of November the armies, except the troops 
besieging Rheinberg, dispersed into winter quarters, and 

their commander set out upon his journey for England, 
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home, and the political crisis. And now we must describe 
the hazardous adventure which befell him. 

Much the best way to The Hague was to be towed down 
the Meuse. On November z the Commandcr-in-Chicf em¬ 
barked in a * yacht ’ at Maestricht. He had with him the 
two Dutch Deputies, 

General Opdam, some 
personal attendants, and 
an escort of twenty-five 
men. He joined Cohorn, 
who travelled in a larger 
boat with a guard of sixty 
soldiers, at Rurcmonde. 

It was arranged that fifty 
horsemen should recon¬ 
noitre the country, and 
keep pace along the 
banks with the vessels by 
day and protect them at 
night. These seemed 
ample precautions 
against any French raid¬ 
ing parties which might 
be abroad. But after 
passing Venloo, where a 
new cavalry escort took 
charge, various accidents 
occurred. The larger 
boat outstripped the smaller, and the cavalry escort were 
forced by the lie of the land to quit the river-bank. The 
French still held the fortified and marsh-protected town 
of Gueldcrs, far behind tire allied front. A trap was laid 
for persons of high consequence descending the river from 
the armies, and above all for the Commander-In-Chief. The 
lieutenant chosen for this service had special knowledge of 
the country. He was an Irish deserter from the Dutch 
service named Farewell, who had fled from Maestricht under 
accusation of conspiring to bum the magazines. He had 
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taken refuge in Guelders, and had been accepted as a partisan 
leader by the French. In the darkness of the night this 
desperate man led his troop with stealth to that point on the 
river where the cavalry escort would be forced to diverge. 
They pounced upon the ‘yacht,’ drew it to the bank by the tow- 
rope, fired a volley, and threw a bouquet of hand-grenades 
on board. Before any resistance could be set up they had 
Marlborough, Opdam, and his two colleagues in their hands. 

Catastrophe I Here Fortune sported with Destiny, and 
many great talcs might have perished unborn, llowcvet, 
the raiders proceeded according to the customs of war. 
They knew the two Deputies; but all the Dutchmen had 
passes signed by the Duke of Burgundy to free them from 
annoyance on their voyage. The lieutenant knew Opdam, 
and said at once that he had “ stood sentry a hundred times 
over his tent.” Marlborough had no pass; not caring 
to be beholden to his enemies, he had trusted to his 
escort. But Fortune was at heart his faithful friend. While 
the Deputies’ papers were being scrutinized in the lanlcrn- 
light of the cabin one of his secretaries, or clerks rather, 
Stephen Gell, slipped into his hand a pass accorded to his 
brother, General Churchill, which had not been used. This 
was one of the situations for which Marlborough’s gifts were 
well suited. With perfect calm and in the most natural 
manner he tendered the pass to the leader of the raiders. 

A prolonged parley followed. All British historians tell 
us that the lieutenant did not know Marlborough’s face, and 
Marlborough in his letter of November 8, probably to Hedges, 
says, “ I have desired Mr Cardonncl to send you a particular 
account of my having been in the power of a French party 
near five hours, but I thank God they did not know me 
but took me for Lieutenant-General Churchill. . . .” The 
validity of the passport was argued at length. No one knows 
what was said on either side. It seems that the lieutenant 
chose at last to release Marlborough upon the pass which 
was made out for his brother Churchill, which was out of 
date and did not cover transit by water; or alternatively he 
allowed this English general, evidently of the highest rank, 
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to count as one of the two servants or secretaries allowed upon 
the pass of Field Deputy Gcldermalsen. It is certain that he 
and his men took all the money and plate out of the vessel 
because it was not mentioned in the passports, carried off the 
crew, the cook, and the escort of twenty-five soldiers as 
prisoners of war, and allowed the three gentlemen and their 
servants to continue their journey by water. The yacht 
floated on down the stream and soon overtook Cohorn and 
his armed guard. 

The question has been properly asked by all Continental 
inquirers whether the lieutenant was really so stupid. Surely 
some great inducement was held out to him to take this 
favourable view. Count Goes in Iris dispatch 1 says, 
“ I think that the lieutenant did not sin through ignorance.” 
Another commentator says this was one of the occasions 
when Milord Marlborough did not exercise his usual thrift, 
But if it had been only a question of money or material 
reward there was surely as much to be said on one side as on 
the other. The promises made to the lieutenant must have 
satisfied other desires which were dear to him. Although he 
had no difficulty in carrying his prisoners and their booty into 
Guelders, he did not himself accompany them. He vanished 
for a space, and when after two months he presented himself 
at The Hague he received a free pardon for his desertion, 
withdrawal of all earlier charges, and a captaincy in the Dutch 
service. Ailcsbuty says that had the French got hold of him, 
he would have been broken on the wheel. 

While this long struggle for the heart of the lieutenant had 
been proceeding in the cabin of the yacht, what had happened 
to Marlborough’s cavalry escort ? They heard the firing and 
soon learned the facts. The officer in command seems to 
have become panic stricken. But perhaps he was told that 
any attempt at rescue would mean the immediate slaughter of 
the captives. He did nothing but report what had happened. 
The news, distorted, outsped the current of the river. By 
daybreak the alarm was general. Marlborough had been 
captured I Fie had been carried into Guelders I It would 


1 November 40 ; Klopp, x, 83. 
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have been easy, says Ailesbury, to have conveyed him on 
horseback through the disturbed country into France. The 
news was received in Paris on the morning of the ioth that 
Marlborough and the others, all named, were taken. Direc¬ 
tions were at once given by Louis XIV that Marlborough 
was to be well treated. Confirmation arrived by a second 
messenger from Boufflers’s headquarters. It was not till the 
nth that a third messenger reported that the lieutenant had 
let the prisoners go by mistake. 

The report reached the governors of Venloo ancl Nim- 
wegen. Discarding the regulations for the defence of 
fortified places, both officers set out at once with their whole 
garrisons for Guelders. “ Deliver him unharmed, or we will 
exterminate you.” The governor hastened to surrender 
Marlborough’s cook, and to offer the looted plate for ransom. 
During the 4th the news reached The Hague, 'flic Statcs- 
Gcneral assembled; they ordered all troops within reach to 
join the forces marching upon Guelders. They sent couriers 
as fast as men could ride 10 the Emperor at Vienna to warn 
him to hold Marshal Villeroy, who had been captured by 
Prince Eugene two months before, as a hostage for exchange. 
Villeroy was an intimate friend and favourite of Louis XIV. 
We cannot tell how the Great King would have chosen, 
but certainly much would have depended upon liis choice. 
However, while horses galloped, and columns of soldiers 
marched, and the commander of Gucldets found himself 
threatened by trumpet with appalling penalties, and with only 
the cook to offer, Marlborough and his party arrived peace¬ 
fully in the evening at The Hague. When it was kitown he 
was safe and approaching the city a spasm of relief and joy 
shook all classes. The whole population was on the 
bank and in the streets to receive him. In those days 
the populace were sparingly admitted to great affairs. 
The spectacle of cheering, weeping, caressing crowds 
was one Marlborough had never seen before; nor did he 
see it again until twelve years later, when he returned from 
disgrace and exile and was acclaimed by the Londoners. 
Both the peril and the welcome made a deep impression 
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upon him: indeed, it is said he was moved to tears in the 
throng. “ It was not without great difficulty he could get 
through them to his lodgings, to such a degree was he 
beloved, and of so high esteem was the name of Marl¬ 
borough, with people of every condition.” 1 
The letter written to Godolphin a few days later (Nov¬ 
ember 9) describes not only the public emotion, but his own: 

My room is full at this time, I being more welcome to them 
by an accident I had, of being taken by a French party. Till 
they saw me, they thought me a prisoner in France, so that I was 
not ashore one minute, before I had great crowds of the common 
people, some endeavouring to take me by the hands, and all 
crying out welcome. But that which moved me most was, to 
see a great many of both sexes cry for joy. I have been extremely 
obliged by the kind reception I have met with: for from five 
in the afternoon till after ten at night, there was a perpetual firing 
in the streets, which is their way of rejoicing. 

He added in a broad thankfulness, ** I pray God bless the 
Queen and her undertakings, for the liberty of Christendom 
depends upon it.” 2 

The narrow escape also left its mark. He wrote to 
Godolphin: 

The Hague 

November 24,170* 

* By my last letter you will have seen that I was in hopes to 
have left this place the next day, but now the wind seems to 
be [so] settled in the west, that I am out of all heart, for the 
wind must be fair four and twenty hours before I can star 
to carry the men of war out, and my last accident makes me 
afraid of coming without them. . . . 

Marlborough did not forget Stephen Gell. He gave him 
a pension of fifty pounds a year for life and secured him 
adequate employment in the Exchange of Prisoners Office 
for the whole of the war. The last letter of the five or six 
thousand printed in Murray’s Dispatches is one written by 
Marlborough after his disgrace in 1712 to the Pensionary 
confiding the fortunes of “ le sieur Gell ” to his care. 

1 Lcdiafd, i, 198. * Coxe, i, 194, 
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While the campaign in Flandeis prospered mixed fortunes 
had attended the naval operations. The great expedition 
which the Cabinet oidcied had sailed at the end of July, and 
anchored off Cadiz on August 12/23. Sir Stafford Fairbornc, 
according to Rooke’s journal of August 14/25, 

having pioposed to the Admiral his foicing the haibour and 
destroying the eight Fiench galleys which lay under the walls 
of Cadiz, he [the Admiral] called a council of flag olHccis 

to considei the same; 
but upon mature de¬ 
bate it was unanimously 
judged unreasonable and 
impracticable to hazard 
any the /cart frigate on 
such an attempt. 

Fail home maintained 
bis opinion before the 
House of Lords Com¬ 
mittee which subse¬ 
quently inquired into 
the failure of the ex¬ 
pedition. in two or 
three days a strong boom was placed across the entrance 
and ships were sunk in the channel by the enemy. What was 
hopeful before became impossible now. Sir George Rooke 
followed the temptation of the line of least resistance in 
landing the troops to capture the forts from the shore. 
Ormonde readily consented, and a prolonged scries of 
desultory operations ensued, accompanied by pillage and 
saciilege, talcs of which spread far and wide throughout 
Spain. Meanwhile the defence grew continually stronger, 
and after a month it was decided to te-embark the soldiers 
and sail for home. 

The ignominy was, however, relieved by a lucky windfall. 
As Rooke and Ormonde, on the worst of terms and each 
blaming the other, were returning disconsolately home, news 
was brought that the Spanish treasure fleet with the millions of 
the Indies aboard had run into Vigo Bay. Hxciled councils 
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of war ensued. It was decided to raid the harbour. This 
was protected by a boom and batteries, behind which lay the 
enemy squadrons of forty-one vessels, including fifteen ships 
of the line. To reach them and their treasure it was necessary 
to break the boom and enter the long sleeve of a completely 
landlocked harbour under the heaviest fire from the shore. 
One writer has said of Roolce that “he swooped upon 
his prey and, with same 
spirit as at La Hogue, 
hacked through the boom, 
struck panic into his foes, 
and overwhelmed them in 
destruction; ” 1 another 
that “ he lay in his berth, 
ill of gout, far down the 
bay.” 2 On October 12/23 
Vice-Admiral Hopsonn 
in the Torbay , followed by 
all but the heaviest Eng¬ 
lish andDutch battleships, 
braved the fire of the 
batteries, crashed through 
the boom, and penetrated the inner harbour. Here a fierce 
battle was fought with the French warships, while Ormonde 
with two thousand soldiers attacked the principal fort from 
the land. Whether the lure of gold or the sting of Cadiz 
or both inspired the leaders, at last they let loose their brave 
mm, who fought with indomitable fury. By sundown they 
were masters of Vigo Bay. The entire enemy fleet was sunk, 
burned, or captured. Not one escaped. The treasures of 
the Indies were frantically carried inland by mules before the 
action; but enough remained for the victors to bear home a 
million sterling to sustain the Treasury and appease Parliament. 

Although the edge was taken off the Cadiz fiasco by the 
brilliant event in Vigo Bay, the House of Lords insisted upon 

1 Callender, The Naval Side of British History, p, 134, 

* Trevelyan, Eng/atid under Qmm Am , i, *70. Certainly he took no active part In 
the execution of the plan. 
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a s earchin g inquiry into the conduct of Roolcc and Ormonde 
at Ca diz . As these two high officers were still in violent 
enmity, it seemed as if the inquiry might prove fruitful. 
Marlborough with his usual common sense pointed out to 
both parties through Godolphin how little they had to gain 
by blackening each other’s records. 

Marlborough to Godolphin Hague 

November zi 

My letters tell me that the Duke of Ormond is governed by 
people that will incline him to accuse Sir George Rooke. By 
what I am told here, I should think it would be more for his 
grace’s service, and all the rest of the officers, that the conduct 
at Cadiz should not be inquired into; for what can be said for 
staying 26 days at Port St Mary ; for, if Cadiz was to be attacked, 
they should not have stayed there; and if the taking of Cadiz 
was not thought feasible, then they should not have lost time, 
but have rc-embarkcd, to have attempted what [else] was in 
their instructions. 1 

Under these suggestive warnings the Admiral and the 
General made a fairly obdurate joint defence before the Com¬ 
mittee. Nevertheless the Navy and its important expedi¬ 
tionary force had during 1702 produced no results which had 
the least influence upon the general strategy of the war. 1 lad 
they shown at Cadiz one-half of the spirit of Vigo Bay, the 
Sea Powers would have been masters of the Mediterranean 
in 1703. With Cadiz in their hands it must have been easy 
to secure Minorca in the next stage; and the presence of the 
allied fleet off the Riviera and the Italian coasts would have 
altered in a sense favourable to the allies the character of every 
forthcoming political and military event in that theatre. 
Party men drew the moral that the Whig policy on land under 
Marlborough had succeeded, while the Tory policy at sea 
had failed, and their bickerings proceeded on this basis. But 
this does less than justice to the Cabinet, which undec Marl¬ 
borough’s general guidance had both ashore and afloat 
pursued strategic aims which were true, farsceing, and in 
harmony. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE OCCASIONAL CONFORMITY BILL 

Q UEEN ANNE was overjoyed by all she heard from i 7 ° 2 ~ 3 > 
Europe. Here was the admirable Mr Freeman, long Wintet 
the unfailing friend and champion of “poor unfor¬ 
tunate, faithful Morley,” of whom every one now at last 
spoke so well. Her chosen Captain and Minister had re¬ 
turned home with laurels from the wars very different from 
those which “Mr Caliban” had ever gained—he who had 
never even acknowledged our congratulations upon Namur. 

And what was Namur compared to Venloo, Ruremonde, 

Li%e, and all the others; not to speak of the French being 
smitten and chased time after time; and both Houses of 
Parliament so pleased about it all ? Nothing would content 
her but that he must be made Duke, and £5000 a year must 
be settled upon him and his descendants for ever. Thus only 
could he maintain the station she had accorded him. Surely 
the House of Commons would not object to that. And 
dear, beloved Mrs Freeman—how proud she ought to be 
of her lord 1 How the Queen wished she could do more for 
them! Thus in the goodness and gratitude of her heart 
thought Queen Anne. But both Sarah and the Parliament 
were a good deal cooler. Sarah manifested a violent opposi¬ 
tion to the dukedom; and the Commons would have nothing 
to do with the perpetual grant. Both have left their reasons 
on record. 

The Queen prepared her reward for Marlborough with all 
that love of a surprise with which a mother would surround 
a birthday present to her child. She contrived it with her 
Ministers in secret, and only on October 22 wrote to Sarah: 

Lord Treasurer intends to send you a copy of the address 
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of the House of Lords which is to be given me to-morrow, and 
that gives me an opportunity of mentioning a thing to you 
that I did not intend to do yet. It is vciy uneasy to your poor 
unfortunate, faithful Morley to think that she has so very litde 
in her power to show how truly sensible I am of all my lord 
Marlborough’s kindness, especially at a time when he deserves 
all that a rich crown could give. But since there is nothing else 
at this time, I hope you will give me leave as soon as he comes 
to make him a duke. I know my dear Mrs Freeman does not 
care for anything of that kind nor am I satisfied with it, because 
it does not enough express the value I have for Mr Freeman, nor 
nothing ever can how passionately I am yours, my dear Mrs 
Freeman. 1 

In after-years Sarah described her feelings on receiving this 
gracious, charming letter—every sentence poised to enhance 
the gift—the like of which the highest in the land might 
covet in vain. 

When I read the letter fiist . . . 1 let it drop out of my hand 
and was for some minutes like one that had received the news 
of a death of one of her dear friends. ... I was so easy for 
[indifferent to] anything of that kind, having before [already] 
all that was any use, by which it is plain I have no great taste 
for grandeur. 

According to her, all that mattered was to be a peer with 
a seat in the legislature. “ I do think there is no advantage 
in going in at a door; and when a rule is settled, 1 like as 
well to follow five hundred as one.” She proceeded to dwell 
upon the burdens of a dukedom, especially “in a family 
where there are many sons. Though at that time I had 
myself but one, yet I might have had more, and the next 
generation a great many.” 2 

This might pass for affectation if it were not confirmed 
by facts. It is evident that she wrote at once to her husband 
urging him to tefuse the dukedom. Her letter does not 
exist, but we can easily reconstruct her arguments from his 
reply. He, on the contrary, was greatly pleased, 

1 Coxe, i, ao2, * Conduct, p, 304. 
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John to Sarah 


Tun Hague 

November 15 


You know I am very ill at compliments but I have a heart full 
of gratitude; therefore pray say all you can to the Queen for her 
extra or dinar y goodness to me. As you have let me have your 
thoughts as to the dukedom you shall have mine in short, . . . 
but be assured I shall have a mind to nothing but as it may 
be easy to you. I do agree with you that we ought not to 
wish for a greater title till we have a better estate. Your other 
objection is also very just that this promotion may bring great 
solicitations upon the Queen which I am sure I would not give 
occasion for. The Queen’s goodness in being desirous to establish 
my family answers the first, since that may be done this winter; 
for I agree with you that it should be done before the title. 1 


Two days later he wrote again after having talked over 
Sarah’s objections with the Pensionary, “ believed to be a 
very judicious man ” and “ very much my friend.” Heinsius 
was all for the dukedom. When Marlborough insisted that 
it would come better at the end of the war he replied that it 
was an act of justice which would do the Queen good with 
all the princes abroad, especially in Holland, where he hoped 
she would employ him as long as the war lasted. “ He said,” 
wrote Marlborough, “ if it were not done now in the heat of 
everybody’s being pleased with what I had done, it would 
at any other time be thought the effect of favour, which 
would not be so great an honour to my family nor to the 
Queen’s service.” Heinsius could have wished tire Queen had 
bestowed the honour while Marlborough was actually with 
the army, just as the King of France had done for Villars. 
The argument that other families in England would press 
for the same title he brushed aside. If it were done at once, 
it would obviously be for war services. As for Sarah’s 
point, which Marlborough repeated, 

that I should make a worse figutc in England by being a duke 
than as I am till I had the estate for it, he said the Queen’s kindness 
was such that I need not doubt a fortune, and that whatever was 


1 Coze, i, *04. 
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done at this time for my fortune as well as the title would be quite 
without envy since all the people were pleased with what I had 
done. 1 

Finally Hcinsius remarked “ that it was not reasonable to 
expect ever to have so much success in any other campaign 
as in this,” and ended “ in begging me for the good of the 
common cause, the Queen’s service and my own sake that 
I should think this a proper time of being distinguished.” 
All these reasons are taken from the long report of his inter¬ 
view with the Pensionary which Marlborough laboriously 
wrote out for Sarah. Weighing the matLcr dispassionately, 
he ended by deciding that it was his duty to comply with 
the Queen’s desires and his own. 

How typical is all this of Marlborough’s method and 
demeanour 1 What trouble he took to persuade his wife 1 
Of course he knew beforehand the advice which Hcinsius 
would give. Indeed, it was obviously for the general 
advantage that the Commander-in-Chicf of a confederate army 
in which so many princes served as subordinates, whose 
opponents were the Blood Royal of France, should be raised 
to a high pinnacle. Marlborough’s advancement was effective 
propaganda to proclaim the undoubted success of the cam¬ 
paign. SiiU, it was better these things should be said by the 
Pensionary. We do not think he cared too much about the 
titular rank. Certainly he cared less about the dukedom than 
about the income to support it, and did not mean to have 
the one without the other. But how much rather would 
he have been rewarded by that free, unfettered command 
of his army which none but he among the captains of 
history have been denied 1 

The new Parliament met on October 20, and the Lords 
congratulated the Queen. The Commons added that “ the 
vigorous support of Your Majesty’s Allies and the wonderful 
progress of Your Majesty’s arms under the conduct of the 
Earl of Marlborough have signally retrieved the ancient 
honour and glory of the English nation.” This affront to 
the memory of King William was intended by the Tories to 

1 The Hague, November 17; Coxe, 1 , *04. 
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irritate the Whigs, and for this purpose was well devised. 
Accordingly the House divided on the word “ retrieved/’ 
“ all who had any favour at Court, or hoped for any, voting 
for it.” 1 Only eighty Whigs could be mustered against the 
Tory majority. A solemn thanksgiving was appointed; and 
on November 12 the Queen, with Sarah at her side, and 
attended by both Houses of Parliament, proceeded in state 
to St Paul’s amid the tumultuous acclamations of the London 
crowds. The Tories in the Commons had taken pains to 
couple Marlborough with Ormonde and Roolce. Thereby 
they sensibly reduced the value of their tribute, and, indeed, 
of their judgment, but at the same time they proclaimed their 
preference for naval expeditions rather than Continental 
warfare. These signs of a cool and critical temper towards 
Marlborough in the new Parliament were ignored by the 
Queen. Marlborough did not return from The Hague till 
November 28/December 9. Sarah went to meet him at 
Margate, and he came into London in strict privacy, avoid¬ 
ing all popular demonstrations. “II se comporte d’une 
modestie distingude.” a He replied in a becoming manner 
to the thanks which Sir Edward Seymour at the head of 
a Committee tendered him in the name of the House of 
Commons. On December 2 the Queen declared her in¬ 
tention to make him a Duke, 

A Government is naturally shy of proposing a grant of 
money to its leading member, who must, however indirectly, 
be involved in the advice given to the Sovereign. Godol- 
phin’s letters to Harley tell the tale in modern terms. On 
December 9 the Treasurer writes to the Speaker that Marl¬ 
borough, having been given a grant by the Queen for the 
support of his dukedom during her life, had been encouraged 
by his friends “ to think it will not be difficult at this time 
to get this latter grant confirmed by Act of Parliament to him 
and the heirs of Ms body.” He asked the Speaker’s advice 
as to the procedure, and added that Sir Edward Seymour 
had been “ very gracious ” to Marlborough in this matter, 

1 N. Tlndal, The Continuation of Mr Rapin’s History of England, xr (Hi of Con¬ 
tinuation), 434. 

* Comspondaneo politiqm, Awgfotorrt, t. 1x4, £ 337. 
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The next day he says that Marlborough has had some 
talk with Sir Christopher Musgrave, and great professions 
from him and Sir Edward Seymour, but “ much warmer from 
the younger part of the House.” 1 Thus it seemed that the 
Government was agreed and the I-Iouse agreeable. The 
Queen sent her message to the Commons, announcing that 
she had granted the Duke of Marlborough and his heirs a 
pension of £5000 a year upon the revenues of the Post Office 
for the support of his title during het lifetime. “ If,” the 
message proceeded, “ it had been in Her Majesty’s power, 
she would have granted the same term in the pension as in 
the honour; and she hopes you will think it so reasonable 
in this case as to find some proper methods for doing it.” 

But here immediately began animated and unpleasant 
debates. Permanent alienations of the public revenue to 
individuals had long been one of the best targets of Tory 
attack. How bitterly had they inveighed against King 
William’s grants to his Dutch favourites ! Upon all the 
hustings of the recent elections they had denounced such 
practices. Must the new Parliament begin its life by so 
incongruous an act ? This mood of the Commons was not 
lost upon Marlborough’s colleagues, and the natural resist¬ 
ances of the assembly were stirred by an open division which 
at once appeared in the ranks of the Government, Seymour, 
who but two days before had been “ very gracious,” led the 
opposition; and the Tory veteran, Musgrave, Clerk of the 
Ordnance, Marlborough’s direct subordinate, from whom 
he had had “ great professions,” dwelt in a sour-sweet 
speech upon the pay and allowances the Captain-General was 
already receiving from British and Dutch sources. These 
certainly amounted to £60,000 a year, and little imagination 
is required to understand tire feelings which were excited 
among much poorer people. 

By December 12 Godolpliin was writing to Harley : 

I cannot dissemble to you that I am very much concerned at 
the little success which I find the Queen’s message is like to 

1 Portland Papers, Iv, j %et stq. 
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meet with in behalf of Lord Marlborough, especially since it [the 
opposition] comes chiefly from those of whom I thought we had 
deserved better. ... 1 

He asked the Speaker for his “ direction and help in what 
is fit to be done.” Evidently the next day these two Parlia¬ 
mentarians had a long talk. It was certain that the Commons 
would not agree to the permanent grant, and the only question 
was how to withdraw the proposal without humiliating 
Marlborough, with whom all were so pleased, or distressing 
the Queen, to whom all were so loyal. 

Marlborough was both vexed and surprised at the position 
into which he had too easily allowed himself to be drawn. 
He agreed with Godolphin and Harley that “ the chief thing 
is to avoid a division in the House because the consequence 
of that will be . . . that men will look upon themselves 
to be listed.” 2 This would have involved a disastrous 
crystallization. He therefore urged the Queen to “forgo 
her message on his behalf, since it might embarrass her affairs 
and be of ill consequence to the public.” On December i j, 
therefore, the Queen informed the Commons that the Duke 
of Marlborough had declined her Message to them. 

Although the question had thus fallen to the ground, the 
House hastened to set forth a reasoned statement of its view. 
Their language is instructive. They spoke of 

the eminent services performed by the Duke of Marlborough, who 
has not only by his conduct of the army retrieved the ancient 
honour and glory of the English nation, but by his negotiations 
established an entire confidence and good correspondence between 
Your Majesty and the States-General, and therein vindicated the 
Gentlemen of England, who had, by the vile practices of designing 
men, been traduced, and industriously represented as false to 
Your Majesty’s Allies, because they were true to the interest of 
their country. 8 

With “inexpressible grief” they recorded their dislike of 
making a precedent for the alienations of the revenue of the 
Crown, “which has been so much reduced by the exorbitant 

1 Ibid. 4 Ibid,, 54, s Ledistd, 1 , 208. 
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grants of the last reign.” In conclusion they praised what 
the Queen had already done for the Duke, and assured her 
that “ whenever you shall think fit to reward such merit, it 
will be to the entire satisfaction of your people.” The Queen 
returned a brief formal answer. She was deeply offended by 
the rebuff, and not at all inclined to forget it. 

The Queen to Sarah 

Wednesday, Dec, 16 

I cannot be satisfied with myself, without doing something 
towards making up what has been so maliciously hindered in 
the Parliament, and therefore I desire my dear Mrs Freeman and 
Mr Freeman would be so kind as to accept of two thousand a 
year out of the privy purse, besides the grant of the five. This 
can draw no envy, for nobody need know it. Not that I would 
disown what I give to people that deserve, especially where it 
is impossible to reward the deserts, but you may keep it a secret 
or not, as you please. I beg my dear Mrs Freeman would 
never any way give me an answer to this; only comply with the 
desires of your poor unfortunate faithful Morley, that loves 
you most tenderly, and is with the sinccrest passion imaginable 
yours ... 1 

This generous offer was refused by the Marlboroughs: 
and the Queen eventually allowed it to lapse. Alas for the 
glitter of our story I Sarah in adversity fell below her standards 
in good fortune. We shall have presently to record with 
Archdeacon Coxc how nine years later in her bitterness she 
reclaimed this gift with arrears, and how the Queen paid 
every penny of it. 

For the moment, however, this awkward episode was not 
discreditable to any of the parties concerned. Cardonnel, 
who was in close touch with Marlborough at home as well as 
abroad, thought that, although the Commons’ refusal to 
comply with the Queen’s message was “ done with all the 
decency and respect imaginable,” yet at present the Duke 
was “a little chagrined.” 2 Marlborough had only accepted 
the dukedom in the belief that provision would be made for 

1 Cose, I, ao8. * Catdonnel to Watkins, December ij j Add. MSS., 42176, 
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its maintenance. His emoluments as Commander-in-Chief 
might be swept away at any time by a cannon-ball, or by loss 
of favour or a demise of the Crown. The idea of a poor 
duke seemed ridiculous and unnatural to that age. It was 
one of the main objects of his life to found a family whose 
wealth and magnificence would long survive him down the 
generations. Nor did this seem a vain desire in a society 
where rank and property were so deeply ingrained and seemed 
secure and permanent. Grants of money to successful 
generals and admirals were, and ate still, a recognized custom 
of the English people. The General and Admiral of the 
Great War each received from a Parliament of universal 
suffrage a capital sum equivalent to the grant proposed by 
Queen Anne for Marlborough. 

Sympathy should not be withheld from the House of 
Commons. They had done their duty with proper inde¬ 
pendence and with every sign of respect. But Marlborough 
registered the impression that the Tory Members were 
unfriendly to him. Had they not coupled the disreputable 
or flashy performances of Roolce and Ormonde with 
what Europe admitted was a most remarkable cam¬ 
paign? The behaviour of the Tory Ministers and place¬ 
holders, who after committing themselves to the grant 
had turned their sails so swiftly to catch an unexpected 
hostile breeze, was a measure alike of their character and their 
sentiments. It would have been more agreeable to the 
Muse of History if Marlborough had refused all honours and 
rewards, and had met the addresses of the Commons by 
saying that owing to the heavy charges upon the public he 
had resolved to fight the next campaign on half-pay. But then 
he would not have been the Marlborough who gained the 
victories. For certain it is that this same matter-of-fact care 
for his own interests and desire to found a powerful family 
in an enduring State was an inherent part of his great deeds. 
He was a builder for England, for posterity, and for himself. 
No one of these purposes could be removed without im¬ 
pairing the others, and part of his genius lay in their almost 
constant harmony. 
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Queen Anne was at this time tenderly concerned about the 
position of her beloved husband. She would have liked 
to make him Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Alliance; but 
the Dutch would not agree. She had wished to invest him 
with regal dignity as her Consort; but Parliament showed 
plainly that this was not to be done. At least, then, she 
would make sure that he should not lack comforts if he lived 
beyond her span. One hundred thousand pounds a year 
was the income which she sought to have settled upon him 
for his life. She moved het Ministers to lay her wish before 
Parliament. The charge was heavy for those days, and under 
all the burdens of war. Yet the Commons made haste to 
gratify the Queen. They passed the necessary Bill virtually 
without opposin’ on. But some one had mischievously slipped 
in a little clause which caused the Lords to “blow up” 1 in 
anger. This clause specially exempted Prince George of 
Denmark from an ambiguity in the Act of Succession de¬ 
signed to exclude “strangers, though naturalized,” from 
English offices and peerages in the event of a Hanoverian 
prince becoming king. The proposed exemption of Prince 
George seemed to imply that ail King William’s peerages 
of “strangers, though naturalized,” would lapse at the 
death of Anne. This roused the Whigs. The Lords, 
moreover, saw at once that this proviso wore the aspect 
of a tack. Here was an important political issue to be 
affected or defined by an irrelevant clause in a Money Bill. 
They saw themselves committed not only to its provisions, 
but, fat more grievous, to recognizing the procedure of 
a tack. 

Now, the peers of all patties in large majority had banded 
themselves together by solemn resolution to vote against 
any measure which contained a tack. Once let the rule be 
broken and their power was gone. When the Commons 
blandly explained that this provision about Prince George 
was only an additional mark of their loyalty to the Crown, 
the Peers replied in terms of scorn. It seemed certain that 
the Bill would be rejected by the Lords, and Queen Anne 

1 Godolphin to Harley, Portland Papers, Iv, 54. 
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looked about her in lively distress. She did not weigh the 
constitutional question which was at stake. She only saw 
that her husband was being denied through a Whig 
faction in the Lords the justice which the Commons would 
do him. On this Marlborough and Godolphin joined with 
Rochester and Nottingham in using the whole influence and 
power of the Government and the Tory Party to procure 
compliance with the Royal will. All pulled together for 
the Queen to show who could pull the hardest. Thus 
the measure was carried as it stood. 

Among those who protested against it was Marlborough's 
son-in-law, now Earl of Sunderland. 1 The rigid Whig purist 
did not hesitate to set himself in opposition in this very 
personal business of the Crown to the whole interest and 
policy of the Marlborough family, with which he was now 
linked. The Duke, who had originally been against the 
match, no doubt refrained from saying to his wife, “ I told 
you so.” But Sarah was transported with a fury, the reasons 
for which, though easy to discern, are not well explained in 
most history books. Night and day, in season and out of 
season, she was labouring to reconcile the Queen to the 
Whigs. Mrs Freeman wa6 using every argument and 
persuasion which from a lifelong experience she knew would 
be effective upon Mrs Morley to convince her that the Whigs 
were just as good friends to the monarchy as the Tories. 
She knew already that at times she was straining her favour 
and her friendship, profound though these were; and now 
here, upon a point which would pierce the Queen to her 
very marrow, was this young prig and coxcomb, her own 
son-in-law, giving a contradiction to all she had said and 
undoing whatever she had achieved. And this when politics 
were so critical, when she could see the Tory faction in the 
Cabinet and in Parliament daily labouring to supplant her 
lord the Captain-General and his faithful friend the Treasurer 
in the confidence and affections of their Royal Mistress 1 
She felt herself tripped up by the party in whose interests 
she was so magnificently striving, and by the man who, of 
1 His father had died ou September 8,170a. 
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all others, should have considered her position and his 
own. Such experiences are annoying even to the most 
urbane. 

However, the Bill was through, and its narrow escape 
made the Queen only the more grateful to her friends. But 
she had a long memory for those rancorous Whigs who, 
for all their professions about the war and the Protestant 
Succession, were really at heart the inveterate foes of Church 
and Crown, And among them all this young Lord 
Sunderland was the most obnoxious. How shamefully he 
had turned against Mr and Mrs Freeman, into whose family 
he had been admitted! But what could be expected from 
his breeding ? How she had hated and feared his father in 
the years before the Revolution! What a disreputable, 
lying cheat his mother had been! The Queen remembered 
her character, as she had described it to her sister Mary 
fifteen years ago. 1 Why had Mrs Freeman and her husband 
let themselves be drawn into such a connexion ? They were 
both too easy-going, too kind-hearted, too unsuspecting. 
The Queen felt she saw through the dangers and deceits of 
the world more deeply than they. The hostility which she 
felt henceforward towards Sunderland became of great 
political importance when in a few years she bad to accept 
him as a Minister. Meanwhile she wrote her thanks to 
Sarah in the warmest terms, 

I am sure the prince’s bill passing after so much struggle is 
wholly owing to the pains you and Mr Freeman have taken, 
and I ought to say a great deal to both of you in return, but neither 
words nor actions can ever express the true sense Mr Morley and 
I have of your sincere kindness on this and all other occasions; 
and therefore X will not say any more on this subject, but that 
to my last moment your dear unfortunate faithful Morley will 
be most passionately and tenderly yours.® 

Meanwhile the new Parliament was aglow with Church 
and Tory fervour. Dr Sachcverell, a young and vigorous 
Fellow of Magdalen, had preached an election sermon 
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which had inspired the political campaign. The majority 
were determined to root out the humbug of Occasional 
Conformity and at the same time possess themselves of 
many desirable places of influence and profit. In solemn 
conclaves, in ardent tavernings, the Members inflamed one 
another. 

There were not wanting men to see in this burning question 
a path which might lead them far. Here a new actor, destined 
to play one of the decisive parts, makes his entry upon our 
stage. Henry St John had been elected as a Tory in 1701 
to William’s last Parliament. His father had been mulcted 
£16,000 for a pardon from Charles II for killing a Sir William 
Estcourt in a brawl in 1684, and bore besides a drunken, 
rakish reputation. But the fortunes of his house were still 
substantial, and Henry, after undergoing the usual treatment at 
Eton and on a foreign tour, arrived in London well furnished 
with money and representative of the family borough of 
Wootton Bassett. He reproduced his father’s traits, and 
now at twenty-four was a roysteret and hard-drinker, who 
lived notoriously with a Miss Gumley, described as “ the most 
expensive demirep in the kingdom.” It was said that, 
impelled by liquor or a wager, he had run naked through the 
park. But lie had besides other qualities of which his father 
had given no sign. He was from his earliest efforts a most 
brilliant Parliamentary speaker who always commanded the 
attention, if not the agreement, of the House of Commons. 
He had elevation of thought, breadth of view, and rare 
distinction in his use and comprehension of the English 
tongue. He also spoke French exceedingly well, and had 
read discursively but widely in English and European 
history. Clever, apt, and audacious in the highest degree, he 
was possessed by ambitions which no scruples were ever seen 
to hamper. Fie picked his early steps in politics shrewdly. 
He chose both a Patron and a Question. The Patron was 
Harley, and already in 1702 Henry St John by his charming, 
vivacious assiduity had personally ingratiated himself with 
that eminent politician. The Question was Occasional 
Conformity. 
u 2 
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In association with the old and upright Bromley, Member 
for Oxford, who lent the needed clement of gravity and piety 
to his proceedings, St John began in the opening session 
of Parliament to make an exposure of the pro forma communi- 
cant-Dissenters a leading Parliamentary issue. The Tory 
Party, in the temper with which it glowed, took fire. The 
controversy soon eclipsed all others. The Occasional Con¬ 
formity Bill was first brought forward in the autumn of 1702. 
It sought to destroy the abuse by imposing fines on any 
public official who, having attended Anglican communion 
presumably for the purpose of qualifying for office, had 
afterwards reverted to his non-conformist manner of worship. 
The fines were so heavy as to be prohibitive, and the aid of 
the * common informer ’ was invoked for their enforcement. 
This measure passed the Commons by a large majority, and 
was carried by an excited mob of two hundred Members to 
the Lords. Here the Bill encountered a small but resolute 
Whig majority, composed in part of King William’s thirty 
peers and his Broad Church bishops. 

An immediate conflict between the two Houses arose. 
Great stresses also showed themselves in the Cabinet and 
above it, which cast a revealing light upon the politics of 
the whole reign. The Queen was for the Bill. She felt that 
the utilizing of the sacrament for the purpose of gaining a 
place of profit or influence was a malpractice from which the 
Church she loved and deemed she understood so well should 
be protected. Her uncle Rochester, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who remained in London and would rather have 
been Lord Treasurer, felt both as a Churchman and as a 
"Highflyer” a strong and sincere indignation, which was in 
no way lulled by the vehement support which the Bill had 
gathered in the House of Commons. The two Secretaries of 
State, Nottingham and his colleague Hedges, and, of course, 
Sir Edward Seymour, with his West of England faction, were 
convinced that so just a proposal could not be resisted. It 
was true that it would obliterate their Whig opponents and 
give them mastery of the whole Government. But such 
considerations ought not, they judged, to weigh against a 
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principle which involved both righteousness and religion. 
Even if it cost them their Whig colleagues, the minor 
Ministers, they still felt bound to persevere. At the worst 
they could fill their places with men of their own party, and 
each was prepared to suggest substitutes, if need be. Such 
vicarious sacrifices were often made in those early days of 
our Parliamentary and Cabinet system. 

So at the outset the Queen, the Commons, the dominant 
Tory Party, and the characteristic Tory Ministers—the men 
that the party could trust—were all hot for the Bill. Against 
it was the barest majority of the Whigs and bishops of the 
House of Lords. Out-of-doors such an act of hard, calcu¬ 
lated aggression by one half of the nation upon the other 
spread consternation and anger in every shire and town. 

This schism was deeply embarrassing to Marlborough and 
Godolphin. As Tories they found it difficult to repel the 
arguments for the Bill. Nor did they care to begin their 
administration by a quarrel with their own party in full 
career. They did not wish to distress or upset the Queen, 
nor to consume their influence in persuading her against her 
will on a Church question, above all others. But if England 
were to be rent and infuriated by the same kind of passions 
which had reduced her to impotence in the days of the 
Popish Plot, how was the war to be carried forward ? The 
issue was for them both delicate and dangerous. In all the 
Cabinet discussions upon the Bill the strength of Rochester 
was at its height. He had his party and the majority of the 
House of Commons behind him. He had his Tory colleagues 
in a solid group. He had the genuine agreement and 
sympathy of the Queen. He saw in this measure a wedge, 
which as it was driven forward might estrange Marlborough 
and Godolphin from the Queen, and would certainly 
separate them from their party. They saw all this as well 
as he. 

Marlborough, viewing the situation with military eye, had 
no intention of being brought to battle on ground which 
was so suited to his enemy. He and Godolphin therefore 
presented an oblique front to Rochester’s formidable advance. 
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They avoided his thrust by a practice, which even in our own 
reformed days is not unknown, of affirming their support for 
the principle of a Bill while taking steps to get it killed 
behind the scenes. They shielded Nonconformity from 
political ruin and preserved the national strength from a 
mad injury by dissembling their opinions and tricking their 
party. In this lamentable course they were carefully advised 
by Mr Speaker Harley. 

Sarah was, of course, violent against the Bill. All her 
Whig principles and free-thinking sentiments were roused. 
She felt and spoke about this attempt of the Church to 
persecute the Chapel, and of a party majority to capture the 
civic offices of their opponents under a religious pretence, 
very much as most people would do now, if such a project 
were mooted. Severe stresses must have arisen between her 
and the Queen, and between her and the High lory Ministers. 
This handsome, domineering woman, in the very centre of 
affairs, with her caustic tongue, her wit, her candour, and 
her common sense, was in herself a portent of the Age of 
Reason, which had already dawned. When she heard that 
Marlborough and Godolphin intended to vote for the Bill 
her wrath was extreme. Wc can judge the pressure she put 
upon her husband by a remarkable letter which he wrote 
her at this time. 1 


John to Sarah 

I do own a great deal of what you say Is right, but I can 
by no means allow that all the Tory party are for King James, 
and consequently against the Queen; but [on] the contrary 
I think it is in Her power to make use of almost all, but some 
of the Heads, to the true interests of England, which I take to 
be the Protestant Succession, to the supporting of which, by the 
help of Almighty God, I will venture my last drop of blood. 
As you are the only body that could have given me happiness, 
I am the more concerned we should differ so much in opinions ; 
but as I am firmly resolved never to assist any Jacobite whatsoever, 

1 This letter is undated, bat it was most probably written in January 1703, while 
Rochester was still a Minister and before the division on the second reading of the 
Occasional Conformity Bill in the House of Lords. 
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or any Tory that is for persecution, I must be careful not to 
do the thing in the World which my Lord Rochester would most 
desire to have me do; which is to give my Vote against this 
bill. But I do most solemnly promise that I will speak to nobody 
living to be for it, and to show you that I would do anything 
that were not a ruin to the Queen, and an absolute destruction 
to myself, to make you easy at this time. By what has been 
told me, the bill will certainly be thrown out unless my Lord 
Treasurer and I will both speak to people, and speak in the 
House, which I do assure you for myself I will not do . 1 

This letter gives us a vivid glimpse of the duel which was 
proceeding between Marlborough and Rochester, and of the 
tactics which Marlborough adopted to baffle his opponent. 
But it has another aspect which is revealing. Evidently 
Sarah, in her desire to prevent her husband from voting for 
a Bill which would cripple the Whigs and Dissenters, had 
reproached him with conduct which would endanger the 
Protestant succession and help the Jacobites. In fact the 
Bill raised no such issues, and Sarah in her exaggeration 
displayed herself as more anti-Jacobite than Queen Anne. 
She used this argument because she knew it the most effective 
means of dissuading Marlborough, and of appealing to his 
fundamental prejudices. He responded at once by the most 
emphatic repudiation of all such ideas. “ I will venture my 
last drop of blood. ... I am firmly resolved never to assist 
any Jacobite whatsoever.” 

Now, John and Sarah were as closely linked together as 
any pair have been. They wrote to each other with perfect 
frankness and confidence, and with no thought of making a 
record for the public or posterity. Here, then, we see their 
deep common abhorrence of Jacobitism in all its forms and 
their unswerving allegiance to the Protestant Succession. 
Marlborough had before leaving The Hague received the 
Jacobite Hooke, had treated him most courteously, had put 
his hand upon his shoulder, and sent him away charmed with 
fair words. But his true position and that of his wife is 
exposed in this letter. It is only another proof of the fact 
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which we assert in this account, that Marlborough pur¬ 
sued throughout his whole life the aims of the Revolution 
of 1688, and fooled the Jacobites as regularly as he defeated 
the French. 

Upon the second reading of the Occasional Conformity 
Bill in the House of Lords Marlborough and Godolphin 
marched with Rochester. The Queen’s ardour can be mea¬ 
sured from the fact that she compelled her husband, whom 
the Bill would have disqualified from public life, to vote for 
it. But as he filed into the Aye lobby the poor Prince, who 
suffered many vexations in his comfortable life, was heard to 
exclaim to the Whig teller, Wharton, of whom Queen Anne 
so sternly disapproved, “ My heart is vid you.” The second 
reading was carried only by twelve votes. Under the 
promptings of Wharton the Whigs in the Lords pursued 
sagacious tactics. They proposed to exempt municipal and 
county functionaries, and confine the Bill to Parliamentary 
and national office. Thus they became the champions of 
the many, while in no way weakening their own array. But 
the shrewder stroke was reserved. They carried an amend¬ 
ment, represented as a compromise, reducing the fines to 
levels where they no longer deterred. Wealthy Dissenters, 
having already paid something in conscience, would not 
find it impossible to pay a little more in cash. Thus Occasional 
Conformity would be brought within the means of any man 
of reasonable substance likely to be affected. 

This expedient at once enraged and baffled the House of 
Commons. Here was an intrusion by the Lords into the 
domain of finance, over which the Commons were supreme. 
Here was the classic issue between the two Houses, and, as 
Wharton had shrewdly foreseen, the Tory majority in the 
Commons, halloaed on by the Whigs, set off in full cry after 
this potent constitutional red herring. They almost forgot 
that what they were hunting was Occasional Conformity. 
Moreover, it was noticed that the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment was not used in any whole-hearted way to push the 
measure. Quite a number of persons dependent upon the 
Government and many Tory notables associated with Marl- 
t8’ 
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borough were found absent from divisions to support it. 
A damp fog seemed to be cast upon it by the two Ministers 
who over-towered all others. In these commotions and 
divergences the first Occasional Conformity Bill went to 
ground safely in February 1703. 

The time had now come to deal with Rochester. Rochester 
was the Queen’s uncle. She agreed with him in Church and 
party. He was the lay head of the Church of England which 
the Queen loved. He was in many ways the leader of the 
Tory Party which she favoured, and which was master in her 
new Parliament. But, further, Rochester had a theme and 
policy covering the whole action of the State, religious 
and secular, in peace or war. At the beginning of 1702 
and 1703 he published successive volumes of his father’s 
History of the Rebellion with a tendentious introduction of his 
own. The merit of this work stands high in our literature. 
To Tory England in the first years of Anne it carried an 
inspiring message. The Church was the foundation of the 
Throne, and the Church and Throne united could alone 
secure the freedom, safety, and advance of Britain. 

But none of this availed Rochester at all when once 
Marlborough, choosing his moment, finally decided they 
could work no more together. Many and grievous weie the 
provocations which Rochester gave. He was jealous of 
Marlborough, and prepared to dispute his ascendancy : but 
he thought Godolphin was tire more vulnerable. Against 
Godolphin, therefore, he marshalled his influence and his 
faction. He would pull him down. Godolphin gone, Marl¬ 
borough would be alone. He did not hesitate to criticize 
and oppose unpopular measures of the Government of which 
he was a leading member or to reveal its secrets in damaging 
debate. He strove ever to increase his authority in both 
Houses of Parliament at the expense of the Ministry and 
of public business. When every effort to rally him had failed 
Marlborough resolved that he should go. Then was seen 
Anne’s loyalty to the old Cockpit days. What use had her 
uncle been to her when Mr Caliban and her own sister had 
tried to chase Sarah from the Court, and when Sarah’s lord 
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was in the Tower ? "What had he done when she had wanted 
her letter carried to Queen Mary ? He had failed her in her 
darkest hour, and he had failed her in order to curry favour 
with the ruler of the day. But that ruler was no more; and 
the Princess who had vainly sought his good ofTices in her dis¬ 
tress was now the Queen. Who was he to set himself against 
her dear and faithful friends—friends who, even against their 
inclinations and better judgment, as she realized, had newly 
obliged her by voting for the principle of the Occasional 
Conformity Bill ? Mrs Motley, Mr and Mrs Freeman, and 
Mr Montgomery, joined in familiar conclave, had no doubt 
that the dismissal of Rochester would add to their difficulties, 
of which they already felt the weight. But once Mr Freeman 
said that it was no good Hying to work witii him any more, 
and that he was less dangerous outside than in, the matter 
was settled. 

Early in February 1703 Rochester was astonished by 
receiving the Queen’s command to go to Dublin and discharge 
his duties as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He took a week 
to measure forces, and then intimated that it was his higher 
duty to remain in London. Forthwith his resignation was 
demanded, with no choice but that of dismissal. lie quitted 
the Queen’s Government accordingly, and without a day’s 
delay appeared at the head of the High Tories who sought 
to wreck it. For such a position his previous action and his 
ably expressed and sincerely held convictions had prepared 
him. This disciplinary act necessarily weakened the Govern¬ 
ment ; but it made Nottingham, Hedges, and Seymour 
understand clearly where political power resided. Hence¬ 
forward they felt that in their conflict with Marlborough 
and Godolphin their political resources might prove 
inadequate. 

In the midst of these activities almost the greatest sorrow 
that can come to man fell upon Marlborough. His only 
surviving son was now sixteen. We remember him as a play¬ 
mate of the poor little Duke of Gloucester. He had been 
at Eton and had already gone to Cambridge, where Dr 
Hare, afterwards celebrated as Marlborough’s chaplain, whom 
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we shall often meet during his campaigns, and eventually 
Bishop of Chichester, guided him in religion, morals, and 
learning. “ Notwithstanding his high birth, splendid pros- 
pects, and courtly education,” observes Archdeacon Coxe 
ingenuously, “he set an example of affability, regularity, 
and steadiness, above his years.” Life began early in those 
days, and this handsome, eager youth wanted, of course, 
to go with his father to the wars. Bred in a martial atmo¬ 
sphere, he was thrilled by camps and soldiers, and especially 
by reviews and processions. His father would have liked 
to have him with him at the front; but his mother thought 
he was too young. In those days an officer on the 
staff of the Commander-in-Chief must be frequently under 
fire, and might be required at any moment to ride with a 
message into the hottest of the fighting. Sarah could not 
bring herself to let him go so young—while still a child. 
Let him stay one more year at Cambridge and finish his studies. 
Thus was it settled. But Death knows where to keep his 
appointments. 

During the autumn of 170a Lord Blandford often came 
over from Cambridge to stay with Lord Godolphin close by 
at Newmarket, and apparently made the best impression upon 
the Treasurer. There was smallpox in the town, but 
Godolphin thought that he, “ going into no house but mine, 
will I hope be more defended from it by airandriding, without 
any violent exercise, than he could possibly be anywhere 
else.” Meanwhile the boy was making plans of his own to 
join the Army, and with a friend was intriguing for com¬ 
missions in a cavalry regiment. 

It was at the end of his long visit to Godolphin that the 
infection fell upon him. He had scarcely returned to Cam¬ 
bridge in February when he was struck down by virulent 
smallpox. Sarah was there as fast as horses could bear her, 
nursing him herself and invoking all that the medical know¬ 
ledge of those days could do. The Queen hurried her own 
physicians into the royal coach and sent them posting to Cam¬ 
bridge. It was less than three years since the same scourge 
had carried off her own child. She wrote to Sarah : 
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Thursday morning 

I writ two words to my dear Mrs Freeman yesterday, and 
could not help telling her again that I am truly afflicted for the 
melancholy account that is come again this morning of poor 
dear Lord Blandford. I pray God grant he may do well, and 
support you. And give me leave once more to beg you for 
Christ Jesus’ sake to have a care of your dear precious self, and 
believe me with all the passion imaginable your poor unfortunate 
faithful Morley. 1 

" I wish,” she added in another letter, “ that the messenger 
who carries the medicines which my dear Mrs Freeman sends 
for could fly, that nothing may be wanting the moment there 
is any occasion.” 

Till all hope was abandoned John was kept away. He 
wrote to Sarah: 

Thursday, 9 in tbt morning 

I am so troubled at the sad condition this poor child seems 
to be in, that I know not what I do. I pray God to give you 
some comfort in this great affliction. If you think anything 
under heaven can be done, pray let me know it, or if you think 
my coming can be of the least use, let me know it. I beg I may 
hear as often as possible, for I have no thought but what is at 
Cambridge. 

Medicines are sent by the doctors. I shall be impatient to 
the last degree till I hear from you. 2 

Thursday night 

I wrote to you this morning, and was in hopes I should have 
heard again before this time, for I hope the doctors were with 
you early this morning. If we must be so unhappy as to lose 
this poor child, I pray God to enable us both to behave ourselves 
with that resignation which we ought to do. If this uneasiness 
which I now lie under should last long, I think I could not live. 
For God’s sake, if there be any hope of recovery, let me know it. 8 

Shortly after writing these words he received his summons 
and, hurrying to Cambridge, arrived as his son expired. On 
the morning of Saturday, February 20, John and Sarah crept 
off to Holywell to endure their pangs. The Queen wrote: 

1 Coxc, i, *18, a Bid., 220, 0 Bid, 
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St James’s 

Tuesday night 

It would have been a great satisfaction to your poor unfortunate 
faithful Morley, if you would have given me leave to come to 
St Albans, for the unfortunate ought to come to the unfortunate. 
But since you will not have me, I must content myself as well as 
I can, till I have the happiness of seeing you here. I know 
nothing worth writing; but if I did, I should not trouble you 
with it, being sure no sort of news can be agreeable to your 
dear, heavy heart. God Almighty bless and comfort my dear 
Mrs Freeman, and be assured I will live and die sincerely yours. 1 

This blow not only cut at the natutal feelings of John 
and Sarah, but seemed to ruin their future. Both were 
dynasts. To gather wealth and fame and found a family 
to run on down the ages was their dear—indeed, their 
over-dear—ambition. Now it was ended. The Duke had 
to make a fresh will, leaving his already large properties 
to Sarah in trust for Iris eldest daughter’s husband, 
Mr Godolphin, to whom he desired that his titles should 
pass. But he was already overdue at the front. The Dutch 
awaited him, and the armies were entering the field. He 
sailed for Holland with a leaden heart in the early days of 
March. The will, which had not yet been engrossed, was sent 
after him, and his letters show the anxiety which he felt 
when the packet-boat containing it was reported captured 
by a French privateer. To Ailesbury, whom he met at The 
Hague, he said, “ I’ve lost what is so dear to me, it is fit for me 
to retire and not toil and labour for I know not who. My 
daughters arc all married.” 2 It was in this sombre mood 
that he began a most harassing campaign. 

1 Coxe, i, zzi. s Ailesbury, ii, 358. 
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CHAPTER IX 
NEW COMBATANTS 
The Northern War 

A LTHOUGH the struggle against French domination in¬ 
volved all Central and Western Europe, Italy, Spain, and 
the New World, and may justly be called a world war, its bounds 
could still grow wider. Duting the whole of 1702 and 1703 
what was called the Northern War had been waged by the 
Sweden of Charles XII to defend her Baltic provinces against 
the simultaneous attacks of Russia under Peter the Great and 
Poland, then united under Augustus II to the Electorate of 
Saxony. The course and episodes of this considerable conflict, 
rendered memorable by the martial genius of Charles XII, form 
a minor and companion theme of hate and destruction in the 
general sufferings of Christendom. The Northern War, the 
politics of the states engaged in it, and above all the erratic, 
formidable personality of the Swedish King, often impinged, 
as will be seen, upon Marlborough’s task. 

The reader will remember that at the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century Sweden was by far the greatest of the northern 
Powers. Charles XI reigned not only in the homeland of 
Sweden, but over an empire which comprised all that we now 
describe as the Baltic States—Finland, Ingria (St Petersburg), 
Esthonia, Livonia (Latvia), and West Pomerania (Stralsuncl 
and Stettin). Although Swedish professional discipline and 
valour had met its match in the Prussians at Fchrbellin in 
1675, the Swedish Army still dwelt in the glories of Gustavus 
Adolphus. In 1697 Charles XI had died, and the crown 
of Sweden passed, under a regency, to a youth not yet fifteen. 
The great possessions of the Swedes on the mainland had 
long excited the natural cupidity and ambitions of their 
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continental neighbours. Now, with a boy-king and an 
army believed to have passed its zenith, the Swedish Empire 
seemed to be a seasonable prey. All this might have come 
to nothing but for the revengeful machinations of a private 
individual. Patkul was a Livonian magnate who had been 
exiled and expropriated for insufficient cause by Charles XL 
He it was who wove together with tireless industry and 
dynamic force all the rulers and Governments who coveted 
the Swedish inheritance. A league of Russia, Saxony, 
and Denmark had been formed in 1699 for the partition 
of Sweden; and very litde had prevented Prussia from 
joining it. 

The forces already seemed overwhelming. The three 
confederates expected to rob a child. Never was undeception 
greater: for there leapt from the Swedish throne this boy- 
king, deemed an easy quarry, who now burst upon Northern 
Europe as the most furious warrior of modern history. War 
at all times, in any direction, at any odds, was his insatiable 
demand. For eighteen years, until a bullet slew him in an 
hour of victory, he rushed with the frenzy of genius and of 
mania at the throat of every antagonist. Dauntless and 
implacable, with cold calculation and for a long spell a charmed 
life, Charles XII defended and wore out his country against all 
comers. With the help of William III and the Anglo-Dutch 
fleet he had already dictated peace to Denmark in 1701, and, 
swiftly appearing before Narva, had put Peter the Great to 
flight and destroyed the Russian army. Possessed by these 
successes, he had turned next upon Augustus, Elector of 
Saxony, who was also the elected King of Poland. In this 
double-faced monarch Charles discerned the hub of the 
conspiracy against the grandeur of Sweden. There was 
no glory, he said, in winning victories over Muscovites: 
it was too easy. The deposition of Augustus from the 
throne of Poland became for several years his ruling pur¬ 
pose. Although the Swedish forces he had left in the Baltic 
States were eventually overwhelmed by hardship and the 
Russian masses, Charles XII in 1702, 1703, and 1704 con¬ 
quered the greater part of Poland, defeated the Russians, 
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Poles, and Saxons in the battles of Klissow (July 19,1702) and 
Pultusk (April 2i, 1703), stormed Cracow, captured Warsaw, 
and set up with some pretence of electoral legality a Polish king 
of his own. 

This ferocious Northern War, conducted by both sides with 
the dullest savagery of barbarous ages, caused continuous 
anxiety to the founders of the Grand Alliance. At Versailles 
the hope of exploiting its complications, and if possible of 
enlisting the martial ardours of the Swedish King, was per- 
severingly pursued. The Court at Vienna might cherish 
possibilities of a combination with Russia for the advantage 
of the Empire; but the Sea Powers would have none of this. 
From the beginning they sought only to end or wall in a 
conflict which they could not but regard as a monstrous 
irrelevancy. “ The northern crater was to burn itself out, 
shut off in every direction.” 1 It was in this purpose that 
William III in 1701 had carried a Swedish army in his fleets to 
curb Denmark. As the great war with France developed 
Marlborough and Hcinsius vigilantly discouraged every ten¬ 
dency of the Germanic states to turn their eyes to the north 
or to the cast. The Empire in its increasing weakness was 
ready to obey this grave and imperious guidance. Prussia 
had appetites and movements in both directions which at 
times were nicely balanced; and the tortuous, equivocal 
course of Frederick I, with his invaluable Prussian troops, 
was an unrelenting worry. The chastisement of Denmark 
was held up to all the Germanic states accessible from the 
sea as a proof of what might happen to allies who looked 
in the wrong direction. How could they tell that England 
and Holland, with their wealth and their command of the 
Baltic waters, would not offer compulsive inducements to 
the Swedish fire-eater, and land his army at any point upon 
the exposed sea-coast ? Such were the bcariugs and posture 
of the Northern War in the period at which our story has 
arrived. 

But the years 1702 and 1703 also saw new countries and new 

1 Von Noordcn, il, 38. 
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forces drawn into the War of the Spanish Succession. The 
reverberations of the main quarrel roused a giddy excitement 
in all minds, and everywhere rulers and races with ambitions to 
satisfy or grievances to assert hastened to choose their sides and 
draw their swords. We have seen the same thing happen in 
our own time. Indeed, the parallel is curiously exact. Each of 
the chief combatants reached out for small allies, or sought to 
raise or foment revolts in the domains of the enemy. Bavaria 
and Savoy were thrown by their sovereigns or by their circum¬ 
stances into the general war on opposite sides in the early 
eighteenth, just as Roumania and Bulgaria were caught up in 
the twentieth century. Moreover, the consequences, both to 
these small Powers arriving belated in the arena and to the 
principals in the quarrel, were very much alike in the two 
periods. The newcomers were set upon with fury by the 
champions they had affronted. The German treatment of 
Roumania in 1917 is but a repetition of the punishment inflicted 
by the allies upon Bavaria in 1704. The vicissitudes of 
Savoy may be set against those of modern Bulgaria. In both 
cases the decisive struggle was transferred for a while to new 
theatres and more distant battlefields. 

In this chapter we have to tell how the cause of the Two 
Crowns was helped by the treason of Bavaria and the 
Hungarian revolt; how Anglo-Dutch policy endeavoured 
to succour the rebellion against Louis in the Cevennes; and 
how Savoy and Portugal were gained to the allies. We shall 
also show the often decisive relations which these subsidiary 
disturbances bore to the main event. 


The Treason of Bavaria 

While the fortresses on the Meuse were falling one by one 
to Marlborough’s arms in 1702, a new spring of events began 
to flow in Bavaria which was ultimately to be decisive upon 
Marlborough’s career and upon the future of Europe. Max 
Emmanuel, the Elector of Bavaria, was a politician without 
scruple and with a thirst for adventure. In 1701, before the 
fighting became general, he was in close intrigue with France, 
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and a treaty was signed whereby he received a monthly sub¬ 
sidy of a hundred thousand thalers 1 in order to build up a 
Bav ari an army, which finally amounted to twenty-one thousand 
men. Thus in 1702 he was in a position of remarkable 
strength among the slates of the Empire. In March he went 
a step farther and opened by a roundabout channel his designs 
to Louis XIV. His lengthy letter, preserved in the Austrian 
archives, sets forth as black a scheme of greed and deceit as has 
ever been committed to paper. He wished, he said, to join 
the party of the Two Crowns, and was willing to make war 
not only upon the house of Austria, but upon the neighbour¬ 
ing German princes. For this he must have the guarantee of 
France that whatever lands he conquered, “ to which he had 
no right,” should be assigned to him in the final peace, and 
that no such peace would be made by the Two Crowns which 
did not provide for this. The continuance of the military 
subsidy was also imperative. King Louis had not been wholly 
satisfied with his previous attitude, and had allowed the instal¬ 
ments to fall into arreat in order to make him define his 
intentions. 

The Elector proceeded to explain how he might be most 
serviceable. If he entered openly into the campaign provision 
would be made by the Grand Alliance to meet his attack; but 
if he remained quiet and powerful until all the troops on both 
sides were engaged, and then chose the best moment for throw¬ 
ing his weight by surprise into the scale, he would produce the 
greatest effect in his power. For this purpose he proposed to 
lull the Emperor into a false state of security by bargaining 
with him for the use of the new Bavarian Army, and then 
suddenly, when he had gained his full confidence and no pre¬ 
cautions had been taken against him, he would strike what lie 
devoutly prayed might be a deadly blow. His first act would 
be to seize by treachery in full peace the free city and fortress 
of Ulm, on the Danube. As the only other first-class fortress 
between Ulm and Passau was his own city of Ingolstadt a great 
waterway, he pointed out, would be opened into the vitals of the 

1 The dialer-—or dollar, as it is now called—exchanged with the pound sterling 
around 4-86!). 
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Empire and the Austrian Hereditary Lands, and even Vienna 
itself would soon be exposed. If, however, he took this 
plunge he must be assured that French forces up to 40 bat¬ 
talions and 60 squadrons would be sent him from the Rhine 
according to his needs. He felt, he concluded, he would 
never have such a chance again in all his life, and mentioned 
that he could hardly sleep for thinking about it. 

All this seemed very good to the Great King. Every pro¬ 
mise that Max Emmanuel desired was given, and the punctual 
flow of the military subsidies was resumed. The Elector 
thereupon, with many expressions of love and loyalty, began 
to negotiate with the Emperor for the hire of his troops. 
He offered to declare war upon France for a subsidy larger 
than that he had hitherto received from Louis, and to send 
an important part of his army to fight in Italy, provided that 
he himself were given the command of all the Imperial troops 
there. The Emperor and his Court were attracted by the pro¬ 
posal. They commended it to the Maritime Powers, and asked 
for their assent and their money. There was no difficulty about 
the money; nor in Holland was any objection taken against 
Max Emmanuel holding the Italian command. But when 
Wratislaw earnestly pressed complete acceptance upon Eng¬ 
land he met with an obstinate resistance on the question of 
command. Prince Eugene’s brilliant campaign of 1701 and his 
recent hard-fought action at Luzzara had already made him 
famous and popular in London. Marlborough had con¬ 
ceived an instinctive admiration and liking for him. These 
views were shared by the Queen and Godolphin, and 
also by Nottingham, the Secretary of State. The idea of 
superseding Prince Eugene, then the greatest captain of 
the age, in the full tide of his success, by an unproven 
royalty, was deemed both foolish and ungrateful. The 
Secretary of State confronted Wratislaw with a letter in the 
Queen’s own hand in which she declared she could not be a 
party to the displacement of Prince Eugene. Nottingham 
inquired why the Elector should not serve under Prince 
Eugene. No objection could be taken by England to that, 
nor to the provision of the money. But Wratislaw observed 
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that the precedence of an Electoral Prince over a Marshal of 
the Empire was so decisive that it could not even be ques¬ 
tioned. The divergence between Dutch and English policy 
had now to be discussed between the Governments. 

Meanwhile it was already September. All the armies 
were fully engaged in every theatre. The Imperial forces 
in Germany were involved in the siege of Landau, which 
seemed to be in extremities. The moment for which Max 
Emmanuel had plotted had come. On September 9, 1702, 
forty or fifty Bavarian officers, disguised as peasants bringing 
vegetables to the marlcet-gatc of Ulm, suddenly overpowered 
the sentries, and after a short struggle in which their leader 
was killed admitted the Bavarian troops, who were close behind 
them, into the defenceless city. The mayor and corporation 
surrendered to treacherous violence, having only time to send 
a messenger for help. The Elector had awaited the result 
of his master-stroke at a neighbouring castle, and as soon as 
the courier with the news clattered into the courtyard informed 
Ids councillors and officers that Him was his, and that he was 
at war with the Emperor. The officers applauded; the 
Ministers were dumbfounded; and subsequently the nobility 
and clergy of the whole of Bavatia testified their grief and 
alarm at what they regarded as almost an act of sacrilege 
against the Holy Roman Empire. But the deed was done, 
and Max Emmanuel stood at the head of an intact, well- 
equipped, and comparatively powerful army. 

The news of the defection of Bavaria carried consternation 
both to London and to The Hague. The discomfiture of 
Wratislaw, who almost the day before had been pressing the 
claims of the Elector to oust Prince Eugene in Italy, can be 
imagined. I-Ieinsius also felt that his judgment had been at 
fault. Ei both countries the injury to the Empire and to the 
cause of the Alliance was understood. But what was there to 
do ? A fortunate coincidence, however, mitigated the first 
effects of this malign event. Max Emmanuel had miscalcu¬ 
lated the resisting powers of Landau. Had he struck a fort¬ 
night earlier, or had Landau resisted a fortnight longer, it is 
probable that the Imperial army would have been forced to 
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abandon the siege. But when the Elector seized Ulm on the 
9th Landau had already ‘ beaten the chatnade 3 on the 8th. 

What followed in Bavaria may be shortly related. The 
Elector sent a message to Marshal Catinat on the Rhine pro¬ 
posing a junction of their forces at Huningen. But the 
Imperial Minister in Switzerland, having heard of the treason, 
armed his servants and caught the messenger and several other 
couriers with papers exposing not only Max Emmanuel's 
immediate plan but his further designs. Neither the Elector 
nor Catinat received their messages, and each deemed himself 
for some time betrayed by the other. No junction was 
effected between the French and Bavarian forces, and the 
Elector to gain time sought to protect himself from military 
chastisement by endeavouring to resume relations with Vienna. 
Meanwhile in October Prince Louis, the Margrave of Baden, 
marched up the Rhine from Landau and engaged Villars, who 
had replaced Cadnat, in a serious action at Friedlingen. Each 
side had about sixteen thousand men. Both fell back in dis¬ 
order and even panic ; and both claimed the victory. Villars 
sent a dispatch to Versailles so glowing that he received his 
marshal’s baton forthwith. But when it was seen that he 
had been glad to recross the Rhine, and that no junction of his 
troops with the Elector seemed likely, it was felt at the French 
Court that his promotion was precipitate and their Te Deums 
premature. The year therefore closed with the Elector still 
separated from the French, and apparendy seeking to make 
his peace with the Emperor. The Dutch, stung by having 
been deceived, were scornful of these negotiations. But 
Marlborough and Godolphin seemed impressed with the 
importance of dealing with Bavaria by force or treaty. Neither 
was possible in 1702. The grave change which had been 
produced in the strategic position did not impose itself as 
yet upon either side in an acute form. 

The Hungarian Revolt 

During the centuries when the Turks preyed upon Central 
Europe Hungary and Transylvania became a borderland torn 
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by repeated invasions, and frayed with ceaseless strife. The 
Magyar nobility and squires preserved a feudal chaiacter, and 
in their desperate need welcomed every form of German aid, 
even at the price of Imperial control. But when the victories 
of Prince Eugene and the Peace of Carlowitz at the end of the 
seventeenth century removed, as it seemed finally, the Otto¬ 
man pressure, a new view was taken of their respective rights 
and duties by the two races which had hitherto been content 
to fight side by side. The House of Austria conceived itself 
entitled to treat Hungary as rescued or conquered territory, 
and to assert Imperial sovereignty in its most uncompromising 
form. The elective monarchy of Hungary became hereditary 
in the person of the Emperor. A vigorous policy was 
launched against dyarchy and dualism in all their manifesta¬ 
tions. A bureaucracy of German-born and German-speaking 
officials overspread the land. The old Hungarian Estates 
were to be reduced to impotence. A contribution of one- 
third of the expenses of the Austrian Army was permanently 
imposed upon Hungary without consultation with its repre¬ 
sentatives, and without the traditional immunity from taxation 
which the Magyar nobility and minor military chieftains had 
enjoyed during the troublous ages. Vienna would become 
the sole and undisputed centre of the Empire, and Hungary 
an Austrian administrative province governed and taxed in 
strict uniformity with the other Hereditary Lands. 

It is easy to see why the struggle between these Impel ial 
claims and the national pride and interest of the Magyars was 
fierce and unending. Almost every impulse which lias ever 
roused revolt was now at work in its sharpest form. The 
nobles had hitherto dreaded the peasantry and the brigand 
chiefs whom generations of warfare had produced. All came 
together, and the full strength of the Hungarian nation 
ranged, itself against the Empire at a time when that already 
decrepit body was engaged in a grievous war with the first 
of military Powers. Franz Rakoezy, sprung from a famous 
Transylvanian family, had fled with a price on his head to 
Poland from Imperial vengeance. ITe now became the ac¬ 
cepted leader of the rebellion. Strengthened by French money 
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and the support of Louis XIV, he returned to Budapest, and 
in 1703 was at the head no longer of small bands of partisans, 
but of armies which sometimes assembled twenty thousand 
strong, behind which the ancient Constitution of Hungary 
stood, and administrations both national and local were soon 
talcing shape and reality. 

It is needless here to describe the cruel guerrilla or even war 
which followed; still less the tortuous negotiations by which 
it was continually accompanied. Suffice it that during the 
whole period with which we are concerned the Imperial Court 
alternated between indecisive combat and insincere caresses, 
and changed from severity to concessions according to the 
fortunes of the general war; while Rakoczy for his part re¬ 
vealed astrong personal ambition to become thehereditary ruler 
at least of Transylvania, and used the impulses of Hungarian 
freedom largely for that purpose. But the reactions upon the 
Grand Alliance play a well-marked part in our tale. The 
Sea Powers, on whom the weight and even more the cost of 
the war fell so heavily, were by this time thoroughly dissatis¬ 
fied with the exertions of the Empire against France. Pri¬ 
marily, they observed, the quarrel lay between the Emperor 
and Louis XIV. None of the allies stood to gain from victory 
prizes comparable to those which would fall to the house of 
Hapsburg. Yet this sovereign seemed helpless in his own 
cause. Instead of throwing his weight into the main struggle 
against the common enemy, he preferred, it seemed, to perse¬ 
cute his subjects whom misgovernment had driven into revolt. 
The Court at Vienna clamoured ceaselessly for subsidies and 
for troops. But the Maritime Powers complained that if 
these were sent it would only by so much relax the Empire’s 
efforts against France, and enable the strength of the Imperial 
forces to be thrown against the Hungarian insurgents. 

Moreover, there was in both England and Holland a lively 
sympathy for these same insurgents. In Parliament the Whigs 
descanted upon freedom and the rights of peoples, while 
Tories dwelt upon the shortcomings of Continental allies. 
In the Dutch Republic the idea of establishing similar federal 
institutions in Hungary naturally found support. Neither the 
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English treatment of Ireland not that which the Statcs-Gcneral 
were soon afterwards to mete out to Belgium disturbed the 
complacency of their leaders’ judgments about Hungary. 
The sympathies of the Maritime Powers for the Hungarian 
rebels strained the structure of the Grand Alliance. The Im¬ 
perial Court resented the interference of England and Holland 
in the afFaks of the Hapsburg monarchy, and not less the sub¬ 
versive doctrines which these republican or Parliamentary 
countries fostered. On the other hand, in the desperate straits 
to which the Empire was already reduced the money and arms 
of the Sea Powers were indispensable. Continuous friction 
resulted. No one charged with the duty of pressing for the 
mediation of the Maritime Powers between the Emperor and 
his rebellious subjects could have avoided giving offence at 
Vienna. The English Ambassador, George Stepney, was 
Whig-minded. This added an extra sting to his negotiations 
on behalf of the Hungarians. By the end of 1703 he was a 
most unpopular figure at the Imperial Court. A strong 
personal antipathy had grown between him and Wratislaw. 
Only increasing common danger kept ill-assorted allies to¬ 
gether, and preserved Stepney in the discharge of his thank¬ 
less though congenial duties. 


The Rising in the Ckvknnes 

The Huguenot peasantry of the Cevcnncs, long harried by 
the persecutions of Louis XIV, had broken into open revolt 
in 170a. Here was a furious war of religion as an enclave 
of the main struggle for power. Mysticism, murder, and 
retributory massacre spread through all that hard mountain¬ 
ous region between the Rhone and the Garonne. A warfare 
as pitiless as that of La Vendde a century later, and similar to 
it in many features, began to gnaw internally the strength 
of Prance. The Camisards, so called from the white shirts 
which were their only and easily doffed uniform, performed 
prodigies of daring and fanaticism against the regular 
troops of the Great King. Their struggles and torments 
deeply stirred the Protestant passions of the Sea Powers. 
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To give these martyr-peasants succour in their revolt against 
Popery and slavery was a dear desire spreading far beyond 
the lobbies of Parliaments or the tents of commanding 
generals. 

But how to reach them in the depths of France ? The 
Anglo-Dutch fleets were already able to make summer cruises 
in the Mediterranean, and in 1703 efforts were made to establish 
contact with the rebellion in the Cevennes. Two English 
ships under Sir Cloudesley Shovell, with money, arms, and 
agents, hung off the French southern ports. But so far every 
endeavour to pierce the land barrier had failed. Sympathy 
for the Camisards and the evident advantage of sustaining 
their resistance increased the desire of the allies to regain the 
Duke of Savoy. 


The Reconciliation with Savoy 

In the conflict between the Bourbons and the Hapsburgs, 
between France and the Empire, the Duchy of Savoy-Pied- 
mont.was cursed or blessed by the highest form of strategic 
importance. This small state, with its compact and loyal 
army, was the guardian of the Alpine passes. It rested with 
its rulers, the Dukes of Savoy, to decide upon occasion 
whether Austrian armies should invade the southern provinces 
of France, or French armies should deploy on the slopes of 
Piedmont for an advance into Northern Italy. The politics 
of the house of Savoy during the whole period of the wars of 
William and of Marlborough against Louis XIV consisted in 
selling the passes and reselling them to the highest bidder who 
was likely to honour his bond. Victor Amadeus carried this 
dangerous marketing to a high perfection. It was the de¬ 
liberate policy of his house and Government to change sides 
from time to time for the sake of safety or profit. The de¬ 
fection of Savoy from King William’s confederacy had been 
the prelude to the Peace of Ryswick. Victor Amadeus 
made marriages of high consequence with the family of 
Louis XIV. His elder daughter had married the Duke 
of Burgundy: the younger Princess of Savoy married the 
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Duke of Anjou. Thus in 1701 Victor Amadeus was father- 
in-law both of the heir to the French throne and of Philip V, 
the accepted sovereign of the Empire of Spain. He was, in 
fact, precariously astride not only of the passes of the Alps, 
but of the party of the Two Crowns. 

Nevertheless his situation was uncomfortable. William, 
implacable over his desertion, had brushed him out of all con¬ 
sideration for the English throne, to which he had a con¬ 
tingent claim. The French marshals, although bound to 
respect a prince so well connected, were rough and con¬ 
temptuous of the little state France had seduced. Even at 
the renewal of the general war the Duke and his advisers 
were filled with resentment against the patronizing arro¬ 
gance of France. The brilliant campaign of Eugene in 
Venctia and Lombardy in 1701, the unexpected solidarity of 
England and Holland after the death of King William, the 
vigour, howsoever hampered, of Marlborough’s operations 
in Flanders in 1702, caused the Duke of Savoy and his coun¬ 
cillors to discuss among themselves whether it would not pay 
them to change sides again. The Roman Empire was Holy. 
The Sea Powers were not only militant but rich. Large sub¬ 
sidies were being paid to German princes far less cardinally 
set upon the map. Events which we have described made, 
as they occurred, a very deep impression upon the Court at 
Turin. Profound and perilous confabulations were held 
during the whole of 1702. 

The first conclusion which Victor Amadeus reached 
was that he could raise his price against the Two Crowns 
considerably. The marriage-ties which his children had 
contracted seemed to be no brake upon the politics of 
Savoy-Piedmont. Accordingly he began to press both 
Paris and Madrid for morsels of the Spanish Empire; his 
appetites were directed towards securing the assistance of 
France in his succession to Mantuan Montfcrrat, and the 
assent of Madrid to his acquisition of Milan. These crude 
desires and alt the possibilities arising from their disap¬ 
pointment became well known to both French and allied 
diplomacy during that year. But, whether from distrust 
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or disdain, or from inherent difficulty, Victor Amadeus’ 
demands were ignored in the capitals of the Two Crowns. 
We need not complicate our story by intricate details, but by 
the end of 170z it was realized in the secret circles of Europe 
that Savoy had asked her friends for more and had been 
refused—and even spumed. Victor Amadeus was soon 
deep in intrigues with the allies. Stepney at Vienna worked 
with the Imperial diplomats to bring him over. The trans¬ 
action was dangerous, because a strong French army under 
Vcndome was actually in the Duchy, intermingled with the 
Piedmontese troops, and in control of many key-points. 
Vendomc, great-grandson of Henri IV, Marshal of France, 
and a fine soldier to boot, but with unpleasant personal 
habits, 'rode rough-shod over the occupied territory. The 
Piedmontese became hostile to the French troops; the negoti¬ 
ations of the Court of Turin with Vienna, with The Hague, 
and with St James’s continued, and the French were soon 
suspicious of what was afoot. 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1703 the relations 
between Savoy-Piedmont and France became increasingly 
strained. In July Venddme convinced himself that Victor 
Amadeus was obtaining military information for the allies 
through his vivacious daughter, the Duchess of Burgundy. He 
sought authority from Versailles to disarm the Piedmontese 
Army and garrison the more important fortresses whenever 
he should judge it necessary. Plenary powers were given 
him. 

This delicate situation was brought to a head by an astonish¬ 
ing breakdown in English diplomacy which was held to reflect 
seriously upon Nottingham as Secretary of State. In the 
secret councils at Turin there were two parties, pro-Austrian 
and pro-Frcnch, Victor Amadeus had, of course, rigidly 
excluded the Comte de la Tour, the advocate of France, from 
his underground negotiations with the enemy. But in 
August 1703 Richard Hill, the former tutor of Rochester’s 
eldest son, whom Nottingham had publicly appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Duke of Savoy—a job in itself and a 
hardy procedure towards one who was still an enemy prince— 
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and Aglionby, the English agent in Switzerland, addressed 
themselves to la Tour as if he were in their secrets and on (heir 
side. Consternation swept Vienna and Tuiin when this in¬ 
discretion became known. Nottingham and his colleague 
Hedges learned too late fiom Stepney the true state of affairs. 
“You will sec,” wiote Stepney to Hill on October io, after the 
disclosure, “ that the little Count de la Tour is not the man 
you took him for; and it were to be wished . . . this Court 
might have been consulted how far such application had been 
seasonable. . . .” 

The consequences were serious. On September 29 Vcn- 
domc arrested a numbci of Piedmontese gcnetals, disat mod 
such of the Duke’s troops as wcie in his immediate power, 
and demanded the surrender of foi tresses. “ Never, pet haps,” 
wrote Stepney to Hill, “was any afTair transacted from the 
beginning to the end with so much negligence and indiscre¬ 
tion as this had been.” However, the violence of Ven- 
domc produced an unforeseeable icaction. Up till this stage 
Victor Amadeus was still balancing. He had not yet made 
his treaty with the allies. I Iis exorbitance and prociastination 
had driven the Imperial agent at his Court almost to despair. 
Victor Amadeus was a proud and courageous turncoat. 
While weaving his webs of intrigue in the interests of his 
small country he never forgot that he was a soldier with a 
sword at his side. Indeed, he was capable of fighting with the 
utmost personal valour in the forefront of a battle which his 
policy required him to lose. He was smitten by Vendome’s 
high-handed action into an indignation in which an uneasy 
conscience played its part. Thereupon he threw himself into 
the arms of the allies. He turned to them for help “ like a 
man whose house is burning over his head.” The allies did 
not try to exploit his weakness. If he had still been in posses¬ 
sion of an undiminished force and at the height of success, he 
could have secured no better treaty than was ultimately made. 
On November 8 the alliance between Savoy and the Empire 
was concluded. The Duke was promised an Imperial army 
of twenty thousand men ; the upkeep of his own army was 
to be arranged with the Sea Powers, TIis ambitions aboul 
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Mantua and Milan would be gratified in allied victory, and he 
could look to further conquests in the south of France should 
the war flow prosperously into those regions. There were no 
illusions about these transactions in Vienna. Stepney wrote 
on November 7, “ It is certain our new ally has no manner 
of bowels or other principles and cares for nothing on God's 
earth but his own dear self.” This severe judgment paid too 
little consideration to the trials and needs of a small country 
between the hammer and the anvil of rival empires engaged in 
ruthless quarrel. 

The wrath of the great combatants was forthwith focused 
upon the petty traitor states. The same hatred which the allies 
and the Empire felt for the Elector of Bavaria was now con¬ 
centrated by France upon the Duke of Savoy. The desire to 
make examples of these recreants lent new possibilities to 
strategy. Moreover, each side felt bound to do its best for 
its own new adherent. Louis XIV conceived his honour 
closely engaged in sustaining Max Emmanuel and in wreaking 
vengeance upon Victor Amadeus. These sentiments stirred 
the allies with the same degree of bitterness in the reverse 
form, and cast their shadows forward upon the year 1704. 

The treason of Bavaria had tom the entrails out of the 
Empire. The desertion of Savoy threatened to inflict an 
almost equal injury upon France. Just when, in the summer 
of 1703, the party of the Two Crowns believed they were 
masters of all Italy, the apparition of Savoy-Piedmont in the 
ranks of their enemies created a new, costly, dangerous front, 
second in importance only to Flanders itself. Not need the 
evil stop at the frontiers of Savoy. If the Camisards’ revolt 
continued, and if a serious invasion of France, sustained by 
the Empire and the efforts of the Sea Powers, could be 
launched from Savoy, a tremendous penetration of France 
might result. 

The swift and exemplary' chastisement of Victor Amadeus 
became an important aim of France. Hotfoot upon the news 
of the Savoy treaty, Marshal dc Tess6 overran the dukedom 
with a numerous army, and a converging campaign against 
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Piedmont under Vend6me and his brother the Grand Prior 
was prepared for 1704. From all sides—across Savoy, from 
Lombardy, and from the Milanese—the avenging armies 
would move towards Turin. It was confidently believed in 
Paris that the coming year would bring his reward to the 
Elector of Bavaria and his ruin to the Duke of Savoy. But, 
as we shall see, destiny chose other channels. 


The Portuguese At/lianci; 

Hitherto in the War of the Spanish Succession no attempt 
had been made by the allies to challenge the French usurper 
on the soil of Spain. This was impossible without a base in 
the peninsula. All through 1702 the English Cabinet sought 
to wean Portugal from its warm friendship with France. 
Powerful factors were upon their side. Portugal had suffered 
cruelly as a neutral from the blockade of t lie Sea Powers, which 
intercepted lawful trade upon the high seas, and choked the 
still more lucrative smuggling trade in English manufactures 
at its source. Pedro IT had need to be a cautious king. 1 lis 
pompous Court, always threatened by palace revolutions and 
seething with the cabals of favourites and the disputes of noble 
would-be place-holders, rested upon a horde of provincial and 
colonial officials, alike lansy and corrupt, beneath all of which 
heaved and muttered the extremely nasty Lisbon mob. I lerc 
was no sure foundation for a throne or an audacious policy. 
The King sought ample guarantees, lie saw with comfort 
the French ships cowering in Toulon before the English fleets. 
He observed the riotous command of the oceans which the 
allies exercised. Fie dreaded the effect upon the royal 
finances and the national temper of a quarrel with England. 
Accordingly he agreed in May 1703 to break with the Two 
Crowns, and throw in the luck of Portugal with the cause of 
the Sea Powers. 

His conditions were exacting. The allies must advance 
through Portugal to the invasion of Spain, thus shielding his 
country from the wrath of France. He would provide 28,000 
Portuguese soldiers, of which 13,000 would be at their expense. 
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They must add 12,000 English and Dutch troops. All must 
be under his royal command. Beyond all, the allies must 
directly challenge the sovereignty of Philip V by the personal 
presence in the invading army of the rival claimant, the Arch¬ 
duke Charles; and parts of Estremadura and Galicia, including 
the fortress of Badajoz, were to be taken from Spain to reward 
the new ally. These last requirements were the hardest of all 
to meet. The Emperor Leopold shrank from the departure 
of his beloved younger son to be cast upon a distant shore in 
a dubious adventure sustained by the arms of heretics. But 
far more grievous were the consequences upon the general 
war. The treaties of the Grand Alliance were based essen¬ 
tially upon the idea of partition. They had never presumed 
to claim for the Imperial candidate the whole of Spain. 
The addition of the clause in the treaty with Portugal that 
there should be no peace without Philip Y surrendering 
Spain involved an immense enlargement of the war-aims 
of the Alliance and an almost indefinite prolongation of the 
struggle. 

For this the English Cabinet and Nottingham, the Tory 
Secretary of State, were directly responsible. The Hapsburgs 
could not, of course, object to so full a recognition of their 
claims. Although at Vienna there were fierce disputes over 
the respective rights of Joseph, King of the Romans, and the 
Archduke Charles, the Emperor Leopold himself did his part 
by renouncing all rights to the Spanish throne. The Dutch 
were profoundly disturbed. Their opposition long prevented 
the incorporation of the additional clause of the Portuguese 
treaty in the general engagements of the Grand Alliance. 
Heinsius said to Stanhope that the article ** that no peace shall 
be made till the House of Austria be in possession of the whole 
monarchy of Spain ” was “ of hard digestion.” 1 The Dutch 
misgivings were to be only too well justified by the event. 
However, the will of London prevailed. England and Hol¬ 
land had the ships, the men, and the money, and England 
pulled all the strings. Accordingly the die was cast. Hence¬ 
forth the war would be lighted up throughout the peninsula, 

1 Stanhope to Hedges, September xi, 1703 ; S.P., 84/226, ft- 30. 
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and the French Philip V and the Austrian Charles III must 
themselves wrestle for the land and crown of Spain. 1 Tencc- 
forth the allies, besides humbling Louis XIV, had to conquer 
the Spanish people. 

The English Cabinet had made for themselves a very rosy 
picture of the Spanish-Portuguesc scene. To their fancy the 
Portuguese were still the ardent guerrilla fighters who had 
liberated their country from the Spanish yoke in the previous 
generation. They looked to see the fiery shepherds and 
wine-growers of the highlands and lowlands of Portugal 
leap forward on their behalf in their ancient valour. But 
these doughty folk did not respond to English expectations. 
They liked the commercial treaty, but they did not want the 
war which was its price. It was without the slightest national 
enthusiasm that the Portuguese allowed themselves to be 
drawn into the European struggle. Queen Anne’s Govern¬ 
ment overrated the martial efforts of the Portuguese ; they 
misjudged the temper of the Spaniards. They had looked 
for hot struggles on the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Po, 
but they could not believe that this French intruder so 
recently thrust by his grandfather into the sovereignty of 
Spain could have taken any root in that soil. They expected 
that a patriotic Portuguese Army, sustained by a strong 
nucleus of the best troops in Europe, would march swiftly 
forward from Lisbon to Madrid, and that the Spaniards 
would welcome King Charles 111 as their deliverer and rightful 
prince. Indeed, the overbearing behaviour and methods of 
the French Ambassador, Grammont, and the French generals, 
who treated Spain, like Savoy, as if it were a conquered province 
of France, had already aroused a keen resentment among the 
Castilian nobility. 

But against these flowed the current of Spanish hatred 
against the revolted vassal state which had wrested its 
independence from the motherland. The Spanish people 
recognized the event as a Portuguese invasion. Not were 
their prejudices removed by the tales which reached them 
of the exploits of the English soldiery during the attack upon 
Cadiz. The pillage of churches, the rape of nuns, and later 
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the capture of the treasure at Vigo and the insulting of the 
Spanish coasts, roused the nation. To them the French King 
stood for the unity of a world-wide empire, and the defence 
of the national soil against freebooters. He was the man in 
possession. The allies and their candidate were invaders 
who in cold blood had proclaimed the partition of the Spanish 
dominions, and were now marching to the subjugation of 
Spain itself. Thus, while the Portuguese were lukewarm, 
the Spaniards, infuriated, rallied to Philip V, and he became 
their national champion in an hour when their old glories and 
immediate safety seemed at stake. When these passions were 
armed by the sharp sword of the Duke of Berwick, now a 
Marshal of France, the Spanish theatre became the scene of 
a series of clamant disasters to the allied cause which not 
even the thunders of Marlborough’s victories elsewhere could 
drown. 

We shall not anticipate the course of the Spanish campaigns. 
Their episodes each year must be judged in relation to the 
general war, but we must discern how Marlborough stood 
towards this immense widening of the conflict. It is certain 
that he did not resist it. He watched the Spanish theatre 
with the keenest interest. He yielded with hardly a grumble 
the troops which the London Cabinet sent for the expedition 
to Portugal. Although these troops were withdrawn some¬ 
what unceremoniously from his command by Nottingham as 
Secretary of State, and he was thereby exposed to the violent 
protests of the Dutch, he took great trouble to pick good 
regiments, and aided—-within limits—the enterprise as if 
it were his own. He concurred in the choice of the 
commanders, and was content to be weakened in the main 
sphere of operations. There is no doubt that individually he 
never looked upon the Spanish war as anything more than a 
diversion of French energies. His own eyes were constantly 
fixed upon the control of the Mediterranean and upon the 
Italian front. To have a good fortified harbour and naval base 
upon the coast of Spain, to pen the French fleet in Toulon, 
to take Toulon, to carry the war into France from the south, 
to sustain Eugene and the Imperial troops from the sea— 
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these, apart from his own task of coping with the strongest 
French army, were his aims. For the rest, the war in Spain, 
if kept within a certain scale, would tend to the dispersion 
of the French forces perhaps as much as those of the allies; 
and it was, finally, a concession to the Tory Party’s views 
upon the art of war. Such a concession may have been 
inevitable : we cannot measure the forces at work within the 
English Cabinet and Parliament. That there was a great urge 
towards the Spanish theatre is evident. Indeed, we shall 
presently see Marlborough compelled to resist proposals to 
carry the bulk of the Queen’s troops from Flanders to the 
peninsula. We shall see him forced to acquiesce for years 
in a lamentable drain of troops and money from his own 
forces to regions where nothing decisive could be gained. 
It did not prevent him from conducting his own operations 
successfully, but nevertheless it weakened his right arm. 

He never explained his thoughts except in his letters at the 
moment, and, so far as we know, never indulged in retrospect 
of any kind. But there is a story about him at the end 
of his life which seems to reveal his inmost mind. In 1716 
there was an alarm of French invasion. The Cabinet sent 
two Ministers to Blenheim to ask the advice of the Captain- 
General who had already undergone his first stroke, was 
partly paralysed, and spoke only with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. The Ministers carried back from their interview only 
one recorded remark: “ Keep the army together: don’t 
divide it.” 



CHAPTER X 

“ THE GREAT DESIGN ” 


M ARLBOROUGH arrived at The Hague on Match 17 ^03, 
and began forthwith to draw his forces into the field. Summer 
This year he could concentrate the “ grand army ” eighty 
miles south of Nimwegen, around Maestricht. He reviewed 
his troops and garrisons, beginning with the English at 
Breda, and inspected all the fortresses of the Meuse from 
Venloo up to Maestricht. While he marshalled the troops 
and set all things moving with the utmost activity, he argued 
with the Dutch about the plan of campaign. The evident 
intentions of Louis XIV to make his main effort against 
the Empire, and to stand on the defensive against the Anglo- 
Dutch armies, could be countered either by sending large 
reinforcements to the Moselle or the Upper Rhine, or by 
decisive action in Flanders. The Prussian King had offered 
an extra corps of eighteen thousand men for service in the 
northern theatre, provided that it served as an independent 
command. Marlborough would have welcomed this, but the 
States-General, fearing political designs, rejected the power¬ 
ful aid. There remained the resource of a battle gained 
among the fortresses, the consequences of which would in¬ 
stantly make Flanders and Brabant the decisive theatre. But 
Marlborough knew already too well that the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment and command would never commit themselves to this in 
cold blood. They mightbe drawn into a great decision of arms 
by the force of events, but they would not agree to it before¬ 
hand. He did not press them, therefore, to allow him to seek 
the enemy in the field under the best conditions. Within the 
limits and in the theatre to which he was restricted there were, 
however, opportunities of producing dominating results. 

For this purpose he had set his heart on the capture of Ostend 
and Antwerp. Ostend would give him a new direct com¬ 
munication with England: Antwerp was not only the northern 
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keystone of the French lines, but, more important still, 
controlled the whole waterway system of the Scheldt, the Lys, 
and the canals, which with the Meuse formed the principal 
lines of advance through the fortress zone. These two great 
trading centres, if won, would open up Belgium to the 
commerce of the allies. The fall of the city and seaport of 
Antwerp would offset the successes which the French must 
certainly gather elsewhere, and it seemed almost certain that 
they would fight a battle in its defence. Moreover, the Tory 
Party would approve a campaign in which the Navy would 
play an important part, directed against the coast ports and 
with promising commercial reactions. It was not only good 
strategy, but good politics. 

The States-General, like Louis XIV, were not averse from 
sieges. Sieges seemed the safest way of making war; but they 
looked in the opposite direction. The fortress of Bonn, mid¬ 
way between Cologne and Coblenz, was now the sole barrier 
to the navigation of the Rhine for three hundred miles from 
its mouth to Philippsburg. The capture of Bonn would seem 
to succour the Empire, with which it opened a sure communi¬ 
cation. This enterprise had been prepared during the 
winter, and the Dutch had undertaken to have all in readiness 
before the end of March. 

Marlborough deferred to the Dutch opinion on the under¬ 
standing that the siege of Bonn should be begun early, pressed 
with extreme vigour, and disposed of in the early stages of 
the campaign. Ostend and Antwerp could follow later, if 
no time were lost. Leaving Over kirk between Maestricht 
and Li<%e to guard the line of the Meuse, he marched in 
the middle of April to the Rhine, forming with the Prussian, 
Hessian, and Hanoverian troops an army of 40 battalions 
and 60 squadrons for the siege of Bonn. So backward were 
the preparations that Cohom, the expert on whom the Dutch 
were relying, at the last moment advised that the siege of 
Bonn should be put off till the autumn. But Marlborough 
would have none of this. His letters had best tell their 
own tale. 
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Marlborough to Godolphln Maestmcht 

April 16, 170J 

* I find by Lady Marl, that you were gone to Newmarket, 
where I hope you will have good luck. Since my last I have 
been at Lidge, where I saw the E[arl] of Ailesbury, but there was 
so much company that I had not time to speak to him, so that 
he has sent his steward to me here to let me see that his family 
would be undone if he had not leave to come for [back to] 
England. I told him the Queen’s affairs would suffer if she 
should give him leave at this time. His steward is going to 
England, and will wait upon you, with the reasons that make 
him hope that he may obtain leave for the next term only, in 
which time he says he may settle all the affairs of his family 
with his son. I can’t tell whether this thing be only a pretence, 
and if real whether it may be reasonable for the Queen to do it 
as matters now are; but I promised the steward that I would let 
you know what his request was. I am assured here that my 
Lord Ailesbury has played the fool and changed his Religion. 

Marlborough to Godolphln cologne 

April 20, 1703 

* Since my arrival here yesterday I have had a good deal of 
spleen, for instead of finding everything ready there is none 
of the boats with the ammunition and cannon yet come, so that 
Monsr Cohorn had proposed to me to let the siege alone till 
the end of the year. You know in my opinion I was never 
fond of this siege; but it has now made so much noise that 
I think it would be scandalous to avoid the making it now, so 
that I have given the orders for the investing of it next Wednesday, 
in the hopes that most things will be come by that time. 

I have this day seen a very great procession, and the thought 
how pleased poor Lord Churchill would have been with such 
a sight has added very much to my uneasiness. Since it has 
pleased God to take him, I do wish from my soul I would think 
less of him. The news is so ill from Germany that I am afraid 
we shall make a very scurvy end of this campaign, especially if we 
should be so unhappy as to meet with great difficulty in this siege. 

It is significant that, while Marlborough opens his heart 
about his dead son to Godolphln, he makes no reference to 
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his feelings in telling his wife about the same procession. 
Evidently he was unwilling to revive Sarah’s grief. There 
were very few things which he overlooked in his care for her. 

John to Sarah CoLOGNI! 

April 2o, 1703 

* I came to this place last Night, and find I must stay here longer 
than I intended; for we want so many things here, that 1 shall 
not be able to invest the place before Tuesday. This day is a 
Very great holiday in this place. I have seen a procession, in 
which there was several thousands of clergymen. I have got 
a very good house for my quarters. 1 wish I could have you 
with me, and you could go back without trouble; for I believe 
’twill be a month before the siege is done. I own to you, that 
upon several accounts, I have at this time the spleen. For I see 
plainly that I can never be happy till I am with you, and do not 
trouble myself with any business : For I think every ill news 
has so great an effect upon my temper, that, if I continue serving, 
I shall be very miserable. Tho’ I must own at the same time , lhave ail 
the obligations imaginable to the Dutch ; for they let me command, and 
do more than if I was their own General. , . . 


Marlborough to Godolphin Cologne 

April 24 

Our news from Germany continues to be very ill, which gives 
us very melancholy thoughts on this side. The town of Bonn 
should have been attacked before now, but that we have been 
disappointed in everything. However, all the troops will be 
there to-morrow. I go from hence at the same time, and shall 
press the siege all that in me lies, for I shall be very uneasy till 
I am with the great army, hoping we may have time to do what 
is at my heart. After which we shall be the better able to defend 
ourselves against the French, when they shall think fit to be 
strong. 1 

Marlborcuefi to GoMpU,, M ^ 

April 27, 1703 

* ... As we have no cannon yet come, we are very quiet, and the 
French are civil, for they have not fired above five or six cannon 


1 Coxe, i, 241. 
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as yet. We shall begin to-morrow to make our bridges over 
the Rhine, for the fort on the other side is what Monsr Cohorn 
intends to attack first. The name of Cohorn frightens all the 
ladies of Bonn, which has given me an occasion of obliging 
them; for I have refused no one a pass to go to Cologne, amongst 
which are all the Nuns of a Monastery. . . . 

John to Sarah Camp defom Bonn 

May 1, 1703 

If you had not positively desired that I would always burn 
your letters, I should have been very glad to have kept your 
dear letter of the 9th, it was so very kind, and particularly so 
upon the subject of our living quietly together, till which happy 
lime comes I am sure I cannot be contented; and then I do 
flatter myself I should live with as much satisfaction as I am 
capable of. I wish I could recall twenty years past, I do assure 
you, for no other reason but that I might in probability have 
longer time, and be the better able to convince you how truly 
sensible I am at this time of your kindness, which is the only 
real comfort of my life [part effaced], and whilst you are kind, 
besides the many blessings it brings me, I cannot but hope we 
shall yet have a son, which are my daily prayers. 1 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Camp befohb Bonn 
May 4, 1703 

* Notwithstanding we have not all our .boats with the Artillery, 
I have prevailed with Monsr Cohorn td open the trenches last 
night, which we have done with very little loss. We hope 
that all may be here by the time the Batteries will be ready, 
which will be by Tuesday next. In 12 days after our cannon 
fires we hope to be masters of this place, after which I shall lose 
no time in going to the Army on the Meuse. . . . 

The siege of Bonn while the armies were still assembling 
was a serious undertaking. The obvious counterstroke for 
the French was Li^ge. Overldrk with the partially formed 
main army guarded against this danger, but was himself 
largely outnumbered meanwhile. Bonn was resolutely de¬ 
fended, and the garrison even sallied out upon their assailants. 

1 Coxe, 1 , 227-228. 
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But Marlborough, commanding in person on the spot, used 
all his power. The Dutch and Germans who composed his 
army were stout troops, and the artillery was overwhelming. 
Never before had been seen such a concentration of cannon 
and munitions as shattered the defences and, indeed, the town 
of Bonn. Ninety large mortars, many of them six and eight 
inches in bote, with as much as thirty rounds a day each, 
live hundred smaller mortars, and over five hundred guns 
bombarded the doomed fortress. Its outlying works were 
broken and stormed in fierce fighting, and when the tamparts 
of the citadel were no more than one great breach the governor 
averted the final assault by an appeal for terms. 

Meanwhile the two French Marshals, Villcroy and Boufflers, 
had, as expected, been instructed by the King to recapture 
Lidge as a relief, or at the worst an offseL, to the siege of Bonn. 
They too had made large preparations before the campaign 
opened, and fifteen thousand workmen and three thousand 
pioneers, together with the necessary stores, wore already 
gathered behind the main French army around Saint-Tiond. 
They had hoped, indeed, to begin the military year by Lius 
attack upon Lidgc. But Marlborough had provided for its 
solid defence. They now saw in Ovcrlcirk’s army which lay 
between Maestficht and Liege an even more tempting prize. 
Villcroy had in his hand forty thousand men. Ovcrkirk for 
some time had but fifteen thousand. Probably because of 
the stringency of supplies, Marlborough had left the English 
in their cantonments till April 30. He realized the French 
menace in sufficient time, and ten thousand English, well 
drilled and in the finest fettle, reached Ovcrkirk on May 9, 
just before they were needed. On the same day Villeroy 
marched upon him, and his vanguard attacked Tongres, an 
entrenched post held by a Dutch and a Scottish battalion in 
Dutch pay. This handful of allied troops resisted for twenty- 
four hours the onslaught of the French army. They were 
not only brave, but lucky. Though forced to surrender at 
discretion, they fell into the hands of Berwick, by whom they 
were kindly treated. He hastened to assure the Scots that 
they were his countrymen and that “ no man shall do you 
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wrong.” The delay gave time for Overkirk to atm and 
entrench a strong position under the walls of Maestricht and 
for Marlborough on the izth to send a further reinforcement. 
On the 14th the whole French army drew up in order of 
battle: but after inspecting the defences and bethinking 
themselves of their general strategic instructions from 
Versailles the two Marshals decided not to try conclu¬ 
sions, and withdrew, somewhat abashed, towards their own 
lines. 

Marlborough had measured carefully, and, as was proved, 
justly, all the factors; but we should not underrate his 
anxieties sixty miles away at Bonn. The fortress was at its 
last gasp, but meanwhile a disaster at Maestricht would be 
ruinous. The crisis at Maestricht arose on the 13th. It was 
not till the 1 jth that Bonn surrendered. He certainly passed 
an unpleasant forty-eight hours. This was the kind of 
situation he had to gauge many times over in his campaigns, 
and it is astonishing how almost invariably his summing-up 
of facts, times, and risks was right. 

His reflections upon politics at home were set forth in 
a striking letter written to Sarah while the siege cannon 
thundered. 


Camp sbfobb Bonn 
May ij, 1703 

* My head did ache so extremely the last post that I was hardly 
able to write, but I thank God it is now very well. I am very 
sorry to see by all your letters that the factions continue so 
extremely angry. As for myself I do assure you, I shall meddle 
with neither party, having no private ends of ray own, but 
whilst I am in the world endeavour to serve her Majesty the 
best I can. I know by this method whichever party is uppermost 
will be angry with me, so that at last the Queen will be obliged 
by them to let me retire. If she be satisfied with the sincerity 
of my intentions for her service, I shall then be most happy, for 
I do flatter myself that I shall behave myself so here that this 
part of the world will be convinced that I think of nothing but 
what may be most for the Queen’s service, and the good of the 
Common Cause. If you approve of what I now say, which 
I promise you I can never be brought to alter from, I should 
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then beg you would endeavour to bring yourself to the same 
temper; for, my dearest soul, when we come to live together 
my happiness will depend upon our having but one thought 
in order to which we must 1 enounce all pailies and content 
ourselves in praying foi the Queen’s long life, and that France 
may ncvei have it in their power to impose laws upon England. 
You will be apt to think by this letter I have the spleen. I do 
assure you that I am far from it, but it proceeds from the un¬ 
reasonable partiality I sec in both Paities. 

John io Sarah 

Camp depohp Bonn 
May 16 

* .., I have been so often disturbed this night with messages out 
of Town, they having begun to capitulate, that I am very uneasy, 
the post being ready to go. 1 am afiaid we shall not agicc on 
the capitulation; fot they ask much more than we aic willing 
to give; but our affaiis go so ill upon the Meuse that we shall 
lose Lidge if this business be not quickly ended. 1 will keep this 
open till the last minute to give you a further account. 

[Later.] The Governors of the Town have at last agreed to 
what I have offered. And in one hour I shall be in possession 
of one of the gates. They arc to march out on Friday, but J 
shall not slay to see them, being resolved to be with the army 
on the Meuse on Friday from whence you shall be sure to hear 
from him who loves you with all his soul. My humble duty 
to the Queen. 

lie adds, with a characteristic touch of that vile parsimony 
in small matters which has made him the butt of history: 

I hope she will excuse my not putting her to the expense of 
an express to bring the news of Bonn being taken. 

This piece of shabbiness has hitherto escaped attention: 
but we feel bound to bring it to light. The man must be 
judged as a whole. Here is a general in the full activity of 
war, in close contact with the enemy, with difficult allies 
around him and grave situations to face, who can stoop to 
save a paltry twenty pounds of public money in the an¬ 
nouncing of his own success. It is probable that in Marl¬ 
borough's armies this kind of thing went on all the time ; 
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and it is only now and then that it can be exposed. This 
ill-assorted combination of the daring commander ready 
to put all to the push and a cheese-paring Treasury clerk is 
one of the burdens his defenders have to carry. 

Family affairs played a large part in Marlborough’s letters 
from the front, and we must here mention the marriages of 
his younger children, in which he took so great an interest. 
His third daughter, Elizabeth, had married early in 1703 the 
Earl of Bridgewater. His youngest daughter, Mary, had 
now reached her sixteenth year. She is described by 
the Archdeacon in the flowery terms usually applied in 
those days to young ladies of quality. She was, we learn, 
“ exquisitely beautiful, lovely in temper and no less amiable 
in mind than elegant in person.” She was a star to the brave 
in the Army. Peterborough wished her to marry his son. 
Lord Mordaunt, whom wc shall admire later. Lord Tulli- 
bardine also pressed his claims. The reader will remember 
the gallant Earl of Huntingdon, who while still recovering 
from his wounds at Kaiserswerth bribed the soldiers to carry 
him forward at the head of the assault upon Venloo, 1 His 
letter to the Duke asking for Mary’s hand is a fine specimen of 
eighteenth-century courtship and a worthy tribute coming 
from so heroic an officer : 

♦In a point on which all the future happiness of my life depends, 
I thought my concern would be so great, that I should not be able 
to express myself to your grace by word of mouth. That con¬ 
sideration obliges me to put this paper My Lord into your hands 
and your thoughts on the perusal of it must determine whether I 
shall be happy or miserable. My hand trembles at what I am to 
write, lest my boldness offend those for whom I have the greatest 
veneration and respect. 

I saw yesterday at Court my lady Mary Churchill. I had often 
heard of her charms but never before thought so many per¬ 
fections could have enriched one person. From the moment I 
saw her, I felt what my respect forbids me to mention, and what 
I cannot describe. 


1 See p. 147 n. 
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I have since taken the resolution to acquaint your Grace with 
it, to throw myself at your feet and to beg I may have leave 
to adore her and endeavour to do what man can do to merit 
such a treasure. 

Fortune shone on none of these extremely eligible young 
men. Marlborough was determined not to unite his family 
with that of Peterborough. He wrote from Vorsclaer 
(July 8, 1703) : 

* What you write me concerning 102 | Peterborough] ’s son, I 
think you have done very well In disengaging yourself from that 
proposal for I have heard that he is what they call a Raskcll, 
which never can make a good husband. 

About Huntingdon we have only a laconic sentence in one 
of the Duke’s letters, written very late in the campaign of 
1704: “ Lord Huntingdon is now with me; he is grown 
very like his father and mother, which is the worst thing I can 
say about him.” 

The choice of John and Sarah inclined from the beginning 
to Viscount Monthcrmer, son of the Earl of Montagu, and 
apparently Mary’s views were not discordant. The Duke, 
however, thought his would-bc son-in-law far too young even 
in those days of early matches to be engaged. In his letter to 
Sarah from the siege of Bonn he set forth Ids objections. 

May t6 

* You desire to know what I would have you answer to 139 
fthe Earl of Montagu]. You know my mind in that matter, but 
whatever you do in it, I shall like it; but I am very confident 
whenever you shall see the young man and Miss Mary together, 
you will think she is too much a woman for him. However 
you cannot do better than to advise with the Lord Treasurer what 
is best to be done, for the proposal is very good if the young man 
were some years older. 

And again: 

John to Sarah IIannep 

Jm 25,1703 

* I am very glad you arc parted so well with 139 for a great 
many things happen in a year’s time, which may make this 
match more or less reasonable. I can give you no other reason 
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than what I have already against it. However, I find some¬ 
thing within me against the match; for should Miss Mary 
not esteem the young man, it is neither title nor estate that 
can make her happy; but of this whenever I have the happiness 
of being with you, we shall have time to talk of it. She 
being the only child we have to provide for, I should hope 
with the blessing of God, we ought not to despair of making her 
happy. 

The marriage did not take place until March 1705, and 
in the following month a dukedom was conferred upon the 
Earl of Montagu. As in her sister’s case, Queen Anne 
bestowed ten thousand pounds upon the bride. 

But John had a personal hope which filled his inner mind. 
Both he and Sarah longed for another son. 

John to Sarah 

Friday, June j 

What troubles me in all this time is your telling me that you 
do not look well. Pray let me have, in every one of your letters, 
an account how you do. If it should prove such a sickness 
as that, I might pity you, but not be sorry for it; it might yet 
make me have ambition. But if your sickness should really 
be for want of health, it would render me the unhappiest man 
living. 1 

I have just now received your letters of the 6th. What you 
say to me of yourself gave me so much joy, that if any company 
had been by, when I read your letter, they must have observed 
a great alteration in me. 4 

John to Sarah Tfm 

June y 

I have had yours of the 18 th, by which 1 find you were uneasy 
at my having the headache. It was your earnest desire obliged 
me to let you know when I have those little inconveniences of 
the headache, which are but too natural to me; but if you will 
not promise me to look upon my sicknesses as you used to do, 
by knowing I am sick one day, and well another, I must not be 

1 Cose, 1 , 2*8, 
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punctual in acquainting you when I am uneasy ; for I would 
be just to you, and not make you uneasy. I think you arc very 
happy in having dear lady Mary with you. I should esteem 
myself so, if she could be sometimes for an hour with me; for 
the greatest case 1 now have, is sometimes sitting for an hour 
in my chair alone, and thinking of the happiness I may yet have, 
of living quietly with you, which is the greatest I propose to 
myself in this world . 1 

Marlborough returned to the Meuse not only with relief at 
the ending of a crisis, but full of ardour to begin the campaign 
as he had always wished. With the fall of Bonn and the retreat 
of the Marshals wide prospects opened, and he unfolded to 
his generals and to the Dutch Government what he called 
“ the Great Design.” The phrase is his own; it recurs in 
his letters. Such a phrase is unusual in his matter-of-fact 
style. One of the barriers between history and Marlborough 
is his self-restraint. We have none of the splendid invocations 
with which Napoleon led his armies and excited the French, 
nation. There is an endless flow of hard sense. At the 
worst he is “ uneasy,” or will “ pass his time ill.” At the 
best he will make the enemy “ uneasy,” or “ do some service 
for the Queen,” if only they will “venture.” And even 
these careful under-statements were confided only to a select 
audience in a secrecy which, so fat as he knew, would never 
be broken, and was never broken in his lifetime. But now 
and here we have “ the Great Design.” 

Marlborough to Godolplm Maastricht 

A lay 19 

I shall to-morrow send an express to The Hague to see bow 
far they have prepared for what I call the great design; so 
that we may not lose time in endeavouring to put it in execution. 
Before I left Bonn, measures were taken for the embarking 
20 battalions of foot, if it be possible to get boats enough, and 
zi squadrons of horse are to march the nearest way to Bergcn- 
op-Zoom, where they are to join the 20 battalions that go by 
water. These troops are to take the most advantageous post 

1 Coxc, 1, 228-229. 
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near Antwerp, after which there will be care taken to join moie 
troops to them. If this design of Antwerp can be brought 
to perfection, I hope we shall make it very uneasy for them 
to protect Brussels and the rest of their great towns. I am 
speaking as if we were masters of Antwerp, but as jet the two 
marshals threaten .* 

Since this was one of his most cherished and most compli¬ 
cated schemes, and since it miscarried, it is worth some 
attention. The field armies were almost exactly equal in 
units, but the allied units were the stronger. The Sea Powers 
had a superiority of perhaps 73,000 to 67,000 men. But 
these numbers are uncertain because behind each of the 
armies were the garrisons. The French, for instance, had 
no fewer than 63 battalions spread in their fortiesses, and the 
allies a much smaller number. It depended upon the tactics 
employed to what extent these garrison reserves could be 
used. The Dutch were eager to undertake another siege, 
and Marlborough as usual wished to fight a battle. Although 
this looked more hazardous, it offered really a larger safety. 
A siege lasted for weeks and a battle only for a few hours. 
The margin of allied superiority was scarcely sufficient to 
undertake a siege, because the moment they had divided 
their armies for that purpose the French could draw freely 
from all their garrisons. On the other hand, if the initiative 
were retained and a number of French fortresses simultaneously 
threatened by an aggressive field army it would be the French 
who would have to disperse, and Marlborough could strike 
at their remaining army. Thus a siege was in fact to risk 
both the initiative and the superiority. 

Forced by the Dutch to adopt the least favourable measure, 
Marlborough had devised a plan which cast siege warfare 
in an offensive form. To this end he used the waterways 
at the delta of the Scheldt to move troops and stores quickly 
and secretly to the northern front while still keeping his main 
army in the south. The transportation of 20 battalions from 
Bonn, ontheRhine, to the neighbourhood of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
near the coast, was favoured by the current of the rivers, 
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which carried the troop-barges forward night and day far 
quicker than men on the march ; while the necessary cavalry 
rode swiftly across country. Thus the first phase of the 
operation was the unexpectedly rapid concentration in the 
north, while all the time the main armies faced each other at 
the other end of the theatre. All this was easily accomplished. 

The second phase was to force the dispersion of the French 
troops in the north. For this Cohorn, assisted by the fleet, 
was to attack and lay siege to Ostcnd. Ostcnd is sixty miles 
from Antwerp. Bcdmar, the Spanish-French commander in 
Antwerp, would thus be compelled cither to divide his forces 
out of all supporting distance or to lose the highly valued 
seaport. Marlborough foresaw that nothing less than the 
fear of losing Ostcnd would tear him asunder. 

The third phase depended upon the timing and upon the 
strict obedience of the secondary commanders. On zero 
day Marlborough would move first towards the French main 
army to pin it and then north-west towards Antwerp. Two 
days later Cohorn would attack Ostcnd, and Spaar west of 
Antwerp. This should produce the division of Bedmar’s 
forces, while Marlborough held the two Marshals so closely 
that no help could be sent him. On the sixth day Opdam 
would advance against Antwerp from the north-east. Spaar 
would attack from the west, and Marlborough would be 
close at band near Lierrc with the main body. If Bcdmar 
did not divide his forces Ostend would fall, an important 
prize would be gained, and further combinations would 
become possible. If, on the other hand, Bcdmar defended 
Ostend, Opdam and Spaar would have a good superiority 
against him at Antwerp, and no help could come to him 
from the main army facing Marlborough. The French could 
choose between losing Ostcnd or Antwerp or both, or as an 
alternative weakening their main army, which Marlborough 
could then attack. 

But Marlborough would have required the authority of 
Napoleon to compel this accurate execution of his intricate 
plan. Actually the Dutch commanders were not at all 
interested in Ostend. They were not attracted by opening 
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any new line of communication from the sea to the English 
forces. They preferred English drafts and stores to pass 
through Holland. Cohorn used his influence at The Hague 
to substitute for the siege of Ostend a pillaging excursion 
into the Pays de Waes (the region between Antwerp and 
Ostend), from which his office entitled him to receive xo per 
cent, of any contributions exacted. Now, this diversion was 



not sufficiently remote from Antwerp to make Bedmar divide 
his forces beyond the power of swift recovery; and conse¬ 
quently Marlborough’s combination would not become 
operative. 

While the forces were taking theit new positions in the 
north, and while Cohorn was busy at The Hague, Marl¬ 
borough sought to draw Marshal Villeroy southward farther 
away from Antwerp, hoping that by manoeuvres he could 
place himself nearer Antwerp than the French main army. 
For this purpose he pretended with many elaborate refine¬ 
ments a siege of Huy. But the French had the advantage 
of their lines, behind which they could move in safety and 
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along which they had stores of food and forage. Moreover, 
as the map will show, these lines, following the course of 
the Demcr, bulged out convcxly. Thus Marlborough must 
traverse the arc while Villeroy could follow the chord. 
Marlborough therefore required a considerable start to win 
a * race to Antwerp.’ 

By the end of May Villeroy was lured down towards Huy, 



and almost as far from Antwerp as was Marlborough, and 
the Dutch army which was to begin the operations was 
gathered to the north of Antwerp and along the seaboard. 
But already at his camp at Thys Marlborough received the 
disconcerting news that Cohorn had obtained permission to 
substitute for the siege of Ostcnd the raid into the Pays 
de Waes. The Duke saw at once that this change of plan 
would spoil his combination : and that his elaborate attempt 
to make siege and manoeuvre warfare serve the purpose of 
battle, or bring about a battle which neither French nor 
Dutch could avoid, would not succeed. From Thys he 
wrote to Godolphin on May 31: 
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I am afraid the diversion M. Cohorn is gone to make in 
Flanders, will not oblige them to make any great detachment; 
for his design is not on Ostend, as I desired ... It is no wonder 
that Cohorn is for forcing the lines; for as he is governor of 
West Flanders, he has the tenths of all the contributions . 1 

Both the main armies lay very close to one another, and 
the French had the remarkable spectacle of Marlborough 
remaining, with a slightly superior force, for eighteen days 
of the campaigning season motionless, inert, seemingly 
unwilling to fight or unable to manoeuvre. The Marshals 
waited likewise in perplexity. We now know the reason. 
All this time Marlborough was beseeching Heinsius and the 
States-General either to allow him to deliver a battle or to 
make Cohorn attack Ostend. 

“ I am now by my temper so inclined to quietness,” he 
wrote to Godolphin (June 25), “that you will believe me 
when I assure you, that no ambition of my own inclines me to 
wish a battle, but with the blessing of God, I think it would be of 
far greater advantage to the common cause , than the taking of 
twenty towns, so that as far as I can influence , I shall be far 
from avoiding it” 2 

Almost the whole of June thus passed in a tense immobility, 
the two principal armies facing each other at a few miles 
distance, or sidling this way or that in constant readiness for 
battle. But now the Dutch began to carry out as a dis¬ 
connected operation and in the wrong way the northern part 
of Marlborough’s design. On June 26 the attack from the 
seaboard began. For some days their movements had pmzded 
Bedmar. He felt himself about to be assailed, but at which 
point on his lightly guarded sixty-mile front from Antwerp 
to Ostend he could not tell. On the 27th Cohorn and Spaar 
fell from opposite directions upon the north-western salient 
of his lines and pierced them. Cohorn with scarcely any loss, 
Spaar after hard fighting. The Pays de Waes thus lay open 
to Dutch incursion, pillage, and contribution. The unwisdom 
of the Dutch action now became plain. The mere raiding of 
the countryside and the levying of a contribution, though 
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pleasing to Cohorn and his troops and vexatious to the 
enemy, failed to make Bedmar change his general conceptions. 
He remained rightly concentrated in Antwerp. Cohorn’s 
action was only a flourish, and a feint which did not deceive. 

There was a second more disastrous error. Opdam, who 
was to attack Antwerp from the direction of Bcrgen-op-Zoom, 
should never have moved until the Cohom-Spaar operations 
had had time to draw some reinforcements from Bedmar, 
nor above all until Marlborough and the main army had 
come near enough to support him. Nevertheless, the next 
day, June 28, Opdam, with 13 battalions and 26 squadrons, 
advanced in this faulty combination to Bckeren, four miles 
from Antwerp. Here he was in great danger. The three 
Dutch forces were widely separated from one another, and 
the French and Spaniards were concentrated in superior 
strength in the city close to Opdam. Ilis subordinates, 
Slangenberg at their head, pointed out to him that he might 
be attacked by the enemy with fifty battalions, or at least 
three times his numbers. They prevailed on him to send his 
baggage to the rear. But for the rest he stood his ground, 
seemingly unconscious of his peril. 

No positive information of their offensive had been sent 
by any of the Dutch generals to Marlborough, still sixty miles 
away at Thys. But evidently he had news of their move¬ 
ment ; for on the 27th he suddenly broke his camp before 
daybreak and marched in the direction of Antwerp. Villeroy 
within a few hours was keeping pace with him within his 
lines along the road Landcn-Diest. There could be no doubt 
that Villeroy could reach Antwerp before Marlborough. 
But if Opdam took care of himself the allied armies could still 
concentrate before Antwerp for battle with somewhat superior 
forces. However, on the 29th Villeroy learned of the Dutch 
incursion into the Pays de Waes, and also of the arrival of 
Opdam at Eckeren. He perceived at once that Opdam could 
be destroyed. On the night of the 29th he sent Marshal 
Boufflers, with 30 squadrons of cavalry and three thousand 
Grenadiers, helping themselves forward by holding on to 
the horsemen’s stirrup-leathers, to join Bedmar, with orders 
2’6 
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to pass through the city of Antwerp and fall upon this exposed 
Dutchforce. Villeroy, weakened by sending this detachment, 
matched the next day in anxiety lest Marlborough should 
attack him. But Marlborough did not know what he 
had done, and in any case was forbidden to seek a battle 
without specific authority from The Hague. During the 
30th both armies were marching on parallel lines towards 
Antwerp through ceaseless rain and terrible mud. The French 
had every advantage of the short-cut and the stores of forage 
behind their lines. Marlborough, without knowing all the 
facts, was already deeply 
alarmed about Opdam. 

On the 29th he had sent 
him a most urgent warn¬ 
ing of his danger and 
advised his immediate 
retirement towards 
Bergen-op-Zoom. But 
before this message could 
reach Opdam the blow 
had fallen. 

Early on the morning 
of July 1 BouiHets, rein¬ 
forcing Bedmar with his cavalry and Grenadiers, who had 
marched nearly forty miles in twenty-four hours, debouched 
from Antwerp in four columns and fell upon Opdam. 
Boufflers had nearly forty thousand men against ten thousand. 
Luckily for the allies, this large force did not immediately 
strike its quarry. Berwick says they had “to beat about 
the country for several hours as hunters would seek a boar.” 
It was not till the evening that the surprise became effective, 
Opdam found himself enveloped by swiftly approaching 
superior forces. His line of retreat lay along a causeway to 
Lillo; but the French cavalry and dragoons, sweeping round 
his left, cut across the causeway, and had they promptly dug 
themselves in upon it would have caught everybody. Fierce 
fighting began. The French troops, strained to the utmost 
by their march, were met by the stubborn Dutch foot, and 
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several brigades were not only repulsed, but fled in panic 
back into Antwerp. The ground was divided by dykes and 
watercourses, and a soldiers’ battle began. 

Opdam had a humiliating personal experience. With a 
few officers and horsemen he got separated from his troops, 
and, believing all was lost, galloped off to Breda. From here 
he sent two letters, one to Marlborough and one to the 
States-General, reporting that his army was destroyed. The 
messenger to Marlborough was captured by the French. 
The other letter reached The Hague after nightfall. The 
Council of State met together at Heinsius’ house in con¬ 
sternation. Their action was worthy of their greatest national 
qualities. They at once sent Deputies to organize a front 
before Bergen-op-Zoom. At the same time they resolved 
to fill the gap in their forces which the destruction of Opdam’s 
corps seemed to cause by hiring further contingents from 
Germany. Trusted emissaries took the roads to Munster 
and Berlin forthwith upon this quest. But meanwhile the 
Deputies who were on their way to the army met other 
tidings. 

When darkness had fallen on July i the fighting was at 
its height. It continued in much confusion throughout the 
night. Opdam had disappeared, but on the bloodstained dyke 
stood Jacob Hop, Treasurer of the Republic. Strengthened 
by his authority and determination, General Slangcnbcrg 
took command. Under his orders the Dutch, tough and 
desperate, beat off the superior numbers of the assailants, 
stormed and overwhelmed the French cavalry who lay across 
their line of retreat along the causeway, and when morning 
dawned were marching in stubborn array towards safety and 
Lillo. The hand-to-hand fighting in the afternoon and 
night had been so violent and disordered, and the Dutch at 
bay had shown such discipline and fury, that Antwerp was 
full of fugitives, and the French thought at first they had 
lost not only their prey, but the battle. It was not until 
daybreak that they realized they at least possessed the field. 
They hastened to proclaim their victory, set themselves in 
imposing array, and advanced with drum and trumpet. 
•»»8 
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They had indeed, if they had known it, finally ruptured 
“ The Great Design.” But Slangenberg, with the bulk of 
the Dutch troops, was beyond their reach. 

This was the joyful news which met the Deputies as they 
hurried towards Bergen-op-Zoom, and they returned at once 
to report to the States-General that, although Opdam had 
run away and reported Ills army lost, Slangenberg had not 
despaired of the Republic and had cut his way out with heavy 
losses but in good order. Actually each side had lost about 
two thousand men killed and wounded, and the French had 
captured six cannon, nine hundred prisoners, and the Countess 
of Tilly, who was visiting her husband in male attire. 
(Berwick says “ disguised as an Amazon.”) The French 
boastings of victory and of their trophies did not mar the 
thankfulness of the Dutch at so narrow an escape. 

We must now remind the reader of General Slangenberg. 
We met him last ten years ago at Walcourt when he and 
Marlborough from the two opposite flanks had fallen upon 
Marshal d’Humi&res’s imprudently exposed army. Slangen- 
berg’s career had not been cheered by success. He had 
fought his way through William’s wars, but his rancorous 
temper and vicious tongue had marred his fortunes, and he 
was still only a subordinate. Now in the hour of disaster 
he had emerged, a stern, embittered man, as the saviour of 
his country’s honour. He was acclaimed with the wildest 
enthusiasm by both the oligarchy and the mob. His dis¬ 
patches from the battlefield were modest, but upon this wave 
of national applause and in his just sense of his own deserts, 
the hatreds and jealousies which had long festered in his breast 
burst forth from him in a passion. All the reputation he 
had gained in that grim night he used to assail not only the 
conduct but the loyalty of the English Commander-in-Chief. 
He declared that Marlborough out of spite had left Opdam 
exposed and unsupported; that when Opdam’s jeopardy was 
apparent he had neither sent him reinforcements (which was 
physically impossible) nor attacked Villeroy’s army (which 
he was forbidden to do). Opdam, though his personal 
position was weak, seemed also inclined to associate himself 
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with Slangenberg’s charges. We can imagine the unpleasant 
character of these reproaches from such a man at such a time. 
But Marlborough’s authority in Holland was deeply founded. 
His friendship with Hcinsius, his hold upon the confidence 
of the Dutch, his position as the Queen of England’s Captain- 
General, were immediately found to be unshakable. There 
was a storm of criticism. The Dutch pamphlets during this 
summer arc full of bitter references to the “ foreign Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief ” and his “ unheard-of ” maxims of war. 

But all this abuse recoiled as a wave from the rock. It was 
Slangcnbcrg who suffered. In Lcdiard’s words, “ he lost 
by his tongue what he had gained by his sword.” The 
incident is interesting to us as a measure of the strength 
which Marlborough had acquired. That strength could not 
procure him an effectual command of the confederate army, 
but it was enticcly unaffected by this sensational attack. There 
is no trace of his offering any explanation or excuse. His 
letters during the race to Antwerp narrate the event in his 
usual unmoved, matter-of-fact style, and from them we may 
now read in his own words, written day by day, the story of 
this fierce minor drama of the war. 


John to Sarah Smtv.Jalji 

I have been in so perpetual a hurry, having marched five days 
together, and sometimes not coming into the camp till eleven 
or twelve at night, that I have not been able to answer so 
particularly your two last letters, as I shall always be desirous 
of doing. We have been obliged for many reasons to rest this 
day. However, it gives me very little rest, being obliged to 
have the general officers with me for regulating the next three 
days’ march, so that I am obliged to take this time of writing, 
although I have several officers in my room talking about me; 
bat as 1 love you above my life, so my greatest pleasure is writing 
to you, or hearing from you. 1 


Marlborough to Godolphiu 


July %, 170} 


... I am afraid the lucre of having a little contribution 
from the Pais de Waes, has spoiled the whole design. . . . 
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If M. Opdam be not upon his guard, he may be beat before we can 
help him, which will always be the consequence when troops are divided, 
so as that the enemy can post themselves between them. But we have 
given him such timely notice , that if he has not taken a safe camp, he 
will be very much to blame. . . . 

Since I sealed my letter, wc have a report come from Breda, 
that Opdam is beaten. I pray God it be not so, for he is vety 
capable of having it happen to him . 1 

Marlborough to Godolphin Thihlen 

July j, 170} 

* As I was sealing my last letter to you, we were alarmed from 
Breda that Monsr Opdam was beaten. The news coming from 
himself we did not doubt it. His letter that he wrote to me 
was taken by a French party, so that I do not doubt but they 
will print it. He wrote the same account to the States that the 
whole army was lost, which put them under great apprehension. 
They met at twelve o’clock that night, and sent immediately 
three of their body to Berg-op-Zoom, to take care of that 
Frontier, and sent us a copy of what they had done. But they 
were not long under these apprehensions, having received a true 
account of the action from Mons. Hop who had the honour of seeing 
more of it than the General that should have commanded. He [Opdam] 
is gone back from Breda to the army. It is certain the troops 
did all as well as men could do, and certainly had the advan¬ 
tage over the French. However they will pretend, and make the 
World believe they had the best of it, and prove it by Opdam’s 
letters. The enclosed is the copy of my letter to the Pensioner 
yesterday by which you will see my thoughts as to what I think 
we ought to do for the good of the Common Cause. The 
consideration of that makes me give my opinion so freely. I am 
very sensible that were I more cautious I should be less liable 
of being found fault with, but as long as I think I am in the 
right I shall venture for the good of the whole. 

The French Army, and all their cannon fired three rounds 
yesterday in the evening. I suppose it was for the success the 
Elector of Bavaria has in the Tyrol; for he meets with no 
opposition. This will give the Emperor great trouble, as to 
the Communication with his troops in Italy. If the Dutch will 

1 Cow, i, *J4, *55. 
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not venture some thing at this time, I am afraid all Germany 
will have but too much reason to be angry with us. 

... It is not to be imagin'd what our poor Foot has suffered 
in their last marches by the excessive rains we have had. My 
service pray to all with you. 

In his letter to Hcinsius he said: 

Thielen 

J"iy) 

... If you have a mind to have Antwerp, and a speedy 
end of the war, you must venture something for it. I have 
not consulted the generals, so that you must consider this 
as my single opinion; but if this should be approved by 
others, and be thought fit to be put in execution, you must 
then act as the French do, by drawing out of your garrisons 
all the battalions that are possible; for those that can make the 
greatest fire will carry this matter. And I think all officers 
will agree with me, that if they opiniatre the defence of the 
lines between Antwerp and Lierre, and we should force them, 
they having a river behind them, it will be next to impossible 
for them to get off. On the other side, if they should take the 
resolution not to defend the lines, then the siege may be made 
with all the case imaginable. Upon the whole matter, I take 
the good or bad success of this campaign depends upon the 
resolution that shall now be taken. 

... I am confident if you miss this occasion, you will repent 
it when it is too late. 1 

This melancholy miscarriage reveals Marlborough’s qualities 
as a general as well as any of his victories. His letters show 
his sure-footed comprehension and measurement of all the 
factors and forces at work. He foresaw the uselessness of 
Cohorn’s raid. He knew at a distance, with almost uncanny 
prescience and far better than Opdam on the spot, the danger 
in which that strange military personage stood. lie received 
the news of the downfall of his own plans without discourage¬ 
ment, and instantly formed others to restore the position. 
All the time while bearing the brunt of responsibility, and 
vexed by every kind of senseless obstruction, his vigilant, 
tireless mind has plenty of room for family affairs and for 

1 Coxe, i, 258-259, 
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love-letters to Sarah. Afflicted by the most trying provoca¬ 
tions, hampered and blamed, the sport of jealous and foolish 
rivals, the first army of France on his hands, battle possible 
any day at a few hours’ notice, he only shows the more 
plainly his massive superiority alike over events and men, 
and over friend and foe. 



CHAPTER XI 

“VICTORIOUS WITHOUT SLAUGHTER” 


*7°3> HPHERE was such good Parliamentary support in England 
Autumn JL for a campaign designed to capture Ostend and Antwerp 
that Marlborough, despite Slangenberg’s virulence and the 
perturbation in Holland, was able to press hard for the second 
attempt. Marlborough’s letter to Hcinsius of July 3 had put 
the question of a main trial of strength in its most direct 
form. A council of war of all the Dutch commanders was 
ordered by the States-General to meet at Betgcn-op-Zoom. 
Marlborough did not at first attend; and at this moment the 
feeling among the Dutch generals was hot against him. His 
proposal to force and attack the lines between Antwerp 
and Licrre was rejected. He refused to accept the first 
rejection. He repaired in person to the council. Again and 
again he reiterated his request. At last he actually wrung an 
assent, in form at least, from this unfavourable tribunal. It 
was at length resolved to “ come to an engagement.” The 
decision of the experts at Bcrgcn-op-Zoom was thereupon 
remitted to the statesmen at The Hague. 

Marlborough did not delude himself. I-Ic was gloomily 
certain that Villeroy would retire behind his fortifications as 
soon as the whole allied army advanced upon him, and that 
the Dutch would refuse to attack him there. The event 
warranted these misgivings. Before daylight on July 23 
Slangenbcrg marched from Lillo to join Marlborough, 
and the whole army of the Sea Powers advanced upon 
the French camp. “ I take it for granted,” wrote Marl¬ 
borough to Godolphin the night before, “ that as soon 
as they know of our march they will retire behind their 
lines ... I think it is one thousand to one they do not stay, 
for they can be behind their lines in one hour’s march.” 

As soon as the heads of die allied columns were discerned 
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Villeroy burned his camp and stores and swiftly retired within 
the fortifications of Antwerp and the Lines. Further coun¬ 
cils of war ensued. After hours of fruitless discussion 
Marlborough could only end the conclave by asking all the 
members to express their views in writing. “ I see enough, 
I think, to be sure the Lines will not be attacked and that we 
shal l return to the Meuse. I intend to go out to-morrow 
morning with a body of 
horse in hope to get 
near enough to view the 
lines.” 

The reconnaissance 
confirmed the Dutch 
generals in their opinion. 

What they saw of the 
strength of the works 
produced the worst im¬ 
pression upon them. 

Marlborough was still 
earnest for a general 
assault, and we do not 
know how he proposed 
to deliver it. But all the 
others resisted obdur¬ 
ately. Whether he or 
they were right was not 
proved. It would certainly have been a frontal attack upon 
a fortified position defended by an army four-fifths as strong 
as his own. It was then agreed to abandon tbe attempt upon 
Antwerp, and nothing remained but to return to the Meuse 
and lay siege to the minor fortress of Huy as a consolation. 

To Godolphin, who voiced the English disappointment at 
the relinquishing of the Antwerp plan, Marlborough wrote: 

Houthalen 

August 6,1703 

I am but too much of your mind, that the going back to the 
Meuse is, as the French expression is, a pis alien But as Cohorn 
has managed his business for these last six weeks, we had nothing 
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else to do. 1 know that Huy will make vety little noise in the 
world. However, if we will [must] make the war in this country, 
it is very convenient for us to have that place. Our superiority 
is not so great, but that the French may reasonably expect to 
make us uneasy, when we shall be obliged to divide our forces, 
as wc must do when we make the siege. If they give occasion, 
I hope we shall venture, by which God may give us more success 
in three or four hours' time, than we dare promise ourselves. 1 

On August 2 the allies, leaving Cohorn, who had quarrelled 
with Slangenberg, sulking on the seaboard, marched back 
southward. Villcroy kept pace with them inside Ids 
lines. On the 14th they arrived at Turinne. A corps 
under the Prince of Anhalt invested and began the siege 
of Huy, while Marlborough moved to Val Notrc-Dame 
to cover the operation. The town and fortress of lluy lies 
on the Meuse amid picturesque wooded hills and steep 
bluffs rising from the river midway between Liege and 
Namur, It was still a point of stiategic importance in the 
opening phase of the Great War. The investment was 
completed on August ij. 

Amid these vexations Marlborough was keenly occupied 
with his family. 

John to Sarah Tiiielen 

August 4 

* Upon your saying something to me in one of your letters 
of the company j 5 [Lady Harriot] keeps, I wrote to her myself, 
not taking any notice of [mentioning] what you had said, that 
she could never find any lasting happiness in this world, but from 
the kindness of 27 [Mr Godolphin 8 ], so that she ought to omit 
nothing that might oblige him. You must not ask her for this 
letter; but I should be glad to know if it has had any effect, 
for I love her, and think her very good, so that I should 
hope if she commits indiscretions, it is for want of thinking. 
I know you are so good and kind to them all, that I need not 
desire you to persist in letting her sec her ruin, if she should 
govern herself any other way than you would have her. I know 
she loves and esteems you so that you may with kindness do 
much with her. 

1 Cose, 1 , *64, * Her husband, Francis Godolphin, afterwards the second Earl. 
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Many things may happen that the world may think will vex me , but 
nothing can go very near my heart but what concerns your dear self, and 
our children, and the Queen's welfare . 1 

By tiiis time a deader hope than “ the great design ” had 
died, and Sarah’s health seemed seriously affected. She 
mourned both for her son, and that she could never bear 
another. We do not know what she wrote to her husband; but 
he made a great reply. 


John to Sarah 


Ojp-heehbn 


I have received yours of the 23 rd, which has given me, as you 
may easily believe, a good deal of trouble. I beg you will be 
so kind and just to me, as to believe the truth of my heart, that 
my greatest concern is for that of your own dear health. It 
was a great pleasure to me when I thought that we should be 
blessed with more children; but as all my happiness centres 
in living quietly with you, I do conjure you, by all the kindness 
I have for you, which is as much, as ever man had for woman, 
that you will take the best advice you can for your health, and 
then follow exaedy what shall be prescribed for you, and I do 
hope you will be so good as to let me have an exact account 
of it, and what the physicians’ opinions are. If I were with 
you I would endeavour to persuade you to think as little as is 
possible of worldly business, and to be very regular in your diet, 
which I should hope would set you right in a very little time, 
for you have naturally a very good constitution. 

You and I have great reason to bless God for all we have, so 
that we must not repine at his taking our poor child from us, 
but bless and praise him for what his goodness leaves us; and 
I do beseech Him, with all my heart and soul, that he would 
comfort and strengthen both you and me, not only to bear 
this, but any other correction that He shall think fit to lay on us. 
The use I think we should make of this His correction is, that 
our chiefest time should be spent in reconciling ourselves to 
him, and having in our minds always that we may not have 
long to live in this world. I do not mean by this that we should 
live retired from the world; for I am persuaded that, by living 
in the world, one may do much more good than by being out 

1 Extract, 
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of it, but at the same time to live so as that one should cheeifully 
die •when it shall be his pleasure to call for us. I am very sensible 
of my own frailties; but if I can be ever so happy as to be always 
with you, and that you comfoi t and assist me in these my thoughts, 
I am then persuaded I should be as happy and contented as it is 
possible to be in this woild ; for I know we shall both agree, next 
to our duty to God, to do what we ought for the Queen’s service. 1 

John to Sarah val Nomn-DAMB 

Aug. 16 

I am so very uneasy since I received yours of the 23 rd of the last 
month, that I shall have no rest till I hear again ftom you, for 
your health is much dearer to me than my own. Tt is impossible 
for me to express what I feel, having seen by my Loid Treasurer 
of the same post, that he thought you very far from being well. 
For God’s sake let me know exactly how you arc; and if you 
think my being with you can do you any good, you shall quickly 
see you are much dearer to me than fame, or whatever the world 
can say; for, should you do otherwise than well, I were the 
unhappiest man living. We invested Huy ycsLerday, and 1 am 
afraid it will be a fortnight before we shall be masters of the 
castle. I pray God your next may put me more at case than 
I am at this present. 2 

Marlborough to Godolphln 

Val Nowus-Dame 

August x6ih, 1703 

* Since my last I have had none of yours, and the wind being 
in the east I am afraid I shall not have any for some time, which 
makes me very uneasy, for your last has given me great unquiet¬ 
ness as to my Lady Marl.[’s] health. For God’s sake let me have 
a particular account; and if she does not go to the Bath with 
the Queen, I hope her Majesty and yourself will prevail with 
her, to enter into such a course of physic as she shall be advised 
to, or that the Queen will take her to the Bath with her: for 
I am very sure to leave her alone will not be good for her health. 
I am sure too [if it would] do her any good, with the Queen’s 
leave, I would immediately come over, notwithstanding that 
I am very sensible how the world would censure me; but I hope 
she will be governed by the Queen and you, so as that I may 

1 Coxe, i, *19-231. * Ibid., t, *29. 
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make an end of this campaign with some quiet of mind, which 
I can’t do if I do not heat that she is in a good way; for I have 
no ambition or other thought left, but of serving the Queen to 
the utmost of my power, and ending my days quietly with Lady 
Marl. 

I came to this place yesterday. The bridge below the town 
of Huy was made in the afternoon, and that above the town will 
be finished I hope this night, so that we ate now landing the 
artillery. But the hills all about Huy are so very steep that I 
am afraid we shall not set the cannon to the batteries till this 
day senight. 

While the Dutch were effectually paralysing Marlborough 
in the Low Countries, and frittering away the months in which 
they had a local superiority, the course of the general 
war turned sharply and sourly against the allies. The grand 
conception which the treason of the Elector of Bavaria and 
the progress of the Hungarian revolt had enabled Louis XIV 
to form was being brilliantly executed. In Italy Vcndome 
held the flower of the Imperial troops, twenty thousand 
veterans under Stahrcmberg, fully occupied. For the whole 
course of the summer the Austrians were confined in their 
entrenched camps by overwhelming opposition. Meanwhile 
the main resources of France were concentrated in Alsace, 
and acted from Strasburg. The combination of Tallard and 
Villars completely dominated this theatre. While Tallard 
pinned the Margrave to the defence of the Lines of Stollhofen, 
Villars plunged deep into Germany to join the Elector 
of Bavaria. On March 11 he had captured his bridgehead, 
the fortress of Kehl, opposite Strasburg, A choice was open 
to him. He could join with Tallard in driving the Margrave 
from his lines, and then take the easy valleys round the north 
of the Black Forest; or he could attempt to traverse the lonely 
passes to the south. He chose the mountain road. His van¬ 
guard had left Offenburg on April 27, and he followed with the 
main army on April 30. In his memoirs he describes how 
the slightest organized opposition would have prevented his 
march. But the Margrave could not believe that Villars 
intended to lead thirty thousand men through the heart of 
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the Black Forest. Villars was therefore opposed only by the 
local German militia, and on May 8 he dined with the Elector 
at Riedlingen, on the Danube. The long-sought-for junction 
had at last been effected. A Franco-Bavarian army far 
stronger than any force of which the Empire could dispose 
stood in the centre of Germany with power to move in any 
direction. 

The French plan unfolded step by step. In June Vendome, 
leaving Stahremberg blockaded in his camps, began to move 
upon the Brenner towards the Tyrol. At the same time the 
revolt in Hungary assumed a new importance. It had begun 
as a rising of Roman Catholic peasants against Protestant 
landlords. Under the influence of French gold and the 
pressure of French diplomacy it had now become a national 
Hungarian rebellion against the Emperor. The Protestant 
landlords armed their Catholic tenantry against a common 
foe. There then began those disastrous forays in which at 
times before the end of 1703 the lcbcls plundered and burned 
almost to the gates of Vienna. Under these triple thrusts the 
entire structure of the Empire threatened to dissolve. The 
exertions of 1702 had ruined its finances; the disasters of 
1703 broke its military power. Of what use was it to think 
of campaigns on the Rhine, of conquests in Italy, or of the 
Spanish inheritance, when the Austrian Hereditary Lands were 
the prey of the rebel and the spoiler; and when the venerable 
capital of Central Europe, Vienna itself, might in a few 
months witness the triumphal entry of Max Emmanuel, or 
endure the ravages of the outlaw Rakoczy ? Here was this 
great power of the Empire, which was pledged to place 
ninety thousand men in the field against France, now com¬ 
pletely absorbed by its own perils and internal stresses, able 
only to cry aloud for help from those allies which it had so 
woefully failed. Yet the downfall of the Empire meant the 
loss of the war. 

The dyke-mind of the Dutch was possessed by the desire 
for a strong fortress barrier defended by the largest possible 
army. Huy commended itself to them as a preliminary to the 
capture of Limburg and, in a future campaign, the regaining 
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of Namur. These seemed to their statesmen and their 
generals objectives at once practical and satisfying. But 
Marlborough felt the war in every theatre. He suffered with 
the Margrave on the Rhine or on the Danube, with Eugene 
now trying to quell or appease the Hungarian rebels, with 
Stahremberg marooned in Italy. He held the nominal com¬ 
mand of the largest and finest armies on either side in any 
quarter. A battle won 
by these armies even in 
the fortified zones of the 
Netherlands would “in 
three or four hours ” 
change all the values, and 
the impingement of all 
the forces throughout 
Europe. How shameful 
to sit idle in superior 
strength at such a time! 

How horrible to contem¬ 
plate the penalty which 
1704 would exact for the 
sloth of 17031 

The Dutch Field 
Deputies and all the 
generals gathered round 
him at Val Notre-Dame, the headquarters from which he 
covered the siege of Huy. A vehement council of war was 
held on August 24. Once again he proposed a plan of battle. 
He demanded a general attack upon the lines, which in this 
part of the country between the river Mehaigne and the 
minor fortress of L6au he considered ** contemptible.” The 
nature of the country on this sector would allow the whole 
allied army to be employed. In a battle upon a six-mile front 
the advantage would rest with the larger army and the heavier 
fire. The French Marshals would not be able to meet such 
an assault upon an equal front. Either they would retire, or 
a trial of strength under favourable conditions would ensue. 
In Flanders the defeat—perhaps destruction—of the French 
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army and the tupture of their vaunted lines would open fine 
prospects. In Europe it would stem and turn the tide. 

Again the discussions were interminable. This time 
all the generals except the Dutch—even the commanders of 
their own mercenaries—agreed with Marlborough. But the 
Dutch were solid, and the deadlock was complete. Both 
sides drew up their reasons in writing for submission to 
The Hague. Marlborough’s paper, which was signed 
by the generals of the English, of the Danes, of die 
Liinebergcrs, and of the Hessians, thirteen persons in all, 
declared: 

If we do not attack the enemy in this place, with the finest 
troops that can be seen, and such superiority as we cannot expect 
to have next year, it will be evident, not only to our Allies (to 
their great discouragement), but the lincmy may with reason 
boast that these lines, which they will make stronger every 
day, are an invincible barrier against the troops of the Allies. 

. . . The Enemy being superior in Italy, and in the Empire, 
and being out-numbered no where but here, the Eyes of all the 
Allies are fixed upon us, and they will have cause justly lo blame 
our conduct, if we do not do all that is possible to relieve them, 
by obliging the Enemy to call back such succours into these 
parts, which is not to be done but by pushing boldly. 1 

Against this the Dutch generals contended that the choice 
lay between attacking the lines or besieging Limburg. 
“ Without doubt the first would be the more glorious attempt, 
but . . . ” ; they then proceeded to elaborate the difficulties 
of the ground to be attacked, and all the many dangers and 
obstacles that would be encountered, even if the first assault 
were successful. For this purpose they enlarged upon the 
strength of the various positions in rear of the lines. 
There was one position to which they drew particular 
attention. “ For ins Lance, that of Ramillics, where, their 
right being extended to the Mchaigne, near Tavicrs, and their 
left towards Ramillics, and Autrdgltsc, they will have a narrow 
aperture of but 1200 paces to defend.” a 
Marlborough was not convinced that this dreaded position 

1 Dispatches, i, 165, 166, 9 Lediard, 1 , *63. 
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of Ramillies was incapable of being attacked with success. 
On the contrary, he believed that it, like others, could be 
mastered by the manoeuvres and resolute fighting of a good 
and powerful army. He must have meditated a great deal 
upon this already well-known position at Ramillies, and he saw 
no reason to be afraid of it. It is noteworthy that the French 
engineers who had sited the lines in 1701 noticed its serious 
defect. It was concave, and the defenders would not be 
able to move troops from one flank to the other as quickly 
as the assailants. The engineers therefore excluded it from 
their line of defence. Nearly three years were, however, to 
pass before Marlborough was able to prove with only equal 
forces that their judgment and his own were right. 

The Dutch generals concluded by urging the siege of 
Limburg, but added, “ Whatever resolution shall be taken, 
we whose names are underwritten will not fail to contribute 
all we can to facilitate the execution of it.” 

On August 25 Huy capitulated. Marlborough in his 
congratulatory report to the States-General on the success, 
“ though small,” sent them the opposed conclusions of the 
council of war, and his own appeal and warning : 

. . . The Allies rightly expect that we on our side should do 
something striking [1 iclatant J; the situation of their affairs 
even demanding prompt relief by a powerful diversion which 
would oblige the enemy to retire from the Empire. I can as¬ 
sure your High Mightinesses that this is very much expected 
in England and also without doubt in Holland, which would 
gain the greatest advantage. I can even say that in our case 
it is very necessary, for there are signs that people would be 
in a bad humour at home this winter with such a superiority 
if the campaign went by without something considerable. For 
the rest I cannot forbear from observing to your High Mighti¬ 
nesses it would seem that according to the arguments of the 
other generals we are obliged to act on the defensive; and those 
who agree with them must admit the increase of the enemy’s 
strength next year will be such that we cannot hope for the same 
superiority; so that it will no longer be possible to think of 
making war on the Two Crowns in this country. . . . Success 
would be very glorious . . . and could still lead us very far 
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before the end of the campaign, provided that the matter is 
taken up without losing a moment. 

He concluded: 

So far as I am concerned, I feel that your High Mightinesses 
are sure that I shall always be ready to expose myself everywhere 
for the welfare of the Common Cause. 1 

Fruitless counsel—vain appeal. The States threw it back 
to their Field Deputies; their Field Deputies threw it back 
to their generals. The attack upon the lines was forbidden. 
The siege of Limburg was prescribed. 

Even the most hostile Continental historians arc struck by 
Marlborough’s resiliency. Every action that he thought vital 
to the success of the war was denied him. His opinion as 
Captain-General and deputy Captain-General of the two 
armies was brushed aside, as though he were a suitor with 
a doubtful case before sonic small tribunal. He preserved 
an imperturbable demeanour. The usually censorious Klopp 
writes : 

We see the extraordinary pertinacity of this man who docs not 
relax his efforts at any misfortune, at any lack of foreign insight 
or goodwill, but with the same tirelessness renounces one 
favourite plan in order straightway to adopt another. The 
correspondence of Marlborough with the principal Dutch Field 
Deputies, Geldermalsen and Hop, never reveals any irritability 
on his side, but, on the contrary, continual deference, whether 
real or assumed, to their opinion. At this time he laid 
before Geldermalsen a proposal to reform the discipline of 
the Dutch army which implied his complete confidence in the 
Deputy. 8 

Count Goes, the Ambassador, has left us a contemporary 
comment: 

It is to be regretted that all important affairs arc handled here 
with such confusion. And yet it cannot be otherwise under the 
present constitution of the Republic. Greater confusion still is 
to be expected unless Divine Providence grants what there is no 
sign of at present, that a true head take over the conduct of 
1 Dispatches, 3 , 167. s Klopp, x, 377. 
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military affairs. For every burgomcister and every alderman here 
is determined to understand the profession, and register his vote 
how Europe must be regulated. The experts dare not speak out 
decisively against them . 1 

But, as we shall see from Marlborough’s letters, his stress 
of soul and inward vexation were so great as to make him 
physically ill. To be thus continually thwarted and forbidden 
to carry out what his genius told him was right, and what 
his knowledge of the whole war declared vital to the 
Common Cause, roused passions in his breast, the more tor¬ 
menting because borne with apparent composure. He burned 
with suppressed anger; he was wracked with headaches; 
a profound loathing for the conditions of his task possessed 
him. He spoke no word of complaint or menace before 
subordinates, but he resolved to be quit of such stifling 
responsibilities. This should be his last campaign. He 
would serve no more under intolerable conditions. He bore 
all the responsibility before Europe and before his pro¬ 
fessional opponents, and yet was constantly prevented from 
doing justice to his task. 

Marlborough to Heinsius 

September ro, 170J 

* I do call God to witness that after I had seen the Lines upon 
Wednesday and Thursday I was confirmed in my opinion that 
we should have forced them with the loss of very few men. 
We should have taken their lines by storm with very little loss. 
But the discord in our camp will encourage the enemy, who 
knows everything that goes on among us. But even if I were 
given millions I would not again serve in the field with such 
obstacles and forced to depend upon the unanimous consent 
of the generals. I would rather die than put up with anything 
like it again. No plan remains secret, and with such procedure as 
this there cannot be any discipline in the camp. 

The States can send to me in the camp as many Deputies as 
they like, and I will always satisfy their judgment, but if the States 
are upon the whole of the opinion that my services in the field are 
generally of any use, I will for the future command the troops 
that are in the pay of England, and the States can supplement 
1 Goes’ dispatch, September 21; Klopp, ibid. 
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them by as many battalions as they think advantageous to theif 

own interest. 1 

Not so far away across the narrow seas the peaches were 
ripening in his garden at Holywell. The trees he had planted 
were growing up, and the trout stirred in the fish-ponds. 
He had affluence now, the highest rank, and a name already 
famous. The formidable enemy was the least of his troubles. 
All his strength was consumed by his friends, allies, and 
subordinates. On every side—in the field, at The Hague, 
in Parliament—opponents, rivals, detractors, plied their 
arts with bristling diligence. Was it strange that home, 
peace, rest, his children, Sarah, presented themselves in 
irresistible contrast ? But then, the Queen—the Common 
Cause—the unbroken might of Franco ! A deep longing 
to retire possessed him. He would not act in haste. At 
least he would wait until he had calmed his spirit and 
recovered his health. But he must have relief : he must 
break away from futile, interminable disputations with jealous 
or obstinate subordinates, i le would go somewhere where 
he would not see their faces for a while. If all they would 
do was to besiege Limburg, at any rate he would have 
this excursion for himself. On September 6 he announced 
that lie proposed to conduct the siege of Limburg in per¬ 
son. He handed over the command of the covering army 
to Ovetldrk, and hastened to a scene of local action where 
“ 1 shall have none about me but such as seek to do my 
bidding.” This remedy for his mental distress proved for 
the time being effective. Directing the siege, planting the 
batteries, mingling with the troops, tramping the trenches, 
in the fresh air and under fire, he regained in a fortnight his 
poise and good humour. His blood was cooled, his head¬ 
aches departed; and yet ever and again when he thought 
of how he had been baulked, of wasted opportunities, of a 
campaign marred, and of a world war which had definitely 
turned against the allies, his wish to leave the field and the 
service rose up again within him. But his letters can best 
tell the tale. 

1 Von Nooi'den, 1, 35*. 
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Jobs to Sarah 

Val Notre-Dame 

August 23,1703 

* I am very sorry to find by yours of the 3 rd that you were not 
then perfectly recovered. We have so many here that think 
they have a right of being consulted before anything is 
positively resolved, that I am not able to tell you what will be 
the next step after this business is over; but I can let you know 
that my own opinion is that nothing is to compare to that of 
forcing the lines, that if I can be able to influence any, it shall 
[be] for that attempt; for the lines on this side are really con¬ 
temptible, so that I can’t but think when they shall see us in 
earnest they will not dare defend them. . . . 

You may be sure that I shall do what I can to be early in 
England this year; but I am afraid it will be impossible for me 
to be there before the end of October, for the Dutch officers 
have so many disputes amongst themselves, that should I leave 
the Army before they receive their orders for their winter 
quarters, I am sure some misfortune would happen to them; 
but I shall endeavour to make this campaign shorter than the 
last. . . . 


Marlborough to Godolplnn 

Val Notre-Damk 

August 30, 1703 

* You will sec by the answer to my letter I wrote to the States 
that they arc unwilling to decide against their own Generals. . . . 
I thought we should certainly have attacked the lines, but the 
Dutch Generals having again this day insisted upon the not 
attacking of the lines, but for the making of the siege of Limburg, 
the Deputies have again this night sent another express to The 
Hague; so that I believe this matter at last will end with the 
Siege of Limburg, after which I shall be thinking of coming 
to The Hague ; and then I may be in England against the time 
you desire ; for 1 shall not be very fond of staying with an Army 
that is to do no more but eat forage. 

If I leave the Army some time before they go to garrison, it 
would be for the honour of the English that the right wing 
should be commanded by an Englishman, and that can’t be, 
there being several Lt. Generals amongst the foreigners that 
are older than our Lt. Generals; so that I would beg the favour 
of the Queen, that I might have a commission sent me for my 
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brother, he being the eldest Lt, G., to be General of the Foot. 
I desire nobody might know of the commission, for if I did 
not leave the Army befote they went to ganison, 1 would not 
make use of the commission. 

My Lady Marlborough has given me so many assuianccs that 
she will take care of her health that I am much mote at case than 
I was; for tho I am picssing people here with the hazard of 
my life to do what is good for themselves, yet 1 assure you, 
I have no other thoughts of happiness but after all is over, to be 
giateful to the Queen, and to deset ve the continuance of your 
friendship, and end my days quietly with my Lady Mail.; so 
that should she do other ways than well, I were the unhappicst 
man alive. 

The first paragraph of the following letter has an ugly 
significance which a later chapter will explain. 

Marlborough to Godolbhin 

Sr Tiiond 

Srpt , 6, 1705 

* When I wrote to you by the last post I was so tiled, and 
my eyes so sole that I baldly knew what I wiotc. / shall be 
sure to quarter the English so as that they may be embarked in 
24 hours, and if you approve of it, 1 am very certain when 
I shall be at The Hague T can settle the matter so, as that if 
there should be occasion, the Queen might have what number 
of troops she pleases; for as I am fully persuaded if Holland 
were mined, England could not be happy, so if England should 
be invaded, Holland could not subsist; lhat if France, or Scotland 
should disturb England, I am confident all honest people here 
would be very ready to help her Majesty with all their forces. 

I dare not say to you what I think of some of those gentlemen 
that have hindered us from forcing the lines; but I am very 
confident before this campaign is ended they will be ashamed 
of it, for they begin already to say that if they had had more 
cannon they would not have been against it. 

I am going to the siege of Limburg so that I believe I shall 
be a fortnight from this army, in which lime I hope to recover 
my health, for the unreasonable opposition I have met with for 
the attack of the lines has heated my blood so lhat I am almost 
maddened with the headache. 1 
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Marlborough to Godolphin 

Alderbees raN 

Oct , ir, 1703 

* I find by my Lady Marl, of the 20th, this will find you at 
Newmarket, where I hope you will have had good luck, and 
perfect health. Since I see by your last the convoy [of battle¬ 
ships"! can’t be in Holland till the middle of the next month, I 
shall continue longer in the Army than I intended; for I do 
not care to be above four or five days aL The Hague. 

We have as yet no news of the King of Spain’s arrival at 
Dusseldorf, so that I am not certain whether I shall wait upon 
him there or in Holland; but I shall order it so that it shall not 
keep me one day longer on this side, I being very desirous of 
being with you; for I really am so weary of all the business of 
this world, that 1 have no pleasure but in the expectation I have 
of being with you and Lady Marl. . . . 

What I am going to say does not proceed from my being at the 
head of the Army , for I hope this is my last year of serving; but 
I beg of you for the good of England to consider what 
measures ought to be taken; for, if it be true that an offensive 
war must not be made in this country, I have but too much 
reason to apprehend that the consequence of that would be 
that the Dutch would not think themselves safe. I think they 
have been much to blame in not venturing something this 
summer; but that must not let me forget that when they are 
ruined, we are undone. You can judge of this better than 
anybody, so that I could not forbear letting you have my thoughts, 
not knowing but you might think something proper for me to 
do before I leave this country. . . . 

The negotiations with Portugal, in describing which for 
convenience we have somewhat pressed upon chronology, had 
reached their conclusion in July; and the Emperor’s second 
son, the Archduke Charles, already proclaimed King of Spain 
by the Grand Alliance, was now to set out to conquer his 
kingdom. For this purpose he counted upon an Anglo- 
Dutch corps of veterans, and upon Portugal as an ally and as 
his base. 

‘King Charles III’ of Spain arrived at Diisseldorf on 
October 16. It was arranged that Marlborough should meet 
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him there. Many compliments of interest to aristocratic 
Europe were interchanged. Marlborough made a remark 
the significance of which will soon appear. “ I have just had 
the honour of putting Your Majesty in possession of Lim¬ 
burg.” The young King replied, “ I hope to be yet more 
indebted to your valour for the reduction of other places 
to my obedience.” After an animated conversation he 
took from his side a sword richly set with diamonds, and 
presented it to Marlborough with the words, “ 1 am not 
ashamed to own that I am a poor Prince, having no other 
inheritance than my cloak and my sword. My sword may be 
serviceable to Your Grace, and 1 hope you will not esteem it 
the less because I have worn it a day. I hoped to present it 
to you at the head of that gallant army with which you have 
performed such great actions.” Marlborough kissed the hilt 
and replied, “ This sword acquires an additional value in 
my eyes, because Your Majesty has eondcsccndcd to wear 
it; for it will always remind me of your just right to the 
Spanish crown, and of my obligation to hazard my life 
and all that is dear to me, in making you the greatest prince 
in Christendom.” 1 

But neither these amenities nor the action and exercise of 
the siege of Limburg affected Marlborough’s resolve to quit 
the command. 

The capture of Limburg ended the campaign. As the 
fastness of Gueldcrs, protected by its morasses, had also been 
starved out during the summer, Spanish Gucldcrland and 
the whole of the Bishopric of Lidgc had been restored 
to the allies. The capture of Limburg and Gueldcrs raised 
issues which shook the structure of the Grand Alliance to its 
foundations, and were of the same nature as those which 
finally dissolved it. Gueldcrs had been taken by the Prussian 
general Count Lottum. Louis XIV had already offered 
Spanish Guclderland to the new Prussian monarchy as a bid 
for an alliance. Frederick I had with many backward glances 
spurned the temptation. Pie not unnaturally claimed as good 
payment from the allies for his loyalty as he would have 

1 Cose, i, 291. 
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received from France for his desertion. But the Dutch 
wanted Guelders for themselves. It was to be part of their 
barrier. The States-General demanded that the stronghold 
should be placed in their charge, and their Commissioner 
thrust himself forward with warrant and proclamation. But 
the Prussians said that the fortress captured by Prussian blood 
must be garrisoned by Prussian troops. They did not care 
whether it was counted as part of the inheritance of the 
house of Hapsburg, or whether it fell within the disputed 
sphere of the Dutch compensation claims. There they were, 
and there they stayed. 

Limburg raised in an even more acute form the rival claims 
of Holland and the Empire. Here the Empire had the law 
and the Dutch the force. The Empire was failing in all its 
obligations to the Alliance. Barely a fifth of the troops it 
had engaged to march against France were in the field. The 
Emperor had already craved and received succour. Marl¬ 
borough had prevailed upon the States-General to send their 
General Goor and twelve battalions to aid the Margrave 
between the Rhine and the Danube. While, however, the 
Hapsburg Empire revealed month by month its awful collapse 
as a fighting unit, its rulers abated no jot of their titular and 
sacred rights. Limburg was a part of the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands—no mere Guelderland or Bishopric, but undoubted 
Belgium. By all the causes for which the war was being 
fought it belonged to the Spanish monarchy. But the 
Dutch, who maintained in their solid persevering manner over 
100,000 troops in operation against the enemy, meant to have 
for themselves Limburg and all the Belgian fortresses Marl¬ 
borough might take as part of the Dyke, and also for their 
commercial profit. And here force was on their side. 
This direct collision between the Empire and the Republic, 
both indispensable allies, confronted Marlborough with a 
crucial task. Perhaps one of his reasons, apart from tempera¬ 
mental self-indulgence, for taking the siege into his own 
hands was the need for him to be in physical control at this 
diplomatic storm-centre. The representatives of the Empire, 
strong in their indefeasible right, proceeded to assume the 
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government of Limburg ; and the Dutch, with brawn and 
bayonets, and that kind of tough justice which assefts itself 
among allies in wat whatever the parchments say, pushed 
the Imperial Commissioner from their path with complete 
indifference to all the consequences. 

Here Marlborough acted the statesman as decisively as he 
ever acted in the field. He met the pretensions of the Dutch, 
the appeals of his invaluable friend Hcinsius, and the physical 
obirusivcncss of the Dutch agent, with uncompromising 
resistance. No one knew belter than he the strength 
of the Dutch and the weakness of the Empire. But if the 
Grand Alliance was to continue this seizing of territory as 
booty whetever the armies marched, without regard to 
treaties and hereditary rights, must be stopped. He stopped 
it. The municipal administration of Limburg was trans¬ 
ferred to the Imperial Ambassador. It is true that the Dutch, 
in default of Imperial troops, garrisoned the place, and 
collected the revenues, but the title-deeds were preserved 
intact for a future peace conference. The Limburg dispute 
was the first stage in the famous Dutch Barrier question 
which, in spite of all the victories yet to be gained, was 
slowly to rend the alliance. These discordances were an 
unfortunate preliminary to the fresh demands which 
Marlborough must make upon the States-General for further 
sacrifices and risks to save the Empire. 

The Dutch alliance was indeed creaking. Parliament 
had only consented to provide an additional ten thousand 
men at the beginning of 1703 on the condition that the 
Dutch abandoned their habit of trading with the enemy. 
The States-General had agreed to this, but had not kept their 
word. Pressed as they were for money to carry on the war, 
they could not in practice deny themselves the earnings of 
the lucrative French carrying trade; and all their wealthy 
citizens who lived by this brought, as may well be imagined, 
every kind of pressure to bear upon the assembly. But 
the House of Commons was indignant at this process of 
nourishing France with the one hand while fighting her with 
the other. 
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The Dutch had a counter-grievance. Nottingham, as 
Secretary of State, had sent Marlborough peremptory orders 
to embark four battalions for the expedition to Portugal. 
Marlborough had obeyed the lawful command of Crown and 
Parliament. He had even, in spite of his vexation, taken 
pains to make sure that the battalions selected for this special 
service should be of the best quality and up to strength. But 
he saw and explained with apprehension the effect which the 
arbitrary withdrawal of English troops from the Netherlands 
would produce upon the Dutch. The quotas had been fixed 
by treaty. “ I cannot but say,” Marlborough wrote to 
Godolphin, “ that the Dutch argue very justly. If the Queen 
can without their consent take these men, she may by the same 
reason recall the rest; and by the same reasoning they are at 
liberty to reduce as many as they please of their army.” 1 
He begged Godolphin to prevent Hedges and Nottingham 
treating the Dutch Ambassador roughly when he waited on 
them in strong protest. 

Meanwhile the year 1703 drew to a grievous conclusion 
for the allies. The two Marshals had successfully discharged 
their minor part in the Low Countries. They had maintained 
themselves against superior armies with only the loss of three 
lesser fortresses out of more than thirty which they held. 
Elsewhere France had triumphed. The French were domi¬ 
nant in Alsace and upon the Upper Rhine. Their bridge¬ 
head from Strasburg to Kehl opened the road to Bavaria. 
Villars had traversed the Black Forest and joined the Elector. 
Vend6me, advancing upon the Brenner, had isolated Stahrem- 
berg in Italy. The genius of Prince Eugene was absorbed 
in the distracted war councils of Vienna or in attempting to 
placate or crush the Hungarian insurgents. The Empire, 
unyielding in its legal rights, unbending in its ceremonial, 
was at the last gasp. 

On the other hand were consolations of various kinds, 
Villars was soon at odds with the Elector. The audacious 
Marshal wished to march upon Vienna with the combined 

1 The Hague, October 30,1703; Coxa, i, 29a. 
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Franco-Bavarian army, which at the end of June amounted 
to nearly seventy thousand men. But Max Emmanuel took 
a different view of policy and strategy. He coveted new 



THE CAMPAIGN IN BAVARIA AND THE TYROL 


territory. He marched into the Tyrol from the north, while 
Vendomc assailed it from the south. Leaving Villars to 
guard Bavaria from the Margrave and his generals, he estab¬ 
lished himself at Innsbrtick. Simultaneously Vendomc ad¬ 
vanced from Brescia towards the Brenner. The French had 
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reason to expect aid from their sympathizers among the dis¬ 
contented Tyrolese nobility. But these hopes were dashed 
by the violent patriotic reaction among all classes in the 
Tyrol against the double invasion and the exactions which 
the Elector was already levying upon the northern districts. 
The Tyrolese when roused were among the finest troops in 
Europe. Their Landsknechte had formed the heart of the 
armies which had fought the French under Maximilian and 
Chailes V, and won Italy for the Hapsburgs in the sixteenth 
century. The old tiaditions were still alive, and the musters 
were carried through with almost the speed of the great days. 
A peasant rising in the valley of the Upper Inn spread in a 
week through the whole of the Tyrol. The lesser noblemen 
and peasants served side by side with the high aristocracy. 
Together they swiftly hustled the Elector out of their country. 
Vendome at the same time was brought to a standstill at Trent 
before he could even enter the Brenner, and his army played 
no part in the general war from the beginning of July to the 
middle of September. Max Emmanuel’s attempt upon the 
Tyrol thus ended in failure—rapid, complete, and igno¬ 
minious. The episode was disastrous to French prestige 
throughout Italy. It was watched by no more attentive 
eye than that of Victor Amadeus. 

Meanwhile elsewhere the position grew steadily worse. 
At the end of July the Margrave, leaving General 
Thiingen to guard the Lines of Stollhofen against Tallard, 
joined his other lieutenant, Count Styrum, who con¬ 
fronted Villars on the Danube. Crossing this river in 
August, he entered Bavaria and laid siege to the free city of 
Augsburg. His position threatened the Elector’s retreat 
from the Tyrol and at the same time exposed Bavaria to 
ravage. The Elector, drawn by these needs in front, and 
impelled by the vigorous Tyrolese at the rear, hastened home. 
His arrival with his well-trained Bavarians transformed the 
scene. He was able, on the one hand, to besiege Ratisbon, 
and, marching with his main body, joined Villars opposite 
Count Styrum on the Danube. Styrum lay across the French 
communications with a force of eighteen thousand men. He 
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posted himself before the town of Hochstadt, of which we 
shall hear more in another year. Villars and the Elector, 
crossing the Danube by the bridgehead fortress of Donau- 
worth, marched upon him with combined forces. On Sep¬ 
tember 20 Count Styrum, taken between two fires, was 



defeated in a severe action at Hochstadt and retreated in 
disorder upon NSrdlingen. The Margrave was now himself 
in turn cut off at Augsburg, but he managed to escape across 
the Danube and retired into the Black Forest north of Lake 
Constance. Thus it was the Elector who took the free city 
of Augsburg; and Ratisbon, the seat of the Imperial Diet, 
also fell into his hands. The result, therefore, of these com¬ 
plicated marchings and countcr-marchings was grievously 
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adverse to the Empire. Moreover, Tallard had also been 
active. In spite of his strong superiority, he had not 
dared to attack the Lines of Stollhofen, but he had taken the 
fortress of Old Brisach in September, and in October invested 
Landau. 



In spite of these successes the quarrel between Villars and 
the Elector grew to a height. The Marshal felt that his 
grand design against Vienna had been sacrificed for minor 
and disjointed operations, one of which had been a grotesque 
failure. His breach with Mas Emmanuel became irreparable. 
Louis XIV had no doubt where his interest lay. He discarded 
his Marshal in favour of his ally. He deemed the Elector the 
ablest German prince of the age, with the best army. He 
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tegarded the Bavarian alliance as the keystone of his policy 
in Germany. He foresaw decisive results by this agency and 
channel in the coming year. lie recalled Villars to Versailles, 
and sent him to cope with the rising in the Ccvenncs. Marshal 
Marsin succeeded Villars in the command of the French army 
in Bavaria. 

Mailborough had put the bulk of his army into winter 
quarters, and was forced himself by the political situation and 
the insistent appeals of Godolphin to return to England. He 
had resolved and had obtained the Dutch consent to make a 
lodgment on the Moselle. The Prince of Hesse-Casscl, with 
zz battalions and 30 squadrons, was sent from Coblenz with 
orders to retake Treves and Tiarbach and settle himself in 
winter quarters there. lie was now divcited to the relief of 
Landau. But this enterprise gravely miscarried, and in the 
middle of November Tallard, who had received heavy re¬ 
inforcements, fell upon Ilcsse-Cassel at Spirbach and routed 
him with slaughter. This action decided the fate of Landau, 
which surrendered to the French at the end of November. 

The Dutch were well satisfied with the campaign of 1703. 
They struck a medal with Queen Anne on the obverse, and 
on the reverse Marlborough on horseback being presented 
with three keys in a basin by a nymph adorned with a mural 
crown. The inscription was truthful. “ Victorious without 
slaughter, by the taking of Bonn, Huy, and Limburg.’' 

We can imagine with what measured words and gcstuics 
and inward scorn and sorrow Marlborough received these 
local tributes. He never ceased to think of die war as a 
whole. To him the wide scene of strife and struggle, which 
spread through so many lands and involved the fortunes of 
almost all the nations, was but one. He saw himself only 
an actor in a single theatre without power, yet the presiding 
mind of the entire confederacy. These three fortresses were 
all that could be gained in the Netherlands during a year of 
definite superiority. Meanwhile what had happened in 
Germany ? What ruin impended upon the Empire ? And 
what chance, if the Empire fell, for the allied cause ? While 
the sturdy, obstinate, short-sighted Dutch clapped their 
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hands and struck their medals, Marlborough and Louis XIV 
were agreed in their measure of 1703. Versailles knew the 
year had been disastrous for the allies. France had run risks 
in the Low Countries in order to lay broad and deep the 
foundations of future conquests in Germany and Austria. 
In the Northern sphere they had not even lost Antwerp. Of 
what avail would Bonn, Huy, and Limburg be compared with 
the fall of Vienna and the destruction of the Hapsburg 
monarchy, for which all was now prepared ? What would 
be the fate of the Dutch ? What would be the value of the 
petty successes of an English adventurer, not even a prince, 
a mere Queen’s favourite, the son of a country squire, when 
the large armies, which would force a separate peace upon the 
Empire in 1704, turned their victorious bayonets upon the 
Netherlands ? Let him strut in his new dukedom; let his 
Queen be flattered widi ill-founded praise; let them have 
their medals! The year was approaching when the long, 
profound designs and strategy of the Great King would 
bear their golden fruit—absolute victory of the French 
armies in the East. Then might the Republic and England beg 
for such terms as the magnanimity of Europe’s master would 
accord. 

Our General saw all this as clearly as his foes. It was 
with the deepest feelings of grief and fear for the public 
cause and a distaste for the part he had to play that he took 
leave of his Dutch admirers. He saw that this fleeting hour 
of “victory without slaughter” was probably the prelude to 
slaughter without victory. The attitude of the States- 
General and the Dutch oligarchy towards him was that 
of loving masters to an indispensable servant, without 
whom they would suffer disaster, but whom they never¬ 
theless were determined to control. “ No battles ” was 
still their rule; and how well it had answered! The 
illustrious Duke, the dauntless commander, the link of the 
Alliance, so skilful, so reasonable, so reassuring, was the man 
of all others they needed. If only they could keep his 
fighting propensities within bounds! And had they not 
succeeded during two whole years ? Had they not re- 
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conquered wide territories and important fortresses ? Was 
not the hostile cannonade driven now far to the southward ? 
Was not the Republic relieved from all danger of invasion ? 
Not even could they hear the sound of guns. And might 



not all have been cast away “ in three or four hours ” if they 
had let him fight a battle—he who had never fought a battle 
in his life ? They were equally grateful to him for what he 
had done, and for what they had compelled him not to do. 

But he had tempted them so often, pressed them so hard, 
coaxed them so much, and his reasonings on the general war 
were so grave, that in their hearts were serious misgivings. 
"60 
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Marlborough was plain with Heinsius and his colleagues. 
They were deeply conscious of the unspoken reproach which 
his sombre reception of their compliments conveyed. Perhaps 
he had been right after all. It would be awful if the Empire 
fell. How wonderful if the lines had been forced and the 
army of the two Marshals had been broken up in the field! 
Was this Ramillies position really so strong as their generals 
had declared ? Thus the Dutch searched their hearts as they 
conducted their Deputy Captain-General to the quay. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE QUEEN’S COMMANDS 

1 7 ° 3 » CjlNCE the days of Job no man’s patience has been more 

Winter 0 tl .j C( | tj ian Marlborough’s in 1703. The year had begun 
with the death of his only son. It was to end in a melancholy 
breach with his beloved wife, We have seen how his cam¬ 
paign had been spoilt by theDutchjand the endless vexations 
which the “ many-headed Republic ” inflicted on its own ser¬ 
vants. He returned to England heartily sick and weary of his 
command, and determined, whatever might happen, never to 
exercise it again under similar conditions. But the situation 
awaiting him at home was not less baffling and distasteful. 

The violence of the High Tory attacks upon the conduct 
of the war put the Whig Party in an awkward plight. 
Although the Whigs were angry because they had no larger - 
share of the ofliecs, they had hitherto most loyally voted the 
supplies and sustained the policy of a great land war; but 
they expected results. Without victories and solid gains they 
saw themselves stultified and pilloried in the party fight. 
They were the war party. The Tories said it was their war. 
“ Now there is being reaped in the Continental war,” sneered 
the High Church Press, “ the poisonous crops of a pernicious 
sowing. But none save the Whigs with their eagerness for 
a loan [a reference to the Whig connexions with City finance] 
and their ambitious King of Dutch descent have sowed the 
seeds.” As the year closed under its succession of heavy 
blows—defeats in the field at Hochstadt and Spirbach, the 
loss of the famous fortified cities, Augsburg, Ratisbon, and 
above all Landau—as the French grip closed on the Upper 
Rhine and the Moselle, as the Empire broke down everywhere, 
as the Dutch would venture nothing, and Marlborough came 
home with little to show, the Whigs felt that as a party 
they must reconsider their position. 
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There was much to be said for their leaders making a 
triple arrangement with Marlborough-Godolphin and the 
Dutch. Such a combination might plough its way through 
the less highly wrought substances ; but would Marlborough 
agree ? Would or could the Dutch play the part assigned ? 
The Lords of the Junto 1 —eminent, wealthy, powerful, uplifted 
above the crowd, masters of their party, the famous 
Ministers of King William’s reign, nursing the wounds and 
insults they had received from the new regime; convinced 
that they had the secret of British greatness and British freedom 
in their keeping—coldly and massively reached a definite 
decision. There must be an end to the friendly relations they 
had preserved with Marlborough and Godolphin. The 
Whig Party—its strength in the Commons, its majority in 
the Lords, its landed magnates, its City financiers, its chapel¬ 
going folk of every class, the entire Dissenting interest, all 
their orators, pamphleteers, and newspapers—must turn their 
fire in a new direction. The whole Cabinet must be sub¬ 
jected to an unsparing Parliamentary and public onslaught. 
Even those Ministers who were most conciliatory in party 
matters, and were at the same time most resolute for the 
war, must be assailed equally with their more partisan and 
less patriotic colleagues. Marlborough must be accused of 
military incompetence. Marlborough and Godolphin must 
be charged jointly with the malevolent wasting of the sub¬ 
sidies and with a deliberate frustration of the projects of 
the war amounting to malignant treachery against the State. 
Language of this kind, it was felt, would outstrip all Tory 
abuse of Marlborough and Godolphin, and save the Whig 
Party from the reproach of having drawn the nation into 
a disastrous war. The war was right: the policy was good: 
King William was a true prophet; but his majestic designs 
were being cast away by corrupt, incapable, and malicious 
Ministers who fattened upon the cruel misfortunes of the 
times and feared lest even victory might put an end to their 
evil reign. This seemed the most promising line; and the 

1 Wharton, Somers, Halifax (formerly Charles Montagu, the ingenious Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), Orford (Admiral Russell), and Sunderland. 
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whole Whig Patty worked themselves up on it. Both patties 
therefore delivered their full blast of competitive calumny 
against Marlborough and Godolphin. 

Accordingly Marlborough was assailed by the Whigs 
in speech and pamphlet as a supporter of the Occasional 
Conformity Bill, as a suspected Jacobite, and as a bigoted 
defender of the Prerogative of the Crown. They accused 
him—of all men—of acting defensively in Flanders, while 
wasting national strength upon useless naval expeditions. 
The Tory attack took exactly the opposite form on nearly all 
points. The Whigs were angry because he had not allowed 
them a larger share of the offices: the Tories because he 
would not let them drive out what Whigs there were. But 
both parties agreed in abusing him for prolonging the war 
for his own benefit. The schism in the Cabinet had been 
growing more bitter all through the year, and now was 
notorious. Nottingham, the High Tory Secrctaty of State, 
backed by Jersey and Seymour, and Hedges harshly asserted 
their party view and party interest within the Government, 
and made no scruple of working with Rochester, and the 
mass of their party outside, against Godolphin and Marl¬ 
borough. Not only did they oppose their policy, but they 
revealed their secrets, and sought to cast the blame for every 
misfortune and difficulty upon them. Opposed by convic¬ 
tion and party tenet to England’s large share in the Conti¬ 
nental war, they laboured to make it unpopular, and recked 
little if it were unsuccessful. 

Many methods lay to their hands: of these, the first was 
to become strong critics of the Dutch. Every shortcoming 
of the Republic in its obligations as an ally—its tardiness in 
supplying ships or money; its underhand trading with the 
enemy; nay, its interference with Marlborough’s military 
plans—was used to prove the unwisdom of being so deeply 
involved with so perverse and selfish a State. They did not 
care what ill-will was bred between the two countries. The 
sooner the Dutch were left to defend their own frontiers 
for themselves, the sooner could England resume her natural 
traditional Tory policy of seeking colonics, trade, and loose 
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alliances by naval force and expeditions. Marlborough’s 
ambition to lead armies in Europe, they suggested, clouded 
his judgment. No doubt, they hinted, it was most agreeable 
to him to receive his large salary from the Dutch, his per¬ 
quisites and allowances from other allies, in addition to 
his pay as Captain-General; but why should England be 
dragged on to the mainland to waste her life and treasure 
and the splendid opportunities which offered overseas, to 
gratify the selfish desires of an individual ? When Ministers 
set on foot such propaganda their followers could hardly be 
blamed for spreading it. 

During the whole of the summer Godolphin had been 
worried out of his life by incessant attempts to isolate him 
from his own party and supplant him in the Queen’s favour. 
He repeatedly appealed to Marlborough to allow him to 
resign. Marlborough, burning inwardly against the Dutch 
Deputies and generals, who thwarted him on every occasion, 
brought his plans to nought, and sullenly forbade the battle 
which would have cleared the air and established his authority, 
had, nevertheless, to bear all this in silence, lest his enemies 
at home should use his complaints to mar the alliance. There 
is no doubt that the two “ Great Ministers,” with the weight 
of the war and the Grand Alliance on their hands, were now 
strained to breaking-point. 

When they turned their gaze from the fierce feuds and 
intrigues of English and Dutch politics to the general war, 
it was only to encounter an even darker scene. For the 
new campaign Louis XIV was placing in the field eight 
separate armies, each commanded by a Marshal of France. 
Villeroy in Flanders, Tallard on the Rhine, Marsin with the 
Elector on the Danube, Vend6me in Piedmont, Iris brother, 
the Grand Prior, in Lombardy, La Feuillade in Savoy, Villars 
in the Cevennes, and the Duke of Berwick in Spain, were all 
preparing for a decisive effort in the coming year. Nor 
could there be much doubt where the fatal blow would fall. 
The Empire was the prey, and Vienna the prize. The con¬ 
tingents from different German states paid by the Sea Powers 
were still available for the defence of Southern Germany; 
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but a further advance of the French and Bavarians would 
recall them all, in accordance with their subsidy treaties, for 
the local defence of their own home lands. The defeat of 
the Empire spelt the ruin of the confederacy and the final 
triumph of France. Meanwhile, as we have seen, the States- 
Gencral had little thought beyond gathering the largest 
numbers of Dutch, auxiliary, and English troops for the 
defence (without battles) of the approaches to their own 
frontiers; and the English Parliament was moving powerfully 
towards leaving them to do this by themselves. 

Marlborough realized with sombre conviction that the 
general defeat of the allies was approaching. The com¬ 
ponents of the confederacy would make separately what terms 
they could with the conqueror: a supreme Catholicizing 
monarchy of Gallican stamp would be erected upon the 
Continent by French bayonets ; and Protestant England, 
little England with its six million people, with its trade 
and newly planted Empire, would be left alone to face the 
wrath and appetite of this enormous rival. 

Since no coherent plan for common action could be de¬ 
vised ; since even his sword-arm in the field was fettered; 
since his every movement was baulked by clinging hands and 
censured by shrill voices; since responsibility with odium, 
but without power, was all that was offered, and even that 
dreary situation grudged—why should not the Captain- 
General and the Lord Treasurer yield these awful burdens 
to those who coveted them so ravenously ? Why not retire 
from “ these uneasy and troublesome broils ” ? 1 Why 
struggle further for the privilege of being involved in a 
vast catastrophe ? Their would-be successors pressed avidly 
forward. Why not let them have their wish? He and 
Godolphin had done their best. Their consciences were 
clear. Each had his consolation : fruit-trees grew at Floly- 
well, and horses ran at Newmarket. They could utter their 
warnings, and they could depart each to his abode. There 
is no doubt that both were sorely tempted. Public men 
under unfair stresses have often used such threats as a 

1 Marlborough to Harley, October n | Bath Papers, H.M.C., 1 , 56, 
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manoeuvre for reviving their authority. There is every 
reason to believe that in this case both were sincere, 
and viewed in deep despondency their thankless and, as it 
seemed, hopeless duties. The word * galley * became a 
favourite in their correspondence. * “ We live the life of 
galley slaves ,” wrote Godolphin to Harley. 1 “ It is much 
better to row in the galleys than have to do with such as are 
very selfish and misled by everybody who speaks to them,” 
wrote Marlborough to Hedges in July. 2 It was not that 
Marlborough feared the task: the task was not confided. 
It was not that he felt unequal to it. Indeed, part of his trials 
consisted in seeing so clearly what ought to be done, and was 
prevented. Give him a reasonably free hand to direct 
the war-policy even only of the two countries of which 
he was Captain-General, even only for a year, and he felt 
sure he could transform the scene. But to be at once 
burdened, paralysed, and abused was more than could be 
endured. 

But now Queen Anne struck her blow for the victory and 
the greatness of her country. She had reigned barely two 
years, but far behind her, it seemed, lay the “ sunshine day,” 
that brief space after the weight of Caliban had been lifted 
from her shoulders and before the weight of his cares was 
fastened there instead. She felt the distress and rising 
temper of those about her, the servants she knew best and 
trusted most. She resolved to draw them together around 
her in a new endeavour. Putting aside for the time being 
all her feelings about Whigs and Tories and her honest, 
inevitable differences with her bosom friend, she wrote Sarah 
a letter, magnificent and momentous, which ranks her with 
Queen Elizabeth and the greatest sovereigns of the English 
line. 

Windsor 

Saturday 

The thoughts that both my dear Mrs Freeman and Mr Freeman 
seem to have of retiring gives me no small uneasiness, and 
therefore I must say something on that subject. It is no wonder 

1 Portland MSS. (undated). a Coxe, i, 275. 
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at all that people in your posts should be weary of the world, 
who arc so continually troubled with all the hurry and imper- 
tinencies of it; but give me leave to say you should a little 
consider your faithful friends and poor country, which must be 
ruined if ever you should put your melancholy thoughts in execu¬ 
tion. As for your poor unfortunate faithful Morley, she could not 
bear it; for if ever you should forsake me, I would have nothing 
mote to do with the world, but make another abdication; for 
what is a crown when the support of it is gone. I never will 
forsake your dear self, Mr Freeman, nor Mr Montgomery, but 
always be your constant faithful servant; and we four must 
never part, till death mows us down with his impartial hand . 1 

It was the Cockpit against the world. 

Sarah was evidently the channel by which the exasperation of 
the General and the miseries of the Treasurer were brought 
home to the Queen. The Queen abandoned none of her con¬ 
victions, but by writing such a letter she made it plain to her 
servants that she made common cause with them, and would 
do all that was necessary to help them, even though much was 
contrary to her personal views. She must have been very weary 
of her interminable discussions with Sarah upon the relative 
demerits of the Tories and Whigs. Her placid, unalterable 
Tory prejudice bore unmoved for months and years the 
vivacious, shrewd, persuasive, or often rasping assaults of 
one who was still her dearest friend. But now, when the 
glory of England was at stake, she subordinated her party 
politics and her side of the argument with Sarah to the 

1 This letter bears only the day of the week, and has usually been assigned to 
early Juno iff. Coxe, 1 , 275-4). But the postscript, hitherto unpublished, makes it 
plain that it was written in the autumn, and, wc think, late in October, just before 
Marlborough returned home: 

Sunday 

“I am very sorry dear Lady Sunderland has got so great a cold, and extreme 
glad you persuaded her not to come hither foryt sharpness of ye air now yt she is not 
well and ye change of beds would have made her worse, She need have no scruples 
about her going to Althropc before she comes hither, and I hope she will not think 
I can be so unreasonable as to take It ill. I am very sorry dear Mis Freeman thinks 
it necessary to make any excuse to her poor unfortunate faithful Morley for ye length 
of your letter, and ye concern you were In for dear Lady Sunderland, I’m Bute 
nobody can have a more tender feeling for you in everything than I have, particularly 
on these occasions. I pray God bless you, and preserve you from all manner of 
misfortunes." (Blenheim MSS.) 
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supreme need. Her magnanimity and her sense of propor¬ 
tion expressed the genius of the English race in adversity. 

Sarah’s letters throughout the year give no sign of her 
appreciating the nobility of the Queen’s gesture. Imb ued 
with her conviction that only in the Whigs and in modernism 
could a sure basis for war and politics be found, she pursued 
her advocacy. We cannot trace even a dint to mark the 
impact of this great appeal. But Marlborough was moved 
in every fibre of his being. Under the captaincy of his mind 
and the smooth surface of his manners his soul flamed within 
him. He would endure all things and dare all things: he 
would not despair: he would not lose patience: he would 
find a way to make the Queen victorious, or perish in the 
attempt. 

It was November 10 before he got home, and his first few 
days were occupied at Windsor in the ceremonies preceding 
the expedition of the Archduke Charles, now proclaimed King 
of Spain, to invade through Portugal the kingdom which 
he claimed. Compliments, jewels, and valedictions having 
passed, the Archduke embarked at Portsmouth on board the 
Royal Catharine , with a fleet of battleships and transports, on 
his unpromising adventure; and Marlborough turned to face 
the political situation. 

With regard to the command of the armies the Whigs 
had a definite plan. Marlborough must be removed. The 
country could run such risks no longer. Moreover, his 
resolve never to take the field again under the Dutch 
restrictions of the 1703 campaign was widely known. 
Through King William’s old friend Portland the Whig 
leaders discussed with the Grand Pensionary whether the 
supreme command might not be transferred to the Elector of 
Hanover, the lawful heir to the English throne. Thus the 
Prince who was to preserve tire Protestant succession and 
restore the Whig supremacy would be at the head of tire 
armies, leading the English troops, and ready, should the 
Queen’s health fail, to claim his Parliamentary rights with all 
the advantages of armed force. It was hoped that Marl¬ 
borough would consent to advise the proposed new 
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Commandcr-in-Chief. This scheme was duly brought before 
him. Through Sarah and Sunderland, wife and son-in-law, 
he had contact with the Junto and must have received early 
and accurate accounts of their designs. To the astonish¬ 
ment of every one in the secret Whig circles, Marlborough 
agreed at once to the plan. He declared himself ready as 
commander of the English Army to serve under the command 
of the Elector, and to use his best endeavours. “ Marlborough 
himself,” wrote Portland to Heinsius, “ seems to be very 
strongly drawn to this plan, and will be relieved and contented 
to be under the Elector’s orders.” 

There is scarcely any doubt that Marlborough meant what 
he said. Not only was he sickened of his treatment by the 
Dutch and wearied by the clatter of eloquent malice directed 
upon him in England, but also he saw a way of procuring 
a better direction of the war as chief of the staff under a royal 
head than as titular commander. He lent himself fully and 
frankly to the scheme. That it failed was no fault of his ; 
and here again we see the unfathomable mystery which 
Marlborough’s character presents. Did he know all the 
time that the Dutch would never agree to the transference of 
the command to so considerable a prince of the German 
Empire who himself provided a substantial mercenary con¬ 
tingent ? Was he always sure that this Whig proposal would 
be choked in the inundations of Dutch obstinacy ? There is 
no telling. We think that he had reached a point in human 
endurance when he did not care what happened to his own 
career ; that at this moment ambition was utterly quenched. 
He would serve the Queen wherever it would help most. 

The Dutch executive were staggered at this development. 
They had conceived themselves throughout the year in 
imminent danger of a widespread domestic revolt against 
their authority and the continuance of the war. They knew 
their generals hated Marlborough. All their experts said 
his notions of war were unprofessional and unsound. But 
the more the men who knew him thought about losing 
him the less they liked it. And how would they enjoy this 
German prince at the head of their armies ? So they took 
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no decision. Once again their natural obstructiveness stood 
them in good stead. They let the weeks slip by, and the 
campaign of 1704 drew near in its appalling panoply. 

The winter afforded a tense example of English party and 
Parliamentary struggles in the midst of European storm. 
For all the Captain-General’s suave demeanour, Nottingham 
and his Tory colleagues knew what he thought of them. 
They resolved to marshal all the Tory forces and launch an 
offensive which would break up the Government. Well did 
they know, and Marlborough recognize, the weapon in their 
hand. On November 23 they caused, or connived at, the 
announcement in the Gazette of the impending introduction of 
another Occasional Conformity Bill. Godolphin and Marl¬ 
borough learned of this intention only when they read 
it in the official Government publication, and two days later 
Mr Bromley, a private Member, but leader of the Churchmen 
in the House of Commons, presented the Bill under what 
every one might suppose to be Ministerial countenance. It 
was immediately carried by a large majority of Tories, 
supported by Non-Jurors and Jacobite Members. 

In that dark hour of the war this measure drove, and was 
meant to drive, a wedge which would split the Cabinet, 
sunder the parties, and embroil the two Houses. It was also 
calculated to estrange Marlborough and Godolphin from their 
party and Parliamentary majority, and at the same time to 
excite the High Church sentiments of the Queen and make 
mischief between her and Sarah’s open-mouthed Whiggery. 
The Tory Ministers resolved to foice an issue at all points, 
and, believing themselves capable of gaining the control of the 
State and of the war, with open insolence to their colleagues 
encouraged their followers and partisans. The Whigs, the 
Nonconformists, and the money-power of the City were 
roused by fear to fury. The challenge was plain to all: a 
trial of strength was opened. It must be remembered that, 
though Marlborough was recognized at this time as a skilful 
commander who could outmanoeuvre the French and take 
fortresses and recover territory in a manner unknown under 
King William, he had never been allowed to fight a battle, 
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and had no historic achievement to set against the sneer that 
he was only “ a general of favour.” There was no surpassing 
prestige to subdue faction. As for the safety and interest of 
the State, the Tories, with a complete scheme of war and 
policy in which they were thoroughly drilled, conceived 
themselves well able to judge of that. 

But they could not know what had passed between the 
Queen and her trusted friends; nor how she had determined 
to suppress her personal feelings in what she deemed a 
national interest. The second Occasional Conformity Bill 
found her in a very different mood from the first. Then 
she had been an enthusiast for the measure. Now she 
thought it unseasonable, although no doubt right in itself. 
The royal speech, drafted by Marlborough and Godolphin, 
but cordially assented to by the Queen, had expressed at 
the opening of the session her earnest desire “ of seeing all my 
subjects in perfect peace and union among themselves,” and 
urged concentration upon the war peril. She was not blind 
to the factious calculations which inspired the aggressive 
measure, and was alarmed by the passions which it roused 
among her subjects and in her most intimate circle. She was 
tom between her deepest religious and political convictions 
and her trusted friends to whom she had pledged herself. In 
a letter to Sarah she reveals the stresses through which she 
passed. This time she would not compel her husband to 
vote against Iris own heart. She wrote: 

To ease your mind I must tell you that Mr Bromley will be 
disappointed; for the prince does not intend to go to the House 
when the bill of occasional conformity is brought in. But at the 
same time that I think him very much in the right not to 
vote in it, I shall not have the worse opinion of any of the 
lords that are for it; for though I should have been very glad it 
had not been brought into the house of commons, because I 
would not have had any pretence given for quarrelling, I 
cannot help thinking, now ’tis as good as passed there, it will 
be better for the service to have it pass the house of lords too. 

I must own to you that I never cared to mention anything 
on this subject to you, because I knew you would not be 
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of my mind; but since you have given me this occasion, I 
cannot forbear saying that I see nothing like persecution in this 
bill. You may think it is a notion lord Nottingham has put 
into my head, but upon my word it is my own thought . 1 

It is impossible to have a clearer revelation of her mind, of the 
relations of the two friends, and of the severity of the crisis. 

Marlborough and Godolphin repeated their tactics of the 
year before, but with much more effrontery. They left no 
stone unturned to procure the rejection of the Bill. They 
threw all their influence—and it was weighty and far-reaching 
—against it. But at the same time they voted for it, and when 
it was rejected they signed the protest of twenty-three Tory 
peers against its rejection. Thus malice was met by guile, 
and faction baffled by deceit. And this was no more than 
was right and necessary for the public safety and the peace of 
the realm. 

We may imagine the condition of the Cabinet on the 
morrow of the Bill’s defeat. The Ministers faced each other 
across the council-table with mutual scorn. Both sides under¬ 
stood every move in the game. The rage and disappointment 
of the Tory Party were extreme. They accused Marlborough 
and Godolphin of having tricked them by double-dealing 
and hypocrisy, and forgot who had compassed the destruction 
of colleagues and the downfall of much else besides. They 
even extended their reproaches to the Queen in rhymes and 
pamphlets. They classed her with King William. They 
raised the cry “ The Church in danger.” This at least would 
wring her heart. But here they overreached themselves. 
Anne, who loved the Church so dearly, was indignant that 
it could be thought in danger under her rule. She reacted 
strongly in the opposite direction. She was filled with 
resentment against the Tories, and prepared herself thence¬ 
forward for the political changes which were obviously 
imperative to the cohesion of the Government. 

Marlborough’s breach with Nottingham had begun in the 
spring of the year. 8 He had written to Godolphin on April 6: 

1 Conduct, p. x66. 

* The following letters are In Coxe, 1 , 270-280. 
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If Lord Nottingham continues being so impertinent as to join 
with Sir Edward Seymour and others to obstruct business, 
I think it were much better to be plain with him, than to suffer 
him to go on in that way; for by that he will be much abler 
to do mischief than if he were out; and I am very much mistaken 
if he will care to part with his place. 

Again, on June u : 

I am very sensible by a letter I have received from Lord 
Nottingham that there will be an ill use made this winter of 
the Dutch ships coming so late. As much as I hear of the 
behaviour of Lord Nottingham, if there were anybody proper 
to be put in his place, he could do less hurt to the business of 
the queen if he were out than where he now is. 

And on June 14: 

. . . There is nothing more certain than what you say, that 
either of the parties would be tyrants if they were let alone; and 
I am afraid it is as true that it will be very hard for the queen 
to prevent it. I think nothing should be omitted to do justice, 
and then God’s will be done. What you say of lord Nottingham 
concerning the park is very scandalous, but very natural to that 
person. I wish with all my heart the queen were rid of him, 
so that she had a good man in his place, which I am afraid is pretty 
difficult. 

And to Sarah, from the same camp at Hanef: 

. . . Some of them might, in my opinion, be removed, as 
ij [Lord Jersey] and 42 [Lord Nottingham] ; but who is there 
fit for their places ? I do protest before God I know of none. 
I am of your mind that if the queen spoke to lord Rochester in 
the manner you mention in your letter, I believe it would 
make him very cautious; not that I think it would make him 
honest, but he would be afraid. The conversation that was 
between lord Rochester and the Speaker [Harley] is no doubt 
the language that he entertains the whole party with; and 
if they can once be strong enough to declare which way the 
war shall be managed, they may ruin England and Holland at 
their pleasure, and I am afraid may do it in such a manner as may 
not at first be unpopular; so that the people may be undone 
before they can see it. I can’t say a word for the excusing the 
Dutch for the backwardness of their sea preparations this year; 
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but if that, or anything else, should produce a coldness between 
England and Holland, France would then gain their point, 
which I hope in God I shall never live to see; for our poor 
country would then be the miserablest part of all Christendom; 
for we should not only lose our liberty, but our religion also 
must be forced, and those gentlemen that would be helping 
to this would then be as miserable as others; for the French, 
when they are the masters, make no distinctions. 

He was equally indignant with Nottingham’s associates. 
“ We are bound,” he wrote to Sarah on June 14, “ not to 
wish for anybody’s death, but if 14 [Sir Edward Seymour] 
should die, I am convinced it would be no great loss to the 
queen nor the nation.” Of Hedges he wrote to Godolphin 
on July 22 : 

... If you should oblige him in this and in almost everything 
he asks (if his temper be what I am told it is), the queen must 
expect that he will, underhand, endeavour to obstruct every¬ 
thing, which I am very sorry for, but I am afraid it is true. 

On the other hand, he repulsed with the nearest approach 
to severity that occurs in any of his letters to Sarah her 
suggestion of making overtures to the Whigs, and especially 
to his son-in-law Sunderland : 

Alderbeesten 

Oet. 11, 1703 

I see by this last letter that you have mistaken my meaning 
in some of my letters; for though I may have complained of 
some you call your friends, yet it never entered into my thoughts 
that they should be spoke to in order to have a better thought 
of me; for I know they would be as unreasonable as the others 
in their expectations, if I should seek their friendship: for all 
parties are alike. And as I have taken my resolution of never 
doing any hardship to any man whatsoever, I shall by it have a 
quiet in my own mind; not valuing nor desiring to be a favourite 
to either of them. For, in the humour I am now in, and that 
I hope in God I shall ever be of, I think both parties unreasonable 
and unjust. I am very sensible of several errors I have com¬ 
mitted : but I must not endeavour to mend them by running 
into greater: so that I shall make complaints to neither, but 
endeavour to recommend myself to the world by my sincere 
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intentions of governing all my actions by what I shall think 
is for the interest of my queen and countiy. I hope in God 
this will agree with what you desire, and then I can have no 
uneasiness. 

Hatley, who as Speaker and in a sense the Government 
Chief Whip lay so much in the centre of the House of 
Commons, had explained the almost universal tide of opinion 
flowing against the Continental war. Even Godolphin was 
affected by it. Marlborough wrote, “ If both parties agree 
that the war must not be offensive in this country, I am very 
much afraid the Dutch will not think themselves very safe 
in our friendship.” By this characteristic understatement he 
meant that if the English troops were withdrawn from the 
Continent the Dutch would make a separate peace with 
France. 

However, I cannot but be much concerned ; for if this country 
is ruined, we are undone, and then io [Sir Charles Hedges] and 
his friends may succeed, which otherwise is next to impossible. 
There are a thousand reasons for preserving our friendship with 
the Dutch; for as we save them, so they must preserve us from 
the arbitrary power of 19 [the Pretender] and 1 [Middleton] 
which must be entirely governed by 3 [Louis XIV]. 

May God preserve me and my dearest love from seeing this 
come to pass; but if we should quarrel with 24 [the Dutch] 
I fear it might happen. 

He sent a curt message to his son-in-law Sunderland, who 
as a member of the Whig Junto had proffered the support 
of the party in return for a full share in the Government. 

. . . Tell Lord Sunderland that I thank him for his letter, and 
that I hope I shall always continue in the humour I am now in, 
that is, to be governed by neither party, but to do what I think 
is best for England, by which I shall disoblige both parties. 
But as long as I have quiet in my own mind, I shall not care; 
for as I had rather be without employments than have them, 

I shall need none of their protection. 

It had for some time been plain that the Government must 
be reconstructed before the new campaign began. This 
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must have been the principal topic at the tegular meetings 
which now took place at least twice a week between Marl¬ 
borough, Godolphin, and Harley. The episode of the 
Occasional Conformity Bill only emphasized the need. 
Nottingham and the High Tories could not be allowed to 
continue their attack upon the Administration from some of 
the highest positions inside its structure. It seemed likely 
that the Queen would be distressed by parting from so 
eminent and experienced a statesman, whose personal character 
and morals she respected, whose outlook on politics and 
religion she largely shared. If the dismissal or resignation 
of Nottingham could be procured, the whole basis of the 
Government would have to be changed. Mr Speaker Harley 
was the only man who could fill the gap. He commanded 
the goodwill of a large number of the moderate members of 
both parties, and his influence upon the House of Commons 
was incomparable. It seemed feasible, if the Queen would 
consent, to break with the Tory Highflyers in the Council 
and in Parliament, and form a Government of the centre, 
which it would be easier for the Whigs to support. On this 
basis, once the supplies had been voted and Parliament had 
risen, the war might be carried on during the coming year. 
No steps could, however, be taken yet. Nottingham’s 
position was too strong to be imprudently assailed, and Har¬ 
ley, who was thoroughly at home in the House of Commons, 
was by no means eager to enter a different and to him 
novel circle as Secretary of State. The characteristics of a 
new Administration were, however, defined in the minds of 
this triumvirate, whose consultation and concord formed 
what was virtually an inner Cabinet. 

The relations between England and Scotland were moving, 
with most other great affairs, towards a climax. We have 
seen how Marlborough had found it necessary to quarter all 
the English troops for the winter “ so that they might be 
embarked in twenty-four hours,” and how he had arranged 
before leaving The Hague that “ if there should be occasion 
the Queen might have what number of troops she pleases.” 
These precautions were directed against a French invasion of 
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Scotland, or a hostile declaration by Scotland, or a revolt, or 
a combination of these calamities. The general election in 
Scotland in the summer of 1703 had resulted in the success 
of the Opposition parties. The temper of this free Parliament, 
the first since the accession of William III, manifested itself 
in three Acts. The first was an Act which forbade any 
future sovereign to declare war without the consent of the 
Scottish Parliament. This meant that if Queen Anne should 
die, Scotland could withdraw from the war. The second 
Act, for securing the Protestant religion, affirmed the Presby¬ 
terian establishment, and denied even toleration to Episco¬ 
palians. To both these measures Anne had been forced to 
give a reluctant assent. But the third, the Act of Security, 
proclaimed the probable approaching severance of the 
Crowns. Its most significant clause provided 
that when Queen Anne died the Scots Parliament might choose 
her successor, who was to be of the Royal line and a Protestant, 
but who should not be the same person as the English successor unless 
England had previously satisfied Scotland as to her conditions of govern¬ 
ment and of complete freedom and equality of trade. 

This wild session had ended in September, and before the 
Edinburgh Parliament met again the Queen’s Government 
had lost every vestige of control over it. The position at 
the beginning of 1704 was that the Scots were planning to 
compel the Queen to sign the Act of Security and a Militia 
Act to create a Scottish army, by tacking them to the Money 
Acts required for the prosecution of the war. These courses 
had still some way to run, but it seemed probable that if 
they were persisted in the outcome would be a civil war in 
which Scotland would become the ally of France. This was 
a hideous prospect. 

The last domestic problem was the recruitment. All 
voluntary methods had been exhausted, and the treaty 
strength of the forces in the field could only be maintained 
by some form of compulsion. This was already customary 
for the Navy. Parliament and the naval ports were used to 
the press-gang. Tories and Whigs alike were for the Navy. 
It was the defence of the island, and no menace to its con- 
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stitutional rights. But compulsion for the Army touched 
all the most sensitive spots in the body politic. The want of 
logic which had marked John Hampden’s resistance to the 
exaction of Ship Money from counties that did not border 
on the sea had deep roots in national life. The seizure of 
men to be soldiers against their will seemed to challenge 
English liberty in a manner quite different from the seizure 
of men to be sailors, which, of course, was only what had to 
be done in time of war. Still, the strength of the armies 
had to be maintained, and after endless wire-pullings and 
Parliamentary management the necessary authority was at 
length obtained by the split Cabinet from the faction-ridden 
Parliament. The solution adopted was simple. The able- 
bodied unemployed were caught wherever they could be 
found and, to use a familiar modern term, “ deemed to be 
enlisted ” in the Army. But many of those who had voted 
for the measure did not scruple to turn its unpopularity 
against the Government and against the war which they had 
promised to support. 

The increasing gravity of events at home, and the imminent 
resumption of the war along all its fronts, weighed heavily 
upon every one who was not diverted by the excitement of 
party politics. Harley not only was the best judge of House 
of Commons opinion, but took great pains to inform himself 
of public feeling throughout the country. He had a number 
of agents of remarkable quality and discernment, who prowled 
to and fro in the land from Cornwall to Scotland sending him 
their reports. Daniel Defoe was one of these; Paterson 
was another. It is in one of Paterson’s letters that we find 
the best epitome of the situation: 

The face of affairs both at home and abroad requires another 
kind of resolution and vigour than, perhaps, ever yet appeared 
in the councils. Two or three choice men should show another sort of 
courage and resolution than you and they have done yet in this reign? 

It was in this temper that Marlborough now revolved the 
strategic problems of 1704. 

1 Portland Papers, iv, 71. 
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THE GENESIS OF BLENHEIM 

I N a war involving nearly the whole world it was natural 
that each campaign should offer to both sides a wide 
choice of plans, for and against any one of which there was 
much to be said. Each plan had to be weighed not only on 
its own merits, but in relation to all the others in the general 
setting of the war. The wonderful results which followed 
Marlborough’s march to the Danube have led historians and 
biographers to hail the idea as if it were in itself an inspiration 
of genius. In fact, however, it was only one of the more 
daring moves upon the board which must have been present 
in the minds of all the chief authorities carrying on the war, 
and the only questions open about it were: Was it the best, 
and could it be done ? But these were the riddles of the 
Sphinx. 

The Empire had been crying for help throughout the 
whole of 1703, and as its plight grew worse it cried the 
louder. Wratislaw was the principal mouthpiece of the 
appeal. In him the Emperor had an agent of tireless 
activity and the highest persuasiveness and tact. He 
knew the desperate straits to which the Empire was 
reduced; he had the whole picture of the war in his mind; 
he saw deep into the politics of London and The Hague, 
and he had the confidence of Marlborough and Heinsius. 
In his importunity he moved to and fro between all the Courts 
and headquarters of the confederates emphasizing the peril 
of the collapse of the Hapsburgs and its imminence, and 
begging for troops and money. He further urged that, to 
avert the defeat and break up of the alliance, the mam effort 
of the allies in 1704 must be made outside the Netherlands. 
A successful offensive upon the Moselle by an Anglo-Dutch 
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army would have advantages. It would set free the Imperial 
forces under the Margrave of Baden to make head against 
the Elector of Bavaria. An offensive on the Upper Rhine 
would be better; for then the allied armies would be nearer 
together and able to help one another more. But most of 
all he pressed for the gathering together of all available 
troops to strike down the Elector and close the awful gap 
which exposed the heart of the Empire. All this was 
the natural, obvious point of view for the Emperor’s 
representative to take. But Wratislaw rendered fine service 
to his master in pressing upon Marlborough the boldest 
course of all, in choosing the occasions of his advocacy, in 
preserving the best contacts, and in smoothing away difficul¬ 
ties and misunderstandings. If Eugene, now head of the 
War Council in Vienna, did not ask Marlborough to come to 
Bavaria with an army, it was not because he did not desire it 
above all things; but because he thought it was beyond hope. 
Wratislaw, in personal relation with Marlborough, and com¬ 
prehending the pressures to which he was subjected, did not 
despair. Nor did he risk anything by asking for the best: 
it might be the surest way of getting at least the second 
best. 

As early as February 1703 the Imperial Envoy had urged 
upon Marlborough the dispatch of an auxiliary corps to meet 
the Bavarian danger. Marlborough did not oppose this, 
but, being then absorbed in “the great design” against 
Antwerp and Ostend, and hoping for a decisive battle in 
Flanders or Brabant, he only induced the States-General 
to spare twelve Dutch battalions. 

The command of this not inconsiderable detachment 
was entrusted to a Dutch officer who plays a part in our 
story. Lieutenant-General van Goor was a soldier of whom 
Marlborough had formed a very good opinion and with 
whom he had established intimate relations. Goor quar¬ 
relled with the Margrave. He condemned his conduct 
of the campaign of 1703. He had criticized his long, futile 
marches, and the military disasters which had resulted from 
them seemed to justify his complaints. Goon’s criticisms 
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were shared by many of the higher allied officers in the 
Imperial Army. On the other hand, the Margrave pro¬ 
tested to the Emperor against the indiscipline of his generals, 
and singled out the Dutch and Saxon officers for special 
censure. He mentioned that they considered their comfort 
to such a degree that “ on the march they appeared in 
nightshirts.” 1 However this may be—and it certainly 
requires some explanation—the tension between Goor and 
the Margrave was to reach a climax on November 12. The 
Margrave ordered Goor to supply from the Dutch con¬ 
tingent a garrison for some small place. Goor displayed 
the instructions of the States-Gcneral that the Dutch troops 
were not to be split up into small parties. When the 
Dutchman persisted in his refusal the Margrave, as Imperial 
commander, had his sword demanded of him, and placed 
him under arrest. It is not difficult to guess how the 
Dutch received this information. They suggested that the 
Margrave should send General Goor back to Holland, not 
forgetting to send his twelve battalions with him. Here were to 
be additional complications. 

Meanwhile, in August, Wratislaw wrote again to Marl¬ 
borough, making the suggestion that he should meet Eugene 
at The Hague in December and assert his authority over 
the Dutch. This imprudent procedure was deftly put aside 
by the Duke, who confined his reply to expressing his fear 
that Eugene would not be able to get to The Hague, and 
his hope that Wratislaw would be there himself. 2 When 
Marlborough, at the close of the campaign, went to meet 
the Archduke Charles at Diisseldorf, Wratislaw was on the 
spot. He laid his case before Marlborough, who listened 
with his usual attention, conversed agreeably, but said 
nothing. Proceeding to The Hague, the Envoy pleaded 
with the Pensionary. Heinsius, knowing too well what 
Ms countrymen would feel, turned the subject. For the 
moment the question dropped, and the Parliamentary 

1 P. Rdder von Diersburg, Kriegs- tmd Siaats-scbriften its Marhgrafm Ludvig 
WiMm von Baden (two vols., 1850), i, 270 ei stq. 

a Wratislaw to Marlborough, August i, 1703; Marlborough to Wratislaw, 
August zo, 1703 (Blenheim MSS.). 
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conflicts which filled the season when the armies were 
in winter quarters absorbed all attention. 

Marlborough was, of course, pondering how he would 
fight his campaign of 1704, if, indeed, he were called 
upon to do so. He had come home in November deter¬ 
mined that he would not repeat his odious experiences of the 
late campaign in the Netherlands. Upon this his decision 
was final. If he were to command it must be upon the 
Moselle or the Upper Rhine, and the Dutch must give him 
proper control of the army. He had already attempted to 
make definite preparations for this end. His decision to 
quarter the corps of the Prince of Hesse-Cassel upon the 
Moselle for the winter, and for that purpose to capture 
Trarbach and Treves, had been frustrated by that Prince’s 
defeat at Spirbach when he was diverted to the relief of 
Landau. But Marlborough’s design for the first stage of the 
campaign of 1704 is inherent in this movement. 

Whether he was, at this time, weighing the chances of 
a campaign on the Danube can never be known. If he 
harboured such ideas, he would probably have concealed 
them from Wratislaw, for many conditions would have to 
be exacted from the Emperor before it would be worth 
while to entertain so adventurous a scheme. It was for 
Wratislaw to ask and for Marlborough to give. It was 
easy to ask and hard to give, and this was certainly not a 
time for him to commit himself, even if it were in his power. 
He conferred with Wratislaw at the end of January on the eve 
of a visit to The Hague to discuss the war plans for the year 
with the Dutch. Marlborough then said, “ It is my intention 
to induce the States-General to decide upon a siege of Landau, 
or a diversion on the Moselle. I should be very glad to march 
there myself, but as it is difficult to move the Dutch to a defen¬ 
sive, which would at the same time be an offensive, I should 
be able to get at most only 45 battalions and some 60 squad¬ 
rons for that purpose. Should I take Landau I would supply 
the Margrave of Baden with as many troops as possible, 
so as to enable him to overthrow the Elector of Bavaria.” 1 

1 Wratislaw’s dispatch of January *9, 1704; Klopp, «, 9a. 
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He authorized Wratislaw to report this statement both to the 
Margrave and to Prince Eugene, as well as to the Emperor. 
He strictly enjoined that nothing should be said to the Dutch; 
he would deal with them himself. 

There were three important points in this statement. He 
was resolved, first, to fight outside the Netherlands ; secondly, 
to have an independent army (for the numbers he specified 
corresponded exactly to the troops in English pay); and, 
thirdly, he sought the overthrow of the Elector Max 
Emmanuel. Of these the second is the most remarkable. 
The Anglo-Dutch forces had been so long intermingled under 
King William and in the present war that the separation of 
those paid by the Queen from those paid by the Statcs-General 
would be a startling departure from the ingrained habits of 
the two allies. Marlborough had been forced to this decision 
by the treatment we have described, which rendered military 
success impossible. He must have a separate army under his 
own orders, and he would perhaps go himself as far as Landau. 
More than that could not then, and cannot now, be said of his 
intentions up to this time. 

The Duke started for The Hague in very severe weather on 
January z 6 . The winter had been so bitter and tempestuous 
that his yacht was the first vessel which “ for six weeks had 
ventured to navigate the German Sea.” 1 He landed at 
Rotterdam three days later. He found opinion and affairs 
equally unpromising. There was great anxiety about the 
peril to the Emperor and the Empire, combined with an 
obstinate helplessness to take any steps to avert it. Marshal 
Yilleroy was said to be expected in Brussels before the end 
of February. Marlborough wrote to Godolphin: 

If he should come I hope he will not stay; for our magazines 
will not be ready till the beginning of April, before which 
time these people have made me promise to be back, so that 
my stay in England is likely not to be worth the crossing 
the seas twice. But my desire of being with you and Lady 
Marlborough is such that I would come, although I were to 
stay but a day. 2 

1 Coxe, i, 304. 
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The financial position of the Republic was precarious. No 
receipts at all had come from two out of the seven provinces. 
All the subsidies to the German auxiliaries, as well as that 
newly promised to Savoy, were in artear. The bulk of the 
war expenditure for the year could only be met by borrow¬ 
ing under adverse conditions. A wave of pessimism and 
pacifism was sweeping across all classes. There was a deep- 
seated fear in the States-General of the consequences of sending 
any large detachments of troops away from the Netherlands. 
This fear did not arise only from nervousness about their 
frontiers. There was a domestic cause. The party schism 
which divided the provinces and towns of the Republic was 
at this time most menacing. The memory of the two de 
Witts being torn to pieces by a mob maddened by their 
country’s danger was still recent and vivid in all minds. 
The dispatch of any large body of troops to Germany might 
be the signal for a panic and a popular uprising. The 
stability no less than the defence of the Republic seemed to 
the dominant party in the States-General to require at once 
the maintenance of the largest armies, and their retention at 
home. Against such dangerous timidity Heinsius seemed 
powerless. 

We must suppose that by this time Marlborough had 
examined in very considerable detail the possibilities and 
methods of carrying the war to the Moselle, to the Upper 
Rhine, or to the Danube, and that the essential features of 
all these three plans were marshalled in his mind. The 
unfavourable atmosphere at The Hague enjoined upon 
him the utmost reserve. He made his opinion known that 
no lasting successes against France were to be gained in 
Brabant and Flanders, but he did not commit himself to any 
alternative, not even, at this stage, to an emphatic advocacy 
of the Moselle. He so comported himself as to leave it to the 
Dutch themselves to make the suggestion. He took, how¬ 
ever, a second definite step towards a concentration upon the 
Moselle. He ordered the generals of the Hanoverian and 
Celfian troops in the joint pay of the Sea Powers, Biilow and 
Somerfeldt, who stood between the Elector of Bavaria and 
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Nuremberg, to move towards the Moselle. When Count 
Goes protested that Nuremberg would be exposed, Marl¬ 
borough shrugged his shoulders and answered, “ But the 
diversion on the Moselle has been wanted on behalf of the 
Emperor, and, as you tell me, it is still wanted. To run to 
extinguish the fire everywhere at onceis impossible. Emperor 
and Empire must themselves make every effort in their power : 
otherwise, I can see no result.” 1 It is impossible to fathom 
the working of his mind from his manipulation of the different 
factors. Whether he intended by this move to bring matters 
to a head, or whether his schemes as yet went no farther than 
the Moselle, cannot be stated. At any rate, this movement 
increased the alarm, and should spur the efforts, of the Empire 
and of the German princes, and it presented the idea of a 
campaign on the Moselle to the Dutch in the agreeable form 
of some of their troops actually coming nearer home. 

Marlborough left The Hague for his brief return to 
England seriously concerned by all that he learned there. 
He wrote to Godolphin: 

I shall be sure to take the first wind that will carry me to 
sea, for I am very impatient to be with you, having finished 
everything as far as this country is capable, for nobody here 
has power to conclude anything ; but "Providence makes the wheel 
go round , and I hope the blessing of God will make us succeed 
much better than we can propose to ourselves. 3 

And to Sarah (February 20 or 21): 

For this campaign I see so very ill a prospect that I am extremely 
out of heart. But God’s will be done; and I must be for this 
year very uneasy, for in all the other campaigns I had an opinion 
of being able to do something for the common cause; but in 
this I have no other hopes than that some lucky accident may 
enable me to do good, 3 

This was the style in which he always wrote before his 
greatest adventures. The same note of gloom, almost of 
despair, also preceded both Ramillies and Oudenarde. Oddly 
enough, we usually find him in a sanguine mood at the 

1 Dispatch of Count Goes, February zz. 2 Coxe, i, 306. 3 Ibid. 
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beginning of his least successful campaigns. The explanation 
was that after any great success he saw the next move, and 
it filled his mind; but at the same time the allied states, 
feeling all danger past, relaxed their exertions and let loyalty 
slip. When a new crisis arose, he bad a freer hand to deal 
with a worsened situation. 

“ If this wind continues,” he ended his letter, “ I hope 
the Icing of Spain will make use of it, and that I shall have 
the happiness of being with you.” The wind held, and he 
embarked on the 22nd with the first tide. But the yacht 
ran aground and was stranded by the ebb. He leapt into 
a small boat and reached the Brill, where he went on board 
a frigate, the Dolphin, and sailed for home. He must have 
made a fine passage, for he landed at Gravesend about 
eight the following night and reached London early the 
day after. 

The German princes, headed by the Elector Palatine, now 
joined their appeals for the succour of Germany to those of 
the Emperor. Marlborough’s orders to the Hanoverian and 
Cellian troops to descend the Rhine tortured the Empire. The 
Dutch, deaf to German solicitations, and angered by the 
Margrave’s treatment of General Goor, had finally sent an 
imperative order to that officer to bring his troops back to 
Coblenz by April ij, and seemed inclined to suggest that 
his force was all that could be spared outside the Nether¬ 
lands, and then only for the Moselle. Marlborough was 
supplicated by Wtatislaw, aided by Count Lescheraine from 
the Elector Palatine, to permit the Hanoverians and Cellians 
to delay their withdrawal. At first, on February 29, he was 
obdurate. He had, he said, already given the orders for 
their march. In answer to Wratislaw’s demand for recon¬ 
sideration the most he would say was, “I do not reject it: 
time will show.” A fortnight later he consented to suspend 
the order provided the Dutch would agree. 

Meanwhile Wratislaw continued almost daily his entreaties 
to Marlborough to “ come to the aid of the distressed German 
fatherland ”; and more and more he urged that he should 
come in person. The astute Ambassador seems to have felt 
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that hete he was pressing the Captain-General where he 
wanted to be pressed. He gave important assurances that if 
Marlborough would come, the Emperor would “ meet all his 
wishes.” The Margrave of Baden and the other Imperial 
commanders would defer to his judgment. The whole 
authority of the Imperial Crown would be cast against the 
Elector of Bavaria. His destruction would be the sole 
object of the campaign. On the other hand, he declared that 
if the Commander-in-Chief allowed the large English army 
to be used only to guard the Dutch frontier, while the Emperor, 
the faithful ally of England, was overwhelmed by superior 
force, the fortunes of the Empire would not fall alone, but 
would in their collapse bring down the whole. And if 
Marlborough, out of deference to the Dutch, confined within 
the narrow ambit of their supposititious patriotism, failed 
to rise to the occasion, on his head before Europe and the 
English Parliament would the blame fall. Thus Wratislaw 
wrestled with Marlborough during the whole of March, 
and thus Marlborough, continually obtaining conditions, 
consented to be wooed. 

He had serious need to explore the ground thoroughly. 
The politics of the German princes made a strange em¬ 
broidery of half-friendships and hungry ambitions. We 
have described the motives and conditions which had in¬ 
duced the so-called ‘ treason ’ of Max Emmanuel; but what 
was the position of Prince Louis of Baden, the commander- 
in-chief of the Emperor ? He too was a sovereign prince. 
Bavaria was his near neighbour. He was united to its Elector 
by personal friendship. The triumph of the French armies 
which might well be expected would raise Max Emmanuel 
to the Imperial throne. How then would the Margrave of 
Baden stand if he had been his chief and most active opponent 
in the field ? Such suspicions might prove unfounded; but 
the tendencies from which they arose could not be ignored. 
Before Marlborough could hazard the Queen’s army in the 
depths of Germany, he must be as sure as possible that he 
would not be obstructed or even betrayed by the general 
with whom he was to act. 
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The attitude of Frederick I also deserved deep study. The 
new Prussian Kingdom was voracious. If Max Emmanuel 
could win Swabia and much else at the hands of victorious 
France, could not Prussia obtain Franconia with its fertile 
plains of Nuremberg from the same unfortunate event? 
Could not a side deal be made between the King of Prussia 
and the Elector of Bavaria, whereby if Swabia were added to 
Bavaria Prussia should take Franconia ? Was there not, 
then, an underlying common interest between the Prussian 
King and the recreant Elector ? There were plenty of brave 
troops to be had from Prussia at a price in gold and territory. 
By the treaty in which the Emperor had recognized his new 
kingship Frederick I was bound to provide eight thousand 
men for the Grand Alliance. Now that Franconia was 
menaced by the advance of the Franco-Bavarian army towards 
Nordlingen and Nuremberg, the Prussian King offered nearly 
double this quota. As before the campaign of 1703 he had 
been willing to send eighteen thousand Prussians to join the 
Anglo-Dutch army on the Meuse or the Moselle provided they 
constituted an independent command, so now he offered fifteen 
thousand men to protect Franconia on the same condition. 
The Dutch—not, we may be sure, without weighty reasons— 
had declined his former offer. The Circle of Franconia now 
were similarly shy of grasping the strong rescuing claw; and 
the Emperor, who shared their misgivings, had replied with 
suitable gratitude that eight thousand men would be enough. 1 
But further, Frederick I desired above all things the recognition 
of his kingship by the greatest of monarchs. At Ratisbon, 
where the Diet sat under the involuntary safeguard of 
Bavarian rebel bayonets, the diplomats whispered that the 
kingdom of Prussia might one of these mornings be recognized 
by Louis XIV. 

These examples suffice to illustrate the dangerous web of 
German affairs, Marlborough was aware of these shifting, 
indeed sinister relations. As James II’s confidential agent, 
as William Ill’s plenipotentiary, he had for a quarter 
of a century peered intently beneath the surface of the 

1 Lamberty, ill, 460. 
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European scene. His information about the various states 
and princes of Germany was as carefully collected and sifted 
as his military intelligence, of which, indeed, it was an integral 
part. He had to measure the potential movements of his 
allies with as much care as those of the enemy, or his own 
matches and the supply of his own troops. Whether these 
evil tendencies would become dominant in 1704 turned upon 
belief or disbelief in the victory of France. Fear and hatred 
of French ascendancy would not hold the Alliance together 
beyond the hour when hope of beating France departed. 
'Then Germany and Europe must accommodate themselves 
to the new dispensation, and prudent princes must not be 
unprepared for that. The Grand Alliance quivered at this 
moment in every part of its vast fragile organization. 
Marlborough saw that without some enormous new uphold¬ 
ing force it must come clattering down. Could he impart 
that force, or would he, if he tried, only be buried in the 
ruins ? No wonder as he listened to Wratislaw’s advocacy 
he weighed all things carefully in his massive scales. 

When, on March ax/April 1, the news arrived of General 
Goor’s definite order of withdrawal, Wratislaw protested 
violently. “The carrying out of this order,” he said, “would 
set Marshal Tallard absolutely free to throw a new and large 
reinforcement into Bavaria. I beg you to protest, so that 
the States-Gcneral do not heedlessly gamble with the very 
existence of the Empire.” 1 

At this point Marlborough revealed a different attitude. 
He promised to use all his influence with the States-Gcneral 
to cancel their order. “ But,” he said to Wratislaw, “ I 
cannot accomplish anything except by word of mouth. I 
beg you to go over with me.” Wratislaw declared he would 
never leave his side. 

Thus when Marlborough returned to The Hague in the third 
week of April two most important points were established. 
The leading personages in Holland had made up their minds 
that some kind of campaign on the Moselle was inevitable, 
and that they would have to play their part. The second 

1 Wratislaw’s dispatch, April i, 1704; Klopp, si, 98. 
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was that, unknown to the Dutch, Marlborough had procured 
from the Imperial Court satisfactory conditions for a cam¬ 
paign on the Danube. The Dutch authorities had taken a 
big step forward without suspecting any ultimate desire, and 
the Empire spread a carpet of welcome at his feet. We 
cannot pronounce how far these advantages were the result 
of the designs of Marlborough or of the course of events. 
He must by now have studied in hard detail the elaborate 
mechanism of a march to the Danube and also of the campaign 
in Bavaria if he got there. This comprised, first, the military 
disengagement from the Dutch of whatever army he could 
gather; secondly, the safety of the Netherlands in his absence; 
thirdly, the movement of his army up the Rhine and through 
the German states; fourthly, the movements which the 
French would make when they saw what he was doing; 
fifthly, the supply and financing of his army and its re-equip¬ 
ment through Germany as might be necessary at every stage; 
sixthly, the opening of a new and natural fine of communi¬ 
cations into Germany once he had entered the Danube basin; 
and, seventhly, how to coerce or crush the Elector of Bavaria. 
None of these matters coraid be left vaguely to chance, and, 
as we shall see from the marvellous smoothness with which 
everything was executed, all must have been foreseen and 
prepared. He had, we know, only a very small group to 
explore and implement his plans, and all manner of arrange¬ 
ments that would now be made automatically by a general 
staff had to be devised and settled by him and his personal 
military secretariat. Even now he could come to no decision 
till he saw how he stood with the States-General. But there 
is litde doubt that from now onward he meant to march to the 
Danube unless prevented by the enemy. 

It was, of course, indispensable to have some authority 
from the Queen and the Cabinet before entering upon the 
discussion with the States-General upon which action would 
follow. Wratislaw therefore prepared a memorandum for 
presentation to Queen Anne on behalf of the Emperor, 
to which a formal and constitutional answer would be given 
by the Secretary of State in Queen Anne’s name as partial 
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protection from impeachment should the fortune of war go 
ill. Marlborough, Godolphin, and Wratislaw sat together 
upon this document while it was still in draft. This shows that 
it was brought forward by Wratislaw at their instigation, or at 
least with their collusion, and not, as Klopp supposes, to put 
pressure upon them. Wratislaw’s dispatches give the gist of 
their discussion. All saw that the separation of the Queen’s 
forces from the Dutch would gravely perturb the leaders of 
the Republic. They canvassed the timidity and despondency 
which might result. It was a question how far this might 
go—possibly even to the breaking up of the alliance and a 
separate peace. Wratislaw argued that Holland in its political 
confusion and deadlock would not be capable of deciding to 
quit the Alliance before the end of the summer at the worst: 
whereas the Empire, if not delivered, would fall to pieces long 
before. If the advance of the English army into the midst 
of Germany were successful, all would be well; if not, “ there 
would not be much more to lose.” This dour logic was 
accepted. Marlborough and Godolphin approved the memo¬ 
randum, invited the Ambassador to present it to the Queen, 
and promised to bring it before the Cabinet. 

It is impossible that such a tense conversation could have 
taken place between three men whose lives and fortunes were 
all involved and whose hearts beat as one in the general cause 
without all the cards being thrown on the table. Godolphin 
certainly knew henceforward what Marlborough meant to do. 
No one can ever know what Marlborough, or Sarah—so far 
as she was instructed—said to the Queen, and Anne certainly 
would not have greatly concerned herself with the strategic 
significance of the various theatres mentioned. But it may 
be taken as certain that she knew that her army was to be 
sent very far into Europe to save the Empire, and that she 
meant that it should go, and desired to bear the consequences, 
whatever they might be. 

We have thus examined the genesis of the Blenheim cam¬ 
paign. It will be seen that Wratislaw, going beyond his 
instructions, pleaded for it; that Marlborough, at a moment 
which cannot be fixed, undertook it; that Godolphin shared 
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the responsibility; and that the Queen, trusting in her 
devoted servants, issued the commands they desired of her. 
Archdeacon Coxe states that this decision was taken “ through 
the agency of Prince Eugene, with whom he [Marlborough] 
had secretly arranged the whole plan of the campaign.” 1 
And in a footnote he refers to “letters from Eugene to 
Marlborough, in the Blenheimpapers.” W e have found no such 
letters in the Blenheim Papers. There is, on the contrary, a 
lengthy message from Eugene to Marlborough of the middle 
of February, sent through Whitworth, the English envoy at 
Vienna, in which there is not a hint of Marlborough coming 
to Germany. 2 It seems certain from the account we have 
given that until at least the middle of April neither Eugene 
nor anyone in Vienna had dared to hope for the good 
tidings which Wratislaw was able to convey. Although the 
Ambassador was the author of no discovery or invention, 
although he ran no risk and incurred no major responsibility, 
his clear view and earnest assiduity in these memorable events 
entitle him to long renown. 

While all these public troubles and stresses fell upon 
Marlborough, there was suddenly thrust upon him the tor¬ 
ment of a personal trial. We have not hesitated about pub¬ 
lishing the poignant letters which follow, and from which we 
can to some extent reconstruct the story. The complaint is 
always made that Marlborough has never been made known 
in his soul and human nature to history. We have his youth¬ 
ful escapades ; we have his chequered middle life; but there¬ 
after he appears only as a commander, as a functionary, or as 
the builder of a private fortune. The exposure of every detail 
of Napoleon’s life, the searchlights which are cast upon the 
character of Frederick the Great, have not dimmed their 
grandeur to modem eyes. And after more than two hundred 
years have passed there is no reason to conceal intimate facts 
about a great man’s life from public knowledge. Moreover, 
in our human state there is no separation between public 

1 Coxe, i, 316, 

2 Whitworth to Marlborough, February 13, 1704 (Blenheim MSS,), 
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deeds and personal psychology, and the story of the one 
would be incomplete without the other. 

Sarah had been smitten to the core by the death of her son. 
It affected, said one observer, “ not only her heart, but her 
brain.” It had “ near touched ” her head, wrote another. 1 
The hope to which she had clung of bearing another son had 
failed in the summer, and she underwent not only grief, but 
those profound changes which mark the sad climacteric in a 
woman’s life. Some time at the end of the year she persuaded 
herself that John had been unfaithful to her, and was obsessed 
with the idea that he was intriguing with, or “ sending to,” 
some lady upon whose identity Time has cast a decorous veil. 
It would seem from the letters that Lord Sunderland had 
made mischief in family, as well as in political, affairs. He had 
said something to his mother-in-law which had thrown her 
into paroxysms of rage and distress. Husband and wife 
had been happy in a brief spell together at Holywell, and 
this trouble fell upon them when they came back to London 
to meet the insistent demands of public affairs. 

John to Sarah London 

[April 1704] 

* When I do swear to you as I do that I love you, it is not 
dissembling. As I know your temper, I am very sensible that 
what I say signifies nothing. However, I can’t forbear repeating 
what I said yesterday, which is that 1 never sent to her in my life, 
and may my happiness in the other world as well as in this 
depend upon the truth of this. If there be aught that I could 
do to let you know my innocency I should be glad to do it, tho 
I am sensible you can never esteem me: so that long life is 
not what I wish for, but after my death you may have juster 
and kinder thoughts of me than is possible for you to have of 
me whilst I am living. You say that every hour since I came 
from St Albans has given you fresh assurances of my hating you, 
and that you know I have sent to this woman; these two things 
are barbarous, for I have not for these many years thought myself 
so happy by your kindness as for these last five or six days, and 
if you could at that same time think I hated you I am most 

1 Lady Pye to Abigail Hatley, April 14; Portland Papers, iv, 59. 
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miserable. And for the last which you say you are sure of, 
may I and all that is dear to me be curs’d if ever I sent to her, or 
had anything to do with her, or ever endeavoured to have. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Friday morning 

* You know the tender concern I have for Lady Marl.; so that 
I need not tell you how unhappy her unkindness makes me. 
I would have seen you this morning, but that I am not fit for any 
company. But if I can I will wait upon you on Sunday. 

John to Sarah 

Saturday 

* After your kind way of living with me since we came last 
from St Albans, which made me think I should always be happy, 
I did little expect to have had anybody put you in so ill humour 
as to make me so miserable as I am at this time. [As] for your 
suspicion of me as to this woman, that will vanish, but it can 
never go out of my mind the opinion you must have of me, after 
my solemn protesting and swearing that it did not gain any 
belief with you. This thought has made me take no rest this 
night, and will for ever make me unhappy. I know not what 
to say more but do assure you in the presence of God this is 
the truth of my soul. 


John to Sarah 

* I do call God to witness, and as he may be merciful to 
me the last day, that when I came home this last time I loved 
you so tenderly that I proposed all the happiness imaginable in 
living quietly with you the remaining part of my life. I do 
to my great grief see that you have fixed in you so very ill an 
opinion of me that I must never mote think of being happy. 

If the thought of the children that we have had, or aught 
else that has ever been dear between us, can oblige you to be 
so good natur’d as not to leave my bed for the remaining time, 
I shall take it kindly to my dying day, and do most faithfully 
promise you that I will take the first occasion of leaving England, 
and assure you, that you may rest quiet that from that time 
you shall never more be troubled with my hated sight. 

My heart is so full that if I do not vent this truth it will break, 
which is that I do from my soul curse that hour in which I gave 
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my poof dear child to a man that has made me of all mankind 
the most unhappiest. 1 

We can add nothing to these letters except to set them in 
their frame. 

To complete the picture of Marlborough at this moment 
we must remind the reader of two papers. The first is the 
report of the Jacobite agent Hooke to the “ pretended Prince 
of Wales ” of April 22. 

Some days before leaving for Holland Lord Churchill had me 
sought out, and made me so many promises, and gave me such 
proof of the rightness of his intention to wish to pay the debt 
which he had recognized so long was due to your family, that 
I could have no doubt of his sincerity. 

He seemed astonished that the Duke of Berwick had been sent to 
Spain and engaged so far afield, and he asked me how you could 
have consented to such a thing. I told him that you had 
already written to me on the subject, and that the Duke’s 
employment in so considerable a post would be certainly highly 
advantageous for our common interests. I perceived, however, 
that he thought that the Duke would have been more useful in 
the theatre where he was last year. 

He directed me besides in his absence to go and see Lord 
Godolphin and let him know anything which I should receive of 
importance to you and to your family. 2 

The foolish Jacobite scribes and many English historians 
might seek in this document an additional proof of Marl¬ 
borough’s treachery to the Protestant Succession. Here 
he was, intriguing again with the Court of Saint-Germains 
and professing allegiance to the Royal Exile. Anyone of 
average intelligence who reads Hooke’s report in its context 
of events will realize that Marlborough saw the Jacobite agent 
only in order to deceive him and to pump him. He was 
making a supreme exertion and staking life, fortune, and 
honour in an attempt which was hostile in the last degree to 
the Pretender’s interests; and as a part of the mystery and 
darkness with which he enveloped his military designs, as 

1 This cannot refer to anyone but Sunderland. 

8 Carte MSS,, 209, f. 430. See also Vol. I, pp. 374, 375. 
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a piece of information that could hardly be fitted into any 
scheme, he sent these agreeable, soothing messages through 
Hooke to Saint-Germains, and through Saint-Germains to 
Louis XIV. At the French headquarters the obvious effect 
of Hooke’s report would be to reduce their anxiety about 
Marlborough’s possible activities. 1 He took so much trouble 
about so many small stratagems that we cannot tell whether 
this particular manoeuvre was actually important or not. 
But its purpose needs no further pointing. Even the dullest 
of the Jacobites or the most prejudiced of our historians 
can see that it was not against England or Queen Anne 
that Marlborough was using his arts. Incidentally he seems 
to have gained the valuable certainty that Berwick, whose 
qualities he admired and respected, would be safely out of the 
way in Spain. There is another aspect of Marlborough’s 
communications with the Jacobites when he was at the head 
of anti-Jacobite armies—namely, espionage in the highest 
circles, to which we shall recur later in the story. 

The second document is a letter from Marlborough which 
finally decided the new combination upon which Queen 
Anne’s Government must be based pending the result of the 
campaign about to open. Marlborough’s political informa¬ 
tion was as good as his military intelligence. It is the General 
who reveals to the Treasurer the intrigue which threatens the 
Government with mortal danger. On April 8 Marlborough 
sent the following letter to Godolphin as he was about to 
embark from the Harwich quay. 

I could not leave this place without acquainting you with what 
has been told me respecting lord Nottingham. The Speaker will 
be able to let you know how much of it may be true. I am 
assured that he tells his party that the queen is desirous to do 
everything that would give them satisfaction, but that she is 
hindered by you and me; that he is so convinced we shall in 
a very short time put all the business into the hands of the Whigs, 
that if he cannot get such alterations made in the cabinet council 
as he thinks absolutely necessary for the safety of the church, he 
would then quit; that he would speak very plainly to you and 

1 The document is in the French archives. 
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myself before 1 left England, and that his opinion was that in the 
next session, they should tack to the land tax the bill of occasional 
conformity , and that of accounts, which was the only way of making 
them pass the house of lords; for then you and I would be 
zealous for it, notwithstanding our inclinations. If all this 
should be true, as I ically believe it is, he is in my opinion doing 
Hei Majesty all the hurt that he is capable of. 1 

He sailed again for the wars on this same day. With him 
were Wratislaw, his brother General Churchill, Cadogan, 
Orkney, and many other officers, and, of course, Cardonnel. 
A fleet of transports carrying four infantry regiments 
and several thousand drafts convoyed by battleships and 
frigates accompanied him. He must have bade a grim 
farewell to England. Sarah was at the waterside. The 
breach between them was not closed. She had repulsed his 
passionate appeals. She handed to him as they parted a paper 
setting foith her position and containing several painful 
things. She knew that he was going upon a high and 
dangerous enterprise, that there was desperation in his mood, 
that he would be in the forefront of great battles, that she 
might never see him again. Yet he was her whole life. 

His feelings about his own affairs and his country’s fortune 
were sombre. The national and political situation was 
dangerous and hateful. On every side were jealousy and 
baseness. The Tory Party was still harrying the Dissenters. 
The Whigs and Tolies hated each other worse than the 
foreign enemy. The Lords and Commons were at bitter 
variance. Scotland seemed to be moving, not to union with 
England, but to a separate peace with France and a 
neutrality which could only mean civil war. The Cabinet 
struggles were burning swiftly into crisis. The old arrange¬ 
ment had broken in pieces, the new had not yet been estab¬ 
lished. Even the throne of the Queen seemed to quiver. 
Beyond the cold, rough sea bristled all the obstinate, intricate 
confusions of Dutch politics, and the cracking structure of 
the Grand Alliance; and beyond them all—if only he 
could reach them—stood the foe. 

1 Coxc, 1, j jo. 



CHAPTER XIV 
TREPANNING AN ARMY 


T HE strategic results of Bavaria joining Fiance and x 7 ° 4 > 
Spain in 1702 resemble curiously in many points those 
that followed the accession of Tuikey to Germany and 
Austria in 1914. The enemy in his central position had 
gained a state which lay across the circuitous communications 
of the allies. The defection of Bavaria separated the large, 
loosely knit, ill-equipped, but none the less indispensable 
mass of the Empire from the rest of the confederacy, in the 
same way as the hostility of Turkey cut Russia off from the 
allies in the Great War. The isolation and forcing of the 
Empire into a separate peace in 1704 seemed as certainly 
fatal to the allied cause as the same events in Russia would 
have been in 1915. Exactly the same issues arose on both 
occasions among those responsible for the safety of 
Britain and her friends. Should relief be given to the cut¬ 
off member of the alliance by striving to pierce the fortified 
lines in Flanders or by swiftly striking down the new opponent 
locally, and restoring the exterior communications of all 
the states leagued against the Cential Powers ? On both 
occasions grave differences of opinion prevailed which aggra¬ 
vated the difficulties of decisive action. But there was also a 
great contrast. The allies of 19x4 could, if they so resolved, 
strike down Turkey with ease and swiftness by a naval or 
amphibious operation. Their forbears in 1704 could only 
reach Bavaria by a long and hazardous march across 1 Europe 
and amid its moving armies. 

Marlborough and Wratislaw arrived in Holland on 
April 21. “ With Marlborough’s journey,” wrote Hoffmann 
to the Emperor, "the conduct of foreign affairs will be 
transferred from London to The Hague,” 1 Unfortunately 


1 Ho ffmann ’s dispatch of April J&. 
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at this juncture Heinsius was ailing. His burdens bowed 
him down. Already in the winter he had seemed to an 
English observer “not just the same Pensioner we had 
here six years ago.” 1 Now he showed plain signs of mental 
and physical exhaustion. He shrank from decision. It is 
impossible to say whether he knew what Marlborough 
really purposed. Certainly he did what he could to help 
him as far as he could see. But a new chapter had opened 
in the affairs of the Alliance. The war-policy had been 
settled between England and the Empire. Only at the 
final stage were the wavering yet obstinate States-General 
to be consulted. 

Marlborough in fact was now acting in sole responsi¬ 
bility. Pie found the Dutch in the worst of moods, re¬ 
solved to keep all their forces in Flanders, except, as a 
great concession and for the sake of agreement, to allow 
fifteen thousand men to go to the Moselle. He warned 
the Deputies for Secret Affairs at the outset that Louis XIY 
would open the campaign by sending another French corps 
to reinforce the Elector in Bavaria. It would therefore be 
wrong to recall the troops paid by the Maritime Powers 
which were already on the spot. His first trial of strength 
was taken upon this, the easiest issue. The four provinces of 
Gueldcrs, Groningen, Zeeland, and Utrecht argued none the 
less for the recall of the troops; but Marlborough, aided 
by the Pensionary, gained the support of the Deputies of 
Friesland and Overyssel, and, above all, of the Deputy for 
the predominant province of Holland. After many hours 
the decision was reached not to withdraw the troops from 
Germany for the present. This marked a first and definite 
success. 2 

The Duke then proceeded to argue for a strong campaign 
upon the Moselle. The fifteen thousand troops suggested 
were useless; they bore no proportion to any plan. A good 
army must be formed there which he would command. As 

1 Hill to Nottingham, November j, 1705; Blackley, Diplomatic Correspondence of 
Richard Hi//, i, 277. 

9 Goes’s dispatch of April 49. 
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the anxious debate rambled on Marlborough disclosed day 
by day a little more of his intentions. It became clearer to 
his audience that he had made up his mind. Presently 
he mentioned that, if opportunity offered, he would join 
battle with the enemy without consulting the States-General 
or the Field-Deputies. A hum of disapproval swept the 
crowded council chamber. Not even the late Stadtholder- 
King, declared the Zeelanders, had possessed such plenary 
powers. 1 Zeeland even spoke of “ secession.” 

There must be an end to all this. The hostile armies were 
now coming into action in every theatre. On May a he 
struck his decisive blow. Having put his views to the 
three Dutch Generals with whom he could work best. 
Overkirk, Dopff, and Goor, 2 he requested a meeting with the 
heads of the Government in the house of the Grand Pen¬ 
sionary. Here the Dutchmen saw a different Marlborough. 
Hitherto their valued Deputy Captain-General had always 
submitted to their final judgment. He had pleaded with 
them often, long, and persistently in 170 z and 1703 ; but 
they had always found that the final word rested with them. 
This day it was otherwise. Marlborough declared that he 
meant to march with the whole of the English and English- 
paid troops to Coblenz. He displayed upon the table the 
Order in Council he had obtained, in circumstances already 
described, from the Queen. When the Ministers sought to 
continue the argument he silenced them with hauteur, the 
more impressive because unwonted. He observed that, this 
being the definite order of the Queen, he could not permit 
himself to criticize or discuss it. He charged them so to 
inform the States-General. 

That night he wrote to Godolphin: 

The. Hague 
May 1 

By the advice of my friends that I advise with here, I have this 
afternoon declared to the deputies of the States my resolution of 
going to the Moselle, and that I would leave this place on Monday. 

1 Goes’s dispatch of May a. 

8 This office! had not been recalled from his command. lie was merely sum¬ 
moned to the conference. 
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There having been some speeches in the States-General, particu¬ 
larly by some of the Zeelanders, that it was not safe to let their 
troops go so far from their frontier, my friends were of opinion 
that I ought not to consult the States any farther, than to declare 
my resolution of serving there. I shall not know till to-morrow 
how far they will be satisfied with this. . . . Since I have no 
thought in this matter but what is for the queen’s service and the 
public good, I do noways doubt but her Majesty will approve it; 
for I am very sensible that I take a great deal upon me. But should I act 
otherwise , the empire would be undone, and consequently the confederacy . 

When 1 come to Philippsburg, if the French shall have joined 
any more troops to the elector of Bavaria, I shall tnake no difficulty 
of marching to the Danube. ... I shall be, as in all things else, 
extremely glad to receive your thoughts on all this matter. 1 

This is the first time the word * Danube ’ is mentioned in 
Marlborough’s secret correspondence ; but it was no surprise 
to Godolphin. 

The full conference the next day met in a tense atmosphere. 
The Deputies besought the Duke to explain his plan more 
precisely. On this he took up a position difficult to assail; 
the plan must be reserved for settlement with the Margrave 
of Baden. It was not for him alone to prescribe its tactical 
features before he had even met the eminent soldier at whose 
side he was to serve. And then in the pause which followed 
he added with alarming irrelevance, “ Care must be taken 
about the necessary supplies of powder.” At this the resist¬ 
ance of the assembly gave way. What else could they do? 
The only choice open was a campaign on the Moselle in 
which they would be consulted, or one in which they would 
be left to themselves. It was the shock they needed. The 
Captain-General’s firm decision “ deprived the governing 
classes of the Netherlands of the will to resist.” 2 Having 
yielded, they gave, like the robust folk they were, the 
Duke their heartfelt blessing, and promised whatever aid 
was in their power. They resolved to approve whatever 
he might decide to be serviceable to the common cause, and 
ordered instructions to be sent to their envoy in Frankfort, 
d’Almelo, to help him in every way. 

1 Coxe, i, 320. s Von Noorden, i, 533, 
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Nothing, of course, had been proposed to the States- 
General but the Moselle. The arguments about the im¬ 
pending fall of the Empire and ruin of the confederacy were 
addressed solely to the proposition that Marlborough should 
transport an army to Coblenz, If anyone had blurted out 
the Danube or even the Upper Rhine, the course of history 
might have been deflected. Marlborough had already set 
on foot many preparations for supplies, and the necessary 
agencies of finance centring upon Coblenz and Frankfort, 
all of which would be necessary to carry a main thrust 
of the allies up the Moselle. Much of this was bound 
to leak out. In fact, Marlborough did not seem to care 
very much if it did. His customary secrecy and reserve 
seemed to break down upon this aspect. He had already 
written a letter to the King of Prussia imparting to him 
the outline of the Moselle operation, going so far as to 
name dates and places where collisions might occur, and 
inviting his royal and military opinion thereupon. 1 

While this decision was being extorted from the Dutch, 
Marlborough had required Wratislaw to secure most explicit 
pledges from the Emperor that he would proceed against 
his rebellious vassal with the utmost rigour. He required 
an Imperial order to the Margrave, “ in his own hand or that 
of the King of the Romans; to put all other schemes aside 
and to operate with Marlborough against the Elector.” He 
asked also for the presence of Prince Eugene. Wratislaw 
took this upon his ownshoulders. “It is absolutely necessary,” 
he wrote to the Emperor, “ that I should have a supporter 
of his zeal and experience.” Moreover, Eugene must be 
furnished with powers sufficient, in conjunction with Wratis¬ 
law, to remove, or even, though this was only implied, to 
arrest the Margrave, should he falter or abuse his trust. “ I 
once again beg Your Majesty for God’s sake not to waste a 
minute,” wrote the faithful and busy Envoy, 

for on time depends the carrying out of this plan, and on its 
carrying out depend the greatness and permanence of your 
princely house. 

1 The Hague, May j; Dispatebis, 1 , 253, 
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Marlborough, who has come to me as I write these lines, requests 
me to lay his personal homage at Your Majesty’s feet, and assure 
you that he and his whole army will advance into the Empire 
with the determination to sacrifice the lives of all or to conquer 
the Elector. For if that last should not happen, then in England 
and in Holland he would be lost for ever. But nevertheless he 
declares that should he see on the part of your Majesty no sincere 
resolve to suppress the Elector, he would be compelled to with¬ 
draw himself and his troops immediately. 1 

And the next day. May 6, Wratislaw wrote to the Margrave 
in a similar strain to inform him that Marlborough would 
advance by way of Coblenz and the South. “ 1 assure your 
Highness,” he added, “ that Marlborough sets out with the 
fixed intention of talcing a hand in that great enterprise. His 
own words are: The issue in this matter is victory or death.” 
These were very unusual expressions for the sober-spoken 
and matter-of-fact Marlborough. Assuredly they did not go 
beyond the naked truth. While Marlborough was wrestling 
with the Dutch Deputies the Margrave had already formed 
independently very similar views. He had in fact written to 
Wratislaw: 

In the position in which we now find ourselves we can in my 
judgment do nothing better or more useful than the overthrow 
of the Elector of Bavaria. So soon as the decision is taken, to 
unite the armies and crush him by superior force is a matter of 
two months. 2 

Wratislaw, surprised and overjoyed by this letter, set out 
post-haste to the Margrave’s headquarters at Oettlingen. 
On May 17 he was closeted for five hours with the Margrave. 
There was evidently a sting in tire Margrave’s agreement. 
He faced the facts; but he placed an uncomplimentary 
construction on the conditions prescribed. Wratislaw 
reported to the Emperor: 

In accordance with his obligations to Your Majesty in this grave 
matter, the Margrave has offered to do everything that can be 
serviceable to this great undertaking, as he then with the greatest 

1 Wratislaw’s dispatch, The Hague, May j, 1704; FeU^Ogt Hu Prins'm Elgin, v), 
73S—737' * ROder, li, 23. 
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abnegation seeks nothing for himself, but will leave all the 
honour and gain to Marlborough, if only Your Majesty’s service 
be promoted thereby. 1 

The Emperor for his part had already written on May 13, 
after praising the zeal and address of his Envoy : 

Especially have you done well in giving Lord Marlborough every 
possible assurance that I cannot now do anything else but seek, 
in every way and earnestly, to secure that the Elector of Bavaria 
is brought to recognize his shame and his blunders. Up to now I 
have not failed to exercise the utmost clemency towards him, 
only in order that thereby he might amend the presumptuousness 
and injustice with which he pursues me. But not only has there 
been no change in his course, but he has indeed abused my 
clemency. Consequently the time has at last come for him to 
suffer the operations of justice. 

He agreed to the sending of Prince Eugene: 

From this decision on my part there should readily be deduced 
the eagerness with which I take part in this matter, and how 
greatly I hope for a happy issue, inasmuch as in the present state 
of affairs I am sending away from myself and my supreme war 
council a person that I value so highly.® 

Further, he wrote to the Margrave on May 14 : 

On the fortunate result of this stroke depends the salvation of us 
all and the desired object of this wat. Because of our paternal 
anxiety for the Empire, and in accordance with the obligation of 
the Alliance, I will not consent to any other operation at the opening of 
this campaign . 8 

Marlborough did not belong to the stem and silent type 
of men of action. On the contrary, he was affable and 
talkative. People learned from his easy and genial flow of 
conversation what he wanted them to know. All about 
him in Holland were spies and go-betweens. Permits to 
pass the lines of the armies were easily obtained on both 
sides. Many men must often have been misled by his 
graceful confidences. Ailesbury is an unconscious witness of 


u 


1 Wradalaw’s dispatch from Frankfurt, May 22 ; Klopp, ad, 1x4. 
* Teldyuge, vl. 824, * Uttdet, ii, 27. 
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his methods at this time. He describes how he visited the 
Duke at Maestricht and was welcomed in his own apart¬ 
ment, and how later all the generals came in. “ There in 
my presence they were regulating the marches, and my lord 
asldng what general officer would be, of the day, as they 
term. And then asked if such and such had a good cook, 
as that they should treat him at supper after marches, 
whereas a general in chief like him ought to have kept a 
great table. It was given out for a blind,” says Ailesbury 
(writing long afterwards), “ that they were going towards 
the Moselle to attack France towards the four bishoprics, 
when indeed they were marching for the Danube.” 1 No 
doubt this incident was * part of the blind.’ Ailesbury was 
a well-known gossip and had a wide connexion. He was 
therefore a handy instrument of indiscretion. 

The series of unpublished letters which follows describes 
Marlborough’s movements in his own words. They show 
his feeling that he was going upon a grave and almost des¬ 
perate adventure; and they breathe a spirit of tranquil and 
lofty resignation to whatever Fate might impose. We can 
also see that hitherto Sarah had not been told his real in¬ 
tentions, and how bit by bit the curtain was lifted on the 
wider scene. 


Marlborough to- Godolphin 2 Hague 

April 2j, 1704 

* I expect about the middle of the next week an express from 
Prince Louis. Till that comes I can’t leave this place. Every¬ 
body here is very backward in sending what I think absolutely 
[necessary] for the saving of the Empire, so that hitherto I have 
only been able to hinder them, from recalling the troops that 
are already there. You will see by the German letters that the 
Elector of Bavaria began to encamp at Ulm the ijth of this 
month and that the Marshal de Tallard was to begin the same 
day, so that now every post will bring us news. I pray God it 
be not very bad. I shall use my utmost endeavours to get t hem 
all the help I can from hence, being fully persuaded that we shall 
be undone, if m can't get the better of them in that country. I am 
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afraid I shall want the Queen’s help in the matter. I have not 
been free from the headache since I came to this place, and I 
am afraid I shall not till I get to the army. The English will 
begin their march next Thursday. 1 

John to Sarah Hague 

April 2j, 1704 

* The wind is so contrary that I must not expect any letters. 
I shall stay here till about this day senight. I can’t yet tell you 
whether I shall serve in this country or Germany, but if we do 
not send troops from hence, that country will be undone. How¬ 
ever I find great unwillingness here to part with any troops, 
which gives me a good deal of trouble ; for I wish this country 
so well that I should take pleasure in seeing them do everything 
that is for their good ; but they are, as well as we, so eaten up by 
faction that I am afraid they will run great risk of being 
undone. 

Whatever becomes of me, I wish you with all my heart, all happiness. 

Sarah’s conscience had evidently been pricking her about 
the “ paper ” she had handed her husband on his departure. 
Her pride still resisted her heart; but less confidently than 
before. 

John to Sarah hmw 

April 29. 1704 

* I have this afternoon received two of yours from St Albans, 
where with all my heart I wish myself. You are so good in 
one of yours to take notice that I might not like something you 
had written in the paper you gave me at Harwich. I do own to 
you that I have had more melancholy thoughts and spleen at 
what you said in that paper than I am able to express, but was 
resolved never to have mentioned it more to you after the answer 
I gave to it, which I hope is come to your hands, for I am im¬ 
patient of having the copy of my Will. . . . 

The people here continue their desires of having me serve 
this campaign in Flanders, but my own resolution is to go to the 
Moselle, and if the Service requires, from thence into Germany. 
The English troops begin to march next Saturday [May j], a and 

1 On May 1, from their winter quartets at Breda. 

8 From their winter quarters. The actual match to the Moselle began on Monday, 
May j. 
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I shall leave this place on Monday. My next will let you know 
for certain where I shall serve this summer. Where ere it is 
you have a faithful Servant, tho’ loaded with many faults . 

I desire Ld. Cutts may bring me two Stars, I having none to 
put upon any clothes I shall make, and if it is not too much 
trouble to him, a little lickerish, and Rubarb. 

John to Sarah Hague 

May 2, 1704 

... I reckon to leave this place upon Monday [May j], and in 
my way I intend to lie one night at my Lord Albemarle’s, so that 
a-Saturday [May 10] I shall dine in the Army on the Meuse and 
continue there a or 3 days, and afterwards join those troops 
that are designed for the Moselle. But I shall not continue in 
this country long, for I intend to go higher up into Germany, 
which I am forced as yet to keep here a secret, for fear these 
people would be apprehensive of letting their troops go so 
far. 

Nothing could have made me take so much upon myself in this 
matter, but that I see the French must overrun the Empire if we 
do not help them at this time. I am very sensible that if we have 
not success, I shall be found fault with, by those in this country 
that will think themselves exposed for want of the troops I shall 
have in Germany; but I shall have the quiet of mind to know that 
I have done what I think is the best; and if we have good success, 
the Empire must own that they are saved by these troops. I 
have another consideration that gives me uneasiness which is 
that I shall not be able to hear so regularly from you, and my 
friends, as when I am in this country; but I am not to be happy 
in this world. What ever happens to me I beg you will believe 
that my heart is entirely yours, and that I have no thoughts, but 
what is for the good of my country. 

Remember me kindly to my dear Children. 

On the eve of his departure from The Hague he received 
a letter which filled him with joy. Sarah’s heart had con¬ 
quered. She wrote to her husband in love and reconciliation. 
The Harwich paper was for ever to be blotted out. All 
her reproaches and suspicions were abandoned. Her one 
wish was now to join him at the wars. 
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John to Sarah h^gub 

May 5 

Your dear letter of the 15 th came to me but this minute. My 
lord treasurer's letter in 'which it was inclosed, by some mistake 
was sent to Amsterdam. I would not for anything in my power 
it had been lost ; for it is so very kind that I would in return 
lose a thousand lives if I had them to make you happy. Before 
I sat down to write this letter, I took yours that you wrote at 
Harwich out of my strong box and have burnt it ; and if you 
will give me leave, it will be a great pleasure to me to have it in 
my power to read this dear letter often, and that it may be found 
in my strong box when I am dead. I do this minute love you 
better than ever I did before. This letter of yours has made me 
so happy that I do from my soul wish we could retire and not 
be blamed. What you propose as to coming over I should be 
extremely pleased with ; for your letter has so transported me 
that I think you would be happier in being here than where you 
are, although I should not be able to see you often. But you 
will see by my last letter, as well as this, that what you desire is 
impossible; for I am going up into Germany, where it would be 
impossible for you to follow me; but love me as you now do, 
and no hurt can come to me. You have by this kindness pre¬ 
served my quiet, and I believe my life; for till I had this letter 
I have been very indifferent of what should become of myself. 
I have pressed this business of carrying an army into Germany 
in order to leave a good name behind me, wishing for nothing 
else but good success. I shall now add, that of having a long 
life, that I may be happy with you. 1 

Before wc set forth, on the famous adventure it will be 
convenient to take leave of English politics for a time. The 
resolve which Marlborough had taken before leaving England 
to have done with Nottingham and the letter he had written 
to Godolphin to that end had now borne fruit. Nottingham 
did not underrate the quality of his opponents, nor the prob¬ 
able accuracy of Marlborough’s information of his designs. 
He doubtless knew that Marlborough and Godolphin were 
preparing to drive him from power, and he now resolved to 
forestall them. Shortly after Marlborough sailed for the 
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Continent Nottingham presented to Godolphin, and after¬ 
wards, to the Queen, a very direct ultimatum. It was impos¬ 
sible, he intimated, to continue with a hybrid Ministry. Either 
it must be Tory or it must be Whig. If it were Tory he and his 
friends would form a united Administration to serve the Queen 
and carry on the war as they thought fit. If it were Whig they 
would oppose the Government by every means in their power. 
The Queen must choose, and to prove her choice he demanded 
the immediate dismissal of the Whig Dukes of Somerset and 
Devonshire from their offices and from the Privy Council. 
Unless these requests were complied with, he would tender 
his resignation. 

Such language coming from a Minister who commanded 
a majority in the House of Commons necessarily brought all 
political affairs to a crisis. But Nottingham did not rightly 
measure Queen Anne. He counted too much upon the 
respect and liking which the Queen had for him and, like 
Rochester the year before, on her personal sympathy with 
his principles in Church and State. He did not understand 
that Anne more than anything else wanted her England 
to win the war, and was prepared to suppress her dearest 
convictions for that purpose, tie did not even now realize 
that, compared with Mr Freeman and Mr Montgomery, he was 
only a great noble and a high functionary. Moreover, his 
challenging procedure and the criticism which his party 
had permitted themselves to direct against the Queen were 
bound to rouse her slow but massive combativeness and 
engage her royal pride, her sense of duty to the nation and of 
loyalty to her general and the army he was leading so far. 
We may also suppose that Marlborough, Godolphin, and 
Mr Speaker Harley had a well-concerted plan of action, and 
knew where they stood with the Sovereign. 

When Nottingham tendered his resignation the Queen 
desired him to reconsider the matter. But a few days later, 
instead of parting with the Whig Dukes of Somerset and 
Devonshire, two Tory Ministers, Sir Edward Seymour and 
the Earl of Jersey, Nottingham’s immediate adherents, were 
summarily dismissed from their offices. They hastened 
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indignant to vaunt their wounds to their startled party. 
There is a curious letter from the Queen to Sarah acquaint¬ 
ing her with the royal decision. The grammar is mixed, the 
style is impersonal, there is a guise of anonymity; but the 
force and meaning are as lively to-day as when these lines 
were penned. 

Kensington 
Tbwsdaj morning 

I am just come to this place to get a little air and quiet. I am 
told by a very good hand that the queen has sent a message to 
lord Jersey and Sir Edward Seymour which they will not like. 
Sure this will convince Mrs Freeman that I never had any 
partiality to any of these persons; for if that had been so, this would 
certainly never have been done. Something more of this nature it is 
believed will soon happen, that will not be disagreeable to Mrs'Freeman . 1 

Something more of this nature that was not disagreeable to 
Mrs Freeman, in fact, happened immediately. Nottingham 
was so staggered by the rough dismissal of his friends that he 
seemed inclined to leave his own resignation in abeyance. 
The mood of the Tory Party left him no choice. He renewed 
his request to retire, and was at once shown the door. 
Officially the Tory Party now went into opposition. But it 
was soon apparent that there was a considerable body of Tory 
Members who were indisposed to violent faction in the midst 
of an adverse war. These Members clustered around the 
Speaker, and a rift soon opened between them and the main 
body of their party. It was evident that the i mmediate sequel 
to the dismissal of Nottingham must be a system based upon 
Harley and the moderate Tories, or * Sneakers/ as they were 
unkindly called by all true * gentlemen of England/ 
Marlborough must have had a good understanding with 
Harley before he left England, and he pressed upon 
Godolphin his prompt appointment to the vacant Secretary¬ 
ship of State. The new system for the House of Commons 
pivoted on Harley. The replacement of Nottingham must 
be made without delay. Any interlude would be not only 
detrimental, but dangerous. The political foundation must 

1 Coze, 1 , 512, 
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be made as solid as possible in view of the stresses to which 
it would soon be exposed. “ By what you say to me,” 
Marlborough wrote to Godolphin from Vorst on May 7, 
“I take it for granted by the next post to hear Lord 
Nottingham has given up the Seal, which makes me beg 
you will take no excuse from 46 [Harley] but that he must 
immediately come in.” 

Harley had not gone so far in these serious affairs without 
facing their logical conclusion. Nevertheless he showed a 
becoming diffidence, and even affected repugnance to accept¬ 
ing the seals. His scruples were overcome, and on May 18 
he added the principal Secretaryship of State to his far- 
reaching duties as Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Various minor ‘ Sneakers ’ and several Whigs reconstituted 
the Ministry. Among the former none was more remark¬ 
able than Henry St John. His first leap into prominence 
had been made by his ruthless espousal of the Occasional 
Conformity Bill, It was he who, with eloquence unmatched 
then and perhaps thereafter, had expressed the deepest con¬ 
victions and sharpest appetites of the Tory Highflyers. His 
second stage had been to ingratiate himself with Harley. 
His third was to win the regard, almost the affection, of 
Marlborough. This brilliant being was now flying speed- 
fully upward. He did not worry much more about the 
Occasional Conformity Bill. On the contrary, he succeeded 
with alacrity the veteran official Blathwayt—whom we last 
heard of in the same office in 1688—as Secretary at War. 
The orthodox Tories were disrespectful about these perform¬ 
ances, and found even the term * Sneaker’ unsatisfying ; but 
the youthful St John was daZfcled by the glamour of public 
office, thrilled at being able to lay his hands upon the 
machinery of war, and fascinated by contact with the great 
commander whom he set himself to court with all his 
adulatory magic of pen and tongue. 

Thus there was constructed another ‘ National ’ Ministry 
in which Whigs and Tories found their places. But the real 
Tory Party, dominated by the country clergy, was embattled 
against the Government, and in direct pursuit of Marlborough 
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and Godolphin ; while the Whigs were not sufficiently repre¬ 
sented to bind them as a party. The new Ministry had no 
majority in the House of Commons. But the supply for 
the year had already been voted, Parliament was about to be 
prorogued, and before it met again the war would be lost or 
won. 

Sarah’s reaction to these changes must be marked. Her 
view was certainly logical, and perhaps it was true. She 
believed that the times were too serious for any compromise 
coalition called ‘National.’ A rigorous Government on a 
strict party basis could alone compel discipline and obedience 
at home and command success abroad. Her outlook agreed 
with that of Nottingham, except that she thought the Queen 
should have none but Whigs about her and her two great 
Ministers. With the profound instinct of a woman where the 
man she loves is concerned, she warned her lord in repeated 
letters that Harley and St John were untrustworthy friends 
who would in the end betray him. For the sake of these 
* Sneakers ’ he was sacrificing the full, powerful, organized 
support of the great Whig Patty, the champions of Pro¬ 
testantism and the inveterate foes of France. Thus she 
reproached Marlborough for taking half-measures. But 
Sarah reckoned without the Queen; and perhaps the Queen 
had already begun to reckon without Sarah. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE MARCH TO THE DANUBE 


1704, rjpHE annals of the British Army contain no more heroic 
May J[_ episode than this march from the North Sea to the 
Danube. The strategy 'which conceived, the secrecy and 
skill which performed, and the superb victory which 
crowned the enterprise have always ranked among the finest 
examples of the art of war. But a brighter and truer glory 
shines upon the Man than can be won by military genius 
alone. Never did lifeboat captain launch forth to the 
rescue of a ship in distress with more selfless devotion to 
duty. Not Wolfe before Quebec, not Nelson before 
Trafalgar, nursed a purer love of his country’s cause than 
Marlborough in this supreme passage in his career. The 
profound calculations which he made, both political and 
military, could only present a sum of dangers against which 
forethought could make no provision. All that gallant 
army that marched with him risked life and honour: but he 
alone bore the burden. It was for them to obey the lawful 
authorities. For him the task was to persuade, deceive, and 
defy them for their own salvation. 

Marlborough was the champion of the entire confederacy, 
accountable for all time for the common cause and the 
general deliverance. He could not retire. He could not 
escape. To withdraw to peace and quiet, ease and affluence; 
to mingle in the vivid politics of the day; to live the 
interesting and varied life of an English duke, in days 
when dukes were dukes: nay, to be happy with Sarah, 
surrounded in the home he had built and was building at 
Holywell by children and grandchildren—all were temptations 
to be put aside. But for what? Ambition? Not certainly 
in any base sense. Fie had already all its material rewards. 
He was only a subject and a servant under a monarchy and 
3i4 
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patriciate and the House of Commons. He might be the 
greatest of servants. He could never be more. Monarchies 
and empires were dissolving or being framed upon the 
Continent. Perhaps they would be made or marred by his 
sword. But not for him the prizes of Napoleon, or in later 
times of cheaper types. His toils could only be for England, 
for that kind of law the English called freedom, for the 
Protestant religion, and always in the background for that 
figure, half mystic symbol and the rest cherished friend, the 
Queen. But these incentives were respectable. He had to 
respond to them no matter at what cost in peril or cares. They 
were also impersonal. A page in history, a niche in Valhalla, 
and a good conscience to have used well the gifts which 
God had given: these must be the sole reward of a moral 
and mental exertion which, for its comprehension and power, 
has not often been surpassed in history. 

But Marlborough felt the greatest compulsion that can 
come to anyone—the responsibility of proprietorship. It 
had become his war. He was the hub of the wheel. He 
was bound to function. He had made the treaties. He had 
accepted William’s bequest. He must discharge it faithfully. 
He must bring it all to success and safety. The task was his. 
These foolish-frantic Parliaments, jealous princes, hungry 
generals, and bitter politicians were all, as he conceived it, 
in his care. He alone knew the path which would lead them 
out of their tangles and tribulations, and he was bound to 
force or trick them to salvation if he could. 

Although none of the dangers of his enterprise had been 
surmounted and its hazards were necessarily imponderable, 
Marlborough’s spirits were high as his coach bore him east¬ 
ward. He had gathered his army, and wrested it from the 
Dutch trammels. The British Parliament had been pro¬ 
rogued. With every stage now he would leave England 
and her jealous politics and Holland with her unreasonable 
fears farther behind him. The voices of Tory villpenders 
and Dutch obstructionists, the endless arguings with councils 
of war, the wearisome coaxing of the magnates of London 
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and The Hague, the wirepulling and manipulations of their 
obstinate, faction-ridden assemblies—all fell away. At last 
he had an army of his own to command. The Government 
he left b ehin d in England was no doubt weakened and its 
foes increased by the purge of the High Tories, but at least it 
was uni ted and coherent. The Lord Treasurer should be able 
to hold Ids own till the autumn, and before then the die would 
be cast in the open field, and the fate of Europe and the war 
settled one way or the other. Without a victory of the first 
order and the signal destruction of one of the main armies 
of France, all was already lost. But he knew himself and he 
knew his men, and longed earnestly for the ordeal. More¬ 
over, though the sword was in his hand and battle was his 
quest, there was peace in his heart, for Sarah was land. One 
crashing blow to restore the allied cause and then home and 
quiet, leaving “ a good name behind.” Thus he mused 
while the coach rumbled on towards the magnificence of 
Keppel’s country seat, where he would “ lie one night ” on 
his way to the army on the Meuse. 

Marlborough to Godolpbin RimiM0ND 

May 9, 1704 

* The post going this morning for The Hague I would take all 
occasions of letting you know where I am. I did also write 
from Nimwegen, but am in much doubt if those letters will ever 
come to you. Three deserters arc just come to this town. They 
say the French army was to camp this day at Tongres, but I 
do not believe it. I shall be with our army at 2 o’clock this 
day, and shall continue there till the middle of the next week 
for the English will not be here till Monday, and 1 design to 
join them in their fourth day’s march from hence. . . . 

Marlborough to Godolpbin Mabshucut 

May 11, 1704 

* I came to this place yesterday and have this day reviewed 
the Army [Oveikiik’s], which as yet are only 44 battalions and 
80 squadrons, but in four or five days time they will be 5 x 
battalions and 92 squadrons, which will be stronger than the 
French, who have already sent a detachment to the Moselle; 
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and when they shall be sure that the English are marching to 
Coblett%, which they will know by Friday, which is the day I 
intend to leave this Army, they will then most certainly send 
another detachment, which will give these troops here an 
opportunity of acting offensively. After the ijth of May the 
surest way of sending your letters to me, will be to Mr Davcnant 
at Frankfort, who will always know how to send them to me. 
Not having been on horseback for some time, I am so weary 
that I can say no more. 


John to Sarah 


Maastricht 

May 14, 1704 


* As I let slip no occasion of writing when I have an opportunity 
of sending to The Hague, you will have two or three letters by 
some posts, and by others none ; but I beg you will be so kind and 
just to me when that happens to believe it my misfortune and 
not my fault. But when I come higher into Germany I hope to 
order it so that my letters, and yours too, may come regularly 
to us. 

We have a great many deserters come in [during] the morning, 
the French army having yesterday marched out of their lines, 
and, as the deserters say, the general discourse in their army is 
that when the English are gone, they will attack this Army. But 
I believe their true design is to alarm these people, and at the 
same time send a great part of their army into Germany; for 
if they should let me get ten days before them , they may come too late. 

I have had so little time to myself that I have not been able to 
write to my dear children, but pray assure them that I am most 
tenderly theirs. I shall stay here till Friday, and hope to have 
letters from you to-morrow, having had none from England 
since the 21st of the last month. I must make an end, being just 
going on horseback, to learn more news of the enemy. I shall 
be sure to write again to-morrow night, till when, my dearest 
soul, farewell. 


Marlborough to Godolphin 


Maastricht 

May 14,1704 


# I should have given you an account of what had passed 
with the Pensioner concerning the sparing of five or six thousand 
men towards the end of this summer before now, had I not been 
sure that you must know that will depend upon the success we 
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s hall have; for I shall have too many of their troops in Germany 
for them to spare any till my return, or that I send them some 
from thence. The Marshal de Villeroy began yesterday to 
encamp his army one league on this side Tirlcmont. This 
[Overkirk’s] army intends to continue in this camp as long as 
they make use of dry forage, which will be about ten days longer, 
and before that time we believe the French will have detached all 
the troops they intend for the Moselle. I intend on Friday to join 
the English on their march, having already taken all the measures 
I can with the Generals of this army, so that my curiosity makes me 
stay these two days to see what Mons. de Villeroy null do ; and longer 
I can’t well stay. I have had no letters from England since the 
21 of the last month, and I am afraid I must not expect to 
receive them regularly till I come near Frankfort. 

A party is this minute come in, which saw the French marking 
a camp at Montinac, so that they arc marched out of their lines. 
However, we believe their whole body is not yet joined, for 
yesterday morning the King of France’s household was at 
Louvain. 

John to Sarah maestricht 

May ij, 1704 

* I was in hopes to have had letters from you this day, but the 
Dutch post is come and there are no English letters. I go from 
hence to-morrow, and hope in ten days to be at Coblenz, 1 where 
I propose to myself the happiness of finding several of yours. 
My next will be from Cologne. The French here have not as 
yet made their detachment for Germany; but I believe they will 
do it in a few days after they shall know I am gone. I acquaint 
you with this, flattering myself that you take part in what con¬ 
cerns me so much, as this detachment will do ; for according to the 
forces they shall send from hence , I shall have the more or less success 
where I am a-going. Your kindness has given me so much heart, 
that if the Germans can hinder the French from joining more 
troops to the Elector of Bavaria till I get thither, I do not doubt 
with the blessing of God but we shall have good success, for the 
troops I carry with me are very good, and will do whatever I will have 
them; I do from my soul wish that we may have a good success 
for many reasons, but for none so much as that I may end my 
days in happiness with you, my dearest soul. 

1 He was at Coblenz May 25. 
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Marlborough to Godolphin Maastricht 

May ij, 1704 

* The news here is that the Marshal de Villeroy has named the 
regiments that are designed for the Moselle, they will be to the 
number of 15,000 men. 1 If they send no more, and there be no 
misfortune in Germany before I get to the Danube, I hope we may 
have success. . . . 

Louis XIV had prepared himself to renew the war on all 
his eight fronts. He and his Marshals in the north and east 
took it for granted that the initiative rested with them, and 
from January to March they indulged in the agreeable exercise 
of choosing where they should throw their weight, what 
regions to invade, and what fortresses to capture. They 
surveyed with satisfaction the results of 1703. Treves and 
Trarbach, now in their hands, gave them the control of the 
Moselle. The capture of Landau secured the Upper Rhin e. 
The capture of Kehl and Old Brisach gave them good 
gateways into Germany. Thus many alternatives were 
open. 

Very long letters were written by the Marshals Villeroy, 
Tallard, and Marsin to each other and to Chamillart, the 
Minister of War, and from time to time these letters were 
answered at equal length by the King. The longest of all 
were written by Marshal Tallard. In an easy, graceful 
style, observing the fullest etiquette of old-world gentlemen 
to one another, and with the profound ceremony due to the 
first of gentlemen and the first of kings, they discoursed 
agreeably upon the forthcoming operations. It was a pity 
the letters took so long to go to and fro; but when one is 
controlling such great events there should be time for calm 
procedure. There was no doubt that Max Emmanuel must 
be reinforced. Marsin’s army had received neither recruits 
nor remounts for nearly a year. He needed strong drafts for 
all branches, including especially armourers with their flints, 
etc., to repair the muskets and technical stores. Thus replen¬ 
ished, he and Max Emmanuel believed that they could attack 

1 ViUctoy actually took ai.ooo, 
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Nordlingen and Nuremberg in the early summer and thus make 
secure the foundation for an advance which would eventually 
carr y them to Vienna. It was settled that Villeroy should 
stand on the defensive in the Low Countries, and that Germany 
should be attacked both by Tallard down the Upper Rhine 
and by Marsin and the Elector down the Danube. The 
strong combined offensive in the Italian theatre already pro¬ 
posed should at the same time be launched by Vendbme, by 
his brother, the Grand Prior, and by La Feuillade upon the 
Duke of Savoy. The first step of all these operations was 
the reinforcement of Marsin and the Elector. For this Marshal 
Tallard assumed the responsibility. 

Thus the campaign ope ed in the south. The Elector 
of Bavaria, with Marshal Marsin, had constructed a strong 
entrenched camp astride the Danube below Ulm. Here, 
almost surrounded by ramparts and flowing water, they 
lay with a Franco-Bavarian army of forty thousand men, 
representing the depleted units of a much larger force. The 
first step in the main French design was to raise this army 
to its proper strength. For this purpose Marshal Tallard 
had collected drafts of ten thousand men at Strasburg. It 
was arranged that he should try to pass these troops through 
the Black Forest towards Ulm under the protection of his own 
army of eighteen thousand men, and that the Elector should 
meet them on the way with an adequate force and ample 
supplies. Accordingly on May 4 the Elector and Marsin, 
leaving fourteen thou sand men around Ulm, marched westward 
with thirty thousand men and an enormous convoy of wagons, 
intending to take over the reinforcements from Tallard near 
Villingen, The army of the Margrave, Prince Louis of Baden, 
also about thirty thousand strong, was spread along the 
Upper Rhine mainly in the lines of Stollhofen, while his 
lieutenant, Count Styrum, with ten thousand men, watched 
the Elector at Ulm. Styrum thought he had a chance, in 
spite of his smaller numbers, of striking at the Elector as 
he wended westward, accompanied by his heavy convoy. 
But the Margrave, wishing to make sure, set out from 
Stollhofen with two-thirds of his force to join him, and 
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forbade the attack till he arrived. He united with Styrum 
on May 19; but it was then too late. The Elector had 
already reached the neighbourhood of Villingen, and was in 
touch with Tallard. That Marshal had started from Strasburg 
on the 13 th, He had slipped by the fortress of Freiburg, run- 



ning the gauntlet of its cannon at six hundred yards in the 
darkness of night without loss of life. He had brought the 
drafts safely through the Black Forest, and during the 19th 
and 20th handed them over to the Elector and Marsin. 

The united Franco-Bavarian army was now somewhat 
superior to that of the Margrave, forty thousand against 
thirty thousand. But the new drafts were not yet incor¬ 
porated, and the convoy was a burden. The Margrave 
therefore planned to strike at the Elector while his long 

columns were passing through the defile of Stockach, in the 
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difficult country north of Lake Constance. This promised 
great results, for the Bavarians were short of food, and the 
pass narrow. He was, however, again too late, and after 
their rearguard had been engaged in a brisk cannonade 
on May 24, the Elector and Marsin returned successfully 
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with their reinforcements to their stronghold north of 
Ulm. Thus by the end of May Tallard had succeeded in 
reinforcing the Franco-Bavarian army to a total of fifty 
thousand men. The Margrave was blamed for his double 
failure to interfere with this concentration. He continued 
with his main force opposite Ulm, while Tallard, his mission 
accomplished, resumed his station on the Upper Rhine. 
The first move in the French plan was thus completed. 

Meanwhile, however, in Flanders, two hundred and fifty 
miles away to the northward, something had happened which 
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immediately attracted and thenceforward dominated the 
attention of all the French commanders. A scarlet cater¬ 
pillar, upon which all eyes were at once fixed, began to 
crawl steadfastly day by day across the map of Europe, 
dragging the whole war along with it. 1 During the early 
part of May it became apparent to the French that Marl¬ 
borough was dividing die allied forces in Flanders into two 
armies, one of which, under Overkirk, lay around Maestricht, 
while the other was assembling at Bedburg and might 
amount to twenty thousand men, and certainly included the 
bulk of the English. On May 19, the same day when at 
the other end of the theatre Tallard was passing his rein¬ 
forcements to the Elector, this new army began to march 
towards the Rhine. On the 21st it was at Ktihlseggen. On 
the 2$td it was at Sinzig, and evidently moving towards 
Coblenz. It was also known that Marlborough was at its 
head. The natural conclusion of die French High Command 
was that he intended a campaign on the Moselle, with the 
fortresses of Tratbach and Treves as his immediate targets. 
The very moment that his movement up the Rhine had be¬ 
come apparent Villeroy, leaving Bedmar with twenty-five 
thousand men to face Overkirk, started with twenty-one 
thousand men through the Ardennes for the new scene of 
operations. He wrote to Versailles explaining that “ there 

1 This epithet is justified by the variety of tints in red, scarlet, and crimson 
prevailing in the British uniforms of the period. 
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was only danger at the point where the Duke in person 
stood at the head of the allied troops.” 1 On May 27 the 
Marshal was at Arlon, forty miles from Treves. Tallard was 
also returning to Strasburg from the south. 2 The French 
thus conceived themselves not ill-arranged to meet Marl¬ 
borough along the Moselle; but obviously Tallard could 
not quit the Rhine until Marlborough was definitely com¬ 
mitted to the Moselle. Nor, of course, could the Elector 
and Marsin begin their march upon Nordlingen and Nurem¬ 
berg while everything had been thrown into such uncer¬ 
tainty in the north. 

The French plan of campaign which had opened pro¬ 
pitiously must now be held in suspense. Marsin on the 
Danube, Tallard on the Rhine, Villeroy on die Moselle, 
Bedmar on the Meuse—all stood still, waiting with strained 
attention upon Marlborough’s movements. From the very 
outset, therefore, the initiative had passed from the whole 
line of French armies to the English commander. The 
pressure upon Overkirk had been relieved by Yilleroy’s 
departure, and Flanders was safe. A respite had been gained 
for Franconia. But the French hoped that this disconcerting 
check to their plans would not last long. The Englishman 
was marching fast, and would surely turn up the Moselle 
at Coblenz. At this stage we may leave the French Marshals 

1 Villetoy to Chamilkft, May 18 *, Pelet. 

! Sec also general map facing p, 606. 
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and the Great King wailing and guessing while precious 
days slip hy, and return to Marlborough and his army. 

On May x6 Marlborough had set out from Maestricht to 
overtake his troops. On the i8th, near Bedburg, he passed 
them in review. It must ever be a source of pride to the 
British nation that the force which began the famous move¬ 
ment consisted almost entirely of our fellow-countrymen. 
It comprised at this outset, and for the greater part of the 
march, 14 battalions, and 19 squadrons, representing England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and the English Artillery, with 
ao foreign squadrons, in all about nineteen thousand men. 
Since these few redcoats changed the history of Europe and 
indeed of the world, it is right their regiments should be 
recorded here. 


BRITISH TROOPS WHICH TOOK PART IN THE MARCH 
TO THE DANUBE AND THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 


Title in 1704 

Lumley’s 

Wood’s 

Cadogan’s 

Wyndham’s 

Schomberg’s 

Lord J. Hay’s 

Ross’s 

1 st Battn. 1 st Guards 
Orkney’s 


Churchill’s 

Webb’s 

North and Grey’s 

Howe’s 

Derby’s 


Hamilton’s 

Rowe’s 

Ingoldsby’s 

Marlborough’s 

Ferguson’s 


Meredith’s 
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Also 


Later Titles 

1st King’s Dragoon Guards. 

3rd Diagoon Guards. 

5th Dragoon Guards. 

6th Dragoon Guaids (Carabineers). 

7th Dragoon Guards. 

2nd Dragoons ; the Royal Scots Gieys. 

5 th Diagoons; jth Royal Iiish Lancers. 
Grenadier Guards. 

xst and 2nd Battns., 1st Foot; the Royal 
Scots. 

3rd Foot, the Buffs ; (East Kent Regiment). 
8th Foot; the King’s (Liverpool) Regiment. 
10th Foot; the Lincolnshire Regiment. 

1 jth Foot; the East Yorkshitc Regiment. 

16th Foot; the Bedfordshire and Hertford¬ 
shire Regiment. 

x 8 th Foot; the Royal Irish Regiment. 

2xst Foot; the Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

23rd Foot; the Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

24th Foot; the South Wales Borderers. 

26th Foot, the Cameronians; (the Scottish 
Rifles). 

37th Foot; the Hampshire Regiment, 
the Artillery and Engineers. 
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The actual detachment of the armies and the first few 
marches from Bedburg were alarming for the Flanders front. 
Villeroy, with forty-six thousand men still concentrated, was 
superior to Overkirk, with fifty thousand dispersed on the 
defensive. He made a demonstration in force towards Huy, 
and the Veldt-Marshal, believing himself about to be attacked, 
sent an urgent appeal to Marlborough to return. The Duke, 
convinced that, since his own movement was now pronounced, 
Villeroy would have to keep pace with him, sent only a 
soothing reply and marched on. In forty-eight hours the 
danger phasehad passed. Villeroy was hastening southward, 
and Overkirk was relieved from all anxiety. On the 22nd 
Marlborough received a call for succour from the opposite 
quarter. The Margrave, who believed that Tallard had 
already returned from the south and was moving to attack 
the denuded Lines of Stollhofen, sent an alarming message. 
In response to these opposite tensions Marlborough ordered 
the Prussian and Hanoverian contingents which were to 
join him later on his march to strengthen the troops in the 
Stollhofen lines. As soon as he was certain of Villeroy’s 
southward movement he wrote to the States-General 
assuring them that Overkirk and Holland were perfectly 
safe, and urging them to send him the strongest reinforce¬ 
ments they could. 1 

In this he found unexpected support. To his surprise 
and pleasure he learned that Overkirk and his generals 
had in fact—on their own motion—already asked the States- 
General to be allowed to send 8 battalions and 21 squad¬ 
rons of Danish troops to him. At Bonn, which he 
reached on the 23rd, he heard that Tallard had succeeded 
in sending the drafts through to Marsin. This evil news 
was exaggerated. It was reported that twenty-six thousand 
reinforcements had joined the Elector. The gravity of 

1 Alison writes (i. 147), “ Villeroy with the French forces on the Meuse retired 
before him [Marlborough] to the Moselle, and eluded all attempts to bring him to 
battle.” This reveals the historian’s complete misconception of what was happening, 
Villeroy was not retiring before Marlborough; nor was Marlborough attempting to 
bring him to battle. The two generals were moving on parallel lines a hundred miles 
apart, with the Ardennes between them, and Villeroy was two or three marches behind 
Marlborough, not before him. 
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these tidings is revealed in his letters. This was an hour of 
great personal stress. He did not know yet whether the 
States-General would allow the Danish troops to join him. 
If they did not, and if Tallard had really passed twenty-six 
thousand men to the Elector, he felt that he might reach the 
Danube only to be “ overpowered by numbers.” No letter 
is more grim than the one he writes from Bonn, which 
fortress he spent the day of the 23rd in inspecting. The only 
result of these ugly tales and unknown factors was to make 
him push forward rapidly with the whole of his cavalry in 
order to emphasize the strategic impression and consequences 
he knew his march into Germany must produce. 

Marlborough to Godolphtn Camp of Bcdborg 

May 19, 1704 

* Having none of yours to answer nor no letters from Germany 
since my last, I having nothing to write but that I am got 
hither and in good health, this little army resting this day , the 
Bishop of Raab and several othets from Cologne have sent me 
word they will dine with me. I am very impatient of hearing 
from you, having none since the zist of the last month, which 
were full of the resolution Lord Nottingham had taken [/.*., to 
go when thrust out]. I confess I must always be of opinion 
the Queen deserved much better from him. 

This minute I have received an express from Mons. Ovcrkirk 
to acquaint me that the morning I left the Army the Marshal dc 
Villeroy detached for the Moselle 8 battalions and 16 squadrons 
[/.«., five to six thousand men]; but they marched no farther 
than Namur, and as he thinks are come back to the Army. 
If they are, they must have received orders from Court to attempt 
something before they let the detachment march. The Dutch 
army is so well encamped that I do not apprehend the French can 
do them any hurt, or that they have such a superiority as to under¬ 
take any siege. If they would fool away 7 or 8 days it would be of 
great advantage to the expedition 1 am making . 

John to Sarah 

Camp op Kulsecken [KCiilseggen] 
May zx, 1704 

* My express is come back from Cologne without English 
letters, which makes me very uneasy; for I did not doubt but I 
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should have found some there. I have received this morning 
an express from Prince Lewis of Baden that the French were 
using their utmost endeavours to join the Elector of Bavaria, 
so that I have taken my resolution of taking all the horse with me, 
and leaving the foot to march with the cannon, so that I hope to 
be at Mayence the 29th of this month. But you shall hear again 
of me at Coblenz a-Sunday [May 25], for I hope to have a bridge 
over the Rhine by that time. Before you receive this I believe 
you will hear that the French have sent a great number of their 
troops towards Germany, and I am assured that the Marshal 
de Villeroy will march with them. L.et them send what they will, 
I have great hopes God will bless this undertaking ; I am heart and 
soul yours. 


Marlborough to Godolphin Bonn 

May 23, 1704 

* I left the Army on their march this morning to see this place, 
and shall join them at their camp this evening. I received by 
express last night from Frankfort the ill news of the French having 
joined the Elector of Bavaria at Villingen with 26,000 men; 
so that if I had not marched with this detachment, the Elector 
was to have marched to Vienna with an army of 3 0,000 and have 
left the rest under the command of the Marechal Marsin ; which 
they reckon to be 30,000 more; but I hope they are mistaken , 
or we shall pass our time ill; for it is most certain that the 
Marechal de Villeroy is marching with the best of the troops 
from Flanders. So that if the Dutch do not consent to the 
strengthening the troops I have, we shall be overpowered by numbers . 
For you may see plainly by this march of Mons. Villeroy 
that they will do all they can to support the Elector of 
Bavaria. 

I think it might be for the service if Mons. de Vriberg were 
spoke to in the Queen’s name; to press the States for the 
assisting the Empire this campaign with what troops they 
possibly could. They might strengthen me, and not much 
weaken their army, if they would draw one-half of their troops 
out of their garrisons, which they might do, since the French 
have no army in Flanders, that can give them the least appre¬ 
hension. I am in such haste that I can only write two words to 
Lady Marl, and refer her to your letter. 

Before this news I had taken the resolution of advancing with 
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the horse, and now shall do it with all expedition, so that I hope 
to be at Maycnce a-Wednesday night or Thursday morning. 


John to Sarah Braubach 

May 27, 1704 

*1 had yesterday by the Dutch post the ill news of a Packet boat 
being taken, by which I am afraid 1 have lost one or more of your 
dear letters. I had yesterday an express from Prince Lewis, in 
which he acquaints me that he hopes the next day he may engage 
the Enemy. I have sent the copy of the letter, so that Lord 
Treasurer may acquaint you with the contents of it. If 
flattery could make me happy, Count Wratislaw, that came to me 
yesterday, has said so much from the Emperor that I am ashamed 
to repeat it to you; but I hope the Queen will have the 
good effects of it; for it is certain that if these troops I bring 
had not come to his [the Emperor’s] assistance, he would have 
run great risk of losing his Crown, which he seems to be very 
sensible of. 


I have also the satisfaction of receiving marks of the friendship 
of the Dutch Generals in Flanders; for I had an express yester¬ 
day from Monsr Auverkerke [Ovcrkirk] to acquaint me that they 
had written to the States, to desire they might immediately have 
power to send me 20 squadrons of horse and 8 Regiments of foot; 
for they were of opinion that no success in Flanders could make 
amends for any ill accident that might happen to me, for want of 
haying mote troops. I know you ate so concerned in any¬ 
thing that makes me easy or uneasy, that I would not omit 
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the letting you know this: for tho the ignorance of the States 
may hinder any troops coming to me, yet I am very much 
pleased with the expression of friendship the Generals have 
made me. 

If you can recollect what was in those letters which are lost 
I shall take it very kindly if you will write it again, for I would 
not lose one word that comes from you. 1 

Few cities in Europe are more strikingly placed than 
Coblenz. It stands opposite the majestic rock-fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein on the long tongue of land formed by the 
confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle. No one can visit 
this spot and watch the gleaming Moselle mingle in the 
broad, swelling flood of the larger river without feeling 
its geographical significance. Captain Parker and Sergeant 
Milkier both describe the dramatic moment when after 
marching thus far with the Rhine on their left hand, and 
crossing the Moselle by the stone bridge, they saw that, 
instead of turning to the right up the tributary towards 
France, the long column held on by the Rhine for another 
mile, and then lo 1 on the left lay two bridges of boats 2 
across which the battalions were swiftly filing deeper into 
Germany. All day long the passage of the Rhine continued, 
and by nightfall on the 29th the British foot and cannon had 

1 Partly in Coxe, i, 328, 

1 Almost at the same point where the bridge of boats lies to-day. 
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side. Matlbofough and the cavalry were already two marches 
ahead. 

In those days espionage was easy. All the frontiers could 
be passed by individuals. The great bulk of the populations 
took no part in the war, and we must suppose that the French 
agents mingled with the Coblenz crowds on this day. They 
had seen the bridges built across the Rhine. They had seen 
the cavalry pass over, but these might be merely pretences. 
What they had to report was which turning the infantry and 
artillery took. Now they knew. In the hostels of back¬ 
streets men mounted their horses and rode westward 
into the night along the Moselle. Ride, horsemen, ridel 
Ride to Villcroy, to Tallard, and on to Paris, bearing 
news of high consequence. “ There will be no campaign 
upon the Moselle. The English have all gone higher up into 
Germany.” 

So here again there opened upon the French command 
another set of uncertainties and another scries of delays. It 
was three days before Marlborough’s cavalry struck the Rhine 
again at Mainz. Here also no doubt they did not lack 
attendants; and now from several points along the river 
pregnant information came to the French command. The 
}?2 
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He had crossed the Main. The Hessian artillery which the 
Landgrave had prepared for a campaign on the Moselle had 
already arrived at Mannheim. But, most significant of all, 
bridges were being constructed across the Rhine by the 
governor of Philippsburg. Here, then, it seemed, was the 
Englishman’s object at last exposed. His campaign was to be 
in Alsace, and the strong fortress of Landau, taken and retaken 
already in the war, fifteen miles from the river opposite 
Philippsburg, on the Queich stream, was no doubt the first 
objective. Hence the Hessian artillery at Mannheim, and 
the pontoon bridge by Philippsburg. Hence the recent 
reinforcements by the Prussian and Hanoverian detachments 
of the thinly held Lines of Stollhofen. 

This prospect was not unwelcome to the French. On the 
contrary, it offered them simpler and less menacing proposi¬ 
tions than a campaign on the Moselle. Tallard was already 
near Landau. Villeroy had been marching towards him ever 
since he heard that Marlborough had turned across the Rhine 
at Coblenz. The two Marshals, who now each had at least 
twenty-two thousand men, were in a position to form a strong 
army to dispute the siege of Landau or resist an invasion of 
Alsace. Moreover, once this fascinating enemy had engaged 
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Mmself before Landau or otherwise in that region, the Elector 
and Marsin could begin their offensive in Germany, with 
the capital of the Empire as its final goal. “ We shall know 
for cer tain ,” thought these experienced soldiers, “once 
Marlborough has crossed the Nectar.” And to the Neckar 
he was evidently making his way. So once again they 
paused and watched and waited. Tallard alone spoke of a 
possible design which might reach to the Danube. 

Marlborough had been received with the highest ceremony 
and a triple salute of cannon by the Elector of Treves, most 
of whose country was in the hands of the enemy, and he 
dined with him in the castle of Ehrenbreilstcin on the 26th, 
while his cavalry and dragoons were defiling beneath them 
across the floating bridges. At his camp at Neudorf he 
had been joined by Wratislaw on behalf of the Empire, by 
M. d’Almelo, the envoy of the States-General, and, perhaps 
most important of all at this moment, by Mr Davcnant, 
the English agent at Frankfort. Frankfort now played an 
important part in his schemes. It was his advanced financial 
base. Here were those ample English credits, so faithfully 
fed by Godolphin, which enabled the English commander 
to pay cash for everything and to supply all ranks with their 
pay and allowances. On this depended the discipline and 
smooth movement of his army. The German countryside 
and townsfolk had seen and heard much of war, but an army 
that paid its way, pillaged nothing, and seemed so orderly 
and good-tempered, was a novel experience. And since 
they recognized this army for their deliverers they hastened 
with not unnatural enthusiasm to aid its march and supply. 

Once across the Rhine the scarlet caterpillar progressed 
amid flowers and blessings. The British troops felt the 
same thrills as rewarded their descendants when at the end 
of 1918 they drove the enemy before them through Belgium 
and the liberated provinces of France. But now it was no 
devastatedregion but the beautiful, smiling Rhine valley in the 
glory of summer which welcomed the marching columns of 
horse and foot with every sign of gratitude and admiration. 
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Then, as in later times, the costly excellence of the British 
equipment attracted attention. Until late in the nineteenth 
century a * Marlbrouclc ’ meant in these districts a wagon 
of exceptional strength and quality. Bouquets and waving 
of ribbons, friendly helpful hands, and bands of smiling 
women and girls—“ some of them much handsomer,” says 
Captain Pope characteristically, “ than we expected to find 
in this country ”—cheered the long marches. 1 High and 
low, from prince to peasant, the Germans greeted their 
rescuers. And around all an embracing forethought, at once 
sure and easy, provided for all their needs. 

In this surprising journey nothing seemed to have been 
forgotten. Parker says: 

We frequendy marched three sometimes four days successively 
and halted one day. We generally began our march about three 
in the morning, proceeded about four leagues or four and a half 
by day, and reached our ground about nine. As we marched 
through the countries of our allies, commissars were appointed 
to furnish us with all manner of necessaries for man and horse; 
these were brought to the ground before we anived, and the 
soldiers had nothing to do but to pitch their tents, boil their 
ketdes and lie down to rest. Surely never was such a march 
carried on with more older and regularity and with less fadgue 
both to man and horse . 2 

But Marlborough’s agent, Mr Davenant, with the English 
gold and credits at Frankfort, had much to do with this. The 
Duke had been able to make very considerable arrangements 
in Frankfort which nevertheless wore the appearance of 
being directed to the Moselle. He was able to tell General 
Churchill to order from Frankfort ail the replacements and 
spare equipment which were necessary. A complete outfit 
of new shoes for the whole army had been secretly pre¬ 
pared at Frankfort for issue to the troops. The saddlery of 
the cavalry was similarly kept in the highest condition, and 
in every particular the British and all other forces in the 
Queen’s pay were maintained as they deserved. These con¬ 
tinual evidences of design unfolding day after day bred in all 

1 Cow per Papers, iii, j6. 8 Parker, pp. 80-81. 
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tanks that faith in theit commander which, once rooted, is 
hard to destroy, while at the same time the eyes of a grateful 
population convinced the soldiers of the righteousness of 
their cause. Their professional spirit was strengthened by a 
new morale, and while Marlborough’s stinginess kept strict 
account of all expenses, the housekeeping of the army was 
good and ample. Well might he write to Sarah, “ The troops 
I carry with me are very good, and will do whatever I will 
have them.” 

“ I send to-morrow to Frankfort,” Marlborough wrote to 
Godolphin, 

to see if I can take up a month’s pay for the English, and shall 
draw the bills on Mr Sweet ; for notwithstanding the continual 
marching, the men are extremely pleased with this expedition, 
so that I am sure you will take all the care possible that they may 
not want . 1 

Thus this march is remarkable among military operations 
both for the detail in which it had been prepared and the 
secrecy and mystery in which it was shrouded from the enemy. 
Alike for its audacity and forethought, alike for its strategic 
swiftness and day-to-day comfort, it was a model which in 
those days had no copies. We wonder how it was done 
when organization by our standards was so primitive, and the 
staff employed so small. None of those large departments 
of A (Adjutant-General), G (General Staff), and Q (Quarter¬ 
master-General) existed. In fact, the full classification was 
not to be made for two hundred years of military history. 
Four or five men, each with no more than as many clerks and 
officers around them, handled the whole affair. Cadogan, 
Cardonnel, Davcnant, stand out almost alone at this stage as 
Marlborough’s managers. He had picked them all carefully 
and tried them long. He must have kept the whole central 
grip in his own mind largely without any written record. 
All were men of high quality in their different functions, 
and each accepted without question the orders they received 
from their chief. No doubt they consulted together 

1 MaJn^ May ay; Coxe, i, 331, 
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where necessary, but not one of them at this time, except 
Cardonnel, knew where he was going or what he meant to 
do. Each functioned perfectly and with confidence within the 
limits of the task assigned from week to week, nor ques¬ 
tioned arrangements, the purpose of which could not be seen. 

Not less remarkable was Marlborough’s Intelligence. In 
these days between Coblenz and Mainz in the camp at Neustadt 
Mr Cardonnel received an important letter from a friend 
at Celle. The letter and its enclosures have vanished, but 
their purport can be judged by Cardonnel’s answer. “ This 
serves,” he wrote, “ chiefly to thank you for your two letters 
which accompanied Mons de Chamillart’s Memorial and du 
Breuil’s examination. “With regard to the former, you know 
already that the most considerable point they concerted—viz., 
the junction—has had its effect, without a blow being struck, 
before the Prince of Baden had joined the troops, and while 
he had given positive orders that they should not act before 
his arrival: we find, however, the utmost designs of the enemy , in 
this memorial ’ and I hope we shall be able to traverse them.” 1 

This fragment opens a loophole on Marlborough’s elaborate 
secret service. The agent in Celle, a man named Robethon, 
had raised himself from a humble origin to become the 
confidential secretary of the Elector of Brunswick. Here he 
was well placed with the approval of his master to gather 
information, and Marlborough kept him supplied with large 
sums of money for several years with excellent results. He 
had now forwarded the entire French plan of campaign to 
Cardonnel. Napoleon’s historian makes the following sub- 
add comment: “ We must conclude from this significant 
paper that the feeble Chamillart, occupying the post of Louvois 
without having either his vigour or his talent, had let himself 
be robbed of the secret of the campaign plan. Nothing is 
beyond die reach of the power of gold, and it looks as if 
Marlborough, although blamed for avarice, knew how to 
spend money to some point. As clever at pierdng the hidden 
designs of his enemy as in beating him on the field of battle, 
he united the cunning of the fox to the force of the lion.” 2 

1 Lediard, i, 300. 8 Dutems and Madgett, Hatoire de Jean Cbmbill, i, 293. 
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Here was the French plan, part executed and the rest to 
come, filched or bribed from the cabinet of the War Minister 
in Paris, deciphered in Celle, 1 sent to Cardonnel by long 
circuitous routes through France and Germany, and laid upon 
Marlborough’s camp table in his tent at Neustadt. Oddly 
enough, this priceless information added nothing to his 
knowledge. He had learned it already by his finger-tips. It 
only confirmed what his occult common sense had divined. 
But it must have been none the less very reassuring. 

Thus the columns rippled along the roads as the scarlet 
caterpillar beat the ground rhythmically with its feet. Up the 
hills and down the hills, through the forests and gorges, 
across the Main and across the Neckar, always wending on, 
while the Great King and his Marshals readjusted their views 
from week to week, and Europe from one end to the other 
became conscious of an impending event. 

Marlborough had insisted that Wratislaw should be at his 
side as his liaison with the Emperor, the Margrave, Eugene, 
and the German princes. “ For as I have revealed my heart 
to you,” he wrote to the envoy on May 20, “. . .1 depend 
for good success largely on your zeal. ...” 2 Wratislaw 
rejoined him atNeudorf, and here the Duke made it clear that 
he expected him to make the campaign with him. Wratislaw 
feared that if a disagreement occurred between the generals 
the blame would be thrown on him. But Marlborough 
would have none of this. Wratislaw was in the business, 

1 Dispatches, i, 285. * Ibid., i, 2S9. 
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and must take the rough with the smooth. He stirred the 
Elector of Mainz, a sincere devotee of the Empire, in whose 
palace they were entertained a few days later, to back his 
demands. He had already made formal application to Vienna 
through Mr Stepney. 1 “I must acquaint you that as I 
am now going to Prince Louis and have no manner of 
acquaintance either with him or his generals, ... I have 
prevailed with Count Wratislaw, though he be very impatient 
to return home, to go along with me for some time.” The 
Emperor decided that Wratislaw must abide with Marl¬ 
borough. “ He ought to be there,” said the Emperor, “ to 
ensure that Marlborough undertakes and completes the 
operations decided upon.” 

On June 3 Marlborough’s cavalry, now reinforced by 
various allied contingents from the German states to eighty 
squadrons, crossed the Neckar at Ladenburg by the floating 
bridge and encamped on the other side. Here he halted 
for three days. 


John to Sarah Whnhhm 

June 2 

I take it extreme kindly that you persist in desiring to come to 
me; but I am sure when you consider that three days hence 
will be a month that the troops have been in a continual march 
to get hither, and we shall be a fortnight longer before we shall 


1 Dispatches, i, 288. 
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be able to get to the Danube, so that you could hardly get to me 
and back again to Holland, before it would be time to return into 
En gland. Besides, my dear soul, how could I be at any ease ? 
for if we should not have good success, I could not put you into 
any place where you would be safe. 

I am now in a house of the elector palatine, that has a prospect 
over the finest country that is possible to be seen. I see out of 
my chamber window the Rhine and the Neckar, and his two 
principal towns of Mannheim and Heidelberg; but would be much 
better pleased with the prospect of St Albans, which is not very famous 
for seeing far . 1 

From his next camp at Ladenburg he wrote the letters 
which revealed for the first time his true destination both to 
the States-Generaland to his brother. The Queen of England, 
he told their High Mightinesses, had commanded him to go 
to the aid of the Empire, and accordingly he was marching to 
the Danube. He appealed to them to allow their troops in 
his army—the Danish contingent and certain Dutch detach¬ 
ments he had collected on his march—to share the honour of 
this memorable expedition. To Churchill he sent orders to 
march direct upon Heidelberg, as the Ladenburg road was 
difficult for the cannon. 

On June 6 Marlborough advanced to Wiesloch, only a day’s 
march from Philippsburg and the Rhine. He was now within 
thirty miles of the enemy at Landau, and he knew that both 
Villeroy and Tallard might be very near that fortress. More¬ 
over, the moment was come when the final veil must be lifted 
to the French. Hitherto Marlborough had always possessed 
the power to return at superior speed to Flanders. He had 
gathered a mass of boats on tire Rhine, and by embarking 
his infantry therein could transport them back downstream 
at a rate of at least eighty miles a day. It was this curious 
feature of the military problem which, while it comforted 
the Dutch, was so baffling to Villeroy. Till Marlborough 
had passed at least Coblenz he could not be sure that the 
whole march was not a feint to lure him from Flanders, 
whither he could only return at one-eighth Marlborough’s 

1 Cose, i, 353. 
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potential speed on the cuttent of the Rhine. This possibility 
had renewed itself at Mannheim, Now, however, the next 
march would remove all protecting doubts. Marlborough 
therefore halted for three days to allow Churchill with the 
infantry and cannon to overtake him. It was not till the 7th, 
when his brother was only two marches away, that he moved 
again, this time in die direction which finally revealed his pur¬ 
pose. He turned sharply east to Sinzheim, which no doubt 
he remembered from the days of Turenne, and headed openly 
for die Danube. Once again the messengers sped to the 
French headquarters. 

The news that Marlborough had crossed not only the 
Rhine but the Main created a profound sensation at 
Versailles. The King insistently directed the two Marshals 
together to frame and submit to him a plan of succour for the 
Elector in the event of the armies of Marlborough and the 
Margrave actually uniting. As soon as Villeroy was sure 
diat Marlborough was not coming up the Moselle he had 
crossed that river, and marched through Alsace towards the 
Upper Rhine. On June 7 the Marshals met in conference 
at Zweibriicken. Together they commanded between fifty 
and sixty thousand men. They had before them die King’s 
demand for a plan in case Marlborough should really go to 
the Danube: and now the news reached them that this 
was certainly where he was going. 

While the Marshals had waited and wondered, while they 
interchanged anxious messages with Paris, while they can¬ 
vassed every possibility, the strategic situation had been 
gradually but remorselessly transformed. All Marlborough’s 
calculations had been justified. Villeroy had not attacked 
the weakened Dutch, but had been drawn south, first to the 
Moselle and then to the Upper Rhine. The Dutch had been 
obliged by the force of facts to accept and condone Marl¬ 
borough’s movement and to reinforce him against their 
wishes up to the limits he required. He was now in 
Swabia with the power to concentrate nearly fifty thousand 
men, and in sure and easy contact with the Margrave, 
whose forces at Stollhofen and opposite Ulm, together with 
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harmonious relation in a central position between the Rhine 
and the Danube, while the two enemy armies, though not 
much inferior in numbers, lay at opposite sides of the circle, 
separated from each other by distance and stronger forces, 
and able to reinforce or join each other only by long and 
painful detours; and each was liable meanwhile to be 
attacked by overwhelming strength. Finally, Marlborough 
could soon, if need be, discard the whole of his com¬ 
munications by the Rhine and establish a new direct line of 
communication north-east behind him into Germany. 

It was with consternation that the French chiefs felt the 
weight of these facts upon their well-trained military 
minds. Yilleroy and Tallard understood plainly the peril in 
which the army of the Elector and Marsin lay. That army, 
gathered for die march to Vienna, was now exposed to 
attack within a fortnight by very much stronger forces, 
many of whom had marched across Europe for that express 
purpose. Bavaria, the deserter state, lay open to invasion 
by the confederates her ruler had so grievously wronged. 
The two Marshals saw how easy it would be for Marlborough 
to leave one-third of the combined forces to hold them off 
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on the Rhine, while he threw his main weight against their 
comrades on the Danube. But what to do ? 

The story of the next fortnight is one of futility and 
paralysis in the French High Command. The Marshals 
thrust their burden back upon the King. They sent him not 
one plan, but four, each with its own memorandum setting 
forth the grave or destructive objections to it. In mid-May 
they had been choosing between prizes: now there was only 
a choice of evils. Tallard began his covering letter with a 
disconcerting sentence. “ In view of the superiority of the 
enemy forces between the Rhine and the Danube, assistance to 
Bavaria is so difficult as to appear almost an impossibility.” 
In short, the Marshals avowed themselves completely baffled. 
Only the King could decide. 

Louis XTV favoured the boldest of their alternatives— 
namely, to try to force the Rhine below Stollhofen and march 
down the Neckar valley towards Stuttgart. He expatiated 
on this in his letter of the 12th, but, puzzled himself, he gave 
no positive orders. He invited further comments, to which 
the Marshals replied in two separate papers on the 18th. 
They made it clear to him that they would take no responsi¬ 
bility. “ Your Majesty,” wrote Villeroy, .. understands 
war better than those who have the honour to serve you.” 
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One has to search the annals of war to find so utter an 
obfuscation of a competent command. Yet the process by 
which it had been produced was, like many great tilings, 
simple and inevitable. How could they know that Marl¬ 
borough would disdain the Moselle before he had crossed 
the Rhine at Coblenz; how could they be sure he would 
not double back to Flanders before them while he was still 
in touch with his flotillas on the Rhine; how could they 



know that he was not interested in Landau till he turned 
east at Wiesloch ? And by that time it was too late. We 
have no doubt that he had foreseen these successive stages, 
inherent in the operation, a long time before. These enduring 
uncertainties were, in fact, the mechanism by which alone he 
could reach the Danube. Thus the tables were completely 
turned, and nearly all the strategic advantages the French had 
enjoyed in the middle of May had been transferred to their 
opponents by the end of June, And this by manoeuvres of 
almost equal forces without a shot fired in either siege or 
battle. 

As early as June j the Elector had heard that Eugene was 
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in the field. He immediately divined that he had been sent 
from Vienna to attack him. He even foresaw the exact plan 
of campaign which would be used against him. That same 
day he wrote his supplication for help from Louis XIV. 
Marshal Marsin supported him by a more explicit letter 
two days later. It was no longer a question, said the 
Marshal, of strengthening the Franco-Bavarian army for 
offensive action, but of saving the Elector from being forced 
out of the war and the French troops with him from being 
cut off and destroyed. If the King did not send a new army 
to help him, but, on the contrary, his enemies received one. 
Max Emmanuel would in despair embark his wife, children, 
and treasure on the Danube to seek safety with the Hungarian 
rebels. " Monsieur,” wrote Marsin, “ judge of the condition 
of a prince who can fall back on no other resource to save his 
family 1 ” 

A third appeal was made by General Legalle, who reached 
Versailles from the Franco-Bavarian army on June zz to plead 
their cause in person. He was received in audience by the 
King. Louis, deeply moved by his advocacy, demanded a 
written statement. The document exists in the French mili¬ 
tary archives. Legalle declared that Marlborough was not 
advancing to strengthen the army on the Upper Rhine, but 
against Bavaria. As Bavaria was a completely open country 
the enemy could enter with two armies—one down by the 
Danube, the other high up the Iller—“ and in a very short 
time devastate the defenceless land.” Moreover, the Elector’s 
health was precarious. Were he to die, his troops would 
desert to the enemy the very next day.” The disappearance or 
submission of the Elector would transfer 35 Bavarian bat¬ 
talions and 4j squadrons to the hostile armies, and the fate 
of all the French troops already in Bavaria would be 
sealed. 

Legalle proceeded to urge a definite action. At any cost 
and without delay another army must be sent to the aid of 
the Elector through the Black Forest and preferably by the 
Kinzig valley. On this the King made up his mind. 
He consulted the Marshals, who were shirking their re- 
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sponsibilities no further. On June 23 he sent his orders to 
ViUeroy. 

It is then my intention that you, Marshal Tallard, and General 
Coigny should divide all my troops which you and they command 
in Alsace into three corps. That of Marshal Tallard, which is to 
advance over the mountains, should consist of 40 battalions 
and jo squadrons which I have chosen ... in the appended 
list. . . . 

The second army which you command should advance to 
Offenburg, observe the enemy, retain them in the lines of Stoll- 
hofen, follow them into Alsace, or join Marshal Tallard with the 
whole or a part if they move all their troops towards the Danube. 
This army should be composed of at least 40 battalions and 68 
or 70 squadrons. 

The corps which Coigny is to command should consist of 
xo or 12 battalions and the same number of squadrons; and will 
safeguard Alsace. The Swiss regiments, even my Swiss Guards, 
will form part of this corps, as I have no intention of forcing them 
to cross the Rhine against their will. . . . 

You are to keep this plan as secret as possible ... in concert 
with Marshal Tallard. 1 


The Marshals had asked for orders, and now they had got 
them. But when on June 27 they sat over these orders at 
Langenkendal, they were filled with deep misgivings. Villeroy 
was deprecatory, but Tallard was outspoken. His complaint 
was bitter. The superior armies of the enemy between the 
Rhine and the Danube, he protested, would at any time be able 
to join together, while the French and Bavarian forces would 
be “ always separated, in the air, and dependent on what the 
enemy decides to do.” The infantry assigned to him was 
perhaps sufficient, but with only jo squadrons of cavalry he 
declared his task impossible. Fifty more squadrons were 
required, and also the presence of an army in the Rhine Valley 
strong enough to prevent Eugene from leaving it. Unhap¬ 
pily, these forces did not exist. Thus Tallard. 


Iventureto say that in the circumstances Your Majesty can come 
to no decision which would not encounter extraordinary difli- 
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culties in view of the numerous hostile fighting forces between 
the Rhine and the Danube, which owing to their means of com¬ 
munication are always able to join up together, whereas the 
troops of Your Majesty and the Elector, always separated and 
without means of communication, are in the air. I shall there¬ 
fore be entirely dependent on what the enemy decides to do, the 
more so as, being without contact with Bavaria, I cannot expect 
any help from that quarter. 

If the army which Your Majesty has assigned to me could main¬ 
tain itself independently—that is to say, if I had fifty additional 
squadrons of cavalry—and if at the same time an army were 
stationed in the Rhine valley, sufficiently large to hold Prince 
Eugene from entering Alsace or to follow him [if he went east¬ 
ward], the Empire would fall: but as Your Majesty cannot do 
this, it is waste of time to discuss it. I venture only to say that 
with fifty squadrons of cavalry, which I am to have, a campaign 
cannot be undertaken. My infantry is sufficient, and in regard 
to that I have no misgiving. 1 

Nevertheless both the Marshals obeyed. Tallard crossed 
the Rhine at Kehl, and began his southward march around 
the long curve to Villingen on July i. Villeroy followed 
him and took up his station at Offenburg. Thus at last a 
decision had been wrung from the French. But Marlborough 
had also moved. 

1 Pelet, Jv, 507. 
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MARLBOROUGH AND EUGENE 


1704, 

June 


M ARLBOROUGH at WIesloch credited the enemy with 
more clarity of view and decision than they possessed. 
He thought it probable that their answer to his march would 
be cither a violent attack upon the Lines of Stollhofen or that 
very bridging of the Rhine and thrust into the valley of the 
Neckar towards Stuttgart that Louis XIV had favoured but 
had not resolved. He must set up a shield upon the Upper 
Rhine strong enough to give him time to come to conclusions 
with Bavaria. Moreover, his own position was complicated 
because the Danish reinforcements which the States-General 
had sent after him, without which he had not enough strength, 
were still nearly a fortnight behind him. 

Towards the end of May Prince Eugene had left Vienna for 
the Margrave’s headquarters at some distance before Ulm. 
Marlborough now sent Wratislaw to the Imperial camp to 
explain the situation and procure compliance with its needs. 
It is plain that he wished to have Eugene with him on the 
Danube, and that the Margrave should undertake the defence 
of the Rhine. But one or the other must go to the Rhine at 
once. 

“Having received intelligence yesterday,” he wrote to 
Godolphin on June 8, 

that in three or four days the Duke of Villeroy, with his army, 
would join that of the Marshal de Tallard about Landau, in order 
to force the passage of the Rhine, I prevailed with count Wratislaw 
to make all haste he could to prince Louis of Baden’s army, 
where he will be this night, that he might make him sensible of 
the great consequence it is to hinder the French from passing 
that river, while we are acting against the Elector of Bavaria. 
1 have also desired him to press, and not to be refused , that either 
prince Louis or prince Eugene go immediately to the Rhine. I 
am in hopes to know to-morrow what resolution they have taken. 
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If I could decide it by my wishes, prince Eugene should stay on 
the Danube, although prince Louis has assured me , by the count de 
Frise, that he mil not make the least motion with his army , but as we 
shall concert P 

To Wratislaw he said : 

The army on the Upper Rhine must be strengthened, and either 
the Margrave or Prince Eugene must take the command there. 
A General of great experience and vigilance is necessary, because 
undoubtedly, whilst we shall be weaker there, the enemy will be 
stronger, against which we have the advantage of the Rhine. 
I should be very glad if the Margrave, being the most experienced, 
took command there,® 

We may note the diplomatic touch about the need of having 
the most experienced general on the Rhine. 

On June 8, while the Marshals at Zweibriicken were inditing 
their four alternative staff papers to Louis XIV, Wratislaw 
reached the Margrave’s headquarters at Aermingen. Prince 
Eugene had already arrived, but the conversation was begun 
between Wratislaw and the Margrave alone. The Margrave 
agreed at once that the army on the Upper Rhine must be 
strengthened. On the question of who should go there he 
remarked casually but decisively, “ You will have great diffi¬ 
culty in persuading the Prince of Savoy to take the command.” 
At this moment Eugene entered the room: Wratislaw began 
his story over again. Marlborough, he said, considered that 
the army on the Upper Rhine must forthwith be reinforced. 
Either the Margrave or Prince Eugene must take command of 
it. Here the Margrave broke in," Try to persuade the Prince 
to do so. For in the army he is the only man who could be 
entrusted with a command so responsible and subject to so 
many risks” The reference to the “many risks ” was 
shrewdly calculated. Eugene’s temperament and sense of 
military honour were evidently well known to the Margrave. 
He knew he was leaving no choice open. Eugene answered 
as a soldier: “ The Emperor has sent me into the Empire 
to serve under the command of his Lieutenant-General, and 

1 Coxe, i, 336. * WratislaVs dispatch, June 13. 
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as I have never made difficulties about going wherever duty 
called me, I am quite ready to carry out the order of the 
Lieutenant-General. But I must remind you that, as our 
weakness and the enemy’s strength there are quite well known, 
I must have left with me sufficient troops to put me in a 
position to attack the enemy.” 

The Emperor had had heart-searchings about Prince Eugene. 
He had determined to leave the decision to that Prince, who, 
indeed, had been accorded latent powers superior to the 
Margrave. But as the Emperor pondered over Eugene’s 
character, which he knew so well, he feared that if a choice 
rested with Eugene, he would certainly choose for himself 
the most dangerous station. The Emperor could not bear 
the thought of this. In a rescript to Wratislaw he wrote: 

Subsequently I have come to the conclusion that the matter 
might be very harmful to my service. For the loyalty, zeal, and 
great valour of the Prince would at all times cause him to go 
wherever the danger was greatest. But that I cannot possibly 
allow. I will not permit the risking of the life of such a man, 
who is so competent and for so many reasons merits so well 
the respect and regard of myself and all my hereditary house. 1 

Therefore Eugene was not to decide for himself where he 
would fight, but only the generals together. However, the 
question had been setded by the Margrave’s pointed remarks. 
And there are no grounds for thinking, as most English 
writers, following Coxe, suggest, that it was ever reopened. 
Marlborough, who learned of it die next day, announced 
it accordingly to the Duke of Wurtemberg, the Prince 
of Hesse, and General Scholten by letters written from his 
camp at Mundelsheim on the morning of the ioth before 
he met Prince Eugene. There can be no argument about 
this. 


Marlborough to the Prince of Hesse 


Mundelsheim 
June 10 


An adjutant has just come from Prince Eugene, whom I expect 
every minute; it is now five p.m. and he has notified me that he 
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will come to dinner here. He is going to command on the Rhine, 

where his presence is indeed necessary. . . . l 

The Margrave, having secured his main point, made no 
difficulty about distributing the forces. He transferred to 
Prince Eugene all the Wiirtemberg troops in Dutch pay and 
offered the whole of the Prussian corps of eleven battalions 
and twenty squadrons, if they were found willing to go. 
What followed shows the curious conditions of these times. 
The Margrave sent for the Prussian Commander, Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, and tendered him the choice of 
serving with the main army or with Eugene. If he opted 
for the main army, he was warned that he might be 
sent into districts where it would be impossible for the 
Margrave to guarantee his troops a daily bread-ration. 
Anhalt-Dessau put this issue bluntly—“ Starve or obey ”— 
to his generals. They decided to go to the Rhine. The 
fortresses and garrisons in the Black Forest, Freiburg, 
Villingen, Rothweil, and some smaller places also passed to 
Eugene. 

The command and the partition of the forces being thus 
determined, the Margrave opened a third topic. He men¬ 
tioned that he had received approaches from the Elector. 
This roused the suspicions of Wratislaw and Eugene. So 
he had been in personal touch with Max Emmanuel during 
all the abortive operations which had enabled the French 
and Bavarians to combine their armies. The Margrave 
explained the nature of the Elector’s proposals : how he 
“ wanted to play Ulm into the hands of the Empire,” to 
join the allies with sixteen thousand men and “treat the 
French if they would not agree in such a way that they 
would never forget it,” always provided that the conditions 
offered to him were " sufficiently good.” 2 

The Margrave said that the negotiations would first of all be 
concerned with a personal meeting between him and theElector; 
and the Elector had said he would welcome at this meeting 


1 Dispatches, p. joj. 
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the presence of Prince Eugene. What did his two colleagues 
think- of this ? Both of them were stiffly reserved and adverse. 
If the Elector wanted a settlement let him first of all 
make a definite offer. Whatever he said, he could not 
be trusted. Obviously it was to his interest to gain time 
by any means. The Margrave did not challenge this view. 
He allowed the matter to drop. But when Eugene and 
Wratislaw pressed him to come with them at once to 
Marlborough’s headquarters he demurred on the pretext 
of posting the army better, “which may well mean in fact,” 
wrote Wratislaw to the Emperor, “ in order to communi¬ 
cate further with the Elector. . . . Although we cannot 
advance anything definite, we are of opinion that the Mar¬ 
grave is unwilling to attack the Elector vigorously or to do 
him injury.” 1 

In the evening of Tuesday, June 10, Eugene with 
Wratislaw reached Marlborough’s camp. The Duke received 
his illustrious comrade with the highest military honours, 
and after a banquet described as “ magnificent ” the two 
generals spent several hours in each other’s company. Then 
at once began that glorious brotherhood in arms which 
neither victory nor misfortune could disturb, before which 
jealousy and misunderstanding were powerless, and of which 
the history of war furnishes no equal example. The two 
men took to one another from the outset. They both thought 
and spoke about war in the same way, measured the vast 

1 WtadslaVs dispatch; ibid., 826. 
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forces at work by the same standards, and above all alike 
looked to a great battle with its awful risks as the means by 
which their problems would be solved. 

Both, moreover, possessed the highest outlook on the 
war; for Eugene, though in the field, was still head of the 
Imperial War Council, and Marlborough was not only 
Commander-in-Chief of the English and Dutch armies, but 
very largely a Prime Minister as well. They could therefore 
feel towards the whole problem a responsibility different 
from that of the leaders of individual armies, however large. 
It must have been very refreshing to Eugene after his toil¬ 
some discussions at Vienna and with the Margrave, and to 
Marlborough after the long, paralysing obstructiveness of the 
Dutch, to find themselves in such perfect harmony upon the 
essentials of their task. Each felt the relief which comes from 
the shadow of a great rock in a thirsty land. In the midst of 
the intrigues, cross-purposes, and half-measures of a vast, un¬ 
wieldy coalition trying to make war, here was the spirit of 
concord, design, and action. 

Strangely different were they in appearance and manner; 
the Englishman with his noble, symmetrical features andpink- 
and-white complexion, with his languid courtier air and 
quizzical smile, and with that sense of calm and power which 
was his aura: the French-Austrian-Italian death’s head, 
vibrant with energy, olive-dark, fiery like a banked furnace; 
Marlborough bland, grave, affable, cool: Eugene ardent, stac¬ 
cato, theatrical, heroic. Nor was the contrast of their lives 
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less marked. Marlborough, the model husband and father, 
concerned with building up a home, founding a family, and 
gathering a fortune to sustain it: Eugene, a bachelor—nay, 
almost a misogynist—disdainful of money, content with his 
bright sword and his lifelong animosities against Louis XIV. 
Certainly quite different kinds of men; yet when their eyes 
met each recognized a kindred spirit in all that governs 
war. They were in action, as has been well said, “ two bodies 
with one soul.” 

Next day, the nth, Marlborough’s march was to Heppach, 
and Eugene rode with him. In the meadows between the 
road and the river the whole of the English cavalry, nineteen 
squadrons, were found drawn up for Eugene to ride along 
their ranks. They were indeed a spectacle to greet a military 
eye. Everything was in excellent order—men, horses, equip¬ 
ment, and uniforms in perfect condition, a little travel-stained, 
rather fine-drawn, but all that soldiers should be. “My 
Lord,” said Eugene, “I never saw better horses, better 
clothes, finer belts and accoutrements; but money, which 
you don’t want in England, will buy clothes and fine horses, 
but it can’t buy that lively air I see in every one of these 
troopers’ faces.” “ Sit,” said Marlborough, “ that must be 
attributed to their heartiness for the public cause and the 
particular pleasure and satisfaction they have in seeing your 
Highness.” 1 

These compliments, which were intended for the public, 
are all that has come down to us of Marlborough’s prolonged 
conversations with Eugene on this their first meeting. But 
it is clear that they came to much closer grips behind 
the scenes. The two men were together from Tuesday 
till Friday, and the more they talked over what they had 
to do the better they understood and liked one another. 
“ Prince Eugene,” wrote Marlborough to Sarah, . . has in 
his conversation a great deal of my lord Shrewsbury, with the 
advantage of seeming franker. He has been very free with 
me, in giving me the character of the Prince of Baden, by 
which I find I must be much, more on my guard than if I was 

1 Hare’s Journal. 
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to act with Prince Eugene. ...” 1 We know how much 
Marlborough was attracted by Shrewsbury, and the charm 
exerted by “ the King of Hearts,” as he was always called. 
Nothing could be more expressive to Sarah of Marlborough’s 
esteem for Prince Eugene than his use of this comparison. 
The fullest confidences were interchanged between the two 
chiefs. Here and now they resolved one way or another 
to bring matters to a supreme trial with the French before 
the campaign ended, and, although they must at first be 
separated for a time, to combine for that purpose. This 
desultory but costly and possibly fatal warfare of sieges 
and manoeuvres of nicely balanced forces, advancing and 
retiring according to the rules of war, exercising strategic 
influences upon each other with many bows and scrapes at 
the public expense, could only lead to destruction. It must 
be made to give place to a bloody punch and death-grip; 
and on this they would stake their lives and honour, and the 
lives of all the soldiers they could command. Surveying the 
general war, we can see that matters had now come to such 
a pitch that, without a great victory in two or three months, 
the Grand Alliance was doomed. Something had to be pro¬ 
duced outstanding, and beyond the ordinary course of events, 
which would transform the scene. Safety and self-preserva¬ 
tion demanded the stake of all for all. On that day they 
must be together. 

Nothing could exceed the candour with which the character 
and qualities of the Margrave were canvassed. Marlborough 
expressed complete distrust of him and of his military 
abilities. Eugene revealed that if the Margrave did not do 
his duty “ the Emperor was determined to stamp out the 
mischief with the utmost vigour.” They did not by any 
means, however, exclude the possibility of negotiating with 
the Elector. Marlborough dwelt on the dangers of con¬ 
ducting a negotiation through the King of Prussia. They 
all agreed that Wratislaw should obtain authority from the 
Emperor to treat with him, if needful, on the spot. Marl¬ 
borough wrote forthwith for such powers from London; 

1 Cease, i, 341. 
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but he was already in all but form a plenipotentiary for 
England. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Great Heppach 

June i j, 1704 

♦Yesterday the Prince Eugene came to me. He is to command 
on the Rhine , where he will have all the Prussians, the Palatines, 
and other troops that are to make a body of 30,000 men. But 
I am very much afraid the French will force their passage before 
the Prussians can arrive, for they begin their march but this day 
from the Danube. They must have ten days for their march, and 
those troops of the circle of Swabia which are on the Rhine must 
have a long time to go to the Danube. I could not forbear telling 
P. Eugene that if we should have made such counter-tparches in 
Flanders when the enemy are ready to put their projects in execu¬ 
tion, we should have been very much censured. He agreed that 
it would have been a much better time if this had been done imme¬ 
diately after the reinforcement had joined the Elector of Bavaria ; 
but the truth is that P. Louis had no thoughts but that of having a 
strong army, I hope with the design of having it in his power to 
beat the Elector. . . . P. Eugene marched with me this day. 
Prince Louis having sent me word that he will be with me 
to-morrow [actually the day after], so that when we have agreed 
upon the method, we shall open the campaign. P. Eugene will 
take post for the Rhine, . . . I find by P. Eugene that everything 
here is in a worse condition than I could have imagined, although 
I thought them very bad. 

It may so fall out that the service may suffer, by my not having 
the powers of treating. 

On this day also he wrote to Harley congratulating him 
on becoming Secretary of State. 

Meanwhile the Margrave was approaching. He was, as 
arranged, reinforcing the Rhine front at Stollhofen from 
his army opposite the Elector, with 9 squadrons and 15 
battalions, perhaps twelve thousand men. On the morning 
of the 13th he was a day’s journey from Heppach. No 
pains were spared to gain his good-will. Cadogan with a 
gallant escort went to meet him on the road, and Marlborough, 
Eugene at his side, received him with the utmost ceremonial. 
Again compliments were exchanged for the benefit of the 
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armies. Prince Louis spoke with soldierly frankness. “ Your 
Grace is come to save the Empire and give me an opportunity 
to vindicate my honour, which I am sensible is in some manner 
at the last stake in the opinion of some people.” This reference 
to the muddled operations in the Black Forest and at the Pass 
of Stockach might well have disarmed the fierce professional 
criticism by which the Margrave was assailed. Marlborough 
said in reply, “ I come to learn from your Highness how to 
do the Empire service; for men must want judgment who 
do not know that the Prince of Baden has not only, when his 
health would permit him, preserved the Empire, but extended 
its conquests as well as secured its own [territory].” 1 

The three generals met before the Lamb Inn at Gross 
Heppach under a great tree still distinguishable in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Marlborough was the eldest: he was fifty- 
four. Prince Louis was fifty, and Eugene not yet forty-one. 
In military rank the Margrave stood first, next Marlborough, 
and then Eugene. Marlborough was the only one who was 
not a royalty. He was the only one who had never gained a 
battle. He could not compare in military renown with 
Prince Louis, still less with the famous Eugene. Still, there 
he was, the Englishman, with his commanding personality, 
his redcoats, and the army he had led so far to aid the Empire. 
Thus he counted for something. Indeed, he became naturally 
and at once the presiding authority: and this was virtually 
implied in the conditions he had exacted before he com¬ 
mitted himself to the adventure. 

Later they came to business. The Margrave had long had 
his plan prepared against Bavaria. It was the one which 
Legalle had already explained to King Louis. It required two 
armies, together overwhelming, each strong enough to defend 
itself. With one army he would cross the Danube above Ulm, 
then pass the Iller by its numerous fords, and engage the 
Elector from the south,while the other army broke into Bavaria 
across the Danube somewhere from the north. Marlborough 
agreed with this now conventional pincer operation. He 
agreed also that the Margrave should be the southern and he 

1 Lediard, i, 308. 
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the northern claw. But the Duke of Wiirtemberg had not 
made the Danish cavalry march as fast as was expected. They 
were still nearly a fortnight behind, and until they arrived 
there were not enough troops to form two adequate armies. 
They must act at first as one, for, considering the pressure 
they must expect upon die Rhine, there was not a day to be 
lost. The merging of the armies raised direcdy the question 
of the command. 

This problem was serious and delicate. By custom the 
Margrave, the Lieutenant-General of the Emperor and 
first general of the Empire, would, especially on the soil 
of Germany, have had precedence. But Marlborough had 
not come all the way from the North Sea with what was 
probably the best disciplined and equipped army in the 
world in order to renew under Louis of Baden the vexations 
he had suffered from the Dutch Deputies. He had therefore 
before he started obtained conditions which, although by 
no means ideal, were not so unsatisfactory or absurd as 
has been represented by so many writers. On April 4 the 
Supreme Council of War at Vienna had considered the 
proposals of the Margrave, who was 

content to divide the command with the Duke of Marlborough 
and arrange matters on the same footing as they were with 
the Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of Lorraine in Hungary 
and the Reich . . ., and in the event of his being attacked 
by the enemy the Duke of Marlborough could join the Lieutenant- 
General’s army and share the command with him. And so that 
that should be no stumbling-block on the question of the parola 
[the watchword of the day] .. . your Imperial Majesty could 
send the parola to the two commanding generals and it could 
then either be given by each to his army or to his wing if the 
armies were together or alternatively could be given out by each 
of them on alternate days. 1 

We see therefore that there was never any question either 
of Marlborough or his army coming under the Margrave’s 
orders or of the two commanders taking it in daily turn 
to command the combined forces. The two generals had 

1 The Archduke Joseph’s report to the Emperor, April 12,1704; FtU^Uge, vi, 728. 
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to work together as commanders of independent forces 
of equal status; and they agreed at Gross Heppach that 
the orders of the day which had been settled beforehand 
and the parola should be issued in turn from the tent of 
each of them. Furthermore, while the titular honours and 
appearance of the command were thus equally shared, there 
was a definite understanding and assurance that the prevail¬ 
ing direction of the campaign lay with Marlborough, who 
had the largest army and had come at great personal risk 
to rescue the Empire. 

On the 15 th, when the conferences had ended, he wrote: 

But at the same time they [Eugene and Wratislaw] have assured 
me that their master would not suffer him to do hurt, either by 
his temper, or by want of good inclinations. After I have said 
this, I must do him the justice, that I think he will do well; for 
[and this is a striking phrase] he must be a devil, after what be has 
said, if he does otherwise A 

It was agreed at Gross Heppach that the Margrave, with 
Ms army north of Ulm, should hold the Elector; that Eugene, 
with less than thirty thousand men, should at Philippsburg 
or Stollhofen confront the Marshals, who were found to 
have sixty thousand on the Upper Rhine, and that Marl¬ 
borough should traverse the mountains with Ms whole force, 
and join the Margrave as quickly as possible. Eugene was 
deeply conscious of the weight he had to bear. “ I realise 
very clearly,” he wrote on June 14 to Stahremberg, 

that I am placing myself in a serious impegno ... yet I have 
not in the present circumstances been able to decline tMs 
dangerous command.” 2 

And so, in Marlborough’s words to GodolpMn, “ After we 
had taken the necessary resolutions for putting in execution 
what had been projected against the Elector of Bavaria, yester¬ 
day in the afternoon Prince Eugene went for the Rhine, Prince 
Louis to Ms army, and your humble servant to Ms place.” 8 

Meanwhile Marlborough’s march had produced its re¬ 
actions both in Holland and England. The States-General 

1 Cose, i, 345. 1 FeldzOge, vi, Suppt., p, 53. * Coxe, i, 343. 
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had, it is true, promptly acceded to his request to allow their 
troops and reinforcements to go to the Danube. But they 
naturally felt entitled to throw the whole responsibility for 
what might happen upon the commander. By concealment 
and stratagem he had forced their hand. He had created a 
position in which they had no choice but to wreck the 
campaign or support him against their wishes and judgment 
in an obviously most disputable adventure. Heinsius had 
been glad to see the decision ultimately carried in Marl¬ 
borough’s favour, but under-currents of resentment and alarm 
ran through the whole Dutch oligarchy and its military 
advisers. “ On his head be it,” was the general view. 

In England these feelings were even more intense. The 
Tories were outraged in their party principles by this carrying 
of the war and of the Queen’s troops into the heart of the 
Continent. Such measures were contrary to their whole 
theory of British policy. No authority had been given by 
Parliament for any such surprising transference of the army 
to a new and remote theatre. The influential ex-Ministers 
threatened fury and retribution upon the Captain-General, 
who had broken loose not only from prudent methods of 
warfare, but from proper Parliamentary control. These 
reproaches were not confined to violent partisans. A letter 
in the French archives says : 

The moderate party has decided to frame articles accusing Marl¬ 
borough of having arbitrarily [de sa propre tete] changed the seat 
and measures of the war : of having withdrawn [avoir eloingne ] 
forces capable of defending the country at a perilous moment: 
of having thrown doubts upon the fidelity of Prince Louis of 
Baden [entri dans me mefiance de la fide life du P\ Louis de Bade ]. 1 

No doubt there was some exaggeration in this, but Seymour 
pithily expressed the views of the hunting squires. “ If he 
fails we will break him up as hounds upon a hare.” 

And fail he surely would in this mad escapade. It was 
lucky indeed that Parliament, with its Tory majority in 
the Commons and hostile Whigs, was not in session. The 

1 Correspondence politique, Anglettrre, t, 214, f, iij, et seq. 
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chiefs of the Opposition consoled themselves meanwhile 
with the belief, or even secret, subconscious hope, that a 
disaster was impending. It was worth while to wait for 
the supreme opportunity which would probably come their 
way. They could not bring Marlborough back now before 
some awful trial of strength occurred. An overwhelming 
case would come into their hands when the famous, 
invincible armies of France baffled, defeated, or destroyed 
the presumptuous general and lukewarm Tory. This 
arch-dissembler had brought the Occasional Conformity 
Bill to nothing. He had struck a covert blow at the Church 
of England in her stress and tribulation. He had used his 
favour, and his wife’s favour—that poisonous Whig—to 
pervert their own Tory Queen. All the true leaders of 
Toryism had been driven from her councils at his instigation. 
A wretched set of moderates and trimmers of both parties 
clustered around Godolphin and Harley. They might be 
strong enough to maintain themselves in office until this 
hideous gamble with the Queen’s armies in a far-off European 
quarrel had met its fate. But thereafter vengeance would 
be wreaked upon the whole gang of hardy intriguers. 
A day would come, and soon, when this reckoning could 
be made. 

Neither were the Whigs, as we have seen, content or loyal. 
True, they did not disapprove of Continental warfare, and 
they had some representation in the Government: but what 
folly it was, at a time when all Toryism was rabid, not to rely 
upon the great party which had sustained King William and 
saved the cause of civil and religious liberty 1 Moreover, it 
was their own cause that was at stake. They it was who would 
suffer as a party by a disaster in the field. If Marlborough 
failed a Tory triumph was inevitable, and meanwhile the Whigs 
had scarcely any share of the offices. A colourless central com¬ 
bination built around the placemen of the Crown and favourites 
of the Court was a precarious foundation for policies the 
audacity of which might well break the strongest Govern¬ 
ment. And why, inquired the Whigs, was this course 
adopted? Why were they not fully trusted? Clearly 
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because Marlborough and Godolphin were at their old tricks 
again with the Jacobite exiles. 

Lediard prints some instructive letters from Cardonnel’s 
widely gathered correspondence . 1 Lord Stamford, for in¬ 
stance, wrote on June z : 

... I can assure you, it has been a very great mortification 
to the Party to be so crossed and exposed, when nothing could 
stand against them in the House of Commons. . . . 

... I must own your reasonings upon the changes at court 
[*'■*•» the dismissal of the High Tories], to be the same with our 
most judicious, honest men here, that is, to be very chimerical, 
and will not, in all human probability, attain the ends aimed at, 
but may have a contrary effect; Whatever My Lord Marlborough 
does abroad (which for the sake of Europe, I heartily wish may 
be well) Yet his foundation being rotten here, and Iris not 
increasing his friends, may exasperate his enemies to that height, 
that it may push them on beyond the rules and measures, which 
have been kept amongst them hitherto. 

This refers to the general understanding of both patties, 
apart from their views, to support the war and vote supplies. 
Stamford continued: 

You know when two sets of people agree in a third design, tho’ 
they personally hate one another, and have still concurred in the 
main, to prevent a third [i.e., the enemy] reaping any benefit; yet 
such things may be done, that may occasion an entire breach, tha t 
so those rules may be no more thought of. This I look upon to 
be our case. 
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A letter written by an English gentleman at the Court of 
Hanover to a compatriot in another German Court also came 
into Cardonnel’s hands. 

I am sure, that there is a greater party forming against My Lord 
Treasurer and My Lord Marlborough, than ever there was against 
King William’s Ministers, and what the consequence may be, 
I cannot tell. Affairs will yet go worse, if their Enemies prevail; 
but much will depend upon My Lord’s success in Germany, and 
no King could wish for a more noble opportunity to relieve not 
only Germany, but Europe, than this that he is employed upon, 
or that could be more glorious for himseE If the Elector of 
Bavaria is reduced, it will stop the mouths of his enemies, and 
they will not be able to hurt him in England; But if he fails, he 
will be railed at in Holland, and accused in England, for the loss 
he must suffer in such an expedition, and I much apprehend the 
consequence everywhere. 

And, again (June 25): 

My Lord Marlborough has joined the troops under Prince 
Lewis of Baden, not far from Ulm, and the success of this 
affair will either gain him a great reputation, and very much 
shelter him from his enemies (which are not few) or be his ruin. 

These tidings and doubtless many others came daily to 
Marlborough’s headquarters as they rolled forward, march by 
march, and formed a background to his thoughts while he 
pondered upon the impugned loyalty of the Margrave, strove 
to conciliate and work him, and measured from hour to hour 
the anxious, obscure strategic scene. 
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The first step was to join the two armies. Marlborough 
had still to traverse the hilly country of the Swabian Jura 
before he could enter the Danube basin. This required 
enormous exertions from Churchill’s foot and artillery. The 
defile of Geislingen, through which he must pass, was narrow, 
and even in good weather extremely difficult for wagons. Of 
course it poured with rain for ten days. Men and horses 
floundered and struggled forward. Meanwhile the Margrave’s 
army was well placed to cover the exits from the mountainous 
regions on to the Danube plain. But the Margrave was 
greatly weakened by the departure of the troops he had sent 
to Eugene for the Rhine. There was always the danger that 
the Elector and Marsin would attack him before Marlborough 
could get clear of the hills and join him in the plains. While 
this task was at its worst the States-Generals were led to 
believe that Villeroy was returning to the Netherlands, and 
demanded a part at least of their force for the defence of 
Holland. They did not get them. 

Because we have turned aside to discuss strategy and politics, 
the reader must not lose the sensation of a continuous 
march. Marlborough could ride on ahead and have 
two or three days to transact his affairs. But the scarlet 
caterpillar crawled onward ceaselessly. It averaged about 
ten miles a day for six weeks. Napoleon’s march a 
century later from Boulogne to Ulm over much better 
roads was considerably faster. But Marlborough’s aim was 
not entirely speed. The Danes anyhow were lagging be¬ 
hind him. Everything depended upon the timing of passing 
successive critical points in relation to the knowledge and 
movements of the enemy, and on the fitness and spirit of his 
troops at the end of their march. All his strategic require¬ 
ments were satisfied by the pace they made. To Versailles 
and to the French Marshals, as from time to time they received 
their news, it seemed that Marlborough was marching with 
“great strides” to the Danube, and that nothing could 
intercept or overtake him. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE STORM OF THE SCHELLENBERG 


T HE junction of the two armies was effected on the 22nd i7°4> 
at Launsheim, and their full concentration was complete J uly 2 
by the end of June. It was the largest and strongest force 
of cavalry and infantry yet massed in Europe in all these 
wars. After providing the army for the Rhine the line of 
battle was formed of 177 squadrons and 76 battalions. Its 
weakness was in artillery. Marlborough had only been able 
to bring field-pieces with him in his six weeks of marching, 
and the Imperialists were woefully deficient even in the lighter 
guns. Together they could muster but forty-eight cannon. 
However, three-quarters belonged to the English Artillery, 
which, under Colonel Blood, was of exceptional quality and 
mobility. Siege train as yet there was none, and only twenty- 
four pontoons were available for throwing bridges. 

Ever darker became the suspicions which Marlborough and 
Wratislaw entertained against the Margrave, General Goor, 
who was at this time entirely in Marlborough’s confidence 
and who acted in many ways as his staff officer, a second 
Cadogan, inflamed these suspicions with all the knowledge 
he had gathered about the Margrave from the year he had 
served under him. Everything that the Margrave suggested, 
whether on military manoeuvres or in the negotiations which 
he still continued with the Elector, was scrutinized and 
discussed between these three. It had been agreed to march 
to Giengen on the 25th and court a battle. This would bring 
the hostile armies face to face. But at midnight on the 24th the 
Margrave sent Baron Forster to Marlborough asking him 
whether he would not make the 25 th a day of rest, for he, the 
Margrave, had a plan for forcing the Elector to fight at a 
disadvantage. Marlborough assented to the day of rest, and 
the army did not march. In the morning Wratislaw was 
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changed by the Margrave to explain his scheme to Marl¬ 
borough. “ When I proposed these details to my lord.. ” 
reported the envoy, “he was quite amazed by them and said 
to me, ‘Is this really the best plan the Margrave has been 
able to think of to make the Elector fight ? * ” 1 He pro¬ 
ceeded to riddle it with criticism. The Margrave himself 
evidently had no confidence in his proposal, for when he 
ramp to Marlborough’s headquarters in the afternoon he did 
not advance it. On the contrary, he spoke only of his wish 
to separate the armies and proceed himself to the Upper Iller. 
Marlborough replied that it would not be safe to divide the 
armies till the Danish cavalry had arrived, which could scarcely 
be before July j or 6 . Accordingly it was once more decided 
to march upon Giengen and the enemy. Wratislaw says: 

The same evening Marlborough asked that General Goor 
whom he [the Margrave] had put under arrest a year before, 
should be brought to him, and this was at once done. This Goor 
revealed to us that the Lieutenant-General had first protested to 
him profusely that he wished to maintain his friendship with 
Marlborough, but after this had attempted to prevent the march 
to Giengen. 1 

The suggestion was evidently present to both Marlborough 
and Wratislaw that the Margrave had wished by losing a day 
to make sure that the Elector got safely within his lines of 
Lauingen. This view was strengthened when the march 
began on the early morning of the 26th, and it was seen that 
the Elector was already retiring in haste, but in time. 

No sooner on the 26th had the Elector made good his 
retreat to his line and the allied army encamped than the 
Margrave sent the Comte de Frise to Marlborough with a 
new project. The army should be divided; Marlborough, 
with 40 battalions and 6 5 squadrons, would watch the 
Elector in his entrenchments, while the Margrave, marching 
down the Danube, would force a passage near Neuburg. 
By this arrangement the army would be divided into two 
halves, and Marlborough would give up 9 battalions and 
20 squadrons of the troops in Anglo-Dutch pay to his 

1 Wratisla-w to the Emperor, Giengen, June zg ; Foldings, yi, 830. 
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colleague. This did not commend itself to him. He replied 
that to separate now, when within a few days he was to 
receive the Danish, and the Margrave the Swabian, reinforce¬ 
ments, “ would be indefensible should the slightest misfortune 
arise out of it.” 

The Captain-General had, in fact, other cares and other 
designs. Although in superior strength to the enemy, he 
sat with only passes through the mountainous, unfertile 



country behind him. But the long, delicate flank march was 
now over, and he was independent of the middle Rhine, with its 
many points of weakness. To subsist and be secure he must 
at once move east and pick up his new line of communications 
with Franconia. All this had been duly prepared. Under 
cover of the Margrave’s army at Ulm he had been for some 
weeks past forming large magazines and hospitals at Ndrd- 
lingen, whence his line of supply stretched back to Nuremberg 
and its fertile regions. His financial base at Frankfort was 
already linked up with the new area, and his agents and con¬ 
tractors were actively purchasing supplies and hiring transport 
throughout the whole valley of the Pegnitz. It was necessary 
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to draw the allied army from the broken, barren foothills of 
the Swabian Jura and place it at the head of these far safer com¬ 
munications. It was, moreover, urgent to force the Danube 
and seize a fortified bridgehead upon it. There was only 
one place which suited both these requirements. Curiously 
enough, Villars, as history has revealed, had given a prescient 
warning to the Elector in the previous year : “ Fortify your 
towns, and above all the Schellenberg, that fort above Donau- 
worth, the importance of which the great Gustavus taught 
us.” 1 The warning had passed unheeded, and now it was upon 
this same fort that Marlborough’s eye had for some time been 
fixed. On June 8, the day before he had met Eugene and 
four days before Prince Louis had arrived, he had written to 
Godolphin, “ I shall in two days after the junction [of 
Marlborough’s and the Margrave’s armies] march directly 
to Donauworth. If I can take that place, I shall there settle 
a magazine for the army.” 

The capture of Donauworth would give crossings for both 
the Danube and the Lech and direct entry into Bavaria. Its 
fortified possession would enable Marlborough to bestride 
the Danube and manoeuvre on either bank as events might 
require. From Donauworth his new line of communications, 
and if necessary of retreat, would run back naturally into 
Franconia almost at right angles to his front. 2 

1 L. P. Anquctil, Vie du Mariettal Due de Villars (1784), 1 , 289. 

* An army thus placed is able to withdraw directly upon its communications, 
finding depots and meeting reinforcements and food convoys at every stage (A), 



An army whose communications are in prolongation of its front is said to be * formed 
to a flank.’ This is a dangerous and unsound strategic position. If driven back only 
a few miles this army is cut from Its supplies and base, and in the greatest danger of 
entire destruction (B). 
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The Duke was therefore only awaiting the arrival of his 
infantry to do what he had for some time intended. He now 
replied to the Comte de Frise that “ he would ask the Margrave 
to make him a present of Donauwbrth, and until this had been 
done not to think of a separation or of any other design.” 
He added that “he must confess to the Margrave that his 
troops had this failing, that they could not remain in the field 
without bread. It was therefore necessary to capture some 
place where magazines could be formed.” The discussion 
was continued on the 27th. The Margrave remarked that he 
had information that the enemy intended to fortify the 
position on the heights of Donauworth, and to this end had 
already collected a great many peasants from the district. 
Now Donauworth had assuredly been mentioned in the 
conference of the three generals at Gross Heppach, and it 
seemed odd to both Marlborough and Wratislaw that the 
Elector should have gained such timely intelligence. He 
replied sternly that the Schellenberg must be stormed even 
if it cost ten or twelve thousand men. Here was a clash 
of wills. 

There was therefore not only the sharpest difference of 
opinion between the two commanders, but Marlborough and 
Wratislaw had the deepest misgivings about the Margrave’s 
good faith. “Iam doing all that is humanly possible,” wrote 
Wratislaw, 

to quench this fire, and I am certain that Marlborough will 
never break out publicly against the Margrave, but will, on the 
contrary, caress him on every possible occasion. It is not how¬ 
ever altogether possible to calm his suspicions, because I am 
myself beginning to have doubts as to the Lieutenant-General’s 
conduct, for it is certain that without me the artillery from 
Philippsburg and the Rhine would not be on its way, and what 
could we do with great armies if we had not artillery with which to make 
a hole through the wall ? Marlborough said to me that in a few days 
it would be possible to come to a definite conclusion on the 
conduct of the Margrave, and if his conduct is not correct, two 
alternatives are open: either to arrest him or to send him to 
the Rhine at your Imperial Majesty’s express command and to 
bring the Prince of Savoy here. The first is safer, but not perhaps 
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quite fair; for we have nothing positive to bring forward against 
the Margrave, and never shall have, because he is too clever and 
wily to allow himself to be caught in the act. 

He then proposed to the Emperor to strip the Margrave 
of his two most trusted officers, Baron Forster and the Comte 
de Frise. The one was to be sent to Vienna and kept there, 
“once jou have got him” during the whole campaign. The 
other was to be sent to the Rhine. He concluded this remark¬ 
able dispatch with the following words : 

It is unnecessary to impress upon your Imperial Majesty the 
secrecy of this letter; for you will yourself recognize ... if the 
slightest thing leaked out, a faithful servant would probably lose 
his life—or at least my person would be exposed to the implac¬ 
able revenge of the Margrave. . . . My fidelity compels me to 
say to your Imperial Majesty that at the moment the stake at 
issue is not the Spanish monarchy, but the very preservation of 
your Imperial Majesty’s sacred person and your whole Imperial 
house. 1 


Nothing could show more vividly than these words the 
grim and even terrible relations which festered in the allied 
headquarters. 

Amid these various tensions Marlborough remained serene, 
calm, patient, efficient, and good-humoured as ever. His 
repose and conviction were imperturbable. His letters to 
Sarah show his care of his troops, his poise, and his resolve. 

Jmt 2j 

As I was never more sensible of heat in my life than I was a fort¬ 
night ago, we have now the other extremity of cold; for as I am 
writing I am forced to have fire in the stove in my chamber. But 
the poor men, that have not such conveniences, I am afraid will 
suffer from these continual rains. As they do us hurt here, they 
do good to prince Eugene on the Rhine, so that we must take the 
bad with the good. 2 


: Giengen 

Jmt 29 

Since my last, I have had the happiness of receiving yours of 
the 30th of the last month, and the 1st and and of this. It is not 
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only by yours, but by others that I find that there are several 
people, who would be glad of my not having success in this under¬ 
taking. I am very confident, without flattering myself, that it is 
the only thing that was capable of saving us from ruin, so that 
whatever the success may be, I shall have the inward satisfaction 
to know that I have done all that was in my power, and that 
none can be angry with me for the undertaking, but such as wish 
ill to their country and their religion, and with such I am not 
desirous of their friendship. 

The English foot and cannon joined me two days ago, but 
I do not expect the Danish horse till six or seven days hence, till 
which time, we shall not be able to act against the Elector of 
Bavaria, as I could wish. You will easily believe that I act with 
all my heart and soul, since good success will in all likelihood 
give me the happiness of ending my days with you. The Queen’s 
allowing you to say something from her is very obliging. I shall 
endeavour to deserve it; for I serve her with all my heart, and 
I am very confident she will always have the prayers and good 
wishes of this country. 

He adds, with that peculiar power of being interested in all 
sorts of things great and small at the same time which was 
a characteristic both of Frederick the Great and Napoleon : 

You have forgot to order Hodges to send me a draught of a 
stable, as I directed him, for the lodge ; for it ought not to be 
made use of till the year after it is built; and as I see you set 
your heart on that place, I should be glad all conveniences were 
about it. 1 

Meanwhile the allied army waited at Giengen, opposite the 
entrenched camp and at an equal distance from Ulm and 
Donauworth. Thus the enemy was still left in doubt where 
they meant to strike. After the argument of the 27th the 
Margrave resisted no further, and resigned himself to an 
attack on Donauworth with united forces. Marlborough 
waited at Giengen till Churchill came in with all his infantry 
and cannon, and had a good day’s rest. On June 30 the 
whole army was moved eastward downstream, parallel to the 
Danube, to Balmershofen, within four miles of the Lauingen- 

1 Coxc, 1, $47. 
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Dillingen lines. The match was resumed the next morning, 
Marlborough taking sixty squadrons as flank guard. Though 
the cavalry rode as close as possible to the enemy’s works, 
the defenders lay low, and not a shot was fired. The allies 
camped near Amerdingcn, fifteen miles from Donauworth. 
Marl borough sent out a reconnaissance of four hundred horse 
with officers of high rank to view the Schellenberg and learn 
what was happening there. With this went the quarter¬ 
masters of the army with orders to choose a camp behind the 



Wernitz stream about four miles from Donauworth, and also to 
report on the roads, bridges, and tracks. The officers reported 
strong enemy camps on the Schellenberg, and that the troops 
were working hard on their entrenchments. During the after¬ 
noon various peasants and deserters came to Marlborough’s 
tent and were carefully examined. 

The Elector had neglected the advice which Villars had 
given him, and it was not until the third week in June that 
he began any work upon the defences of the Schellenberg. 
The lines of defence to be constructed were more than two 
miles in extent, and it seems that the engineers began upon 
the extreme right flank by the Danube, which was then 
entirely open, and worked their way round towards the Old 
Fort and the fortress, finishing as they went and leaving this 
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sector till the last. The Elector had felt bound to delay the 
reinforcement of the garrison of Donauworth until he could 
learn clearly the intention of his more numerous opponents. 
But as soon as he saw the continuous procession of the allied 
army across his front during the 30th he sent Comte d’Arco 
with fourteen thousand men to defend Donauworth and com¬ 
plete the fortification of the Schellenberg. He had no reason 
to suppose that Donauworth could be attacked before the 
morning of the 3rd. His enemies had still two fifteen-mile 
marches to make, and even their advance guard could hardly 
teach their objective before the evening of the 2nd. They 
would certainly not attack so late in the day and with 
wearied troops, and by the 3rd d’Arco should be strongly 
entrenched. In spite of having delayed so long to fortify 
the Schellenberg, the Elector had good reason to hope for 
success. 

It has been erroneously supposed that Marlborough and 
the Margrave agreed to command the whole army on alternate 
days, whereas in fact, as we have explained, the alternation 
only affected the ceremonial and the watchword. Even about 
this there is a serious conflict of evidence upon the initial date. 
Wratislawin his dispatch of June 23 says, “ On the 22nd one 
troop found themselves actually entered into the Lieutenant- 
General’s camp. . . . On that day, as the first of concentra¬ 
tion, the Margrave issued the watchword.” We have seen 
again how at midnight on the 24th the Margrave sent to ask 
Marlborough whether he would not make die 2jth a day of 
rest, the inference being that the 25 th was Marlborough’s 
day. If this was true the odd-numbered days fell to Marl¬ 
borough and the even to the Margrave. Thus the Margrave 
commanded on July z at the battle of the Schellenberg. The 
English authorities, on the other hand, are unanimous that 
the battle was fought on Marlborough’s day. Dr Hare, 
whose account was “perused by Marlborough ” shortly after 
the action, says distinctly, “It being His Grace’s turn to 
command the next day, he resolved to attack.” 1 General 
Kane and Captain Parker confirm him. The conflict of 


1 Dispatches, 1 , 332. 
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testimony is direct. The evidence of events favours the 
view that July 2 was the Margrave’s day, and that he issued 
the parola immediately after midnight on the ist. 

The point, however, is not one of substance. There is no 
foundation for all the well-known arguments that Marl¬ 
borough felt bound to attack on the 2nd as he could not 
trust the Margrave to attack on the morrow. This considera¬ 
tion did not influence the operations. Whatever the sequence, 
there is no doubt that Marlborough’s will prevailed con¬ 
tinuously throughout these days, and that, while talcing pains 
to carry his co-general with him, he acted during them and 
afterwards reported upon the battle as if he were the sole 
Commander-in-Chief. It was, of course, inherent in their 
co-operation that the two commanders should seem to act 
together as one, and that no divergence or contradiction in 
policy should be apparent to the troops. 

During the afternoon Marlborough issued orders which 
could only portend action the next day. One hundred and 
thirty men were to be drawn from every battalion of his own 
army to form a special force nearly six thousand strong of 
what would now be called ‘ storm troops.’ Such a selection 
could not be made hurriedly, and must have been carried 
out in daylight before the troops lay down to sleep. Six 
o’clock was, in fact, the latest moment for such orders, as 
well as for many of the other necessary preparations. When 
darkness fell and while all this was going on, Marlborough 
visited the Margrave. There is no record of the details of 
their interview, but it is certain that he procured the agree¬ 
ment of his colleague, for we know that at 10 p.m. an officer 
was sent to NordUngen with a letter from the Margrave to 
the local authorities to collect surgeons and prepare for the 
reception of a large number of wounded. Moreover, three 
battalions of Imperial Grenadiers were added by the Margrave 
to Marlborough’s * storm troops,* evidently to make it plain 
that the two commanders were united. The special force of 
infantry with 35 squadrons and strong patties of pioneers 
for road- and bridge-making were ordered to march at 3 am. 
under Marlborough’s personal command. A forlorn hope 
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of eighty volunteers led by Lord Mordaunt, Peterborough’s 
son (one of the suitors of Lady Mary, and the ‘ Raskell ’ of her 
father’s letter), was formed to head the assault. The rest of 
the army was to follow with the Margrave at daylight. 

Every one learned from these orders the desperate character 
of the operation and the unusual measures which were to be 
adopted. It seemed to many a plan of hardihood. The army 
was still fifteen miles from Donauworth. They had to cross 
the Wernitz stream in their march and deploy for battle at the 
end of it. They could not hope to come to grips before about 
six o’clock in the evening, and there would only be two hours’ 
daylight left. There is no doubt that nearly all the generals 
on both sides, friend and foe, thought it inadmissible for the 
allies to fight a battle before the 3rd. But by the 3rd d’Arco 
would be well entrenched and the Elector would be moving to 
his aid. Victory was more than doubtful on the 3rd; failure 
was certain on the 4th, or later. Nothing could avail unless 
the battle were set forward a day. Marlborough saw that ex¬ 
ceptional risk must be run if the campaign was not to miscarry. 
A supreme effort must be demanded of the troops; a bloody 
price must be paid by them; and their commander must 
stake his reputation upon the outcome. To the questionings 
which arose he replied, “ Either the enemy will escape or will 
have time to finish their works. In the latter case the delay 
of every single hour will cause the loss of a thousand men.” 
There was little sleep that night in the allied camp. The 
thrill of excitement and the stir of preparation ruled the few 
remaining hours, A stem effort was required of the English 
and Dutch, who had travelled a long way to make it and 
upon whom the brunt was evidently to fall. The hour was 
come, and they were ready. 

Early on the morning of July 1 Marshal d’Arco, with 
Count Maffei and other general officers, was a-horse upon 
the Schellenberg watching the working parties of troops 
and labourers entrenching the hill. Though nothing like a 
mountain, it is a fine, high, “bell-shaped” 1 hill, giving a 

1 Hare’s Journal. 
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splendid view of all the country to the west and south. 
Beneath lay the town of Donauworth, in those days a 
place of some note, surrounded by its fcigsag ramparts with 
their stone-backed parapets and long, smooth grass slopes. 
Donauworth was a fortress of the second order, not, indeed, 
up-to-date—for the war-like arts were progressing—but 
complete in all the regular layers of defence. On the left, 
then, of Marshal d’Arco, and five hundred feet below bim t 
lay this star-shaped Donauworth, bristling with roofs and 
spires, traversed by the silver ribbon of the Danube, across 
which the all-important bridge lay like a buckle. On his 
right, reaching almost to the summit of the hill, lay a dense 
wood. Nowadays a wood like this would not afford the 
slightest protection to a flank. In fact, the riflemen and 
machine-gunners of an attack would regard it as the best 
means of approach. But in 1704 it was an impenetrable 
obstacle. Individuals could push their way through, but at 
the worst could only fire a shot or two before they would 
be lulled with bayonet or sword. It was true that beyond 
the wood, farther to the right, there was more than a mile of 
open ground stretching down to the river. But in this space 
the lines had been completed and could be occupied easily 
while the enemy were making the necessary ddtour. There¬ 
fore Marshal d’Arco was at this moment concerned with the 
thousand-yards stretch between the low fortress and the high 
wood. ° 

The old fort of Gustavus divided this space again into 
two. The cannon of Donauworth gave considerable protec¬ 
tion to the ground in closest range. There only remained from 
three to four hundred yards between the Donauworth cannon¬ 
balls and the obstacle of the wood. Here, then, was the place 
to fortify and where to mass the troops and field artillery 
(sixteen guns). It was on this space that all d’Arco’s men 
were digging and binding together the long faggots called 
fascines which held up their breastworks. How many men 
d’Arco had is much disputed. Some say thirty-two thousand, 
some seven. Marlborough’s estimate after the battle gives 
him fourteen thousand men, including 5 good French 
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regiments and 16 battalions of the cream of the Bavarian 
infantry, besides 9 to 15 squadrons : evidently a very tough 
proposition. 

About eight o’clock in the morning enemy horsemen, many 
in red coats, began to appear at the edge of the woods and 
scrub, five or six miles away on d’Arco’s left front to the 
north-west. They were probably the advanced cavalry of the 
great army marching against him, or perhaps they were only 
another reconnaissance. As the hours passed more and more 
horsemen made their appearance, trickling out of the woods, 
and forming into squadrons upon the heaths and meadows. 
Then the perspective glasses disclosed rivulets of infantry 
flowing down the hillsides. So it was the army, as expected, 
that was coming. But about ten o’clock a very familiar 
sign became apparent. The allied quartermasters were 
marking out a camp. They could be seen four miles away 
beyond the Wernitz stream setting up all the flags upon 
which the tent lines of the various regiments would pre¬ 
sently be pitched. This confirmed d’Arco and his staff in 
their most reasonable expectation that the enemy after a full 
march would sleep behind the Wernitz, and deliver their 
attack the next day. Dig then, like moles, and make 
this narrow strip between the gunfire of the fortress and the 
tangles of the wood impregnable 1 Having reached these 
well-grounded, serious, but not unsatisfactory conclusions. 
Marshal d’Arco and his principal officers rode down about 
noon into the town of Donauworth for their midday meal. 
To-morrow fateful batde; to-day dig, and meanwhile dine. 

However, between two and three o’clock reports arrived 
that the enemy had not stopped at the marked-out camp. 
They had thrown several bridges and plankways across the 
Wernitz, and were moving steadily across these and the 
old stone bridge into the cup-like space beneath the Schellen- 
berg. It was surely too late to make so grave an attack 
before sundown; but anyhow one must ride out and see. 
The horses were brought, and the Command clattered up the 
hill to their toiling troops. The scene was now much 
changed. The whole of the opposite slopes descending to 
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the foot of the Schellenberg were crowded with brightly 
clothed regiments and brigades, horse, foot, and guns all 
moving forward as fast as they could and with an air of 
resolute aggression. Large numbers were already across the 
Wernitz, and long columns were streaking towards that 
very space between the wood and the fortress cannon which 
Marshal d’Arco and his assistants admitted was the most 
likely point of assault. 

There are few surer tests of the virtue of a military move¬ 
ment than the impression it produces upon the best mind in 
the other army. D’Arco did not say to himself, “ They are 
foolish to attack so late—what could be better for us ? ” On 
the contrary, he showed a marked uneasiness; and this 
exposure arose from the fact that he was a better soldier than 
actor. Indeed, his plight was most disagreeable. He had a 
strong position and excellent troops, but his defences were not 
finished, and now in an hour or two fifty or sixty thousand 
men under famous generals were going to fall upon him, 
apparently without regard to the fatigue of their march or the 
price they would have to pay. The question had been whether 
they would pay the price. If they thought it worth while to 
do so, he would almost certainly be destroyed. If he and his 
fourteen thousand men were blotted out before dark, the 
Franco-Bavarian army would be hopelessly inferior to the 
invaders. The gateway into Bavaria would be open, and the 
vengeance of the allies would fall upon his country. It was 
noticed that, while other Bavarians mocked at the imprudence 
of the allies’ proceedings, their ablest soldier was plunged 
in the deepest depression. His distress was not due to any 
want of courage. He was in fact weighing the unpleasant 
question whether he should, while time remained, retreat, 
preserve his corps, leave the fortress to its fate, and in a few 
days lay Bavaria open to the invader. He could not bring 
himself to this, though on general grounds there was much 
to be said for it. His force, probably too weak to withstand 
the masses which were advancing upon it, was nevertheless 
large enough to be a fearful loss to the Elector’s army. 

Meanwhile, time and space were playing their appointed 
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parts. The fringe of Bavarian outposts and covering troops 
came hurrying back before the advancing tide. They set 
light before retiring to the village of Berg and other hamlets 
and dwellings spread in a half-circle beneath the Schellenberg. 
The smoke drifted across the landscape, and as it died down 
at five o'clock a battery of ten guns opened fire from below 
Berg upon the deadly passage near the wood. All work had 
been abandoned for an hour past, and the defenders had 
drawn themselves up in battle order behind their unfinished 
breastworks. The heavy blue and scarlet columns hugging 
the wood and just out of range of the fortress were already 
massed in a dip in the ground—easily recognizable to-day— 
only two hundred and fifty yards away. The tips of all their 
standards could be seen, suggesting the number of battalions 
crammed together in this small space. Behind them, sub¬ 
tending both the fortress and the intervening ground, were 
certainly more than forty thousand men moving forward, line 
behind line in batde array. They were willing to pay the 
price for what they meant to have. Well, let them pay it. 

According to the Imperial report of the action : 

At the request of the Duke of Marlborough, the Imperial 
Lieutenant-General continued his march on the morning of the 
2nd, but since the march was very long and the army being 
obliged to change formation frequently found it extiemely 
arduous, camp was not pitched till four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon ... an hour’s march from Donauworth, where it was 
found that the previous information was correct—namely, that 
the enemy with a part of his army had finished great and advan¬ 
tageous entrenchments on the Schellenberg above Donauworth 
and had in fact encamped part of his troops within them, and 
had made the rest of his encampment alongside the river across 
the Danube , 1 

Marlborough had come on the scene about nine o’clock, 
and directed the advance of the army. He reserved the 
old bridge which still stood across the Wernitz for the march 
of the storm troops. He had three pontoon bridges thrown 
for the main army. He sent the bulk of the cavalry into the 

i Imperial Official Repoit; Fel 4 %tigi t yl, 855. 
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thickets to cut fascines with which the infantry could fill any 
ditch that the enemy might have had time to dig in front 
of the breastworks. The storm troops, delayed by the soft, 
miry track, did not cross the river till noon. He then rode 
out with the Margrave and the generals concerned in the 
attack, and, as was his custom, personally reconnoitred the 
whole of the enemy’s position. Their escort having driven 
in the enemy’s outposts, they were able to examine the whole 
front minutely. So close did “ the high generality ” 1 press 
that the fortress guns and even the field batteries opened 
a lively cannonade upon them which was continued during 
the whole of their inspection. The Duke had hoped that he 
could pass some at least of his troops through the dense wood, 
and thus extend his attack beyond it. But what he saw of the 
wood at close quarters convinced him that this was not 
practicable. The fortress cannon-balls bounding along among 
the staff showed how narrow was the space upon which the 
first and main assault must be delivered. He also saw how 
densely the enemy were gathered upon this threatened point. 

It was nearly four when the generals joined their troops 
and the enemy’s guns became silent. The main body of the 
army was now about to pass the bridges, and the storm troops 
were approaching the foot of the Schellenberg. The formid¬ 
able aspect of the position had become only the more apparent 
at close quarters, but when Marlborough looked across the 
Danube beyond Donauworth he could see the considerable 
camp marked out for the enemy’s reinforcements. The tents 
of the cavalry were already pitched on either flank, and be¬ 
tween them a broad space was reserved for infantry who 
would certainly arrive during the night. To-day the price 
would be heavy. To-morrow the Schellenberg might be un- 
purchasable. This was the opinion which General Goor, 
who was to lead the first and main assault, most vigorously 
expressed. There are no signs that Marlborough had any 
second thoughts, for the advance and deployment of the army 
continued at the utmost speed; but if any spur had been 
needed a travel-stained officer who had arrived from the 

1 Imperial official Report; ibid. 
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Rhine front in the morning would have supplied it. This was 
Baron Moltenburg, Prince Eugene’s Adjutant-General, who 
brought the news that Villeroy and Tallard “were marched to 
Strasburg, having promised a great reinforcement to the 
Elector by way of the Black Forest.” Thus the final decision 
was agreed to by all. 

. . . And notwithstanding that the infantry was very tired 
from the long march, that the enemy’s entrenchment was found 
perfected and that the evening was beginning to fall, the Duke 
of Marlborough proposed and the Imperial Lieutenant-General 
agreed . . . that the advantageous enemy entrenchment should 
be attacked that evening with the utmost vigour. . . , 1 

In this action Marlborough used the same method which 
he afterwards, with modifications, pursued at Blenheim and at 
Ramillies. He thrust a mass of English infantry, conspicuous 
by their scarlet coats, soon to be dreaded for their prowess, 
upon what the enemy felt was the key of their position; 
and he pressed these attacks with a disregard of human life 
unusual in these prolonged and stately wars. By this means 
he attracted disproportionate forces of the enemy to the 
threatened point, and strove with might and main to crash 
through them. Success here meant victory. If he did not 
succeed, the dislocation of the enemy’s forces produced by 
this ferocious effort gave him the battle elsewhere upon the 
denuded portions of their front. Surplus troops from his 
feints could in every action carry his ultimate attack. This 
simple, ruthless theme, applied with the highest technical skill, 
and with cool judgment in the measuring and timing of events, 
exactly harmonizes with Napoleon’s processes, and may well 
have suggested some of them. It comprised an aggressive 
dominant of the first order, followed by an opportunist change 
or a further unfolding, when the enemy’s reaction was pro¬ 
nounced. His feints were often realities from which he would 
above all things have been glad to profit, but which, though 
failing of success, fatally deranged the enemy’s battle, and 
enabled him to make a second or a further move, foreseen 
in all its values from the beginning, to which there could be 
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no effective resistance. A hideous violence directed upon a 
deadly spot, even if frustrated, prepared a victory elsewhere. 

By five o’clock the striking-force was already close to the 
wood half-way up the Schellenberg. To their right upon all 
the approaches the lines of battle were formed, and extending 



as the main army came up. The cavalry delivered a short 
fascine to every officer and soldier in the assaulting infantry. 
Leaving the Margrave to direct the advance of the army, 
Marlborough rode to the storming column, the infantry of 
which was now deployed about three hundred yards broad, 
in the dip a furlong from the hostile breastworks. Behind 
the six thousand picked men in three dense lines he had 
brought eight battalions in support and eight more echeloned 
right-handed in reserve. These large bodies were sustained 
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by 35 squadrons, including all the English cavalry, formed 
close behind and somewhat farther to the right of the 
storm troops. The Margrave’s army was now also partly 
formed, and growing every minute as the marching columns 
deployed. At about a quarter-past six the drums beat, and 
Lieutenant-General Goor, who commanded the assault, 
preceded by Mordaunt and the forlorn hope, led the English 
infantry up the hill. The battery which d’Arco had posted 
in the angle formed by the wood and the works fired with 
deadly effect, while the fortress cannon galled the other flank. 
The leading troops of the rst Guards; Ingoldsby’s, now the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers; two battalions of Orkney’s, now the 
Royal Scots; and Meredith’s, now the ist Hampshires, fell by 
scores ; but the whole array rolled forward at a slow step, 
the soldiers with shouldered arms and clasping their fascines 
with their left hands. 

When half the distance was covered the Bavarian guns 
fired case instead of ball 1 and tore long lanes through the 
ranks, while at the same time the breastworks began to 
blaze with musketry. At the first volley General Goor fell 
dead. Undaunted, all the English now raised cheers, heard 
everywhere above the firing, and shouts of “ God save the 
Queen I” as they broke into the charge. But an unlucky 
accident cost them dear. A deep, unexpected gully, dry 
though made by water, ran across the enemy’s front about 
fifty yards from the breastworks. Mistaking this for the 
actual ditch, the troops cast their fascines into it, and thus 
the survivors of the first line reached the breastworks 
without the means of crossing them. The rest of the 
assault coming steadily on behind them, the whole force 
was brought to a standstill in the unfinished ditch while 
the exultant Bavarians fired into them from tire parapet. 
A protracted struggle followed. By all reports nothing 
like the fury of the musketry-fire had ever been heard 
before. “ Incredible ” is the word which occurs in various 
foreign accounts. And all at a few yards’ distance into 
solid masses 1 At length the assault slackened. Men 

1 Parcels of bullets instead of a single cannon-ball. 
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began to double to the rear, the Bavarians leaped out in 
counter-attack, and a panic began. But the ist Guards, who 
had now lost half their men and nearly all their principal 
officers, turned, faced the foe, and drove the Bavarians back 
to their trenches. 

We must now introduce a new character to our readers. 
M. de la Colonie, whose Memoirs of an Old Campaigner 
afford by far the most modern and vivid picture of these 
wars from the enemy’s side, commanded the battalion of 
French Grenadiers whom Marshal d’Arco had personally 
posted behind the breastworks at the point where the wood 
came to an end on the summit of the hill. The colonel 
did not like the situation any more than did his chief. 
But as a brave veteran soldier he made the best of it. His 
rfile was to make quite certain the enemy did not come 
through the wood or on the far side of it, and, once assured 
in this respect, to meet the main attack wherever it might 
fall. For this purpose his grenadiers had to be drawn up 
in strict parade on ground so high that the breastworks 
gave them no protection from the artillery. At the first dis¬ 
charge of Colonel Blood’s batteries he was himself splashed 
in the blood and brains of a company commander, who with 
twelve grenadiers was destroyed by a single cannon-ball. He 
records the accuracy of the fire, and states that he lost five 
officers and eighty men out of perhaps six hundred before a 
musket-shot was fired on either side. 

La Colonie’s regiment soon moved to a portion of the 
breastworks. He says: 

The enemy broke into the charge, and rushed at full speed, 
shouting at the top of their voices, to throw themselves into 
our entrenchments. 

The rapidity of their movements, together with their loud yells, 
were truly alarming, and as soon as I heard them I ordered our 
drums to beat the ‘ charge ’ so as to drown them with their noise, 
lest they should have a bad effect upon our people. By this 
means I animated my grenadiers, and prevented them hearing the 
shouts of the enemy, which before now have produced a heedless 
panic. 
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The English infantry led this attack -with the greatest intre¬ 
pidity, right up to our parapet, but there they were opposed with 
a courage at least equal to their own. Rage, fury, and desperation 
were manifested by both sides, with the more obstinacy as the 
assailants and assailed were perhaps the bravest soldiers in the 
world. The little parapet which separated the two forces 
became the scene of the bloodiest struggle that could be con¬ 
ceived. Thirteen hundred grenadiers . . . bore the brunt of 
the enemy’s attack at the forefront of the Bavarian infantry. 

. . . During this first attack, which lasted a good hour 
or more [actually less than half an hour], we were all fighting 
hand to hand, hurling them back as they clutched at the 
parapet; men were slaying or tearing at the muzzles of 
guns and the bayonets which pierced their entrails; crushing 
under their feet their own wounded comrades, and even gouging 
out their opponents’ eyes with their nails, when the grip 
was so close that neither could make use of their weapons. 1 
verily believe that it would have been quite impossible to find a 
more terrible representation of hell itself than was shown in the 
savagery of both sides on this occasion. 

At last the enemy, after losing more than eight thousand men 
[jk - ] in this first onslaught, were obliged to relax their hold, and 
they fell back for shelter to the dip of the slope, where we could 
not harm them. A sudden calm now reigned amongst us, our 
people were recovering their breath, and seemed more deter¬ 
mined even than they were before the conflict. The ground 
around our parapet was covered with dead and dying, in heaps 
almost as high as our fascines; but our whole attention was 
fixed on the enemy and his movements. We noticed that the 
tops of his standards still showed at about the same place as that 
from which they had made their charge in the first instance, 
leaving little doubt but that they were re-forming before returning 
to the assault. 1 

It is probable that more than three thousand of the assailants 
had fallen in this first attack, and lay in a space perhaps three 
to four hundred yards square. Marlborough immediately 
ordered a second attempt. And now the generals, brigadiers, 
and colonels dismounted from their horses, and, with the 

1 Memoirs of an Old Campw&ter, p. i8j. 
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remnants of Mordaunt’s forlorn hope, formed a glorious 
front line. At the head marched Lieutenant-General Count 
Styrum, soon mortally wounded; but this renewed effort, 
though nearly as bloody, was repulsed more easily than the 
first. Most of the generals and colonels were soon shot 
down, and the wave recoiled a second time from the terrible 
defences. But General Lumley brought his squadrons up in 
close order within musket-shot, thus heartening the infantry 
and preventing all retreat. 

Wratislaw, watch in hand, was spectator from the opposite 
slope behind Berg. According to his timing, the Margrave’s 
attack began only a quarter of an hour after Marlborough’s; 
Hare’s account says half an hour. The discrepancy is no 
doubt explained by the fact that the storm troops had been 
massed in the dip hard by the enemy’s trenches, whereas the 
main army deployed nearly a thousand yards farther from them. 
But at about seven o’clock the Margrave, advancing valiantly 
at the head of his troops, was already in close action. The 
Duke in the dip, unmoved by the bloody disaster around 
him, sent an officer with a platoon of infantry to test the 
defences farther to the right of those he had attacked. They 
were found to be almost empty, the bulk of the defenders 
having been drawn into the struggle by the wood. Marl¬ 
borough therefore directed the eight battalions of his reserve 
to attack in the new direction more to the right, in conjunction 
with the Margrave’s general advance. At the same time he 
called upon his shattered battalions for a new attack over the 
same deadly ground. Most of the high officers were now 
killed or wounded, but at about a quarter-past seven a new 
onset was organized and began to move forward, though less 
confidently than its precursors. So obstinate was the temper 
at this point that Lumley ordered Lord John Hay’s regiment 
of dragoons, now deathless as the Scots Greys, to dismount 
and attack with the infantry. 

The defenders still resisted with the utmost constancy. But 
at last Fortune, who had remained insensible to sacrifice, began 
to declare herself on the side of numbers. Marshal d’Arco 
had told the governor of Donauwbrth to spread two French 
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battalions along the coveted way, and had assigned to two 
Bavarian units the task of guarding the curtain of entrench¬ 
ments which joined the fortress to the scene of the struggle. 
But the governor had withdrawn all his troops within the 
ramparts, and the others were too few to defend their front 
against the forces now coming into action. The Margrave’s 
horse was shot under him, and he himself was wounded; but 
the enemy’s fire, whether from the trenches or the fortress, 
could not cope with the crowds of troops which now pressed 
upon them. The ditches were filled with fascines, and about 
the same time as Marlborough on the left was organizing his 
third attack large bodies of German infantry pierced the centre 
of the entrenchments with little loss. D’Arco was on the 
spot. The intruders were charged by his cavalry, but they 
were already too many to be driven out. The cavalry charge 
failed, and the Imperialist infantry, pouring through the gap 
and spreading to the right and left, advanced upon the flank 
of those who had so bravely and successfully defended the 
summit of the hill. The Imperial official report states : 

It is impossible to describe the vigour wilh which the left 
wing attacked and what a ceaseless fire it had to sustain. On 
the right wing the file was by no means so heavy. Indeed, the 
Imperial troops reached the trenches without firing a shot, threw 
in the fascines (the English as well as the Imperial cavalry 
supporting them in the changed line), and after prolonged 
hand to hand fighting forced their way right into the entrench¬ 
ments where they were able to maintain themselves in good order. 
After some twenty minutes more firing they repulsed the enemy 
reserves, and then came to the help of the left wing, the cavalry 
attacking the enemy in the rear. This piovided the left wing 
with openings, so that they succeeded in breaking into the 
entrenchments in all directions. . . . 

The continual volleys of the musketeers lasted without a break 
for a complete hour and twenty minutes, and all experienced 
officers of both wings acknowledge that they never saw such a 
heavy or continuous fire, such a hearty attack and vigorous 
defence, from which it will be readily understood that the losses 
on both sides must have been great, 1 

1 Ftldrute, vi, 837. 
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What followed is best told by La Colonie. 

Never was joy greater than our own at the very moment when 
we were in the greatest danger. 

We pictured to ourselves all the advantages produced by our 
successful resistance, and the glory of the action itself, perhaps 
the most memorable in the history of the world; . . . our ten 
battalions . . . having sustained, unbroken, two determined 
assaults of a formidable army. . . . About 7.30 ... I noticed 
all at once an extraordinary movement on the part of our infantry, 
who were rising up and ceasing fire withal. I glanced around 
on all sides to see what had caused this behaviour, and then became 
aware of several lines of infantry in greyish-white uniforms on 
our left flank. From lack of movement on their part, their 
dress and bearing, I verily believed that reinforcements had 
arrived for us, and anybody else would have believed the same. 
No information whatever had reached us of the enemy’s success, 
or even that such a thing was the least likely, so in the error I 
laboured under I shouted to my men that they were Frenchmen 
and friends. . . . 

Having, however, made a closer inspection, I discovered 
bunches of straw and leaves attached to their standards, badges 
the enemy are in the custom of wearing on the occasion of battle, 
and at that very moment was struck by a ball in the right lower 
jaw, which wounded and stupefied me to such an extent that I 
thought it was smashed. 1 

This was the moment when Marlborough’s final attack 
began to struggle forward across the shambles. All resist¬ 
ance now became impossible. The ten battalions, exhausted 
by their ordeal, and finding their left flank turned and their 
retreat menaced by overwhelming numbers of fresh troops, 
retreated a few hundred yards in order, and then broke and 
ran as hard as they could down through the cornfields towards 
the river and a pontoon bridge across it. But this had 
already been broken asunder by the flight of the wagon-train, 
and the Margrave’s forces separated all these men from 
Donauworth. Marlborough, entering the captured position 
with the leading squadrons, had his dazed infantry stopped 
and re-formed while he launched all the 35 squadrons of 

1 Memoirs of an Old Campaigner, p. 191. 
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English and Prussian cavalry, including the Greys (now 
remounted), after the fugitives. The pursuit was merciless. 
The troopers, infuriated by the slaughter of their foot, gave 
no quarter. “Kill, kill and destroy 1 was the word. So 
they rode them down and killed them all, or chased them into 
the Danube. 

La Colonie, weakened by his wound, hampered by his 
“ richly embroidered uniform ” and long, very tight boots, 
ran for his life. The wife of a Bavarian soldier, also a fugitive, 
helped him to pull off these impediments. He lay exhausted 
in the standing corn till a group of horsemen approached, 
when he plunged into the river. They fired at him from the 
bank, but the swift current bore him out of their reach, and 
after a desperate swim he scrambled to shore on the opposite 
bank, and was succoured by a friendly sergeant. It was the 
merest chance we did not lose his memoirs. 

The battle was over and the allies bad won. When 
the Margrave came riding up to the bloodstained summit 
he called out to Marlborough, “ I am delighted that your 
proposal has proved such a success.” The Duke replied, 
“I am thankful that you have supported me so well with 
your troops, and relieved the pressure on me.” 2 Of Count 
d’Arco’s fourteen thousand men scarcely five thousand rejoined 
the Elector’s army. The capture of the Schellenberg involved 
the surrender of Donauworth, which could not be held for 
many days against the fire of batteries planted on the hill. 
The governor did not await this trial. During the night of 
the 3rd he quitted the fortress in such haste that he failed 
either to burn the town or effectively destroy the bridge 
as ordered. The allies now had their bridgehead on the 
Danube, and valuable stores found in Donauwbrth formed 
the nucleus of the magazines Marlborough had planned to 
establish there. The prize had been gained, but the cost of 
nearly six thousand casualties, fifteen hundred killed outright, 
was shocking in an age when soldiers were hard to find, and 
human life narrowly valued. The resources of Nordlingen 
were overwhelmed by the wounded. All who could walk or 

1 Rutland Papers, HJVf.C., ii, 181. * Imperial Official Report^ 'Feltktfigt. vl, 837. 
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crawl were dispersed in the surrounding villages with only the 
most primitive arrangements. Marlborough’s correspondence 
of the 3rd and 4th is full of directions for their care. 

The English were the hardest hit. Out of four thousand 
in action fifteen hundred were killed or wounded. Many 
weary, faithful feet that had trudged from the Thames to the 
Danube here came to rest. The proportion of loss among 
the senior officers was beyond compare. Six lieutenant- 
generals were killed and five wounded, together with four 
major-generals and twenty-eight brigadiers, colonels, and 
lieutenant-colonels. The gazettes and news-letters of Europe 
were adorned with the names of those notables, including 
princes and commanders long celebrated in the wars. 

There is a pathos in Addison’s tribute to his countrymen: 

How many generous Britons meet their doom. 

New to the field, and heroes in the bloom 1 
Th’ illustrious youths, that left their native shore 
To march where Britons never matched before, 

(O fatal love of fame 1 O glorious heat. 

Only destructive to the brave and great 1) 

After such toils o’ercome, such dangers past. 

Stretched on Bavarian ramparts breathe their last. 1 

Various reflections may be made upon this action. That 
it was vital to the army and the campaign to secure this bridge¬ 
head on the Danube is obvious. But Marlborough admitted 
in a letter to Overkirk that the prize a cofiU un peu cher . It is 
arguable, though by no means provable, that if he had waited 
till the 3rd and brought the whole army into play on both 
sides of the wood, the enemy even though reinforced could 
not have held so extended a line, and possibly life might 
have been spared. But the fear of the reinforcements was 
decisive upon him. 

England, though startled by the casualties, was proud of 
the victory and thrilled by the prowess of her troops. But it 
was soon easy to put another complexion on the event, and 
the Tories were not alone when they asked, “ What was the 
sense of capturing a hill in the heart of Germany at such 
heavy loss? Were there not many such hills ? ” And if it 

1 Tbt Campaign. 
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cost six thousand men to tout eight thousand Bavarians (fot 
so they put it) how many would be wanted to dispose of the 
armies of the Elector and Marsin, reinforced by those of 
Villeroy and Tallard ? Moreover, it was said both at The 
Hague and in London that the victory belonged to the 
Margrave. Marlborough had plunged on obstinately into the 
strongest part of the enemy’s line and squandered life to no 
purpose, while the Margrave, experienced soldier, had pounced 
upon the gap in the defences, and saved his impetuous col¬ 
league from utter defeat. 

The Court of Hanover, whose troops had suffered more 
than a thousand casualties, took a similar view. The Electress 
Sophia in a letter to Leibnitz wrote: 

The Elector is saddened at the loss of so many brave subjects 
in consequence of the mistakes made by the great general Marlborough. 
He says that the Margrave of Baden did very much better, and 
that without him there would have been complete failure, as on 
the other wing proper measures had not been taken. 1 

The Dutch, who the year before had endeavoured to 
placate Marlborough by the medal “ Victorious without 
slaughter,” were now out of humour with him, and, 
resentful of his distant operations, struck a medal for the 
Schellenberg, on the face of which they displayed “ a busto 
of Prince Louis” with the inscription, "The enemy defeated 
and put to flight and their camp plundered at Schellenberg 
near Donauworth 1704.” This, as will be seen, did less than 
justice to their Captain-General, and inadequately compre¬ 
hended the strategic setting in which their own fortunes 
were involved. 

1 Leibnitz, Wtrkt (1873), is, 91. 
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CHAPTER XVH 1 

THE DEVASTATION OF BAVARIA 


1704, 

July 


F AME and fortune, which had hitherto journeyed with 
Marlborough, halted on the frontiers of Bavaria and 
awaited his return. The month which followed the battle 
of the Schellenberg is gloomy for his record. It would 
seem that his vision and calculation had carried him no farther 
than this. He had foreseen with uncanny accuracy all the 
milestones of his long march and the reactions upon friend 
and foe which would be imposed as each one was passed. He 
had marked Donauworth as the gateway by which he would 
enter the promised land. He was there. The European 
situation, military and political, was for the moment trans¬ 
formed. But what was he to do next ? He had always made 
it plain that he meant to compel the Elector to return to his 
allegiance under threat of destroying his country. Accordingly 
when, on the 8th, the allied army crossed the Lech, they began 
to burn and lay waste all within their reach. In vain did the 
despairing inhabitants offer the largest sums of money they 
could scrape together to placate the wrath of the invaders. 
Marlborough could have enriched himself vastly by such a 
process. The precedent of Cohorn in the Pays de Waes 
only a year before was but too well known to him. He does 
not seem to have thought of it. His military needs conquered 
both his avarice and his humanity. He replied—“ nobly,” 
says Lediard—“ The forces of the Queen of England were not 
come into Bavaria to get money, but to bring their prince to 
reason.” Thus the army advanced to Aicha, which they 
reached on the 22nd, spreading terror on all sides and leaving 
a blackened trail behind them. 

The Elector had not awaited the forcing of the rivers. 
To tarry was to be cut off. As soon as the news of the 
Schellenberg reached him he evacuated his entrenched camp 
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beyond the Danube and retreated to Augsburg. He fortified 
himself in a strong position partly protected by the Lech and 
under the cannon of the fortress. Here he hoped to main¬ 
tain himself until a new French army came to his aid. He 
had in fact no other military choice. However, his retreat 
had carried him forty miles farther from his hoped-for succours, 
and his weakness prevented him from protecting the country. 
Simultaneously he gave up Neuburg and withdrew its 
garrison to Ingolstadt, the sole fortress remaining in his 
hands on the long course of the Danube from Ulm to Passau. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

° T [Donauw6rth] 

July 4, 1704 

* I sent an express yesterday to acquaint Her Majesty with 
the success we had on the second. The garrison of this place, 
observing that we used our utmost diligence to make a bridge 
over the Danube, set fire to their magazines and with the last of 
their troops burnt the bridge, which was not in our powers to 
hinder; but we came so quick into the town that there is but 
little of it burnt, so that we are now taking what care we can for 
the forming a magazine, and we hope to get our bridges finished, 
so that we may pass the Danube to-morrow, upon which we no 
ways doubt that the Elector will be obliged to cover his army 
with the River Lech, which will oblige him to eat his own country, 
and I think make it almost impossible for the troops to join him 
which are promised him by Mons. de Villeroy. If he will ever 
treat, it must be now; for if we get a passage over the Lech 
before he gets more troops his country is ruined; and you may 
assure Her Majesty that I shall not be amused by any treaty, but 
pursue the advantage we now have over him. 

P. Louis has desired me to make his compliments to Her 
Majesty and I believe he will very soon give himself the honour 
of writing. He does assure me that be will act in everything as 1 
shall think it best for the common cause ; and we are agreed that 
whatever colours, cannon, or other ammunition are taken one-half 
shall be for Her Majesty and the other for the Emperor. The 
value of this will not be great, but for after-time it will remain 
for the honour of Her Majesty in their history. As I have no 
Deputies of the States in this army, I am forced to give money 
for all the extraordinaries, so that you will easily believe that the 
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ten thousand pounds which I made serve in Flanders will fall 
very short here ; for there the Dutch paid all the carts and horses 
that were furnished by the country, and all the pay that is given 
to the soldiers when they work, all which I am now forced to 
do, as far as concerns the 86 squadrons and 44 battalions which 
is the number of troops I command. Those which compose the 
right wing commanded by Prince Louis are only 24 battalions 
and 8 5 squadrons by which you may see the certain ruin they must 
have had if the troops I command had not been here. Having 
been a-horseback ever since daylight I must defer answering your 
last two letters till the next opportunity. 


John to Sarah donauwOrth 

July 4 

I writ to my dearest soul yesterday, giving her an account of 
God’s having blessed us with a victoiy the day before, the effect 
of which has been that we are now masters of this town, which 
will be of great advantage to us; since it will oblige the Elector 
to retire into his own country, and give us the opportunity of 
posting ourselves between him and the French troops he expects. 
We should not have taken this place in ten days, if the garrison 
had not been frightened by the action they saw two days ago; 
for the Bavarians were under the shot [i.e., the protection] of 
their cannon, when we forced them. 

I am in great hopes we shall succeed, which will be for the 
eternal honour of Her Majesty; for not only the country, but the 
generals and soldiers all own their being saved, to her generous 
proceedings; as in truth it is very plain, that if Her Majesty’s 
troops had not been here, the Elector of Bavaria had been now 
in Vienna. 

Since this action I have hardly had time to sleep , for Lieutenant- 
General Goor helped me in a great many things , which I am now forced to 
do myself, till I can find some othet officer I can rely on for it . 1 


Marlborough to Godolphin j uly 6 

We are now talcing care for a passage over this river of Lech, 
and then we shall be in the heart of the Elector’s country. If he 
will ever make propositions it must be then. The Marshals de 
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Villeroy and Tallard are separated. The latter is to join the 
elector of Bavaria, and the Duke de Villeroy is to act on the Rhine. 
Prince Eugene will be obliged to divide his army ; so that he 
may observe each of their motions. As for his person , it will 
be with that army that is to observe M. Tallard. . . . 

By all the intelligence we have, our last action has very much 
disheartened the enemy, so that if we can get over the river to 
engage them, I no ways doubt but God will bless us with the 
victory. Our greatest difficulty is that of making our bread 
follow us ; for the troops that I have the honour to command 
cannot subsist without it, and the Germans that are used to starve 
cannot advance without us. The duke of Wirtemberg has sent 
orders to his country for two hundred wagons, to help bring on 
our stores, and I have promised to pay them for a month, which 
time I hope will finish our business in this country. 1 

John to Sarah M p 

The garrison which we have at Neuburg will give us the 
advantage of having bread for the army out of Franconia. I 
should not trouble you with this, but that I am extremely pleased 
to know, that I have it now in my power that the poor soldiers 
shall not want bread. I know that I make my court to my dear 
life, when I assure her that I take all the pains I am capable of to 
serve the public, and that I have great reason to hope that every¬ 
thing will go on well ; for I have the pleasure to find all the 
officers willing to obey, without knowing any other reason than 
that it is my desire, which is very different from what it was in 
Flanders, where I was obliged to have the consent of a council 
of war for everything I undertook. 8 

The small fortified town of Rain, on the Lech, resisted for 
seven days. La Colonie and the remains of his Grenadiers 
had rallied there, after escaping from the battlefield, and, 
strengthened by several hundreds of local troops, their 
stubbornness required siege operations. Now was the need 
for the Imperial siege train which Marlborough had been 
promised would be ready. It was late, weak, and ill-equipped. 
The artillery which the Empire was to provide from Mainz 
and Philippsbutg had not arrived. Not till the 14th did the 

1 Com, 1 , 567. > Ibid., 570. 
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first “ great guns ” from Nuremberg make their appearance. 
Trenches had been opened meanwhile, and the bombardment 
begun. Ammunition was scanty, and the gunners unskilful. 
It was thought prudent to induce the garrison to capitulate 
by the offer of easy terms, and on the 16th they marched out 
with the honours of war, and were allowed to rejoin their 
army at Augsburg. La Colonie plumes himself, not without 
reason, on this result. 



Marlborough, who had promptly occupied Neuburg, had 
now a satisfactory technical position, at the head of his 
communications with Nuremberg, astride of the Danube and 
the Lech, and with enough fortified bridges to enable him 
to manoeuvre with ease on either side of both these rivers. 
The defended triangle Donauworth—Rain—Neuburg was 
the central structure upon which all his movements de¬ 
pended. He could hold out his tight hand for a junction 
with Eugene, and with his left he dominated Bavaria. He 
could concentrate for battle on either side of the Danube. It 
is important here to notice also that as soon as the Elector 
had quitted the Lauingen-Dillingen lines Marlborough had 
them levelled by local labour, and placed small garrisons 
in the towers of Dillingen and Hochstadt. This foresight 
was later rewarded. 

Until Tallard joined the Elector the numbers of the allies 
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were sufficient to pin the Elector in Augsburg, and also 
undertake an important siege. Of course, Munich was the 
prize, and lack of heavy artillery and siege stores was decisive 
against this. Twelve twenty-four pounders were all that 
could be gathered. 

Wratislaw wrote: 

Marlborough’s consternation at it is indescribable; for if we 
had not had the present successes, the whole campaign might 
have had to be ended fruitlessly owing to his departure; but 
now one will try to make the best of it. 2 

Marlborough wrote to Godolphin at the end of the 
month: 

For want of cannon and the King of France doing all he can 
to succour the Elector, we shall be obliged to take measures 
such as our wants will permit us ; but you may be assured that 
if they give us any opportunity, we shall be glad to come to a 
battle; for that would decide the whole; because our troops 
are very good. But our misfortune is that we want everything 
for attacking towns, otherwise this would have been dated from 
Munich. 2 

And again to Sarah: 

The army I am joined with has neither cannon nor money, 
which are two very necessary things for success, but I am very 
far from complaining, knowing very well that they are as desirous 
of having it as I am. . . . 3 

The threads of negotiation with the Elector had not been 
severed. Marlborough earnesdy desired a settlement. The 
transfer of Bavaria from the party of the Two Crowns to the 
Grand Alliance was die hinge on which the whole war seemed 
at diis time to turn. For die reasons which have been 
explained he did not trust the Margrave as an intermediary, 
and still less would he trust Frederick I. Heinsius had long 
opened to him, and had recently warned him of, the Prussian 
designs. But a direct negodation in the field with the faith¬ 
ful, accomplished Wratislaw as the agent at once of the 

1 To the Erapcrot, Ebermergen, July 4, 1704; Fe/dzt&f, vi, 84T. 

1 July $1,1704; Coxe, i, 373, 3 Ibid, 
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Empire and the Maritime Powers, even if it led to nothing, 
must certainly be tested to the end. 

Wratislaw set the matter before the Emperor in a pithy 
dispatch, which shows incidentally his feelings towards the 
Margrave. 

As to disgusting the King of Prussia, there is nothing in it, 
for this King has himself written to Marlborough that he, Marl¬ 
borough, must now conclude the treaty in loco. As far as the 
Margrave is concerned there is even less difficulty. He has 
often said it was his business to conduct the militaiia but not the 
negotia; besides he can be handled with the greatest ease, since 
there can be no hesitation in trusting him with what will have to be com¬ 
municated to the Elector himself in a few hours. 

The Margrave is lying in bed with his wound, or I should say contusion 
of the toe, and we were with him yesterday. . . .* 

It was Max Emmanuel’s interest to bargain with the allies 
for peace, and with France for help. No appeal to France 
could be so potent as the open threat to change sides. There 
was besides the hope of gaining time from the enemy. The 
plight to which his ambitions had led him was unenviable. 
Huddled round Augsburg with no news of succour, he was 
condemned to watch the torment of his country. The con¬ 
federate generals had, as we have seen, agreed from the 
outset that while they treated with him seriously for a 
separate peace they would not relax or alter the course of 
their military operations. They proceeded to ravage Bavaria 
before its ruler’s eyes. From many points on the horizon 
rose pillars of smoke. By every pathway open his terrified 
subjects implored from their prince either protection or 
peace. At the same time Wratislaw, sceptical but persuasive, 
offered grand bribes. If Max Emmanuel would return to 
the loyalties from which he had been seduced by the lure of 
the Imperial Crown there should be full forgiveness. He 
might resume his place among the Germanic princes of the 
Empire. His dominions should be restored to him. Nay, 
they should even be increased. Pfalz-Neuburg and Burgau 
would be added to his hereditary lands upon the guarantee 

1 Wratislaw to the Emperor, Ebermergen, July 4; Filings, vi, 841. 
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of the Queen of England, the Emperor undertaking to com¬ 
pensate the lawful owners. Two hundred thousand crowns 
would be paid to repair the damage—which was, however, 
increasing daily. Marlborough, now duly empowered from 
London, added the promise to hire twelve thousand Bavarian 
troops for service in Italy at the current rates of pay. On two 
points only was the Emperor insistent. “ You must and shall 
at all times reject the claim to the title of King, and also refuse 
the French troops permission to depart freely.” 1 

On the other hand stood Marshal Marsin and the French 
army. Under the duress of rapine the Elector had dispersed 
his own troops throughout his territory to guard towns 
and properties, especially his own. In Augsburg the French 
were far the stronger. The Great King had sent them there 
at his request. If he made his peace with the Emperor what 
would Marlborough do with them ? He asked through his 
secretary, Reichard, who had been in touch with the allied 
headquarters since June 6 , that they should be granted safe- 
conduct home. The most that Marlborough would allow 
was that he should not be compelled himself to fight against 
them. Nevertheless, the negotiations went forward, and by 
July i z what was virtually a draft agreement had been framed. 
The Elector had even fixed the Monastery of Fiirstenfeld 
as the place, and the 14th as the date, when he would himself 
personally meet Wratislaw to sign the bond. 

But now Marsin in dire straits used his power. He sug¬ 
gested to Max Emmanuel that the allies might well seize his 
person and make him a prisoner of State. Further he declared 
that if he went to the rendezvous, the French troops would 
burn their baggage, march at once towards the Rhine, and 
shake the dust of Bavaria off their feet. It is possible even 
that these threats did not stop there. Certainly the feelings of 
the French officers can be understood. Under their weight 
the Elector yielded. He would not go himself. But in the 
absence of any further help from France he insisted that the 
parleys should be kept alive. Marsin and his generals held 
a council of war at which the Elector was present. Each 

1 The Emperor to Wratislaw, July *3,1704; vi, 843, 
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gave his opinion. Here it appeared that the main anxiety 
of the French was to get out of the country safely. One of 
the generals, Blainville, whom we shall presently see for the 
last time on the field of Blenheim, voiced a latent opinion 
that the best that could now be hoped for by Louis XIV was 
the neutrality of the Elector and the escape of the French 
army. Max Emmanuel seised upon this as ground for con¬ 
tinuing to treat, though not in person. He had meanwhile 
been confronted with the menace that Marlborough would 
systematically burn and destroy the whole of Bavaria, which 
lay open to his cavalry, unless he came to terms. 

On the 13th the Electress, daughter of the hero King 
of Poland, John Sobieski, came to Augsburg. She cared 
little for the French and much for Bavaria. She implored 
her husband to make peace. Marsin spent the day in fierce 
anxiety. But on the morning of the 14th, when Wratislaw 
was already waiting at the Monastery of Ftirstenfeld, came 
the longed-for letter from Tallard. Written on the 8th, 
it announced that Tallard and his whole army of 40 
battalions and 60 squadrons were marching through 
the Black Forest upon Villingen. This was decisive. 
The Elector, unstable, unprincipled, but torn by strains 
which few could bear, saw once again his dream of empire 
revive. He decided that Bavaria must burn. He sent 
Reichard to the monastery to explain to Wratislaw that 
Marshal Tallard was coming to his aid with thirty-five 
thousand men, and that therefore his * honour *—this had 
not arisen before—precluded him from entertaining the 
proposals, which were otherwise satisfactory. 

Marlborough had not counted much upon the negotia¬ 
tions. He had known for some time that Tallard was on 
the march. He had wondered when the news would reach 
the Elector. Still, the refusal, and even more the reason for 
it, were grave for him. The arrival of Tallard would end his 
stay in Bavaria. The failure of the Empire to provide an 
adequate siege train as promised made any first-class siege 
most uncertain. He had not been able to agree upon a 
satisfactory plan of action with the Margrave. That General 
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talked of Ingolstadt. But this was a strong fortress. The 
means for taking it were probably lacking, and its investment 
spelt retreat from Bavaria. Finally, the Margrave had 
protested against the policy of devastation. From about 
the 12th it had been stopped. Marlborough’s apologists 
have presented us with abundant proof that he loathed the 
whole process. He would not allow, we are told, the 
British troops, or at least the British cavalry, to take part in 
it. It is pretended that the Margrave as the Imperial General 
would naturally have the chief say in a work of this kind 
upon the soil of the Empire. The responsibility, we are 
assured, was only indirectly Marlborough’s. But this is 
the reverse of the truth. Not only the Margrave, but the 
Emperor, objected strongly to what they considered the 
brutalities of a foreign gang, on whom however they 
depended for salvation. 

Wratislaw took Marlborough’s view. The friction be¬ 
tween the two headquarters was aggravated by a difference 
upon a hateful issue. The burnings were for the time 
being suspended. But no other plan was put forward. It 
is possible the confederates might have taken Munich at 
certain moments in die campaign, not by a siege, but by 
something like a raid. But the Margrave was averse from 
running risks, and Marlborough in unwonted perplexity 
declared that it was for the commander who knew the country 
to propose the plan. Thus nothing was done. A large 
brewery was organised at Aicha for the English troops, and 
the army marched on the 22nd to Friedberg to confront the 
Elector and Marsin four miles away in their strong position 
around Augsburg. There seemed to be no possibility of 
bringing them to battle. Meanwhile the negotiations, in 
a broken-backed condition, still lingered on. The threat of 
burning all Bavaria still hung over the Elector, and Tallard, 
though nothing further had been heard of him by either side, 
was presumably approaching. His arrival would bring about 
a crisis. Tallard had only to move along die north bank 
of the Danube against Marlborough’s communications alike 
with Eugene and with his Nuremberg supplies to bring 
2c 2 401 
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about a battle somewhere between Ulm and Donauworth. 
If the Elector joined himself to Tallard Marlborough must 
recross the Danube with an army strong enough to fight 
them both. In either case the reign of the allies in Bavaria 
was limited. "What could be done must be done quickly. 

John to Sarah M 

Since my last I have had the happiness of yours of the ijth 
and 161I1 of last month, and am very sorry to see that you have 
had a return of the illness that I saw you have once at St Albans. 
I conjure you not to neglect taking advice and doing what may 
be proper for preventing it in future; for if you will make me 
happy now, you must live long, and not have melancholy thoughts 
of what is passed; for I do assure you I place all my hopes in 
ending my days quietly with you, and to be contented with the 
children that it has pleased God to continue to us. 

My blood is so heated that I have had for the last three days 
a violent head-ache; but, not having stirred out of my chamber 
this day, I find myself much easier, so that I hope to-morrow 
morning to be very well. Lord Treasurer will let you know all 
the news that I have writ to Mr Secretary Harley. Pray tell my 
dear children that I hope in ten days time to have so much 
leisure as to write to them. I hope in God my next will tell you 
I am quite well. 1 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Camp at Bukckheim 

July 16, 1704 

* I had the favour of yours of the 20th of the last month 
yesterday, by which I find our business in Portugal goes very 
ill. I think you have taken the only way that is capable of 
setting it right. You will have seen by my two last letters to 
Mr Secretary that we were in treaty with the Elector, who was 
to have signed on the 14th, but instead of meeting the Comte de 
Wratislaw, he sent his secretary to let him know that he had 
received assurances that the Mardchal de Tallard would join him 
with 3 5,000 men by the 22nd, so that it was not for his honour, 
nor in his power to quit the French. But, as we have heard 
nothing from Prince Eugene, we are very confident that Tallard 

1 Cose, 1 , 371, 
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is not advanced as the Elector thinks. We being in the Elector’s 
country puts it out of our power of hindering this junction: 
but I depend verj much on the vigilance of P. Eugene. We have sent 
him 4000 horse as he desired with assurances of more troops if 
he thinks they can come in time: for should Tallard join the 
Elector, it would draw this business to a greater length than is 
for the good of the Common Cause. For if we could be so 
happy as to finish suddenly by a treaty; we should not fail of 
sending troops to the Duke of Savoy ; but it must be Mr Hill’s 
business to see that they are employed as you seem to desire in 
yours of the 20th of the last month .... We are doing all the 
mischief we can to this country, in order to make the Elector 
think of saving what we cannot yet reach ; for as we advance we 
burn and destroy; but if this should not make him come to 
a treaty, I am afraid it may at last do ourselves hurt for want 
of what we destroy. The town of Rain has this day capitulated, 
so that we march to-morrow, and I am so tired that I have not 
strength to say more than that I am ever yours. . . . 


John to Sarah 


Friedberg 
July 23, 1704 


* I have none of yours to answer, and, having been on horse¬ 
back most part of this day, I shall not be able to write much to 
you. We are now in the finest camp I ever saw, and out of my 
own window I can see both armies. The Elector expects M. de 
Tallard should join him in four or five days. When he does I 
do not think he will venture to quit the strong camp he now is in. 
If he does not his whole country is in our power; for we have 
it behind us, and he may be sure, if he does not make peace, we 
will destroy it before we leave it. You will I hope believe that 
my nature suffers when I see so many fine places burnt, and that 
must be burnt if the Elector will not hinder it. 

I shall never be easy and happy till I am quietly with you, my 
dearest soul, whom I love above my own life. 


Marlborough to Godolphin FiUEDBBRG 

July 27,1704 

* Yours of the 27th and 50th of the last month I have received, 
by which I find Ld Galway is to be gone in two days. I no ways 
doubt but this change will have a good effect in Portugal; but 
would it not have been as well for the Service, if it had been done 
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with less harshness to the Duke of Schomberg; for it is impos¬ 
sible to give a more mortal stroke to a General than to recall him in the 
middle of a campaign. 

I am glad that Donauworth has been worth something to you, 
which may enable you to bear the loss of any other wagers that 
you may have made; for all the great boastings the French made 
of what they would do on the Rhine arc vanished and they are now 
changing the scene. Monsr dc Tallard after having attacked 
Villingcn five days without success raised the siege, and was to 
be at Dutlingen PJ the 24th, so that he may be the 1st or 2nd 
of the next month with the Elector. Wc are also assured that 
Monsr de Villeroy has orders to march with those under his 
command into the country of Wiirtemberg, that there will be no 
men left in Alsace, but such as refused to pass the Rhine. These 
resolutions of the French have hindered the Elector from making bis peace , 
and have brought the seat of War into this Country, so that we must 
now take our measures for the finishing this campaign on this 
side, which I still hope with the blessing of God will end for 
our advantage. 

You will know by the letters from Vienna the orders that arc 
given for the reinforcing the Emperor’s army in Italy which 
takes away some troops that were ordered to reinforce us here. 
However, I can’t but be pleased that they are sent to that country; 
for if we should miscarry here, it will not be so much for the want 
of men, as for that of Cannon. 1 

Thus the month in Bavaria passed. These precious days 
gained by toil and daring slipped swiftly by. Tallard was 
drawing near, and, more dominating than Tallard, winter 
was but three months away. Parliament must meet in 
November. London and The Plague would inquire why 
their troops were so far afield; what authority had there been 
for this excursion; and what had their Captain-General to 
show for it all. The shock of the Schellenberg had passed. 
The helplessness of the Empire to provide the promised 
siege train had robbed that victory of its natural fruits. 
Neither Munich nor Ulm could be taken. The Elector had 
been neither crushed nor gained. We see Marlborough for 
a while in the flicker of that baleful sunlight which was to 

1 Extract. 
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play at Moscow upon Napoleon, who also sought a treaty or 
a battle at the end of a long march far from home. 

We left Eugene at the end of June at Rastatt with his army 
hastily jumbled together guarding the Lines of Stollhofen and 
watching Villeroy and Tallard beyond the Rhine. Although 
now the commander of an army in the field, subordinate 
in rank to the Margrave, Eugene was president of the 
Emperor’s war council, and day by day from his head¬ 
quarters he supervised the theatres of war in Hungary, on 
Lake Garda, and in Piedmont. He gave advice and he gave 
decisions upon the whole war policy of the Empire, and 
above all he preserved his strategic relation to Marlborough 
in Bavaria, upon which everything hung. At this moment 
we can perceive and admire the comprehensive and flexible 
quality of Eugene: commander of an all-important local 
operation, the defender of the lines; a pledged essential unit 
in Marlborough’s combination to the eastward; and the 
supreme director of the military efforts of a vast, disintegrating 
Empire. He discharged all these variously graded functions 
with perfect harmony. Like Marlborough, he could conduct 
a local action and ride in person with the charge without 
losing in the slightest degree his general sense of values. Like 
him, he could mix, sword in hand, in a melde and, if not injured, 
emerge with judgment undistorted. 

Eugene soon became conscious of the lack of results in 
Bavaria. He imparted his misgivings to the Duke of Savoy 
in an illuminating letter. After explaining that it was his 
task, and likewise that of Wratislaw, “ to contribute to a good 
understanding ” between the Margrave and Marlborough, 
he wrote, “ Up to now everything has gone well enough 
between them; but I fear greatly that this will not last. 
And to tell the truth since the Donauworth action I cannot 
admire their performances.” 

Of Marlborough we have his impressions from their long 
talks at Gross Heppach. 

To draw a true picture of Marlborough : here is a man of high 

quality, courageous, extremely well-disposed, and with a keen 
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desire to achieve something, all the more as he would be ruined 
in England should he return empty-handed. With all these 
qualities he understands thoroughly that one cannot become 
a general in a day, and he is diffident about himself. General 
Goor, who was killed in the Donauworth affair, was the kind 
of man on whom he leaned, and he is a grave loss at this junc¬ 
ture, being a man of courage and capacity, who by all accounts 
brought about the attack that evening, sure that to wait for the 
next morning, as most of them wanted, would have been to 
waste half the infantry without succeeding. I have been made 
conscious of the death of this man by seeing the Duke, according 
to the news, more than a little hesitating in his decisions. 

They have been counting upon the Elector coming to terms. 
They claim of course that no time has been lost over that; never¬ 
theless since the action nothing has been done, although the 
enemy so far has let them have all the time they wanted. They 
have amused themselves with the siege of Rain and burning a 
few villages instead of, according to my ideas, which I have put 
before them plainly enough, marching straight upon the enemy. 
If unable to attack him; take up a position, encamp half an hour 
away from him, and by their being so superior in cavalry in an 
open country, cut his communications with Augsburg and 
Bavaria and stop him from foraging; it being certain that he has 
no supplies in Augsburg and would have been obliged to quit 
that post. Then would be the time to exploit the retreat and 
pursue the enemy so closely that he would not have been able 
to avoid a battle. It was even in their power to prevent his 
junction with Tallard, who is already near Villingen and has 
delayed there longer than I can explain. . . . But to put things 
plainly, your Royal Highness, I don’t like this slowness on our 
side, the enemy will have time to form magazines of food and 
forage, and all our operations will become the harder. 1 

This does less than justice to Marlborough’s difficulties, the 
lack of artillery and supplies and the unavoidable delay in 
taking Rain. It underrates the considerable magazines at 
Augsburg, which were certainly sufficient to maintain the 
Elector’s army till long after the date when Tallard could join 
him. But most of all it ignores the perpetual annoyance of a 
joint command. Even with the utmost goodwill on both 

1 Undated; Feld^ilge, vi, Supp., iji. 
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sides, even with the understanding that the general direction 
of the campaign lay with Marlborough, the process was fatal 
to sustained vigorous action. But there was no longer good¬ 
will between the commanders, nor even a pretence of it be¬ 
tween their circles. The story of the Schellenberg became an 
irritant, and the officers and troops of the two allies asserted 
the claims of their respective chiefs to the honours of victory. 
The attitude of the English was judged by the Imperialists 
to be patronizing. The Margrave’s men complained of their 
saying “ that they had come to Bavaria to put spirit into the 
Imperialists and spurs into the French.” We know enough 
of Marlborough to be sure that he was not the author of such 
a phrase. He never boasted, he never joked ; he rarely 
coined a phrase, and never uttered a taunt. No such assur¬ 
ances can be made about our countrymen. 

On the other hand, Marlborough’s correspondence shows 
a real dislike of the Margrave and a repulsion from his military 
outlook. It was increasingly difficult to come to any agree¬ 
ment with him. Prince Louis now made objections to all 
Marlborough’s proposals. He longed to divide the armies 
and escape from this tutelage and interference. When it 
was seen that there was no use in remaining any longer 
at Friedberg, Marlborough and the Margrave at last agreed 
that the siege of Ingolstadt was the best measure still 
open. This had been Prince Louis’s wish ever since the 
capture of Rain on the 16th. The siege train, such as it was, 
was assembling at Neuburg. To Harley and other cor¬ 
respondents Marlborough wrote on July 31: 


We arc endeavouring to get together thirty pieces of cannon 
at Neuburg for the siege of Ingolstadt, which, when we have taken 
it, will make us masters of the Danube from Ulm to Passau and 
by that means we shall always have a free passage into Bavaria. 1 

As a preliminary to die siege it was decided to move the army 
back to Schrobenhausen, two marches to the eastward. 

Before making what was obviously a retrograde movement 
from Friedberg Marlborough demanded a renewed and far 


1 Dispatches, i, 381. 
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more extensive devastation of Bavaria. The Margrave again 
objected. He would not make war “like a hussar,” but 
only “like an experienced general.” He did not on this 
date, July 28, know that the Emperor had expressed the 
strongest abhorrence of the policy. Marlborough was 
insistent. Wratislaw, who agreed with Marlborough, 
challenged the Margrave fiercely. Hard words passed 
between them. Was this another instance of his pro-Bavarian 
sympathies ? Under this pressure the Margrave gave way. 
More than this : Marlborough required that the Imperial 
cavalry should do the work. The Margrave again sub¬ 
mitted. Later he wrote to the Emperor: 

As the result of the ravaging, the fires, and the forced contribu¬ 
tions, in a short time there may be little of Bavaria left. I hope 
that I have taken the right course for Your Majesty’s service in 
accepting other people’s opinion. 1 

Sixty squadrons were now sent forth upon this lamentable 
duty. Not only on either side of the great Munich road, 
but as far as they could reach in the countryside, all villages 
and townships were destroyed. All grain which could not 
be collected was burned. By an ingenious refinement the 
personal properties of the Elector, which were numerous, 
were scrupulously spared, in order no doubt to prejudice him 
with his subjects. 

The object of the first burnings had been to torment the 
Elector into compliance. Though there had been much 
smoke, no great harm had been done. Anger at the Elector’s 
proved bad faith in the negotiations, disappointment and 
anxiety at their having come to nothing, had no doubt caused 
exasperation at Marlborough’s headquarters. But these were 
not the motives for his action. Now that he was being 
forced to leave Bavaria, the military need of denying the whole 
region and its supplies to the enemy is plain. But there was 
another reason not noted by English writers which seems far 
more important. The proposed ravaging of the country, 
and the threat to destroy it entirely wherever a cavalry 

1 Rfider, ii, 65. 
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brigade could ride, had already induced the Elector to dis¬ 
perse a large part of his army in protecting valuable places, 
and among these particularly his own estates and salt-mines. 
Out of 3J battalions and 60 squadrons at his disposal he had 
at the end of the first week in August only 5 battalions and 
20 squadrons to combine with the French in Augsburg. We 
shall see presently what Tallard, when he arrived, thought of 
this squandering of vital forces at the climax of the campaign. 
The fact in itself affords a military explanation of Marl¬ 
borough’s action. It was not senseless spite or brutality, 
but a war measure deemed vital to success and even safety. 
But to the wretched sufferers it made no difference what the 
motive was. 

Marlborough’s letters to Sarah show his disquiet. 

July 10 

The succours which the Elector expects on Sunday have given 
him so much resolution that he has no thoughts of peace. 
However, we are in his country, and he will find it difficult to 
persuade us to quit. We sent this morning 3000 horse to his 
chief city of Munich, with orders to burn and destroy all the 
country about it. This is so contrary to my nature that nothing 
but absolute necessity could have obliged me to consent to it, 
for these poor people suffer for their master’s ambition. There 
having been no war in this country for above sixty years, these 
towns and villages are so clean that you would be pleased with 
them. 1 

But there is not much in all this. Men in power must be 
judged not by what they feel, but by what they do. To 
lament miseries which the will has caused is a cheap salve to 
a wounded conscience. 

Although perhaps four hundred villages were burned, 
the devastation of Bavaria was neither so sure nor so 
widespread as that which France had inflicted upon the 
Palatinate a quarter of a century before. It was, of course, 
incomparably less efficient than the destruction wrought 
by the Germans in their withdrawals from France and 
Belgium in our own times. But we must make allowances. 

1 Coxc, i, 375. 
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Explosives were then in their infancy, and fire often leaves 
cottage walls standing. Moreover, Marlborough would not 
allow the beautiful trees to be cut down, as was systematically 
done in the orchards of Northern France in 1917. Thus the 
policy was not applied with the thoroughness which our 
broader civilization has achieved. Still, in those days when 
the civil population was as far as possible kept out of the 
war, when the habitations and property of mankind were on 
so humble a scale, when often a house was a welcome sight, 
when a mill or granary betokened riches, when a spread of 
cultivated fields was a cheerful relief to the landscape, the 
measure meted to Bavaria seemed most grievous. The French, 
forgetting the Palatinate, of course proclaimed that this 
barbarism was worthy only of the Turks. Its military 
usefulness cannot be disputed. 



CHAPTER XIX 


MARSHAL TALLARD 

A T the moment of his setting out upon his fatal expedi- 1704, 
tion Tallard was one of the most distinguished figures J^y 
in the circle of Louis XIV. Not only was he reputed an 
excellent soldier with recent exploits to his credit, but his 
diplomatic qualities and experience had raised him to the 
highest Ambassadorial posts. He combined a knowledge 
of war with a wide outlook upon European politics. He 
might have been a Foreign Minister of France if he had 
not been needed as a Marshal. He was a great gentleman, 
of polish, taste, and learning, who wielded the pen, though 
at too great length, as readily as the sword. It was with 
deep misgivings, which have already been described, that he 
obeyed the commands of the King to proceed to the rescue 
of Bavaria. He had protested that neither the policy nor 
the force supplied him was suited to the occasion. He was 
reluctant and perplexed as he entered his coach, and with his 
son at his side journeyed towards his ruin. 

On June 28 Tallard’s army had begun to move towards 
the Strasburg bridges. On July 1 it crossed the Rhine, and, 
turning away from the lines, wended southward up its 
valley with obvious intention of marching towards the 
Danube. This confirmed the news which Eugene had sent 
by the responsible officer who had reached Marlborough when 
he was about to storm the Schellenberg. Even more remark¬ 
able was Marlborough’s own Intelligence, for on July 3 
he already knew almost exactly the number of battalions 
and squadrons which the King had so secretly assigned to 
Tallard only ten days before at Versailles. 1 A messenger could 
hardly have covered the distance quicker. The Marshal, his 
army crawling on its belly, being fed with great difficulty 

1 Dispatches, i, 3315 Pdet, It, 496, 
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along the broken tracks which threaded the Black Forest, 
arrived on July 16 before the town of Villingen. This was a 
properly garrisoned second-class fortress of the Holy Roman 
Empire, made to block the only serviceable road. Tal lard’s 
supply problem had not been solved even up to this point. 
He required another week to bring his army through the 
barren country and to carry forward his food. He wished to 
take Villingen and afterwards Rothweil, and open a regular 
line of communications from the Rhine valley to the Danube 
plain. He had written to the King a month before that 
Villingen “ by itself could not last two days.” 1 He had 
brought some siege cannon ahead with him, and he planned 
to reduce Villingen with his vanguard while the rest of his 
troops and their supply-trains trickled forward through the 
gorges and caught him up. When the French cannon opened 
fire upon the fortress on the 16th the Marshal was in a more 
sanguine mood. A report had reached him during his march 
of a battle on the Danube on July 2 in which the allies had 
lost fourteen thousand men ; “ the Prince of Baden having 
been wounded and all his Generals killed or wounded.” 
Not only did Tallatd believe this tale, but, since it came 
from enemy sources, he thought it was probably under¬ 
stated. 

No one can comprehend the movements leading up to the 
battle of Blenheim unless he realizes that Eugene and Marl¬ 
borough were working like two lobes of the same brain. 
They were in constant touch with one another. Not only 
were messengers sent with dispatches, but trusted, proved, 
high-class officers, who saw through the eyes of the com¬ 
manders, rode to and fro upon the three-days journey. 
Sometimes there was a gap of three or four days, but we 
may assume that the mutual understanding was very complete 
between Marlborough, holding on to his Danube triangle, 
and Eugene at Rastatt, behind the Stollhofen lines. Now, 
on July 18, when Tallard is cannonading Villingen, Eugene 
with eighteen thousand men has slipped away from the Lines 
of Stollhofen and presents himself at Rothweil, whence he 

1 Tallatd to the King, Lauterburg, June 16, 1704; Pelet, iv, 481. 
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glares at Tallard. If Talked is to join the Elector, Eugene 
will keep pace with him and join Marlborough in good time. 
But what will happen if in his absence Yilleroy storms the 
Lines of Stollhofen ? Everything must be done by Eugene 
to prevent this; but if it happens, the misfortune must be 



endured for the sake of the greater climax maturing on the 
Danube. Thus we see that one facet of the art of war is 
the disregarding of secondary forfeits, however painful or 
disastrous in themselves. 

Late on July 16 Tallard first learned the truth about the 
Schellenberg. Earlier messages from Marsin had miscarried; 
but now he knew that the allies, whatever their losses at 
the Donauworth bridgehead, were ravaging Bavaria, while 
the Elector and Marsin were penned around Augsburg. 
Marsin’s letters left him in no doubt that Bavaria would 
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desett to the allies unless effective help came at once. He 
was now committed to the siege of Villingen. The garrison 
proved stubborn. They resisted with spirit. The French 
batteries were awkwardly placed, and suffered severely from 
the fortress fire. Red-hot shot set light to the town; but 
the German inhabitants extinguished the flames. Meanwhile 
Eugene in considerable force had appeared at Rothweil and 
threatened to intervene. For Tallard to pursue the siege to 
its conclusion was probably to be involved in a festering local 
crisis; and meanwhile no aid to the hard-pressed and faltering 
Elector. Tallard decided, no doubt rightly, to abandon the 
particular for the general situation. Marsin assured him that 
he could keep him fed upon the forward march. He there¬ 
fore on the 22nd, after four days’ bombardment, raised the 
siege of Villingen, put his army on short commons, and 
made for the Upper Danube at Tuttlingen, whence he reached 
Ulm, hungry, tired, but essentially intact, on July 29. He 
was disturbed to find in that fortress only six thousand sacks 
of flour. 

Eugene’s movements after Tallard skirted round Villingen 
and took his plunge are easy to understand, now that we 
know the whole story. From Rothweil, where he was joined 
by 40 squadrons sent from Marlborough’s army, he could 
come to Donauworth and link up with the Marlborough 
triangle at least four days before Tallard could reach Ulm, 
and a week before he could join the Elector at Augsburg. 
But Eugene had to think constantly of Villeroy and the Lines 
of Stollhofen, now only thinly held by the corps of the 
Prince of Anhalt. He wished therefore to give the impression 
to the enemy by spies and deserters, who were numerous, 
that he was moving back to his old position. Accordingly, 
after repairing Villingen he marched with ostentation twenty 
miles northward to Tubingen, which he reached on the 
27th of July. At that point he vanished from the French 
view among the desolate hills of Swabia. 

Frequent instructions reached Villeroy from the King, who 
at Versailles received news from all quarters. Louis XIV 
was too far from Strasburg to control the swiftly changing 
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scene. At first, impressed by Eugene’s strength upon the 
Rhine, he had ordered his Marshal to concern himself with 
holding the enemy upon his front and defending Alsace. 
But when he heard that Eugene was on the march apparently 
towards the Danube he sent orders in the opposite sense. 
Villeroy, since Alsace seemed no longer threatened, was to 
follow Tallard towards Bavaria, secure his communications, 
and be ready to act if necessary upon the Danube plain. These 
were good orders ; but by the time they reached Villeroy the 
Marshal thought them out of date. He was convinced that 
Eugene was still close to the Lines and showed no sign of 
moving to Bavaria. He had also been directed to send a 
reinforcement of five thousand men to Bedmar, in Flanders, 
and felt himself considerably weakened thereby. He there¬ 
fore remained near Strasburg; and the King, lulled by his 
assurances, approved. 

What greater tribute can be paid to the masterly manoeuvres 
of Eugene? He had fulfilled both his objects. He had 
deceived Villeroy: he was about to join Marlborough. The 
King, at the moment when he had the right idea, was per¬ 
suaded to abandon it; and Villeroy, gaping at the half- 
vacant Lines of Stollhofen, need no longer be considered as a 
factor in the fateful decisions impending upon the Danube. 

Much foolishness has been written of the sudden sur¬ 
prising arrival of Eugene to the rescue of Marlborough, 
and how he appeared in the nick of time where he was most 
needed. But that all these operations were most closely con¬ 
certed between the two commanders is evident, not only from 
the common sense of the matter, but from Marlborough’s 
official correspondence. On July 27 he wrote through 
Cardonnel a series of letters in which the same information 
was imparted in different degrees to various high personages 
with whom he had to keep in touch. The accuracy of his 
information about the enemy, and also the speed with which 
it reached him, is remarkable. He knew on the 27th exactly 
what had happened at Villingen, and where Tallard was 
baking his bread and would march. He had heard of the 
King’s orders to Villeroy almost as soon as that Marshal, 
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He had known for some time about the Swiss having tefused 
to cross the Rhine; and also about the detachment Villeroy 
had sent to Bedmar. He derived all this from his own 
secret service, and confirmed it where necessary from 
Eugene’s field reports. He credited Tallard with three days’ 
more expedition than he actually made. But this was an 
error on the side of prudence. To Harley he said : 

... I am of your opinion, that he [the Elector] will not be 
brought to terms till the last extremity, and that we could not 
[ought not to] buy him at too dear a rate; he relies entirely on 
his succours, which are advancing fiom the Rhine. , . . M. 
Tallard after lying six days before Villingen, with four twenty- 
four-pounders and eight sixteen-pounders, had been obliged that 
day, upon the approach of Prince Eugene, to retire; . . . and 
was to march the same day [the 22nd] to Tuttlingen on the 
Danube, where he had sent before to bake bread for his troops, 
resolving to march with all expedition to join the Elector. If 
this news be true, of which we are hourly expecting the con¬ 
firmation, the junction [of Tallard and the Elector] may be made 
about the 2nd of the next month. We are told that the Mardchal 
de Villeroy has orders to fall with the troops under his command 
into the country of Wiirtemberg, so that the enemy’s vast designs 
on the Rhine are vanished, and the whole war like to be brought 
on this side. They will have in Alsace only the Swiss that refused 
to pass, and a few battalions more under the command of 
M. Coigny. . . . Since the closing my letter we have one from 
Prince Eugene which confirms the news relating to M. de Tallard. 1 

And to M. Schmettau: 

. . .You will have heard that this general has had a check 
at Villingen. He has since advanced with all diligence and, 
as we calculate, will join the Elector about the 2nd of next 
month. Prince Eugene keeps by bis side and will be within reach 
of us about the same time , so that the war will drag on at the 
expense of Bavaria which is likely to be for the most part 
ruined. 2 

1 Friedberg, July 27 ; Dispatches, i, 375. 

• “ M. le Prince Eugene le cotoyc, et sera a poitee de nous environ le meme temps 
de sorte que la guerre va trainer encoie aux depens de la Baviere, qui cn apparencc 
seta pour la plupart ruln6e." (Ibid.) 
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And to Secretary Hedges: 

. . . M. Tallard . . . now is marching this way with all the 
expedition possible, so that he may probably join the Elector 
about the 2nd of next month. Prince Eugene is likewise advancing 
this way, and I hope will be within reach of us about the same time . 1 

And the bulletin of Marlborough’s army, on the 27th : 

As soon as the French retired from Villingen, Prince Eugene 
went thither and returned the same evening to Rothweil, from 
whence he will march on the other side the Danube as the French advance 
on this . a 

Here we see how all was foreseen, prescribed, and combined 
between the two Generals. Eugene knew that, whatever might 
miscarry behind him on the Rhine, or in Wurtemberg, he 
must arrive on the Danube somewhere between Ulm and 
Donauworth at the same time that Tallard joined the Elector. 
Marlborough in all his conduct counted upon him to do this, 
and his own arrangements made the junction sure and certain. 

We are commonly assured that Marlborough and Eugene 
planned togcdier to send the Margrave out of the way to 
besiege Ingolstadt while they themselves sought battle upon 
the Danube. One must beware of trying to find a pattern 
everywhere among the facts of history. It is only sometimes 
that design is truly present, and even then there are often 
many events happening unexpectedly or disjointedly from 
day to day which are inconsistent with it. It is therefore 
necessary to set out the facts exactly. 

Upon the agreement to besiege Ingolstadt the Margrave 
wrote to Prince Eugene. He submitted his letter to Marl¬ 
borough before sending it, and Marlborough wrote his own 
comments upon it to Prince Eugene without showing them 
to the Margrave. 


Marlborough to Eugene Friedbero 

July 31 

Your Highness will see by the Prince of Baden’s letter what he 
feels about the siege of Ingolstadt, and that he is bent upon 

1 Friedberg, July 27 ; Dispatches, i, 573. a Ibid. 
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making it with the troops we have here without any reinforce¬ 
ments from your side. 1 have pointed out to him that there is 
no military reason for keeping so many troops in the Lines [of 
Stollhofen] or in Wiirtemberg, because Tallard is here, and 
Villeroy, having sent off a detachment towards the Low Countries, 
cannot have a corps of more than twenty thousand men to 
oppose us from the Rhine [de ce c 6 tt-lti\. On the other hand, 
when Tallard has joined the Elector and Marsin, they will have 
at least an army of more than forty thousand men; and when we 
shall be occupied with the siege they, being between us and 
their garrisons, will be able to draw [from them] to the very 
last man, and raise themselves to fifty thousand; whereas, when 
we have furnished the troops for the siege—which the Prince of 
Baden believes he can conduct with twenty-three battalions and 
thirty squadrons, which in my opinion is too little—the enemy 
will nevertheless have a considerable superiority over our army 
of observation; and we shall run the risk not only of a set¬ 
back, but of losing the whole fruit of the campaign. Instead of 
which if we pushed this siege with vigour, we might still find 
ourselves able to besiege Ulm, With this object (without 
however broaching a word to anyone) I have written to Mainz 
to get ready the twenty pieces of cannon belonging to the States- 
General which could come in time for that. ... 1 

Besides this letter Marlborough enclosed a formal memoran¬ 
dum called a projet under three heads. The first declared that 
the Palatine troops were sufficient to defend the lines against 
Villeroy. The second showed in detail down even to 
individual battalions how m petit corps could be scraped 
together from various quarters as a reserve to cover 
Wiirtemberg. The third paragraph must be stated in full: 

For the siege of Ingolstadt there can march the Prussian corps, 
the Danes, and the rest of the cavalry now with the army of 
Prince Eugene, which troops will be reinforced for the siege so 
that the grand army will always be in a position to make head against 
the Elector joined by Tallard. 2 

Nothing can exceed the precision with which this plan 
is stated. The bulk of Eugene’s troops ate to go to the 
siege of Ingolstadt, strengthened by enough troops from the 

1 Dispatches, i, 379, a ibid., 380, 
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Marlborough-Margrave army to push the siege with vigour, 
provided always that the covering army or “ grand army ” as Marl¬ 
borough called it, shall be capable of fighting a battle with the whole 
combined forces of Marsin, the Elector , and Tallard. 

Marlborough concluded his letter to Eugene with a sentence 
which shows the contrast between his relations with Eugene 
and with the Margrave. 

I request Your Highness to look closely into this [examiner de 
prhs], and if you find yourself in agreement, as I have to be very 
careful how I handle the Prince of Baden [comme il est nkessaire 
queje garde des mesures avec M. le Prince de Bade], I would beg you 
to settle it thus, and put it up to him as if it were your own idea 
[deprendre le tout sur soi comme ses proprespensees]. 

Eugene replied to the Margrave on August 2 from 
Heidenheim. It is instructive to see how he and Marlborough 
already worked together. He adopted Marlborough’s view 
in its entirety, and after a lengthy survey of the situation 
presented it to the Margrave as his own. He declared that 
the whole of the forces with him could be spared from the 
Rhine for the rest of the campaign, and he offered to undertake 
the siege of Ingolstadt himself with them. Hitherto the 
personal question of command had not been discussed. 
Prince Louis keenly desired it for himself. He had always 
favoured the operation. He now felt bound to offer Marl¬ 
borough the choice whether to conduct the siege ot cover it. 
Marlborough did not immediately announce his decision. 
For some days the question rested in suspense. Meanwhile 
Eugene’s letter arrived. 

The fact that Eugene was himself willing to take the siege 
was not calculated to lessen the Margrave’s desire. With 
Eugene before Ingolstadt, the Margrave saw himself tied up 
with Marlb orough in the covering army. The j oint command 
had led to unceasing friedon and a widening breach. All 
the time Marlborough, with Wratislaw in his pocket, had 
dominated or overridden him on every occasion. All he 
had been able to do was to resist and make trouble, and he 
must by now have felt that whatever he proposed was treated 
as suspect, because of bis alleged Bavarian sympathies. And 
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here was this pint, the capture of Ingolstadt, the virgin 
fortress, his own original plan, to which the others had at 
length come round—was it to be taken from him? But 
Marlborough had not yet given an answer to his only too 
courteous offer. There is no doubt that on the night of 
August 3 the Margrave of Baden desired above all things to 
conduct the siege of Ingolstadt himself. 

Marlborough to Godolphin Fmedberg 

August yd, 1704 

* I find by yours of the 7th [18th N.S.] of the last month you 
were impatient to know what further steps we had made. If we 
had had cannon we should have been a week ago at Munich ; for 
the consternation was so great that we might have done every¬ 
thing if we had wherewithal to act. P. Lewis thinks that he 
shall have it in his power to have Cannon on the Danube 
sufficient for the attacking of Ingol stadt. It is the s trongcst place 
in this country, which makes me very much apprehend the 
success j for I am very sure that one-half of what will be promised 
will not be performed. Complaints can do no good, so that I 
beg you will let nobody know it, but such as will say nothing of 
it; for we must do the best we can. If we succeed in this under¬ 
taking and can possess ourselves of Ratisbon [Regensburg], the 
next thing we shall think of is if possible to attack Ulm; in order 
to which you will see by the copy of my letter to P. Eugene that I 
have sent for 20 pieces of Cannon which belong to the Dutch. 
If I should let them know it here, they would be so negligent 
that they would neglect the getting their own. P. Louis makes 
me the compliment of my choosing either to make the siege or 
cover it. I have not yet taken my resolution; but in the next 
camp I must, for there the troops for the attack must be named. 
As yet Monsr de Tallard has not joined the Elector and we begin 
to be afraid that his design is to pass [re-pass] the Danube at 
Ulm, by which he would give us a great deal more trouble than 
if he joined the Elector. . . . 

Meanwhile, as can now be seen, there was no doubt 
about what Marlborough’s choice would be. Although 
he kept up appearances even with Godolphin, Wratislaw 
on August 3 reported to the Emperor, “ Marlborough is 
420 
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willing to satisfy the Margrave and let him take command 
of the siege for fear lest the Margrave should leave him 
short of the needed supplies.” We cannot therefore doubt 
that when the time comes the Margrave will succeed in gaining 
his heart’s desire,, nor that Marlborough will make the 
sacrifice, when the time comes, out of respect to the first 
general of the Empire. 

Marshal Tallard reached Augsburg on the jth, and the 
next day the full concentration of the Franco-Bavarian 
army was effected at Biberbach. Marlborough moved to 
Schrobenhausen on the 6th and to Sandizell on the 8th, 
the bulk of the Margrave’s forces lying close by, but 
father nearer to Neuburg. The two hostile armies lay 
about twenty miles apart. Simultaneously the army of 
Prince Eugene had appeared on the Danube at Hochstadt, 
in the tower of which, it will be remembered, Marlborough 
had a post. The confederate position was at this moment 
thoroughly sound. The enemy could not advance towards 
Donauworth or Rain, where all the crossings were fortified 
against them. Unless they wished to force a batde at a 
disadvantage, their only offensive movement was against 
Eugene beyond the river. By this also they would assail 
Marlborough’s communications through Nordlingen with 
Nuremberg. There could be little doubt they would take 
this course. Marlborough and the Margrave could join 
Eugene in front of Donauworth in time to meet such a 
menace with their three armies united. But they would 
only just have time; for the distance they would have to 
march, from Sandizell to Donauworth, was twenty-two miles, 
while that from Biberbach by the bridge of Lauingen to 
Donauworth was thirty-three miles. There was only one day’s 
march in favour of the allies. Marlborough—for he was in 
fact the directing authority—had superior forces, interior 
lines with well-prepared roads and fortified bridges within 
them, and satisfactory communications with his advanced 
base, Nordlingen, and even better via Neuburg with his 
ultimate base, Nuremberg. The enemy would have to march 
round and see what part of this closely wrought structure 
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they would attack; and all the while they would be courting 
a battle with perhaps sixty thousand men against more than 
seventy. So far prudence and advantage rested with the 
allies. 

On the afternoon of the 6th Eugene had arrived at 
Schrobenhausen. Sergeant Millner saw him as he rode 
through the camp of the Royal Irish, “ attended by only 
one servant.” He was welcomed by Marlborough alone. 



The Margrave had already started from Neuburg to inspect 
the siege train and make arrangements for the siege. 
That night he wrote to Marlborough that he had found 
everything ready, and had therefore given orders to invest 
and isolate Ingolstadt by a cavalry brigade. Marlborough 
and Eugene had twenty-four hours together, with Wratislaw 
at hand. The Margrave returned on the evening of the 7th, 
and the three commanders discussed the situation. They 
decided that the arrival of Tallard should not deter them from 
the siege of Ingolstadt. Marlborough then stated he would 
prefer to serve with the covering army. Before Eugene 
could speak the Margrave declared that he was ready to 
conduct the siege, and pointed out that his troops were 
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nearer to the fortress than those of Prince Eugene. The 
latter therefore remained silent, and the Margrave had his 
wish. After the battle Prince Louis viewed the story in a 
different light ; but he had surely no ground for complaint. 
His was the decision, and that it was agreeable to the two 
superior minds with whom he was working is not a fact 
for which they can be reproached. 

Early on the 7th Marlborough and Eugene with a large 
escort rode forth to examine for themselves all the country 
between them and the enemy. A battle might be fought 
here, and they must know the ground thoroughly. They 
did not return till nightfall. On the 8th they moved to 
Sandizell. On the 9th Prince Louis’s besieging force of 
20 battalions and 15 squadrons, or fifteen thousand men, 
most of whom were camped along the Neuburg toad, 
marched across the river towards Ingolstadt. Eugene 
returned to his command at Hochstadt, and Marlborough 
set the main force on a short march to Exheim, five miles 
nearer to Donauworth and his military triangle. He had 
not gone far when news arrived that the whole Franco- 
Bavarian army was in motion towards the Danube at 
Lauingen. A similar report met Eugene just as he had got 
through Donauworth. He immediately turned his horse and 
rode back to Marlborough at Exheim. 

Now comes the surprising event. Marlborough, with 
Eugene’s agreement, allowed the Margrave to continue his 
march to besiege Ingolstadt twenty miles in the rear. He 
thus discarded his numerical superiority. He left himself 
with only thirty-eight thousand men (who could, indeed, 
join or be joined by the eighteen thousand under Prince 
Eugene on either side of the Danube before a battle) 
but opposite to more than sixty thousand Franco-Bavarians. 
The chronicles of disaster no doubt afford innumerable 
precedents, but we know of no similar defiance of the sound 
principle of gathering all forces together for a battle by any 
of the successful captains of history. We have therefore a 
new situation deliberately created by Marlborough and 
Eugene in which the odds in numbers were turned against 
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themselves. They could certainly unite, but when united 
they would have to fight with about five men to six and barely 
half as many guns. Judging in the after-light, we may admire 
the confidence of these masters of war in themselves and in 
their soldiers. 

That they had by now—and probably at this moment— 
resolved to attack the enemy and fight a battle on which the 
whole result of the war would be staked is suggested by a 
curious incident. The Emperor Leopold had been from the 
beginning of the month grievously depressed. Suddenly 
on the night of the izth, which was the earliest a swift courier 
from Exheim could have reached him, he sent for the Bishop 
of Vienna, and directed him the next morning to begin a 
solemn Triduum, or three days’invocation of divine protection 
for the armies of the Holy Roman Empire. Such ceremonies 
were not unusual in these troublous times, but the court and 
the capital were puzzled because no special object was 
assigned for their prayers. During the 13th, 14th, and ijth 
of August there were intercessions of a general character. 
The Emperor was several times heard to say, “In these three 
days the fate of the House of Austria will be decided.” No 
one knew what he meant until nearly a week later. Then 
his words were on every lip, and many avowed he had 
received a divine premonition. The English Ambassador 
was sceptical. In his dispatch of August 20 he wrote, “ I 
am not so superstitious as to believe that the pious emperor 
possesses the gift of divination, and yet I do recall it as remark¬ 
able that August 13, the day of die victory, was also the first 
day of the Triduum.” 1 He evidently suspected—and we 
may share his view—that the two generals had sent word 
through Wratislaw that they meant to put everything to the 
test, and had even specified the 13th, 14th, and ijth as the 
days within which they would make their attack upon the 
enemy. 

Yet even now they did not attempt to recall the Margrave. 
It would still have been possible for his troops to have 
marched back from Neuburg to join them between Donau- 

1 Stepney’s dispatch, August io ; Kiopp, xi, 184, 
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worth and Hochstadt on the afternoon of the 12th; and his 
cavalry could have arrived there that morning. On the 
contrary, we find Marlborough sending him ten more 
squadrons, or fifteen hundred horse, to put him at his ease. 
He and Eugene must have felt very sure of their own skill 
and comradeship and of the quality of their troops. Their 
decision was scarcely complimentary to the Margrave. 
His military epitaph for all time must be that the two greatest 
captains of the age, pre-eminent and renowned in all the 
annals of war, rated, by actions more expressive than words, 
his absence from a decisive battlefield well worth fifteen 
thousand men. And this before a Europe whose military 
society, evolved by twenty years of war, measured all the 
facts and values with professional eye. No wonder Prince 
Louis never forgave them 1 

Once the Margrave had departed, Marlborough’s problem 
became intricate, and as critical as an actual battle. He now 
had two vital objects to safeguard: he must be able to cover 
the Margrave and the siege of Ingolstadt, and to pass the 
Danube and join Eugene in time. Which of these tasks 
would predominate depended upon the movements of the 
enemy. Even now the situation was not clear. Marlborough 
could not move with his whole force to join Eugene’s army 
until he was sure Tallard and the Elector had definitely 
committed themselves to passing the river. Their march 
might be a feint, and meanwhile he must preserve the power 
to cover the Margrave. We have his letter from Exheim on 
August 9 to the Margrave, which lucidly explains the position. 

I have received sure news to-day upon the march which the 
whole enemy army made this morning towards Lauingen. 
Prince Eugene, who had left me, came back this afternoon to 
confirm this, and has since left to rejoin his command. On this 
news we have ordered twenty-seven Imperial squadrons to march 
to-morrow before daybreak [demand matin ] to join him, as I shall 
do at the same time with the whole army to put my right on our 
bridges over the Danube and to pass this river if the enemies 
pass it with all their army. 1 


1 Dispatches, I, 387. 
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His concern is to reassure the Margrave that he will not 
be exposed. 

In this case Prince Eugene will send forthwith a reinforcement 
to Your Highness of ten Imperial squadrons. I will take care 
moreover to stand myself always between the enemy and the 
siege of Ingolstadt and to detach troops [for your protection] in 
the same proportion that they can. 

We have also information that the whole garrison of Munich or 
the bulk of it marched last Friday from the direction of Augsburg. 
I will not fail to let Your Highness know all I can learn. 1 

In the midst of this tense crisis, which he was measuring 
and controlling from hour to hour, we find Marlborough 
with time to write one of his periodical series of letters to his 
Cabinet colleagues and to the States-General, dealing on 
this occasion mainly with the financial contribution which 
the Dutch should make to the cost of the expedition to 
Portugal and with the command in that country. All this, 
apart from his orders to the troops, was written while the 
uncertainties and crisis of the ioth were at their height, and 
may be read at length in Murray’s 'Letters and Dispatches . 
Thus we see him measuring accurately and functioning with 
cool routine, while resolved upon moving towards an event 
which, if it miscarried, would be fatal not only to himself and 
his army, but to the whole cause of the allies, for the sake 
of which the risks were run. But thereafter Cardonnel’s 
office shut down. When it reopened four days later the 
destiny of Europe and its leading nations had been settled 
for nearly a hundred years. 

The sun was setting on Marlborough’s camp at Rain when 
an officer galloped in with a decisive letter from Prince Eugene. 

Camp of MOnster, two hours from Donauworth 

August 10, 1704 

* Monsieur, 

The enemy have marched. It is almost certain that the 
whole army is passing the Danube at Lauingen. They have 
pushed a Lieutenant-Colonel whom I sent to reconnoitre 
back to Hochstadt. The plain of Dillingen is crowded with 
1 Dispatches , i, 387. 
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troops. I have held, on all day here; but -with eighteen bat¬ 
talions I dare not risk staying the night. I quit however with 
much regret, [the position] being good and if he [the enemy] takes 
it, it will cost us much to get it back. 

I am therefore marching the infantry and part of the cavalry 
this night to a camp I have had marked out before Donauworth. 
I shall stay here as long as I can with the cavalry which arrived 
to-day from Your Excellency’s camp and my own dragoons. 
As soon as the hea d of your infantry comes up, I will advance again 
with mine, if the enemies have not occupied the position. 

Everything, milord, consists in speed [diligence ] and that you 
put yourself forthwith in movement to join me to-morrow, 
without which I fear it will be too late. In short, all the army is 
there. They have left at least twelve battalions at Augsburg 
under Caraman. . . . 

While I was writing sure news has reached me that the whole 
army has crossed. Thus there is not a moment to lose and I 
think you might risk making the march by the Lech and the 
Danube. That will shorten it a good deal, and the road is 
better. I await your answer, milord, to make my dispositions. 
It is above all important not to be shut in p cramped] between 
these mountains and the Danube. 1 

This vibrant letter, hitherto unknown, and especially its 
last sentence, are revealing. After the open plains of 
Hochstadt and Blenheim are passed the hills draw in towards 
the river, and there is no battle-ground suitable for a main 

♦ 1 “Monsieur. Les ennemis ont marchi. II ny at presquepas a douter que toutc 
l’annee ne passe le Danube a Lailingen. Us ont pouss£ un lieutenant colloadi que 
j’avois envoyi pour reconnoistre, jusqua HSchstetten. La plaiac de Tillingen est 
remplie dc monde. J’ay tenu tout le jour id, mais avec 18 bataillons je n’oserois 
hazarder de tester cette nuit ici. Je quite cependant avec beaucoup de regret, cstant 
bon et s’il le prenne nous aurons beaucoup de peine a le reprendre. Je fais done 
marcher cette nuite l’infanterie a un camp que jay fais marquer aupres Donavett et 
une partie de la cavalierie. Je testers iciaussi longtemp que je pourre avec la cavallerie 
qui eat atrivde aujourdhul du camp de V.E. et les dragons que j’ay avec moy. Dabord 
que la teste de Vestre infanterie arriverat je fei 6 ravancer la mienne si les ennemis 
nont pas occupd le poste. Le tout milord conslste en la diligence et que vous vous 
mettiez dabord en mouvement pour me joindre demaln, sans eda je crains qu’ll sera 
trop tard. Du feste toute l’atmde y est. Les ennemis ont kissd aumoins 12 bataillons 
a Ausbourg avec Chamarante lieutenant. Pendant que j’ectis jay nouvdle sure que 
toute l’armde eat passee. Ainsi il ny at pas un moment de temp a perdie, et je crois 
quon pourroit hazarder de faire la marche en passant le Lek et le Danube cela la raccourdt 
beaucoup et le chemin est meilleur. J’attena une reponse milord pour me regler, il 
depend du tout de ne sc pas laisser enfermer entre cea montagnes et le Danube. 
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trial of strength until after Donauworth and even Neuburg 
have been passed. Hence the desire of Eugene not to retreat 
beyond the Miinster position, and that the concentration point 
of the army should be as far up-stream as possible. This 
shows that the decision to fight a battle had already been 
taken by the two commanders, and that this was recognized 
between them as their main purpose. 

Much praise has been bestowed upon the smoothness and 
celerity of the concentration which followed. But the dia¬ 



gram shows how conveniently the divisions of Marlborough’s 
army lay at the moment when the sudden but expected call 
came, and how short were the distances. Part of his cavalry 
had already joined Eugene. His brother Churchill, who had 
crossed the pontoon bridge at Merxheim in the morning, was 
seven miles from Donauworth, where Eugene’s infantry had 
spent the night. Marlborough himself, talcing the short cut 
across the Lech to Donauworth, as Prince Eugene recom¬ 
mended, was equally close. Starting at midnight on the ioth, 
they could both be at Donauworth during the next morning 
by marches of only seven miles. A further four miles would 
bring the combined army into the line behind the Kessel 
stteam. Knowing that Churchill and Marlborough were on 
the march and dose at hand, Eugene at daybreak on the nth 
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led his infantry back to join his cavalry, who were watching 
the enemy. He thus laid strong hands upon the position and 
freed the roads for the movement of Churchill’s twenty 
battalions, followed by Marlborough and the main body. Of 
course, when so large a force is marching by a single road, 
as after Donauworth, the rear must be a day behind the van. 
But the last of the cavalry and infantry were closed up and 
came into line by io p.m., after a total march of only eleven 
miles. The enemy by a fifteen-mile march from their bridge¬ 
heads might have drawn up before the allies’ position at the 
same time, but not sooner, and neither army would have had 
their artillery ready for a battle till the next day. 

We must now take advantage of our passports to the 
opposite camp. When Marshal Tallard had reached Augs¬ 
burg on the 4th, one of his first complaints to the Elector 
was that he had dispersed the Bavarian force. He recurred 
to this in bitter words in his letter to Chamillart a month later. 

In addition, there was the total ignorance of the enemy’s 
strength, and M. de Bavi&re having all his troops, except five 
battalions and about twenty-three squadrons, spread about the 
country to cover his salt-works, a gentleman’s private estate in 
fact, instead of what they should have guarded—his frontiers. 1 

Marsin supported Tallard. 

This reinforcement [Eugene’s army] makes it necessary for 
M. Tallard to press to the utmost his Electoral Highness to 
recall some of his troops who are in Bavaria to make this army 
equal in number to the enemy, and even if possible stronger, 
so that we can go where we like. The Elector has jj good 
battalions and 43 squadrons of good troops, of which since 
the entry of the enemy into Bavaria he has had z} squadrons 
and j battalions with the army, the rest being spread about in 
his properties in small bodies, which produced no effective 
result, and which would be much more useful for the service 
of the King and of the Elector in reinforcing the army. Love 
for his country has induced him to take this course, though he 
has done his country no good thereby. 8 

1 Tallard to Chamlllart, September 4, 1704; Pelet, iv, 565. 

* Marsin to Chamillart, August 8; Pelet, iv, 5 jo, 
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The ravaging of Bavaria had plainly produced important 
military results. 

The Elector was conscious of these reproaches. He 
promised to recall his troops as soon as the enemy evacuated 
the country. He ordered forthwith four battalions and four 
squadrons to join him from Munich. Apart from this the 
three enemy chiefs were satisfied that they had the whip-hand 
of the confederates. They took it for granted that Marl¬ 
borough’s retreat from Friedberg was the first stage in 
a general withdrawal from Bavaria. At no time, till they had 
ceased to count at all, did they contemplate even an allied siege 
of Ingolstadt or know about it. The conviction that once 
Tallard had arrived the allies would retire upon their com¬ 
munications by Nordlingen towards Nuremberg obsessed 
their minds. The only question was how best they could 
inflict punishment upon them. Thus Tallard to the King on 
August 5 : 

From the heights of Biberbach we shall see what the enemy 
will do and regulate our own movements accordingly until the 
thirteen battalions and sixteen squadrons with which the Elector 
has undertaken to strengthen his army have enabled us to grip 
the enemy tighter, and then we shall not let him get off cheaply 
[et ne les point marchandcr]. 1 

They agreed to march on the 9th to Lauingen, cross the 
Danube there, and await in a strong camp the arrival of the 
Bavarian reinforcements. Meanwhile they would threaten 
Marlborough’s communications at Nordlingen and oblige 
him to quit Bavaria. 

On the night of the 9th they slept at Lauingen by the banks 
of the river. On the 10th they crossed to the northern bank. 
It would have suited their plan to rest in the Elector’s old 
entrenched camp of Lauingcn-Dillingen. But they found 
all the fortifications levelled. Feeling themselves decidedly 
the stronger, they were in no mood to begin digging them 
up again. They therefore moved forward to Hochstadt 
on the nth. During this day they learned that Marlborough 

1 Pclct, iv, J48. 
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was joining Eugene. They did not know whether the 
Margrave was with them both or not. The initiative, 
they conceived, rested with themselves. The allies would 
naturally retreat upon Nordlingen and along their communi¬ 
cations. The only question open was whether they could not 
maul Eugene’s rearguard as he and Marlborough withdrew 
into the hills. Upon this there was considerable debate. The 
Elector, nominally the commander of the army in which he 
had hardly any troops of his own, was all for the offensive. 
He called for an immediate advance along the river towards 
Donauworth. Tallard resisted. He judged rightly that 
time was upon their side. The Bavarian reinforcements 
would come in. Soon Marlborough would have to go 
home. The King’s interests would best be served by 
their entrenching themselves where they were. If only 
the lines of Lauingen-Dillingen had not been destroyed, 
this is probably what they would have done. Feeling 
ran high at headquarters. Tallard even said to the Elector 
who mocked at his caution, “ If I were not so convinced 
of Your Highness’s integrity, I should imagine that you 
wished to gamble with the King’s forces without having 
any of your own, to see at no risk what would happen.” 1 
On this unkind presentation of the facts the Elector subsided. 
The French officers around Marsin who agreed with him 
muttered, however, that if the allied armies occupied Hochstadt 
without a battle “in a week there would be fifty letters written to 
Versailles .” 

It was decided as a compromise to move three miles 
farther forward to the open ground in front of Hochstadt. 
On the nth and the next morning they captured the small 
posts of eighty and a hundred men respectively which 
the allies held in the towers of Dillingen and Hochstadt. 
They marched into their new camp on the morning of 
the i zth. It never entered into their minds that they might 
be attacked themselves. In this warfare of march e s and 
counter-marches battles were so rare that if reasonable 
precautions were taken, and the military movements were 

1 Talked to Chamlllart, September 4 ; Pelet, iv, 564, 
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correct, they might almost be ruled out. They had been so 
long accustomed to the war of manoeuvre and of engagements 
with limited risks that the idea of a ferocious death-grapple, 
where the desttuction of the whole of one side or the other 
was at stake, did not present itself. For three years a world 
war had raged without any decisive battle having been 
fought. That the armies before which they were g rimacin g 
in the orthodox fashion would suddenly fall upon them and 
try to kill them all or perish in the attempt, seemed as unlikely 
as that a chess-player should knock over the board and seize 
his opponent by the throat. These experienced generals in 
no way contemplated such violent behaviour. They therefore 
passed the 12th in great composure. They lay behind a 
marshy stream. Their front was covered by a line of loop- 
holed and defended villages. Their right lay upon the 
Danube; their left upon the wooded mountains. They felt 
safe and comfortable, and when Tallard proposed to build a 
few redoubts, the Elector begged him not to break the soil. 

On the morning of the 12th, as they were moving into their 
laid-out camp behind the Nebel stream, they could plainly 
see the enemy six miles away in considerable numbers at 
the mouth of the gorge between the hills and the river. And 
they were struck by the fact that, instead of a retirement 
while time remained, a broad expanse of tents began to spring 
up at the beginning of the plain. Evidently the allies were 
not in a hurry. What did this mean ? Was it not a fine 
opportunity to fall with their whole army upon a portion 
of the other? Opinions were again divided, but pru¬ 
dence prevailed. Before attacking they must know whether 
the Margrave was with Eugene and Marlborough or 
not. So a reconnaissance of forty squadrons under the 
Marquis de Silly went forward to probe the enemy and 
take some prisoners. The reconnaissance soon found it¬ 
self opposed by equally large numbers of the enemy’s 
cavalry, and at one point not far from the river they came 
upon a number of pioneers apparently engaged in mak¬ 
ing approaches across a swampy water-course. This odd 
fact did not disturb their preconceived opinions. 
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But they caught four prisoners or deserters, who were sub¬ 
jected separately to sharp examination. Each of these men. 
told the same tale. They one and all declared that the Mar¬ 
grave and his troops had arrived. And secondly that the 
whole allied army was going to move off towards Nordlingen 
the next morning. This intelligence seemed to be confirmed 
in the first part by the reports of the French cavalry scouts 
who had watched the dust clouds above Marlborough’s 
baggage column marching the day before from Rain to 
Donauworth, and in the second part by the rumours which 
came in from the countryside. Thus the two Marshals and 
the Elector were all in the end agreed, first that they should 
not attack so strong an army, and secondly that it was naturally 
responding as might be expected to the strategic compulsion of 
their move. Of course these prisoners or deserters had been 
‘ planted * upon them in order to deter them from making 
any attack on the rath, which would have deranged the 
deployment of the allied offensive on the 13th. 

During this day Marlborough and Eugene from the church 
tower of Tapfheim had gazed long and intently at the French 
camp, and both had ridden out with their cavalry to drive 
back the French reconnaissance. With pride and pleasure 
they rejoiced in each other’s companionship and in their 
conviction that the whole war must be put to the test at 
dawn. But in the French and Bavarian camp no one expected 
anything of importance to occur on the morrow, and generals 
and soldiers went untroubled to their rest. 

The Count of Mdrode Westerloo, a Flemish officer of 
distinction who commanded a Belgian contingent in the 
service of Spain forming part of Marshal Tallard’s army, has 
left us sprightly memoirs of this and other campaigns. He 
dined that night in Blenheim village with the generals and 
colonels of his division. Never was he in better spirits than 
when, having eaten and drunk excellently, he returned to his 
quarters. These were in a grange which overlooked the 
Nebel. His retinue had carpeted the floor and set up his 
bed. “ Never I believe have I slept a sleep more sound and 
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tranquil than this night.” 1 He was still sleeping profoundly 
at six o’clock in the morning when his trusty valet, all out of 
breath, entered the barn. “ Milord, the enemy are there I ” 
“ Where,” said the count, mocking him; “ there ? ” “ Yes, 
there, there,” reiterated the servant, and, throwing open the 
door of the barn and the curtains of his master’s bed, he 
revealed a brilliant and astounding spectacle. The wide 
plain, bathed in the morning sunlight, was covered with 
hostile squadrons and battalions, already close at hand and 
steadily marching on. But behind this magnificent array, if 
the count could have discerned them, were the shapes of 
great causes and the destinies of many powerful nations. 
Europe protested against the military domination of a single 
Power. The Holy Roman Empire pleaded for another 
century of life. The ancient rights of the Papacy against 
Gallicanism and the ascendancy of a Universal over a National 
church—despite the mistaken partisanship of the reigning 
Pope—were, in fact, fatefully at stake. The Dutch Republic 
sought to preserve its independence, and Prussia its kingdom 
rank. And from across the seas in England the Protestant 
succession. Parliamentary government, and the future of the 
British Empire advanced with confident tread. All these had 
brought their cases before the dread tribunal now set up in 
this Danube plain. 

1 Mdtode Westerioo, Mlmoires, p. 298, 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 

M ARLBOROUGH had spent some of the flight in 1704, 
prayer. He received the sacrament from Dr Hare. Augmt 13 
“ The religion he had learned as a boy ” fortified his resolution 
and sealed his calm. While the advance guards were moving 
into the night he visited Prince Eugene, whom he found 
writing letters. They mounted their horses. It is said by 
several authorities that on being in the saddle he declared, 

“ This day I conquer or die.” Nothing was more unlike 
him. Months before in England he had used such words to 
Wratislaw, and assuredly they did not go beyond the truth. 

But, arrived at the point of action, it is more probable that he 
made some considerate inquiry about his horse’s forage or his 
man’s rations. 

The army filed off at three o’clock in eight columns, pre¬ 
ceded by 40 squadrons, along tracks which had been carefully 
marked and prepared, through darkness intensified by the 
gathering mists of dawn. As day broke they crossed the 
watercourse by Tapfheim, and here the advance guards were 
merged in their respective columns. Here also a ninth 
column was formed close to the river. It comprised all the 
troops of the outpost line, and included the two English 
brigades of Rowe and Ferguson, in all 20 battalions and 
15 squadrons. Of this powerful body Lord Cutts took 
command. The artillery and the pontoons marched by the 
main road with the Duke’s six-horse coach at their tail. The 
whole force numbered some 66 battalions, 166 squadrons, 
and about 60 guns, or about fifty-two thousand men. Day¬ 
light came, but at first the sun only drew more vapours from 
the marshes and shrouded densely the crawling masses. Thus 
the heads of the columns arrived in line with Schwenningen 
village, scarcely two miles from the enemy’s camp, about six. 

Here Marlborough and Eugene remained together for some 
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time in company with the Prussian Majot-General Natzmer, 
who had fought at Hochstadt in the previous yeat. The 
plan of the two commanders was that Eugene should attack 
and hold the enemy’s left wing while Marlborough over¬ 
whelmed his right. If Marlborough succeeded he carried 
forward Eugene’s battle with him. The more decisively 



THE ADVANCE TO BLENHEIM 

Eugene could attack, the greater the chances of Marlborough’s 
success. If both allied wings were defeated, retreat would 
be difficult, especially for Eugene, most of whose troops could 
only have fallen back into trackless wooded heights. On 
the other hand, the advance of Marlborough along the Danube 
and towards Hochstadt would not only conquer the enemy in 
his own front, but would threaten the retreat of the whole of 
the French opposite Eugene. 

The mists began to thin as the sun rose higher, and the enemy 
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outposts became aware of large numbers of men gathering 
along their front. They sent back speedy warnings, and at 
the same time the mists dispersing revealed from the French 
camp large forces covering the whole space from the Danube 
to the hills. Even now the Marshals and the Elector held to 
their prepossession that the confederate army was retiring 
under a bold display through the shallow valley which led 
back to Nordlingen. Tallard had finished a letter to the King, 
but before dispatching it he added the following postscript: 

This morning before daybreak the enemy beat the g&n&rale 
at 2 o’clock and at three the assembUe. They are now drawn 
up at the head of their camp, and it looks as if they will march 
this day. Rumour in the countryside expects them at Nord- 
lingen. If that be true, they will leave us between the Danube 
and themselves and in consequence they will have difficulty in sus¬ 
taining the posts and depots which they have taken in Bavaria. 1 

Incredible as it may seem, the Marshal penned these words 
about seven o’clock or even a few minutes afterwards, and 
sent off the messenger. We see that the possibility of the allies 
forcing a batde did not even enter his mind. This also gives 
us the measure of the audacity of Marlborough and Eugene 
in relation to the military conventions of the period as under¬ 
stood by the French High Command. 

However, the columns still moved forward, and when, 
shortly after seven, they began to deploy into a long wall of 
blue, red, and buff, gleaming with steel, the truth broke 
suddenly upon the French and Bavarians. They were about 
to be attacked! There was no time to retire, even if they 
wished to do so, without abandoning their camp and baggage. 
They must now prepare to fight for life and honour. This 
sudden revolution of ideas had an effect not only upon the 
commanders, but upon their troops. It was a moral surprise. 

1 “ Ce 13, au point du jour les ennemis out battu la gindrale 4 a beures, 4 3 l’assem- 
bl£e. On les voit cn bataille 4 la tfte de lew camp, et suivant les appetences ils marche- 
tont aujoutd’hul. Le bruit du pays est qu’ils vont 4 Nordlingen. SI cela est, ils nous 
laisscront entre le Danube et eux, et par consequent ils auront de la peine 4 soutenir les 
4 tablissements qu’ils ont pris en Baviire.” (Marshal Tallard to the King, dated 
Leitzcim, August iz, 1704; Campagm dt momkur It markka! it Tallard tn Alltmagnt 
1704 (Amsterdam, 1763), ii, 140.) 
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Count Westerloo, who had mustered and mounted his own 
squadrons upon his first sight of the enemy, had been per¬ 
turbed at the unbroken silence of the French headquarters. 
But now Tallard came hurrying along, thanked him for his 
promptitude, and ordered him to tell the artillery to fire the 
signal guns to recall the foragers, and meanwhile to sound the 
alarm incessantly. 1 The camps sprang into activity. Aides 
and messengers galloped to and fro, the soldiers hustled out of 
their tents, formed in their companies, battalions, and brigades, 
and moved forward to their appointed places in the order of 
battle. 

This had, of course, subject to the final dispositions of the 
commanders, already been prescribed. The allied army, 
whose formation developed and broadened continually, 
was soon within cannon-shot, and at half-past eight the 
powerful French artillery which covered their front opened 
fire upon them. The English field batteries began to 
reply as they came into range, and the cannonade became 
general. Its thunders rolled down the Danube Valley. The 
Margrave, forty miles away in his camp before Ingolstadt, 
was writing to the Emperor. His officers drew his attention 
to the distant thudding which loaded the air, and he inserted 
in his letter the words, “ The Prince and the Duke are engaged 
to-day to the westward. Heaven bless them.” 

The French position had been selected for its military 
advantages. Its flanks rested securely on the Danube and 
the wooded hills. Its four-mile front was shielded by the 
rivulets of the Ncbel, In those days, when populations were 
small and only the best soil cultivated, drainage was rare; 
and a strip of soft or marshy ground, in places a treacherous 
quag, profuse in rushes and marigolds, laced by streamlets 
from four to twelve feet broad, carried the springs and rainfall 
from a wide bay of hills to the river. A spell of dry weather 
had reduced this obstacle, still however serious to the 
soldiers of 1704. Along it were three considerable villages. 
On the French right, a furlong of water-meadows from the 
Danube, stood Blenheim (locally Blindheim), about three 

1 Mdrode Westerloo, p. 300. 
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hundred houses, many of stone, with the usual South German 
gardens and enclosures, clustered round a solid church and 
stone-walled graveyard. Two miles or more away in the 
centre rose the roofs and church-tower of Obcrglau, and 
a mile and a half beyond, nestling under the hills, the 
spire of Lutzingen. Here were three strong points on which 
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to hang the front. From the marshes of the Nebel the 
ground rose almost imperceptibly but steadily in about a mile 
to a grassy upland, upon which the four or five thousand 
French and Bavarian tents were spread in well-drawn rows. 
On the allies’ side the slopes were slightly more pronounced; 
and here the villages of Weilheim and Unterglau with several 
smaller hamlets had served as the French outpost line. 
These had already been set on fire by the retiring pickets 
and were burning briskly. 

Tallard, Marsin, and the Elector met in Blenheim at about 
nine o’clock to concert their plans of defence. They were 
somewhat staggered by the stern aggression of which they 
saw themselves the objects, They assumed that the Margrave 
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had joined the allied army, and that they were to be assaulted 
by superior forces. But they were not ill-content with their 
position, and they had time to occupy it advisedly. Tallard’s 
army had been kept distinct from the rest on account of his 
independent command, and also because glanders or some 
other disease was rife among his horses. The generals 
climbed up the church-tower, whence the whole scene was 
revealed. From this modest height it appeared as a large, 
flat plain, framed by the mountains and the river. The cannon 
were firing busily on both sides, and between the bulges of 
dense white smoke which sprang into being and drifted 
towards them, and the dark clouds which arose from the con¬ 
flagrations, long columns of the enemy were seen slowly 
making their way through the scrub of the foothills towards 
the head of the valley opposite Lutzingen. Not far away, 
before Blenheim, four heavy lines of infantry, among which 
the English redcoats predominated, and two of cavalry were 
deployed. In the centre, opposite the long, too long, space 
between Blenheim and Oberglau, the main force of the 
allies was drawn up in four dense lines. Their arrangement 
was unusual—indeed, entirely novel. The first line was of 
foot, the next two lines of horse three or four deep, and in 
the rear another line of foot. The experience of many years 
of warfare questioned such dispositions. 

It was settled that the Elector and Marsin should hold the 
front from the Mils to Oberglau, and that Tallard, strengthened 
by thirty squadrons of Marsin's cavalry, should defend the 
ground between Oberglau and Blenheim, and above all should 
guard the right flank at Blenheim, including the short gap 
between Blenheim and tire Danube. In fact the stations of 
the troops and the camps from which they had been mustered 
broadly conformed to these dispositions. But a difference 
is said to have arisen upon the method of meeting the impend¬ 
ing attack across the Nebcl. Marsin and the Elector were 
for holding the firm ground close to their edge of the marsh, 
so as to destroy the enemy before they could form in ranks 
after wading or filing across. Tallard was more ambitious. 
On his front he would allow at least a considerable part of 
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them to cross. Within well-judged limits the more that 
crossed the fewer would escape; for then the masses which 
he would place in Blenheim and the strong force in Oberglau 
would sally out upon their flanks and reaTj while he charged 
upon them down the smooth glacis between these invincible 
pillars. If Marlborough persisted in so hazardous an attack 
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it would be no mere drawn battle. He would take him in a 
trap. The Elector, on whom all he had heard about the 
Schellenberg had made a deep impression, uttered a warning. 
“ Beware of these troops. They are very dangerous : you 
cannot afford to concede anything.” “ Well, then,” said 
Tallard, “I see that to-day the victory will be my own.” On 
this they descended the tower and galloped to their posts. 

The distribution of the troops can be seen upon the plan ; 
but, in short, Tallard placed 12 dismounted squadrons of 
dragoons, whose horses had died of disease, behind a barrier of 
carts from the Danube to Blenheim. He assigned 9 bat¬ 
talions to the defence of the perimeter of Blenheim, with 
another 7 immediately behind them and n more battalions 
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a few hundred yards back in reserve. He drew up 68 
squadrons, supported by 9 battalions of infantry, a thousand 
yards from the Nebel on the open ground between 
Blenheim and Oberglau, and he sent his two remaining 
battalions to join twelve of Marsin’s command in Oberglau. 
Marsin and the Elector arrayed the remainder of the French 
and all the Bavarian cavalry from Oberglau towards Lutzingen; 
and massed their infantry on either flank, posting Count 
d’Arco with 12 Bavarian battalions in front of Lutzingen with 
their flank resting * refused * upon the hills. In all they mar¬ 
shalled 84 battalions, 147 squadrons, and 90 cannon, or about 
sixty thousand fighting men, against the allies’ 66 battalions, 
160 squadrons, and 66 cannon, or fifty-six thousand men. 

Prince Eugene, with the troops he had brought from the 
Rhine and the cavalry which had joined him three weeks 
before at Rothweil, was meanwhile toiling through the rough 
and broken country in front of the Elector and Marsin. His 
progress was slow, and all the time he was harassed by the 
enemy’s artillery, to which his own cannon, being still on the 
march, could for some time make no reply. Lord Cutts’ 
column, the ninth, had now deployed by the river against 
Blenheim. At ten o’clock his leading British brigade, 1 having 
expelled the enemy from two water-mills upon the Nebel, 
crossed the marsh and lay within a hundred and fifty yards 
of the outskirts of the village. Here they endured for the 
next three hours with fortitude the severe fire of a heavy 
six-gun battery posted on a small eminence near Blenheim 
and to their right. The rest of Marlborough’s army sat 
or lay in their ranks on the forward slope, the horse dis¬ 
mounted, and they too endured the cannonade of an artillery 
nearly twice as strong as their own. Marlborough’s pioneers 
and working-parties, protected by infantry from the first 
line, repaired a stone bridge across the Nebel, and with 
the planks of the pontoons and seven hundred fascines 


1 Rowe’s Brigade: 
Howe’s 
Ingoldsby’s . 
Marlborough’s 
Rowe’s 

North and Grey’s 


15th Foot: the East Yorkshire Regiment 
23rd Foot; the Royal Welch Fusiliers 
24th Foot: the South Wales Borderers 
21st Foot; the Royal Scots Fusiliers 
xotb Foot: the Lincolnshire Regiment 
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which had been cut by the teat line of cavalty, constructed 
five additional bridges or causeways across the marsh between 
Blenheim and Oberglau. The artillery fire caused serious 
losses in both armies, but by far the heavier to the allies. 
An officer who accompanied the French artillery commander, 
M. de Frezeliere, upon his rounds wrote, “ We were excited 
by the extraordinary effects produced by our fire, each dis¬ 
charge piercing their battalions, and some slant-ways; and 
from the very order in which the enemy were posted, every 
shot told.” 1 The cannon-balls struck, bounded, and shore 
their way through the lines of men and horses on the plain, 
and caused nearly two thousand casualties before the attack 
could even be begun. Divine service was held at the head 
of every regiment, and the prayers and psalms rose to a grim 
accompaniment of crashes and cries of pain. But no 
unwounded man stirred from his place. The pioneers were 
a special target; but the bridges grew steadily. 

The services being ended, fire waiting soldiers, unsheltered 
from the fire, ate their midday meal. Marlborough, resplen¬ 
dent in scarlet, wearing his Garter ribbon and riding his 
white horse, paced slowly in front of his harassed lines. 
A roundshot, striking at his horse’s feet, enveloped him in 
a cloud of earth, and wrung an anxious gasp from the 
watching troops he had led so far from home. But he 
continued his progress uninjured. He had found the time 
to choose the sites for the field hospitals, such as they were, 
and had posted every battery himself. He spent the dragging 
hours in watching their shooting or conversing with the 
commanding officers. After a while he dismounted and 
lunched with his attendants, probably on the rising ground 
behind Unterglau village. In these conditions, where every 
man’s bearing could be so closely scrutinized, he seemed 
entirely free from care; yet a grave anxiety was growing 
in his heart. What had happened to Eugene ? He should 
have been in position by eleven. It was now nearly noon. 
Messengers had gone and returned with vague reports. The 
columns were struggling on as fast as they could. At length 

1 Baton de Quincy to Cbamillart, September 18, 1704; Pelet, iv, 576. 
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he sent Cadogan to find the Prince, and to see for himself. 
Cadogan returned shortly after twelve with the news that 
Eugene was nearly ready. All the bridges were now finished, 
and so far the enemy opposite Marlborough showed no mind 
to dispute the passage. But the day was wasting. Each 
minute now acquired a value. At last an aide-de-camp 
arrived at a gallop. “ His Highness will give the signal for 
attack at half-past twelve.” Marlborough rose, called for 
his horse, and mounted, saying to the group of officers, 
“ Gentlemen, to your posts.” All the troops stood up and 
dressed their ranks. The infantry fixed their bayonets, and 
Cutts launched his attack upon Blenheim. At the same time 
the first line of General Churchill’s infantry began slowly to 
move towards the Nebel. 

High and proud was the bearing of these regular soldiers 
as they strode into battle. “ All,” says blare, “ advancing 
cheerfully showed a firm and glad countenance and seeming 
to be confident to themselves of a victorious day.” 1 Among 
those who now advanced was Captain Blaclcadder, and as he 
gazed upon the mass and pomp of the enemy covering the 
whole plain before him his heart was so filled with a sense of 
the infinite mercy and power of God that he could not help 
exclaiming aloud to his company, “ How easy it would be for 
the Lord to slay or take captive all those thousands before 
nightfall 1” whereat his men, seeing their commander thus 
transported, were mightily heartened. “And moreover,” 
adds the Captain, in proof of the efficacy of faith and prayer, 
“ before night it was even so.” 

The British brigade of five battalions which had been 
sheltering as much as possible in the stream-bed from the 
artillery now rose up and marched upon the palisades and 
enclosures of Blenheim. Their brigadier, General Rowe, had 
ordered that there should be no firing dll he struck his sword 
upon the pales. The distance was perhaps a hundred and 
fifty yards, and almost immediately, owing to the ground, 
the troops passed out of the fire of the hostile battery. They 
marched in silence and perfect order to within thirty yards 

1 Hare’s Journal. 
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of the defences. Then the French fired a deadly volley, 
and General Rowe, who was still unscathed, struck the palisade 
with his sword; whereupon the survivors of the leading 
companies fired in their turn, and came to grips with the 
French through the palisades and across the obstacles which 
they tried by main force to tear to pieces. Their efforts 
were vain. Although 
here and there small 
parties penetrated, 
the French, who so 
greatly outnumbered 
their assailants, re¬ 
pulsed the attack, in¬ 
flicting a loss of one 
man in three. Here 
fell General Rowe 
mortally wounded, 
and both his staff 
officers were killed in 
trying to carry him 
away. As the assault 
recoiled in disorder 
three squadrons of the celebrated French Gendarmerie, also 
clothed in red, charged round the outskirts of the village 
and fell upon their flank. Rowe’s own regiment 1 lost its 
colours. The Gendarmes, pressing on, encountered the 
Hessian brigade at the edge of the marsh, but these good 
troops by a well-directed fire routed them in their turn and 
rescued and restored the colours of the axst. 

Lord Cutts now extended his line to the left with Ferguson’s 
English brigade, and with Rowe’s brigade, which had re¬ 
formed, and the Hessians who still covered the right, delivered 
a second and even more costly attack. Here the troops 
broke at various points into the enclosures and pressed the 
defenders back upon the actual fronts of the houses and the 
barricades across the streets. More than this they could not 
win. M. de Cl&ambault, who commanded all the troops in 

1 Now the 21st Foot, the Royal Scots Fusiliets, 
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Blenheim, was so deeply impressed with the weight and 
fierceness of the attack that he had quite early drawn into the 
village the seven supporting battalions, and under the pressure 
of this renewed and more serious onslaught he summoned 
also the eleven battalions which Tallard had posted as the 
reserve of his right fiank. Thus there were crowded into 
Blenheim no fewer than twenty-seven battalions, together 
with the four regiments of horseless dragoons who held 
the ground between the village and the river. As these 
excessive reinforcements arrived when the French in the 
village were already being forced to contract their front line 
a disastrous congestion resulted. Nearly twelve thousand 
men were crammed into Blenheim, so closely packed that 
the bulk could neither move nor use their arms. All the 
ground before the village was heaped with nearly two 
thousand dead and wounded, including many hundreds of 
the British. Lord Cutts had still an intact Hanoverian 
brigade, and was preparing himself to lead the third attack 
when, about half-past two, Marlborough, who was watching 
the struggle at some distance, sent him orders to desist, 
and to hold the enemy pinned down. Cutts therefore 
withdrew his infantry just beyond musket-shot, and made 
his colonels advance their platoons from each company in 
succession to deliver their fire and retire out of range. Thus 
the repulse was accepted. At this moment, however, though 
it was not fully realized, twenty-seven French battalions 
were occupied by sixteen of the allies. It is probable that 
Cutts’ unused Hanoverian brigade, moving to its right, 
rejoined the main body of Churchill’s infantry. 

Shortly after midday Marshal Tallard, conceiving that there 
would be another two hours’ delay before the attack, decided 
to visit the left of the Elector’s line to survey the situation 
there. He had not been with the Elector long when the 
heavy firing around Blenheim recalled him to his own army. 
He noticed that Cldrambault had drawn the reserve into the 
village, but he took no steps to alter this decision. As he 
sat his horse upon the gentle rise on which his cavalry stood 
his attention was riveted by an episode which made a discon- 
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certing and profound impression upon his mind. Marl¬ 
borough’s first line of infantry was already crossing the 
Nebel and drawing up in solid bodies on the firm ground. 
His first line of cavalry were now leading their horses con¬ 
tinuously along the causeways. Five English squadrons 
from Lumley’s command who had scrambled across near 
the burning mills were 
actually formed in the 
low ground on the edge 
of the plain. The eight 
squadrons of Gendar¬ 
merie, some of which had, 
as we have seen, already 
been sharply engaged, 
were ordered by General 
Zurlaubento charge these 
intruders. They swept 
down upon them in an en¬ 
veloping formation. But 
the five English squad¬ 
rons, under Colonel Palmes, charging outward in three 
directions, broke the wings of the charge, and then, wheeling 
inward in perfect discipline and horsemanship, fell upon the 
centre of the Gendarmerie, completely routed them, and 
pursued them three hundred yards behind the Maulweyer 
brook, which flows through Blenheim. It was true that these 
squadrons, carried away by their zeal, came under tremendous 
fire from the outskirts of the village, and themselves recoiled 
with many empty saddles to their starting-point. But what 
Tallard had seen struck a chill into his soul. In the account 
which he eventually wrote in December of the battle he 
remarks that, “ although there were eight squadrons on our 
side, the five enemy squadrons sustained their shock and 
made them recoil.” He explains the loss of the battle <c first, 
because the Gendarmerie were not able to break the five 
English squadrons.” 1 "Well might Marlborough say, “ The 
troops I carry with me are very good.” 

1 Pelet, iv, 575. 
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The Elector,who was galloping about in the most dangerous 
places, and had strayed far from his own troops, now heavily 
engaged, was also a spectator of this encounter. “ What I ” 
he cried to his staff, “ there is the Gendarmerie running awayl 
Is it possible ? Go, gentlemen, tell them that I am here in 
person. Rally them and lead them back to the charge.” The 
unfortunate gentleman who endeavoured to obey his behests 
was severely wounded, taken prisoner by an English officer, 
to whom he hastily presented Iris cross of the Order of 
Wurtemberg and a hundred and thirty-seven lou/s d’or , and 
only escaped as he was being led off because his captor was 
laid low by the Blenheim musketry.® 

While these exciting incidents attracted unduly the atten¬ 
tion of the hostile High Command, Marlborough’s main body 
was gradually but ceaselessly forming beyond the Nebel. 
Already the first line of the infantry had advanced far enough 
to enable the first and a good part of the second line of cavalry 
to draw up in good order. Tallard now directed a cavalry 
charge upon the left of this array. Through confusion or 
neglect only a part of the squadrons he designed to use com¬ 
mitted themselves to the charge. Much disorder was caused 
to the left of (he allied line. Four or five English squadrons 
were rolled up from the flank. It was a dangerous moment, 
but the fire of the infantry repulsed the horsemen, and General 
Lumley made good the line by bringing across several fresh 
Danish and Hanoverian squadrons. Nothing could more 
plainly illustrate the delicate and hazardous character of the 
great operation which Marlborough was conducting in his 
centre, so long as it remained incomplete. 

But now around Oberglau a new crisis arose. The Prince 
of Holstein-Beck, with ten battalions forming the right of 
General Churchill’s infantry, advanced to storm the village. 
The Prince, with the two leading battalions, had hardly 
crossed the Nebel when M. de Blainville, who commanded 
in Oberglau, drew out into the open nine battalions against 
them. Among these was the Irish Brigade in the French 
service, known at the wars as the “ Wild Geese.” At the 

1 Pelet, Iv, j8<$. 
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same time the Prince found himself threatened on his light 
by Marsin’s cavalry. He sent to ask for aid from Fugger’s 
brigade of Imperial Cuirassiers, which was covering the left 
of Eugene’s renewed attack. Fugger replied that he could 
not move without Eugene’s orders. Blainville’s nine bat¬ 
talions now came forward, with the “ Wild Geese ” yelling 
in the van. The two confederate battalions were over¬ 
whelmed. Holstein-Beck, 
bleeding from mortal 
wounds, fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and the 
other flank, the right this 
time, of Marlborough’s 
ever-growing formation 
beyond the Nebel was 
laid open to Marsin’s 
cavalry. Not only was 
this danger grave in itself, 
but the French counter¬ 
attack from Oberglau 
threatened to break the contact between the two wings of 
the allied army. 

The whole front from the Danube to the hills was roaring 
with fire and conflict. “ From one end of the armies to the 
other every one was at grips and all fighting at once—a feature 
very rare in battles.” 1 Marlborough, who had lately been 
watching the battle from the rising ground behind Unterglau, 
attended by his retinue, now came quickly forward, passed 
the burning villages, crossed the Nebel by a causeway, and 
took personal control at the danger-point. He led forward 
three Hanoverian battalions from Holstein-Beck’s reserve. 
He made Colonel Blood bring a battery of cannon across 
the streamlet. With these he threw the Irish back some 
distance towards Oberglau. In this breathing-space the 
rest of Holstein-Beck’s command began to form a line on 
the firm ground. This was the moment for Marsin’s 
cavalry beyond Oberglau to renew their charges, and 

1 M&tode Westerloo, p. 309. 
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strenuous efforts were made to gather a strong force and set 
it in motion. 

But meanwhile Marlborough had sent a personal message 
to Prince Eugene asking for the use of Fugger’s brigade. 
Eugene was himself in an intense crisis. His second attack 
was quavering on the verge of repulse. Marlborough’s 
aide-de-camp found him in the front line. He made his 
request. Without a moment’s hesitation Eugene gave the 
order. The Imperial Cuirassiers changed front and advanced 
towards Oberglau. At that moment Marsin’s cavalry ad¬ 
vanced to the charge. But Fugger’s cuirassiers charged at the 
same time and, striking at a favourable angle and on the bridle 
hand, threw back Marsin’s squadrons in disorder. Marl¬ 
borough, planting his battery to rake Blainville’s line, was 
now able to move forward again with the three Hanoverian 
battalions, supported by the growing masses of Holstein- 
Beck’s command. The struggle around Oberglau rose to a 
climax, both sides being closely engaged and their camion 
firing grape and even case. But by three o’clock Blain¬ 
ville’s troops were driven in upon the village, and Marl¬ 
borough, nearly one thousand yards beyond the Nebel, was 
able to pen them, as Cutts was penning the much larger 
masses in Blenheim. This was the second crisis in the 
passage and deployment of Marlborough’s centre. 

A lull now descended upon the battlefield. The firing had 
lasted more than six hours and physical contact for nearly 
two, and everywhere it seemed that the armies reeled. Dr 
Hare, who followed his chief among the balls, has recorded, 
“ before three I thought we had lost the day.” 1 Tallard has 
declared, “ At this moment [the charge upon the left of Marl¬ 
borough’s centre] I saw the hope of victory.” These perils 
had been surmounted. But, indeed, many an experienced 
officer in Europe, impartially surveying the scene, would 
have pronounced the allies defeated. They had failed with 
ghastly slaughter to take Blenheim. Nothing but deadlock 
existed there. They had equally failed to take Oberglau, 
and only narrowly escaped a severance of their wings. The 

1 Hate’s Journal, 
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whole of Prince Eugene’s attack had come to a standstill. 
For nearly three-quarters of an hour the two lines of cavalry 
in this quarter stood facing each other at sixty yards’ distance, 
neither of them able to move forward or strike another blow. 
In vain did Eugene on one side and the Elector on the other 
ride along the ranks animating, co mm anding, entreating. 



and taunting their exhausted and shaken soldiers to a renewed 
effort. At no point, it seemed, could the allies move forward. 
Yet it was certain they could not stay where they were. If 
they could not advance they must soon retreat. If they 
retreated they were lost. 

Nevertheless at this moment Marlborough was sure of 
victory. Shortly after three o’clock he sent one of his aides. 
Lord Tunbridge, to Eugene, announcing that all was well 
in the centre. From the tumult of battle his design was 
n P w , emerging. Although his total army had at the be¬ 
ginning been several thousands fewer than the French, and 
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although it had suffered up to this point perhaps double 
their losses, he was now in a position of overwhelming 
strength. By four o’clock the whole of the cavalry and 
the whole of Churchill’s infantry were formed in good 
order on the farther side of the Nebel opposite the French 
centre. The cavalry now formed the first two lines and 
the infantry the second pair. The English field batteries 
were moving forward to join them. Upon the two-mile 
stretch from Blenheim to Oberglau he had now nearly 80 
squadrons, only a few of which had yet charged, against 
50 or 60 French, many of whom had been several times 
engaged. Upon the same front he had 23 battalions against 
only 9. Leaving the bloody local fight around Oberglau, he 
now rode to conduct the advance of this formidable array. 

The pause in the battle continued for a while. The reason 
for it is plain. Marlborough wished to concert the attack 
upon the whole front, and Eugene after his second repulse 
required time to reorganize. At half-past four, when the 
Danish infantry had worked their way round the Bavarians 
on the extreme left of Lutzingen, the battle was renewed at 
all points. The Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, carrying a regi¬ 
mental colour in his hand, led forward for the third time the 
redoubtable Prussian Foot. Eugene advanced again at the 
head of the Imperial cavalry. And now between Blenheim 
and Oberglau Marlborough’s long lines, horse and foot 
together, were set in motion. The impact of so great a body 
of troops, comparatively fresh, upon the weakest part of a 
wasted front everywhere closely engaged, after so many 
hours, might reasonably be expected to be decisive. It was 
not in character different from the march of the French centre 
against the plateau of Pratzen by which Napoleon so suddenly 
yet so surely gained the battle of Austerlitz. There is a grand 
simplicity in two or three to one at the decisive point. To 
procure it—there lies the secret. 

Marshal Tallard had still two lines of cavalry with which 
to fill a threatened front. But he no longer trusted them 
fully. On the other hand, whether because he was physically 
short-sighted or because he still counted upon a helpful sortie 
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by the troops in Blenheim, he does not seem to have at all 
measured the preponderance of the forces about to fall upon 
him. “ We neglected the great double lines,” wrote a French 
general officer at Tallard’s side, “ which were forming at the 
foot of that fatal hill.” Still, Tallard had used the interval to 
interlace his second line of cavalry with the nine battalions 
which were his last resource in infantry. He does not seem 
to have attempted to draw any of the surplus troops from 
Blenheim. He was content to order them to break out and 
attack the flank of the hostile advance. They had for some 
time tried to do this; but it was as hard for them to come out 
of the village as for Lord Cutts to enter it. The English 
and Hessian brigades which stood around the outskirts could 
plainly see any gap being opened in the defences for a sortie ; 
and they shot down with a concentrated fire every French 
patty which emerged before it could form a line. In this 
quarter the tables were entirely turned. 

Meanwhile Marlborough’s attack was almost abreast of a 
line drawn from Blenheim to Oberglau, and so far there had 
been no collision. Tallard, who now saw doom outstaring 
him, ordered his first line to charge; and they became inter¬ 
mingled with Marlborough’s squadrons, who do not seem at 
this time to have quickened their pace beyond a walk. “ All 
out Brigades,” writes the French general already quoted, 
charged briskly, and made all the Squadrons they attacked give 
way ; but these Squadrons being sustained by several lines of horse 
and foot) our men were forced to shrink back, and throw them¬ 
selves on our second line, which, being at some distance, gave 
the enemy time to gain ground, which they maintained, by their 
numbers , and their slow and close march d 

The French were pressed back; but the allied horse as 
they advanced now came into the fire of the nine battalions. 
These young troops, who fought with so much gallantry for 
France, seconding and sustaining their cavalry, caused a good 
deal of disorder in Marlborough’s first line, and compelled it 
to halt and then to retire a distance estimated by several 
observers at about sixty paces. The Marshal called upon his 


1 Lediard, i, 429. 
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cavalry for a further effort. He met with no response. 
Marlborough now brought forward not only infantry but 
cannon to rake the devoted French battalions, some of which 
were formed in square. A battery of nine guns, which was 
following up the main advance under Colonel Blood’s per¬ 
sonal direction, fired upon them with grape, while at the 
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same time the German infantry, coming to the front through 
the horse, opened a devastating musketry at close quarters. 
As the French squares would not give way, they had to be 
very largely destroyed where they stood. 

It was probably at this time that an incident occurred which 
gives us an intimate glimpse of Marlborough in action. One 
of his general officers was retiring with a force of cavalry in 
disorder. Marlborough rode up to him and, commanding a 

halt, remarked with ceremonious sarcasm, “ Mr-, you are 

under a mistake; the enemy lies that way: you have nothing 
to do but to face him and the day is your own.” 1 Where¬ 
upon the general returned with his squadrons to the conflict. 2 

1 Tbe Lives of the Two Illustrious Generals (1713), p. 72. 

1 HisSoirt de Jean Churchill, ii, 2. 
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We cannot pretend to unravel the details of this uneven 
struggle, but enough has been said to expose the delusion 
that the battle of Blenheim was gained by a cavalry charge. 
It was gained by the onset of a largely superior force of all 
arms working in close accord with one another at a decisive 
point. At least an hour elapsed between Marlborough’s 
advance from the foot of the slope, before the moment of the 
final charge was reached. And by that time the result could 
hardly be doubtful. At about half-past five Marlborough 
re-formed both his lines of cavalry in front of the foot. He 
had time to ride along their ranks, and, being now satisfied 
that the masses of French infantry and cavalry which still 
held the field before him were disorganized and could resist 
no more, he drew his sword and ordered the trumpets to 
sound the charge. Now for the first time the whole body 
of the allied cavalry broke into a trot, and sword in hand 
rode forward upon all who barred their path. The French 
squadrons did not await the shock. Discharging their pistols 
and carbines in ragged, ineffectual volleys, they broke and 
fled, leaving the remnants of the nine battalions to their fate. 
Of course, when we read of troops being ‘ cut to pieces ’ 
we may be sure that the greater number usually escape 
somehow. But these poor soldiers of France behaved so 
bravely that the positions they had held could be plainly 
seen the next day upon the battlefield by their corpses lying 
in ranks. 

In this part of the field all serious resistance now came to 
an end. Tallard, who redeemed as a soldier his short¬ 
comings as a general, rallied a body of his cavalry behind the 
tents of his camp. His one hope and duty was to procure the 
retreat of the infantryin Blenheim. He sent messages to them 
to retire, and to Marsin to come to his aid. But all control 
had passed out of his hands. Marlborough, with Lumley 
and Hompesch, the Prussian, and over seventy squadrons, was 
upon them. The French ran in two directions, some towards 
Marsin’s army and the rest towards the Danube. Sending 
Hompesch to the right with half the cavalry, the Duke with 
Lumley pursued those who were making for the river. The 
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spectacular tragedy which followed has attracted the attention 
of many historians. 1 The bank of the Danube near Sonden- 
heim falls very steeply as much as fifteen or twenty feet. 
A mob of French horsemen, jammed knee to knee and 
variously computed at thirty squadrons or two thousand 
men, were driven headlong over this drop into the marshes 
and the deep, swift river; of whom the greater part were 
drowned. Merode Westerloo, who after much hard fighting 
was caught in this rout, says that for three hundred paces he 
was so jammed in the crowd that “ his horse never put its feet 
to the ground,” until suddenly he was precipitated “ the depth 
of two pikes ” into a marshy meadow and buried beneath 
several falling cavaliers. 2 Marshal Tallard, trying to make 
his way into Blenheim, recognized by his Order of the Saint- 
Esprit, was taken prisoner with several of his staff not far 
from this point by a Hessian regiment. He was conducted 
to Marlborough, who with salutes and courtesies placed his 
coach at his disposal. 

This was the moment when John wrote the letter to Sarah. 
Borrowing a piece of paper, actually a bill of tavern expenses, 
from an officer, he traced in pencil his well-known message : 

August ij, 1704 

I have not time to say more but to beg you will give my duty 
to the Queen, and let her know her army has had a glorious 
victory. Monsieur Tallard and two other Generals are in my 
coach and I am following the rest. The bearer, my aide-de- 
Camp Colonel Parke, will give Her an account of what has 
passed. I shall do it in a day or two by another more at large. 

Marlborough 

The destruction of Tallard’s army involved the instant 
retreat and possible capture of Marsin and the Elector. It 
was now six o’clock. Eugene’s cavalry had failed in their 
third attack. The Prince, infuriated at a courage not equal 
to his own, is said to have shot two fugitives with Ms own 
hand. Certainly he was Mmself in the direst peril—his coat 

1 Indeed, it Is almost the only feature which KIopp has been able to discern in this 
long and complicated battle. 

* Mirode Westerloo, pp, 510, jn. 
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clutched by the enemy, and his life saved only by the devotion 
of his troopers. When the collapse of their charge was 
apparent he left his cavalry with bitter words, saying that he 
would fight and die with the gallant infantry and not with 
cowards. Indeed, the Danes and Prussians had made re¬ 
markable progress. With only two squadrons of cavalry to 
aid them, they had driven 
the enemy’s extreme left 
back more than two 
miles, scrambling over 
the spurs and valleys amid 
the rocks and bushes of 
the foot hil ls. From these 
slopes the Prince could 
see the result of Marl¬ 
borough’s main attack. 

He saw the whole centre 
of the enemy break into 
disorder, and knew that 
the battle was won. Soon 
the smoke and flames rising from Obetglau and Lutzingen 
proclaimed the retreat of the army which had so valiantly 
withstood him. He set to work to organize his troops for 
pursuit. 

When Marshal Marsin saw Tallatd’s line broken and 
the wide plain between Obcrglau and Blenheim occupied 
by Marlborough’s troops advancing in solid formations, he 
resolved to retreat. The Elector and the other generals were 
all in agreement. The disengagement and withdrawal were 
effected with skill and discipline, and the army of the French 
left wing marched in the direction of Lauingen in admirable 
order. This was indeed necessary, for they must expect to 
have to fight hard to gain the exit between the hills and the 
marsh of Hochstadt. Marsin’s army was by no means 
exhausted. They had no reason to boast about their battle. 
With more squadrons, with nearly double the battalions and 
more than double the cannon of Prince Eugene, they had 
been hard put to it to defend themselves. They had even 
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ceded important ground to the attack of far less numerous 
forces. They had fought a self-centred battle, and had been 
able to give no help to their friends on the right, with whose 
defeat their own was now involved. These facts attest the 
glory of Prince Eugene, whose fire and spirit had extorted 
the wonderful exertions of his troops ; who after contending 
all day against very heavy odds held the initiative and the 
offensive to the end; and who, moreover, in the midst of 
local disaster had not hesitated to answer Marlborough’s 
call for the Cuirassier brigade. By seven o’clock the whole 
of Marsia’s army, escorting their prisoners and rescuing 
on their way two of Tallard’s battalions who had already 
surrendered, were malting for the gap above Morselingen, 
followed by all the troops that Prince Eugene could muster. 

General Churchill, with the bulk of his z 3 battalions, 
besides supporting the front, had the duty of protecting both 
flanks of Marlborough’s advance against sorties from Blen¬ 
heim or a counter-attack from the direction of Oberglau. As 
soon as Marlborough’s cavalry rode on ahead in pursuit of 
the French his brother wisely turned his main force to the 
left against Blenheim in order to encircle and capture the 
mass of French infantry known to be in the village. The 
process of hemming in Blenheim was thus in full progress. 
To deter the enemy from breaking out, Churchill at a little 
after six asked Lord Cutts to make another attack or at least 
hold the enemy tight. Cutts and his troops responded 
generously. The remains of Rowe’s British brigade headed 
a new assault, the third, upon the deadly defences. This 
time they broke in, and fierce hand-to-hand fighting was 
resumed all along the Nebel side of the village, as well as 
round the comer between the Nebel and the Maulweyer 
brook. Marshal Tallard, being conducted down the main 
road to Marlborough’s coach, which we suppose was still 
some distance behind the Nebel, saw this furious combat 
flare up on bis right hand. He induced one of the officers 
escorting him to bear a message from him to the Duke 
offering, if he would “ let these poor fellows retire,” to prevent 
all further firing by the French. Marlborough had now 
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joined Hompesch between Oberglau and Morselingen, and 
was organizing a cavalry charge upon the flank of Marsin’s 
columns, which could be seen approaching half a mile away. 
He was surprised at Tallard’s presumption. He replied 
severely, “ Inform Monsieur de Tallard that in the position 
in which he now is, he has no command.” 



THE PURSUIT 


Meanwhile Marsin’s army in three columns, the outer ones 
of cavalry, was drawing near, and Hompesch was about to 
charge, when another large body of troops in good formation 
came in sight from behind Oberglau village. These were 
thought to be Marsin’s rearguard. They were so disposed as 
to take in flank such a charge as Hompesch was about to make. 
They were in fact the leading brigades of Prince Eugene 
following the French, and themselves seeking a chance of 
attack. Marlborough, in no mood to compromise his victory, 
sent out patrols to make sure of the truth, and meanwhile 
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waited. Eugene in his turn mistook Hompesch for a part of 
Tallard’s cavalry, and likewise paused to assure himself. By 
the time these mistakes were discovered Marsin and the 
Elector had made such progress across Marlborough’s front 
that a new attack meant a new battle. The Duke surveyed 
the scene against the setting sun. He observed the firm 
attitude of the enemy and their superior numbers. He knew 
that he had the bulk of Tallard’s infantry—how many he 
could not tell—behind him in Blenheim, still to be mastered. 
He decided to break off the pursuit of Marsin, and in all the 
circumstances his judgment should be accepted. 

The last scene in the drama of Blenheim lay around 
the village which finally gave its name to the battle. The 
garrison comprised the best infantry of France and its 
proudest regiments. They had repulsed every attack with 
heavy slaughter and so far with no great loss to themselves. 
But many had seen—and it needed no military knowledge to 
understand—what had happened on the plain and what its 
consequences to them would be. Their army was routed, 
and they were cut off. The Marquis de Clerambault, whose 
nervousness or folly had crowded Tallard’s reserves into the 
village, saw himself the cause of the disaster which had 
befallen the army and was now to overtake himself and all 
those for whom he was responsible. His brain reeled. He 
sought in flight a still more fearful safety. Without a word 
to his subordinates or giving anyone a chance to assume the 
command, he rode to the river, attended only by his groom. 
The man tried the passage and escaped : his master followed, 
“ apparently,” says Saint-Simon cruelly, “intending thereafter 
to live as a hermit.” But the swirl of the Danube mercifully 
extinguished a life for which there was no room on earth. 
More charitable tales have been told of his conduct. He had 
gone to examine the river-bank—a cannon-ball had startled 
his horse, and he had fallen into the river; or again that he 
sought in its wave the death he found. 

From seven o’clock, when he disappeared, till nearly 
eight the twenty-seven battalions in Blenheim had no leader, 
and received no orders. Meanwhile they were attacked on 
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every side. Three or four battalions of British infantry under 
Lord Orkney, with the Greys and the jth Dragoons and four 
guns, had cut off all retreat shortly after seven o’clock. Cutts, 
Chur chill , and Orkney assaulted continually. Orkney from 
the back of the village reached the churchyard, the Buffs in 
the van, while at the same time every cannon and howitzer 



THE END OF THE BATTLE 

within reach fired into the crowded streets from the north 
and the east. All the assailants were driven out. M. de 
Blansac now assumed command, and strenuous efforts were 
made to sally forth at several points. The fire of the surround¬ 
ing troops, which were constantly reinforced, shattered the 
heads of every formation. The three British Generals, work¬ 
ing in spontaneous combination, all realized the tremendous 
prize they had in their grip. A French brigade which had 
actually debouched was brought to parley, and its commander 
allowed himself to be sent in to bring the rest to reason. 
Agitated argument began about capitulation. Orkney, whose 
line across the rear of the village was none too strong, used 
bold language. Resistance was impossible. The Duke, he 
said, was coming with the whole army. All must surrender 
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at once as prisoners of war. The one concession granted by 
Churchill, to whom the issue was referred, was that the officers 
should not be searched. 

The grief and fury of these unbeaten troops have often 
been described. The regiment of Navarre burnedits standards, 
and many officers refused to sign the convention; but this 
could hardly avail them much. Before nine o’clock the 
surrender was complete. It was not till then that Marl¬ 
borough’s orders arrived. The Duke, concerned at the 
very great numbers he now knew to be in the place, would 
run no risks. All the troops were to lie on their arms, and 
by morning he would bring the entire army. But the work 
had already been completed by his competent lieutenants. 
“ Without vanity,” wrote Orkney, “ I think we did our 
pairts.” 1 And so had they all. 

“ The British troops at Blenheim,” says Sergeant Millner, 
“formed a lane wherein the prisoners stood all night, and They 
on the Watch over the same.” 


1 Athole Papefs, p. 62. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF VICTORY 

C OLONEL PARKE rode fast across Europe, spreading 1704, 
the good tidings through the German and Dutch cities August 
as he passed. On the morning of the ioth/2ist he delivered 
his note to Sarah at St James’s, who sent him on with it at 
a gallop to Windsor. Queen Anne sat in the big bay- 
window of the long gallery overlooking the Terrace, and 
serious must have been her thoughts. Here, at the summit 
of England’s war effort, many grievous pressures met in a 
sovereign’s breast. It was but five days before that she had 
been forced to assent to the Security Act of the Scots Parlia¬ 
ment with all the injury which it threatened to her island. She 
knew that far away in Germany Mr Freeman meant to strike 
some blow that 'should kill or cure. Rulers in constitutional 
states hear tales from many quarters, and the Queen under¬ 
stood only too well that the entire political system of her 
reign was under grave and pent-up challenge. She could 
read the stress of the times in Mr Montgomery’s anxious 
eyes. With all her patient courage—and, let us add, Stuart 
obstinacy—she had sustained the men she trusted against 
the gathering antagonism of Parliament and society, and 
amid the growing degeneration of her affairs both at home 
and abroad. 

A scarlet horseman has crossed the river: news of battle 
is in the air. They bring the weary messenger to her presence. 

He falls on his knee, but before he speaks she knows that all 
is well. He hands her Marlborough’s note to Sarah, and 
tells her that with his own eyes he has seen the first army of 
France broken into flight and ruin, and the celebrated Marshal 
Tallard led off prisoner by the Duke’s officers. 

This was no regular dispatch. That would follow in a 
day or so. It was but a message to the Cockpit circle; but 
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as the Queen read its pencilled lines she knew that something 
very great had happened to her country and to the world. 
It was the custom to give the messenger of victory five hundred 
guineas, but Colonel Parke, invited to name his reward, asked 
instead a miniature of the Queen. His request was granted, 
and in addition Anne gave him a thousand guineas in her 
relief and joy. 

Meanwhile from Whitehall Godolphin spread the news 
throughout the town. The cannon of the Tower were fired; 
the bells were rung; copies of Marlborough’s note, struck 
off upon the presses, passed from hand to hand. A wave of 
enthusiasm swept all classes. The streets were filled with 
cheering crowds. Bonfires and illuminations disputed the 
night. “ Never were such demonstrations of joy since the 
laying of London stone.” 1 Nor were these rejoicings un¬ 
warranted. Indeed, they arose from the smallest part of 
what had happened. Every one could understand that the 
Grand Monarch had had a drubbing, and that Marlborough 
had caught his famous general, old Tallard, the Ambassador, 
well known at St James’s, and packed him in his coach. But 
few could measure the consequences, and none could foresee 
how the fortunes of Britain would now broaden through the 
centuries. 

The news of Blenheim came also to Versailles. A few 
days before the battle there had been a splendid evening 
fete at the Court. The most brilliant society in Europe 
was assembled, and the warm, delicious night favoured the 
festivities. Upon a triumphal car attended by warriors and 
nymphs the God of War was drawn past the dais on which 
the Great King sat, and Louis XIV displayed a lively pleasure 
in accepting his dutiful salute. Then followed an allegorical 
representation of the state of Europe, in which all its rivers 
played their parts. The Thames, the Scheldt, the Rhine, the 
Meuse, the Neckar, and also the Danube made their sub¬ 
mission to the assured pre-eminence of the Seine. The fes¬ 
tival culminated in a prodigy of fireworks designed to bring 

1 Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne: Blenheim, 397. 
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home to the numerous and exalted company a vivid picture 
of modem war. 

An even more arresting topic occupied the Court. A 
dispute had arisen between two of the highest nobles upon 
their respective precedence. The historical argument ran back 
through the centuries, and raised at various stages some of the 
most delicate issues that had ever concerned a Board of Green 
Cloth. The whole Court was divided upon the question, 
and a solemn tribunal had been appointed to resolve it. The 
keen interest of the King in the matter was well known, and 
his calm suspension of judgment admired. The intriguing 
dilemma even interested the common people, and while the 
whole vast palace was thronged with courtier-notables, there 
was also a concourse upon its approaches. The imminence 
of the verdict kept all minds on tenterhooks. But one 
afternoon rumours began to spread of something ugly which 
had happened in Bavaria, and presently it was known that 
a courier from one of the armies in the field had been 
conducted by Chamillart to the King. They all had some¬ 
thing else to talk about after that. 

We must return to the Danube. Hare in his Journal says 
that as the night fell 

His Grace gave orders about dressing the wounded men and 
putting them under cover. Then he made a separation of the 
French prisoners, which amounted to eleven or twelve thousand 
men. They had at least as many more killed and wounded. 
These prisoners, with their generals, being divided and disarmed 
were ordered to the adjacent villages in the rear of our Army, 
guarded by several squadrons of Horse Dragoons. The Author 
was commanded by General Churchill to go along with that part 
which was escorted by Colonel Wynne, to take a list of the French 
generals and other officers, and he humbly conceives it may not 
be thought improper or impertinent to recite this observation he 
made—viz., that after he had taken the generals names he went 
into a room where were at least 60 or 70 officers-suballerns, of 
which, some were blaming the conduct of their own Generals, 
others walking with their arms folded, others were laid down 
lamenting their hard fortune and complaining for want of refresh- 
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merit, till at last, abandoning all reflections of this nature, their 
chief concern was for their King, abundance of these muttering 
and plainly saying. Oh que dira le Roy 1 


Sergeant Millner sets forth with catcful pride the full tally 
of the slain, the wounded, and the captives . 1 The sergeant’s 


1 Genetals or noted Persons killed in the Field, > 
or drowned in the Danube ) 

The Quantity of Thirty Squadrons rushed into > 
the Danube and drowned, computed > 

Killed in the Time of the Battle, Officers included 
Wounded or disabled therein, Officers included 
Total killed and wounded, including the Thirty' 
Squadrons drowned, and Ten Battalions 
cut in Pieces, with the Quantity of Twenty- 
two Battalions otherwise killed and wounded 
in the Action 

Dcseitcd in the Battle and precipitate Retreat,! 

otherwise computed ' 

Total killed or drowned, wounded and deserted 


9 

4400 

6000 

8000 


18409 


JOOO 


23409 


Note, That Three Generals of the nfotesaid Nine were assuredly wounded, but no 
Account could be had of the other Six, whether killed in tire Pield, or drowned in the 
Danube ; but certainly they were left in either of the twain ; amongst which there was 
Four Marquises, Two Counts, and one Duke, whose Names I have here omitted. 


Taken, Count Tallard, their Captain General, Four' 
Lieutenant Generals, Six Major Generals, 
and Eight Brigndieis, Three other Colonels 
of Horse, Thtce of Dragoons, and Thirteen - 
of Foot; most Counts, Marquises, Princes, 
Dukes and Barons, besides Three Marquises, 
and One Prince Captain of the Gen d’armes' 
Besides all the Lieutenants, Colonels and Majors’ 
of the aforesaid Twenty-eight Battalions, 
and Twelve Squadrons of Dragoons, each ’ 
computed to be compleat thereof 
Of Captains and subaltern Officers, computed 1 

accordingly 1 

In the Twenty-eight Battalions of Centinels, &c. > 
with some Stragglers, that fell into Blenheim I 
In the Twelve Squadrons, including also somei 
Stragglers, and otherwise J 

Total of the whole killed or drowned, wounded, 1 
taken and deserted J 


4i 


64 


1093 

12200 

1800 


38609 


By the several particular Accounts of the Enemies Loss, it appears that of the Sixty 
Thousand Men their Army consisted of before the Battle, there escaped but Twenty-one 
Thousand Three Hundred and Ninety One. Besides, there were several noted Persons 
and others taken by the other Allies, which I never found to insert herein. 

The Enemy were industrious enough in concealing their particular Losses, but 
whether of these two Particulars it be, it matters not much; doubtless their Loss was 
very great In every Respect whatsoever; being conquered, beat and quite defeated; 
although Eight Thousand Men stronger than the Allies Army, besides being strongly 
posted with the Advantage of the Ground. . . . 

Taken of War Utensils or Trophies, one Hundred Cannon, Twenty-four Mortars, 
One Hundred Seventy One Standards, One Hundred Twenty Nine Pair of Colours, 
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catalogue of grisly spoils, although a little sanguine, has not 
been seriously challenged by the estimates of later tim es. 
The casualties of the allies were certainly not less than the 
12,700 which he has recorded. Indeed, the later details of 
the British losses would seem to raise this figure consider¬ 
ably. The confederate army had lost by fire and steel nearly 
a quarter of its numbers. Six thousand lay dead upon the 
field, and the thirty-five or forty thousand hale men who 
stood to arms on August 14 , worn out by their prodigious 
exertions and sleepless nights, had, besides their own six or 
seven thousand wounded and an equal number of the enemy 
wounded, twelve thousand prisoners on their hands: in all 
twenty-five thousand to tend or guard. 

Considering that the whole impulse and vigour of the 
war emanated from Marlborough and Eugene, how generously 
they hazarded their lives and fortunes, and the immense 
personal contribution of their genius, it is remarkable that 
the negative, passive, or selfish elements which composed 
the mass of the alliance should have been so ready to criticize 
any shortcomings in those to whom they owed their salva¬ 
tion. But many who were incapable of even dreaming of 
the superb event which the two heroic men had produced 
were sharp enough soon to complain that the battle of 
Blenheim was not followed by a pursuit. The circumstances 
in which Marlborough decided not to renew the action against 
Marsin in the sunset of August 13 have already been described. 
But why,itwas asked, were Marsin andthe Elector notfollowed 
hotly in succeeding days ? They had crossed the Danube 
at Lauingen on the 14th, burning the bridges behind them. 
On the 16th and 17th they were at Ulm, protected by the 
fortress. Was it not possible to overtake them there? 

Seventeen Pair of Kettle Drums, Fifteen Pontons, Twenty-four Barrels, and Eight 
Casks of Silver, Thirty-four fine Coaches, Three Hundred loaded Mules, and Three 
Thousand Six Hundred Tents, standing and struck. 

In the Confederates gaining this compleat, honourable, glorious, ever-renowned, 
memorable Conquest, and triumphant heroical Victory, over and against the pioud 
and lofty French Army and Bavarians at Hochstat, August zd, their Loss was computed 
Twelve Thousand Seven Hundred and Fifty-eight Men, killed and wounded, including 
Two Hundred and Seventy-four that were lost by Desertion, or otherwise taken 
morodlng in the Time of our Army’s Abode in Bavatla. . , . 
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The rapid movements before the battle and the sudden 
addition of thousands of prisoner-mouths above the pre¬ 
scribed population of the camp was paralysing. Bread was 
the imperious need. The Austrian Military History says 
revealingly: 

The commissariat of the Danube army, which till now had 
only been asked to supply the needs of the troops during a slow 
change of villages, had suddenly to call to life an organization 
which would probably have to follow the army to the Rhine 
almost at once. The principal lack was again money to buy 
what was required in Franconia and collect transport; while 
in the neighbouring Bavaria the requisition commands found 
everything charred and devastated and the farms and monas¬ 
teries abandoned by the inhabitants. It was already a bitter 
revenge. 1 

This, added to the burden of the prisoners and the 
wounded, is an ample explanation. It was with difficulty 
indeed that the army moved forward on the 14th about 
four miles into a position opposite the Elector’s old strong¬ 
hold and bridgeheads, Lauingen and Dillingen. Here they 
remained for four days. 

Lord Acton, in the exiguous but much-esteemed lectures 
which were almost all he gave to the world as the results 
of his life of study and capacious knowledge, said of the 
battle: 

Eugene at that moment was the most renowned commander 
in Europe. Marlborough was better known as a corrupt intriguer 
who owed his elevation to the influence of his wife at Court, 
who would disgrace himself for money, who bad sought favour at 
Si Germains by betraying the expedition to 'Brest. Blenheim altered 
the relative position of the two men in the eyes of the world. 
It was known that the day had been won not by the persistent 
slaughter of brave soldiers, but by an inspiration of genius 
executed under heavy fire with all the perfection of art. In the 
midst of the struggle Marlborough had suddenly changed his order of 
battle , gathered his squadrons on a new line , and sent them against the 

1 Feldzilgt, vi, jjo. 
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French centre , with infantry supports . He did what Napoleon was 
vainly entreated to do in his last engagement. That is what 
suggested the simile of the angel, and what Addison meant by 
the words : “ Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 
The great Eugene had done well, as he always did. The 
Englishman had risen in a single day to the foremost rank of 
generals. And England rose with him. 1 

The reader who has persevered in this account will judge 
for himself the early sentences of this rare deliverance : but 
in his military comments the great mute student, though 
complimentary, is wrong. On the plainest reading of facts 
there was no “ sudden change in Marlborough’s order of 
battle,” no “ gathering of his squadrons on a new line.” 
Marlborough’s part throughout was to conquer the French 
right and centre. This he could only do by carrying the main 
body of his army across the Nebel between Blenheim and 
Oberglau and outfighting Tallard on the open plain. It 
would be a great help to him to capture Blenheim, and he 
assuredly bid high for the prize. But if he had taken Blen¬ 
heim in the early afternoon he could never have moved the 
mass of his army through the village or across the water- 
meadows between it and the Danube. There would still 
have remained the task, so full of danger, of bringing his 
army across the Nebel and forming a line of battle beyond it. 
Short of the capture of Blenheim, nothing could help him 
more in this than the attracting into the village of the largest 
number of French infantry. For either purpose he must 
make the same kind of furious attack which he had led on the 
enemy’s right at the Schellenberg. But the failure to storm 
the village required no alteration in his general plan. As we 
have seen, only one brigade of infantry and a few squadrons 
of cavalry were withdrawn from Cutts’ command, and these 
used to wall off the enemy in Blenheim from interfering with 
the main advance, which once it began proved, as Marl¬ 
borough had expected, irresistible. There was therefore no 
change of the plan, which, in fact, unfolded methodically, 
hardly modified at all by the convulsions of battle. 

1 Lectures in Modem History, p. 259. 
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The one great hazard which Marlborough was forced to 
run was the crossing of the rivulet and its marshes. On this 
his judgment and much else were staked. He achieved it by 
the peculiar tactical arrangement of his lines of horse and 
foot, which arose from his understanding of the new power 
of firearms. It should not be assumed that Tallard could 
have prevented the passage by attacldng earlier with his 
whole cavalry. He might well have worn them out against 
the fire of the steady and well-trained infantry of Marl¬ 
borough’s first line. Yet this operation and the passage of 
the Ncbcl was at once the main, the most original, and the 
most dangerous part of the plan. When in the morning 
Eugene rode off to attack the much larger numbers of 
Marsin’s army, and thought also of the task which his 
comrade must perform or perish, he may well have felt that 
their burden had been fairly divided. 

Meanwhile the victors triumphed. A solemn thanks¬ 
giving service was celebrated with joy-fire of musketry, and 
triple discharges of cannon. Marlborough’s bearing towards 
the captives won general admiration. “ Whereas Prince 
Eugene was harsh,” wtote Saint-Simon, “the Duke of 
Marlborough treated them all, even the humblest, with the 
utmost attention, consideration, and politeness, and with a 
modesty perhaps more distinguished than his victory .” 1 . . . 
The rank and file of the prisoners reserved to him received 
by his orders every possible comfort and favour. Some of 
the interchanges have been preserved: 

Marlborough : I am very sorry that such a cruel misfortune 
should have fallen upon a soldier for whom I have had the highest 
regard. 

Tallard : And I congratulate you on defeating the best 
soldiers in the world. 

Marlborough : Your Lordship, I presume, excepts those 
who had the honour to beat them. 2 

All the Frenchmen of every tank showed the keenest 

1 Sainl-Simon, Mimires , iv, 130. 

* Hlsioire do Jean Churchill, il, 11; Tbs Lives of the Two Illustrious Generals, p. 73. 
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admiration for the Great Twin Captains, as they were already 
regarded, and clustered round them in curiosity. The soldi erl y 
bearing of a French private to whom Marlborough spoke 
drew from him the remark, “ If the King of France had many 
men like you, he would soon be victorious.” To which 
the soldier, somewhat unkindly to his superiors who stood 
around, rejoined, “It is not men like me he lacks, but a 
general like you.” A trumpet was sent with a small escort to 
fetch Tallard’s own coach from the enemy’s lines, and every 
personal consideration was shown to him. Marlborough had 
known him well in London, and the Marshal’s misfortunes 
commanded his sympathy in a peculiar degree. Not only 
was Tallard wounded, a captive, a discredited general, a 
broken man, but his son had been slain at his side. And 
Marlborough rendered him one act of real kindness. He 
enabled the ruined commander to give his own account of 
his conduct and of the battle promptly to Louis XIV. 
Tallard’s friend the Marquis de Silly, also a prisoner, was 
on the 18th given two months’ parole and a safe-conduct 
through Germany by the Duke’s express direction. 1 
No greater service could be rendered to a man in Tallard’s 
position; and yet a cynic might observe that allied interests 
would be in no way prejudiced by any controversy that 
might arise between the Marshal who had been taken and 
the Marshal who had escaped. 


John to Sarah 


August 14 


Before the battle was quite done yesterday I wrote to my 
dearest soul to let her know that I was well, and that God had 
blessed her majesty’s arms with as great a victory as has ever been 
known ; for prisoners I have the marshal de Tallard, and the 
greatest part of his general officers, above 8000 men, and near 
1 joo officers. In short, the army of M, de Tallard, which was 
that which I fought with, is quite ruined; that of the elector of 
Bavaria, and the marshal de Marsin, which prince Eugene fought 
against, I am afraid has not had much loss, for I can’t find that 
he has many prisoners. As soon as the elector knew that 


1 Marlborough to the Duke-Regent of Wtittemberg, Dispatetm, p . 147, 
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monsieur de Tallard was like to be beaten, he marched off, so 
that I came only time enough to see him retire. ... I am so very 
much out of order with having been seventeen hours on horse¬ 
back yesterday, and not having been able to sleep above three 
hours last night, that I can write to none of my friends. How¬ 
ever I am so pleased with this action that I can’t end my letter 
without being so vain as to tell my dearest soul that within the 
memory of man there has been no victory so great as this; and 
as I am sure you love me entirely well, you will be infinitely 
pleased with what has been done, upon my account as well as 
the great benefit the public will have. For had the success of 
prince Eugene been equal to his merit, we should in that day’s 
action have made an end of the war. 1 

John to Sarah Steinhexm 

August 18 

I have been so very much out of order for these four or five 
days that I have been obliged to be let blood, which I hope will 
set me right; for I should be very much troubled not to be able 
to follow the blow we have given, which appears greater every 
day than another, for we have now above 11,000 prisoners. I 
have also this day a deputation from the town of Augsburg to 
let me know that the French were marched out of it yesterday 
morning, by which they have abandoned the country of Bavaria, 
so that the orders are already given for the putting a garrison 
into it. If we can be so lucky as to force them from Ulm, where 
they are now all together, m shall certainly then drive them to the 
other side of the Rhine,* After which we flatter ourselves that the 
world will think we have done all that could have been expected 
from us. 

This day the whole army has returned their thanks to Almighty 
God for the late success, and I have done it with all my heart; 
for never victory was so complete, notwithstanding that they 
were stronger than we, and very advantageously posted. But 
believe me, my dear soul, there was an absolute necessity for the 
good of the common cause to make this venture, which God 
has so blessed. . . . My dearest life, if we could have another 
such a day as Wednesday last, I should then hope we might 

1 Cose, 11 , 6. 

2 This shows that Marlborough never even contemplated an attempt to cut off the 

retreating army. He was in the grip of Supply, 
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have such a peace as that I might enjoy the remaining part of my 

life with you . 1 

Every one could see, as Lediard says, that “ the Face of 
Affairs was wholly changed.” 2 The first decision of Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene was to bring in the Margrave. There 
was no sense in besieging Ingolstadt when the whole of 
Bavaria must almost certainly fall into their hands by a treaty. 
Augsburg and Memmingen had already been abandoned by 
their French garrisons, and their deputations were at Marl¬ 
borough’s headquarters imploring government and pro¬ 
tection. Ulm was obviously the first objective; and 
for that siege the cannon deployed before Ingolstadt was 
required. Evidendy the two captains had conscience-pricks 
about the Margrave, and were anxious to deprecate his 
jealousy and wrath. Above all, they must persuade him to 
relinquish the virgin fortress whose capture might have 
consoled him for absence from the victory. Their methods 
were elaborate. An officer was sent with letters making two 
requests. The first was that the Margrave should adjudicate 
the division of the prisoners, and especially the prisoners of 
note, between the two successful commanders; the second 
that he should march at once widi all his troops and siege 
train to join them. The Margrave had received with 
incredulity the first accounts of the batde. As the tremendous 
facts and the new situation impressed themselves upon him 
amazement gave way to that bitter rancour which was thence¬ 
forward to hinder the allied cause, and make himself the 
butt of Europe. Still, on public grounds he was bound to 
rejoice. Fie could hardly repulse the compliment and implied 
superiority of rank of being arbiter upon the captives. 
Forthwith he assigned Marshal Tallard and his principal 
officers to Marlborough’s share, and made an agreeable 
partition of the rest. In this mood he agreed to join his 
co-generals, and, leaving a dozen squadrons to blockade 
Ingolstadt, ascended the Danube by regular marches. The 
three generals were again united on the 2jth. 

Marshal Marsin and the defeated French made haste to 

1 Coxe, II, 8. * Lediard, I, 447. 
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quit Ulm. They left a garrison of nine weak French and 
Bavarian battalions in the fortress for the sole purpose of 
bargaining an honourable capitulation which would safe¬ 
guard the future of the several thousand grievously wounded 
officers and men who could accompany them no farther. On 
the 2.0th they retreated to Tuttlingen, reduced to no more 
than sixteen thousand men. All the French had but one 
thought—to return to France. But for the Elector of Bavaria 
the question was more difficult. 

On the night of the battle when he met d’Arco in the 
market-place of Lcipheim (a village behind the field), he 
had cried out to him, “ The devil take me if I know what 
to do now.” Indeed hard choices lay before Max Emmanuel. 
Should he make peace with the Emperor and return chastened 
to his country, or should he cast in bis lot as a soldier with 
France, and as a throneless prince with the Grand Monarch ? 
Honour, frequently embarrassed, now pointed to Versailles; 
but his interest was more evenly divided. He sent to in¬ 
quire from Marlborough whether the conditions which he 
had rejected before the battle were still open. He was 
answered that the accretions of territory could no longer 
be offered, but that if he would desert the French and furnish 
a contingent of eight thousand men, he should be restored to 
his dominions, and receive an annual subsidy from England 
and Holland. Marlborough, Eugene, and Wratislaw had only 
with th e greatest difficulty procured the consent of the Emperor, 
now much stiffened, to such arrangements. These seemed 
large inducements for a man i n the Elector’s plight. Moreover, 
his wife, for whom he had developed another brief spell of 
romantic affection, made an effort to join him in Marsin’s camp 
at Tuttlingen. Escorted by 14 squadrons of Bavarian horse, 
who perhaps would have been more useful in the battle, 
she quitted Munich with five children. The allied troops 
occupying Memmingen forced her to return to the city. 

The spectacle which was next presented of the Elector 
refusing tire favourable terms which were pressed upon him, 
separating himself from his country, from his family, and 
from his home, at the imperious call of honour, was 
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impressive. In fact, however, the position was not so simple. 
As Vicar-General of the Spanish Netherlands, Max Emmanuel 
had another sphere of action in the North. All the Spanish 
troops in Belgium were subject to his orders. He could 
bring with him his own handful of Bavarians. He still 
believed that France was invincible; but if he were mistaken 
there was always another possibility. He might make an 
arrangement with the allies, and especially with die Dutch, to 
whom the independence of the barrier state was an idol. To 
come to terms with the Emperor about Bavaria at this juncture 
was certainly to sacrifice the interests he priszed so dearly in 
Belgium: whereas a treaty with the Dutch about Belgium 
would naturally carry with it the restoration of his own 
Hereditary Lands. No one can prove that such considerations 
found any place in his mind. They were, however, certainly 
present at die council-table of Louis XIV. The King, while 
deeply touched by the Elector’s misfortune, was surprised at 
the stern sacrifice of all that men hold dear which he had 
apparently so easily made at honour’s call. Chivalric sentiment 
did not usually by itself, according to the long observation of 
the Great King, carry princes so far as that. As we shall see, 
the movements and conduct of the Elector in the Nedierlands 
were watched with vigilance and suspicion from Versailles. 
Meanwhile some arrangement had to be made about Bavaria, 
and the Electress was empowered by her husband to treat 
with Wratislaw for an interim convention. 

John to Sarah Sqfelingen 

Augur/ 2T 

The poor electress has taken five of her children with her, and 
is following her husband, who seems to be abandoned to the 
French interest. Prince Eugene and I have offered him by a 
gentleman that is not yet returned that if he will join in the 
common cause against France, he shall be put in possession of his 
whole country, and receive from the queen and Holland 400,000 
crowns yearly, for which he should only furnish the allies with 
8000 men; but I take it for granted he is determined to go for 
France and abandon his own country to the rage of the Germans. 1 

1 Cojce, il, 13. 
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John to Sarah Augmt ZJ 

The elector of Bavaria has sent his wife and children back to 
Munich, and this morning by a trumpet has writ to me, and in it 
a letter to the electress open. It has made my heart ache, being 
very sensible how cruel it is to be separated from what one loves. 
I have sent it to her by a trumpet of my own, with assurances, 
that her answer shall be carefully delivered to the elector, for I 
take pleasure in being easy when the service does not suffer by it. 1 

The best—indeed, almost the only possible—route for 
Marsin and the defeated army lay through the Black Forest 
and by the tracks around Villingen along which Tallard had 
journeyed to his fate a few weeks before. They hoped that 
Villcroy as soon as he learned of the disaster would come 
to their assistance, and they hesitated to enter the forest- 
defiles of the mountains without hearing from him. They 
counted upon him not only for the protection of his army, 
but, what was even more vital, for the organization of the 
supplies without which they must have starved. 

On August 17 Villeroy at Erlach was at length advancing 
against the Lines of Stollhofen in pursuance of the King’s 
orders. That night the first reports reached him of an awful 
disaster upon the Danube. So far he had received no 
message from Marsin or from Versailles. What he heard 
was enough to arrest his movement. He waited in suspense 
during the next two days : but on the 19th, when Marsin’s 
courier arrived, he resolved, without waiting for orders from 
Versailles, to march forthwith to the rescue of his defeated 
comrades. The decision does credit to his strategic compre¬ 
hension. Only a Marshal enjoying his high favour would 
have dared to abandon the task so insistently prescribed by 
the King. Forthwith he set to work to bake bread and 
collect biscuit and transport, and marched with all his 
force along Tallard’s old route towards Villingen. The 
fortress was still held by the Germans, but the neighbouring 
tracks were open. He arrived on the 23 rd, and the next day 
the beaten army fell into his arms and upon his provision- 
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trains. They were a tragic remnant. The Elector had but 
three thousand Bavarians and Marsin thirteen thousand 
French. Their horses were devoured by the contagious 
disease which had already played so recognizable a part in 
the story. Their officers and men were infected with the 



not less dangerous virus of defeat and sense of hopeless 
inferiority which they had contracted upon the Hochstadt 
battlefield. Their despondency and lack of discipline spread 
throughout the ranks of their rescuers, and only a passionate 
wish to return to France held them all together. They 
marched by Freiburg, Hornberg, Offenburg, and ICehl, 
and crossed the Rhine at Strasburg on the last day of 
August. 

Thus ended finally the design of Louis XIV against the 
Empire, and his far-reaching Bavarian intrigue. The sixteen 
thousand war-broken men who trudged across the Strasburg 
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bridges represented the fragments of three powerful armies: 
first, the Bavarian army of 3 5 battalions and 5 5 squadrons; 
secondly, the army of Villars (afterwards of Marsin) of 60 
squadrons and 50 battalions, together with Tallard’s rein¬ 
forcements, equal in themselves to 20 battalions; and, 
thirdly, Tallard’s own army of 40 battalions and 50 squadrons. 
The total effort in the two campaigns could scarcely be 
measured by less than 150 battalions and 170 squadrons, or 
upward of a hundred and fifty thousand men. For all this and 
the vast ambitions and policies involved nothing remained 
but the dispirited sixteen thousand who gasped with relief 
when their weary feet touched again the soil of France. The 
Scarlet Caterpillar had not traversed the map of Europe in 
vain. 

Blenheim is immortal as a battle not only because of the 
extraordinary severity of the fighting of all the troops on 
the field all day long, and the overwhelming character of 
the victory, but because it changed the political axis of 
the world. This only gradually became apparent. Even 
a month after all the facts were known, measured, and 
discounted, scarcely any one understood what transforma¬ 
tions had been wrought. Until that August day the states¬ 
men of every country must contemplate the prospect of the 
Elector of Bavaria supplanting the House of Hapsburg in the 
Imperial crown, with Munich instead of Vienna as the capital 
of Central Europe. Yet this Prince, should he become so bright 
a luminary, would be himself a planet only in the system of 
the Sun King. Spain and Italy would have their appointed 
orbits around the parent of light. The vast new regions 
opening beyond the oceans to the consciousness of man, 
those distant constellations, would shine with brightening 
gleams upon a French Monarchy of Europe and a dominant 
Gallican Church. The sullen and awkward Dutch and boorish 
English would perforce conform to the august design. Their 
recalcitrancy would be but the measure of their sufferings. 

All this glittering fabric fell with a crash. From the 
moment when Louis XIV realized, as he was the first to 
realize, the new values and proportions which had been 
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established on August 13, he decided to have done with war. 
Although long years of bloodshed lay before him, his object 
henceforward was only to find a convenient and dignified 
exit from the arena in which he had so long stalked 
triumphant. His ambition was no longer to gain a glorious 
dominion, but only to preserve the usurpations which he 
regarded as his lawful rights, and in the end this again was to 
shrink to no more than a desperate resolve to preserve the 
bedrock of France. 

On the field of Blenheim also sank the fortunes of the House 
of Stuart. The collapse of the Grand Alliance and the 
hegemony of France in Europe must have brought with them 
so profound a disintegration of English political society that 
for perhaps a century at least vassalage under a French- 
imposed king might well have been our fate. However, a 
different tale was told by the good behaviour on August 13 
of Cutts, Churchill, Orkney, Cadogan, Blood, Lumley, 
Ingoldsby, Rowe, many Captain Blaclcadders, and Parkers and 
Sergeant Millners, with their dauntless rank and file, marching 
onward behind the swords of Marlborough and Eugene. 

The terror of the French armies was broken. Forty years 
of successful war, the invasion of so many countries, few and 
minor reverses, and these repaired by victory upon a hundred 
fields, had brought a renown before which, even while they 
still resisted, the most stubborn opponents bowed their 
heads. French generals and French troops believed them¬ 
selves to be, and were largely accepted throughout the Con¬ 
tinent as, a superior military order. All this was changed 
by the Danube batde. Here was defeat, naked, brutal, 
murderous; defeat in spite of numbers ; defeat by manoeuvre 
and defeat by force. The prolonged severity of the fighting 
and the extraordinary losses of the victors proved the reality 
of the test. But to all this was added the sting of disgrace 
and ridicule. A surrender in mass of the finest infantry of 
France, the most famous regiments disarmed wholesale on the 
battlefield, the shameful confusion and collapse of command in 
Blenheim village, the overthrow of the French cavalry front 
to front by sword against pistol, their flight while their 
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cotntades perished—all these hideous disillusionings had now 
to be faced. And with them also arose the red star of the island 
troops. Their discipline, their fighting energy, their readiness 
to endure extraordinary losses, the competence and team- 
play of their officers, the handiness of their cavalry and field 
artillery, their costly equipment and lavish feeding, their self- 
assured, unaffected disdain of foreigners, became the talk of 
Europe. There was a quality in their attacks upon the 
Schcllenberg and the village of Blenheim, earnest, downright, 
and violent, which seemed to raise the fierceness of the war 
to a new degree. Few they were, but thenceforward they 
were marked men. Soon we shall see Louis XIV writing 
special instructions to his marshals that in any order of battle 
“ the best troops should be placed opposite the English.” 

And their Chief 1 Here indeed was a portent. “ The day 
at Hochstadt,” wrote Napoleon’s historian, “froze with 
horror the Patty of the Two Ctowns. Thenceforward the 
name of Marlborough became as it were a new power which 
entered into the confederacy and upheld it by a terror, the 
profound marks of which the passage of a century has not 
effaced,” 1 

1 Histoirc de Jean Churchill, il, i. 
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THE RETURN TO THE RHINE 

A UGUST 1704 was glorious to the British arms by sea as 1704, 
i\well as by land. Rooke had entered the Mediterranean September 
early in May with a superior Anglo-Dutch fleet. The French 
had, however, determined finally to abandon the Channel and 
the Narrow Seas, and the Comte de Toulouse had already 
sailed from Brest to join the Toulon squadron. Rookc’s 
prime task was to prevent the junction of these forces. Be¬ 
yond this he was to threaten the Spanish coasts so as to draw 
the enemy troops from resisting the invasion of Spain from 
Portugal, and finally he was to establish contact with the Duke 
of Savoy. In pursuance of these various instructions the 
Admiral had for three days in May demonstrated before 
Barcelona, landed marines, bombarded the town, and tested 
the feeling of the inhabitants. The fortress appeared impreg¬ 
nable, but the temper of the people was found most favourable 
to the Austrian claimant and, as usual, sharply opposed to the 
rest of Spain. Rooke failed after strenuous efforts to prevent 
the junction of the Brest fleet and the Toulon squadron, 
and for the moment the superiority passed to the French, 

But in the middle of June he was joined in Lagos Bay by 
reinforcements under Sir Qoudesley Shovell and was once 
again the stronger. Efforts were now made by Methuen 
from Lisbon to induce Rooke to make another attempt 
upon Cadiz, but the admiral had had enough of Cadiz and, 
forced to act against his natural inclinations, he resolved in 
July to attack Gibraltar. This endeavour was crowned with 
great and unexpected success. The bombardment began on 
the 21st, While the forts were engaged by the fleet the 
Prince of Hesse, who was the life and soul of all these 
amphibious operations, landed on the isthmus and cut the 
fortress from the mainland, and an English captain, Edward 
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Whittaker, apparently upon his own suggestion, landed upon 
the Mole and captured the silenced batteries. On July 24/ 
August 4 the governor capitulated. The losses of the fleet 
were equal to the whole strength of the garrison, which was 
no more than three hundred men. 

Gibraltar was at that time only a roadstead, and until the 
new moles were built a generation later could afford no 
permanent base fot the fleet. But the magnificent aspect of 
the Rock and its position at the gateway of the Mediterranean 
were already strongly stamped upon the minds of both 
Louis XIV and Marlborough. The Great King sent the most 
urgent orders for its immediate recapture, and Marlborough 
as soon as this news reached him wrote that nothing should 
be grudged in its defence. Under imperative orders from 
Versailles the whole French fleet came forth to offer battle. 
O11 Sunday, August 13/24, the main fleets met before 
Malaga to fight the only general sea action of the war. 
Several detachments had weakened the Anglo-Dutch forces, 
and although Rooke ranged fifty-three ships in the line 
against fifty French, he could not be deemed the stronger. 
I-Iis ammunition had been depicted by the bombardment of Gib¬ 
raltar ; a thousand of his marines were ashore in garrison there, 
and his ships had been nearly six months from their home 
dockyards. Their bottoms were foul and their tackle in dis¬ 
repair. The French fleet, on the other hand, was in perfect order. 

In these circumstances the battle was long and bloody. 
All day from eleven in the morning till seven at night it raged 
in calm water with little attempt at manoeuvre. The fleets 
lay in closest action and cannonade, each enduring heavy 
losses and fighting with extreme stubbornness. As the 
evening approached both the van and the rear of the French 
line (i.e. a the right and left wings of their line of batde) recoiled, 
although their centre, says Rooke, “ did their duty very heartily 
and with great bravery.” The victorious squadrons of Shovell 
at one end of the line and Callcnburgh at the other could not 
press their advantage, and night fell with both fleets in 
the condition of which Shovell says “ by the time one is 
beaten ... the other is glad that the enemy has left him.” 
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In this sea battle the English lost more men killed than 
at Blenheim, and the casualties in the combined Anglo- 
Dutch fleet were nearly three thousand. Their shortage of 
ammunition caused the allied admirals the gravest anxiety 
for the morrow; but when daylight came the French, 
whose losses in men were even greater, had disappeared. 
No ships were sunk or captured on either side. The 
Comte de Toulouse re-entered Toulon claiming a victory 
for France. But, says the French historian candidly, the 
victory was one in which the vanquished, in default of 
laurels, gathered the fruits. 1 Never again in the War of the 
Spanish Succession did the French Navy challenge a general 
action. The capture of Gibraltar was therefore sealed by 
Neptune, and the allied command of the Mediterranean 
finally recognized. These were far-reaching events. 

When Louis XIV realized that Gibraltar could not be 
recovered by naval action, he ordered the concentration of an 
army for a siege of Gibraltar upon the greatest scale. The 
besieging forces, which ultimately amounted to fifty thousand 
men, were drawn from all parts of the peninsula. The land 
defence of Spain was fatally weakened and disorganized, and 
the monarchy of Philip V lay open to the invaders. This 
grave decision did not commend itself to Berwick. Indeed, 
he carried his opposition to the abandonment of the front 
against Portugal to such a point that Marshal Tesse was sent 
to replace him. That he was right on military grounds cannot 
be disputed. The physical consequences of the loss of Gib¬ 
raltar were overrated by the leaders of the Two Crowns; but the 
measures which they took to regain it proved the extraordinary 
moral significancewhich the Rock had acquired. No diversion 
could have been more effective, and no prize was more enduring. 

Meanwhile the position of the Duke of Savoy had become 
desperate. The plans ptepared for his punishment in the 
winter of 1703 came into full opetation in the spring. La 
Feuillade and Vendome beset him from different quarters, and 
one by one the remaining fortresses of Piedmont were reduced. 

1 Charles Bouiel de la Roncl&rc, Histoire de k Martin Fratifaw, vi (1932), 368. 
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The Emperor was incapable of sending any effective aid to 
his new ally, and the Sea Powers had other plans. Although 
his army of about thirty thousand men, opposed by double 
their numbers, defended themselves and their strongholds 
upon the whole with admirable constancy, the end of the 
campaign saw Victor Amadeus, with the remnants of his 
State, penned around Turin. But the strategic consequences 
of Blenheim and of Malaga revived his fortunes. On land 
the central power of France reeled under the stroke of the 
English general; at sea the command of the Mediterranean 
had fallen into the hands of the Admiralty. Although no 
actual succour in troops came to the hard-pressed Prince, the 
long arms of England, reaching deep into Central Europe and 
into the inland sea, now began to relieve him from the fierce 
pressures under which he was sinking. Could he but endure 
beyond the winter, all might be retrieved. 

As a part of the attack upon the Duke of Savoy which 
Louis XIV had planned for 1704, a new policy had been 
adopted in the Cevcnnes. Up to this point the rebels had 
been treated with merciless severity. But now the atrocities 
with which dc Broglie had blackened the countryside were 
replaced by the deft force and conciliation of Marshal Villars. 
Thither went this good servant of France to repair the loss 
of favour and repute he had suffered from his friction with 
the Elector of Bavaria. He pacified or suppressed during 
1704 the revolt of the Camisards. Their most audacious 
leader. Cavalier, was corrupted, like Benedict Arnold in the 
War of American Independence, by a high command in 
the French Army, and after various almost comical transi¬ 
tions died in 1740 as George IPs Governor of Jersey. 
The formidable character of the rebellion gradually faded. 
The dauntless and implacable were slowly run down and 
destroyed. Thus while their future strength upon the Medi¬ 
terranean seaboard was compromised, the French position 
seemed for the time being locally restored. 

After Blenheim there were still three months left of the cam¬ 
paigning season. Marlborough had no doubts how to use them. 
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He wished to take Ulm, and neutralize and pacify the rest of 
Bavaria by a treaty. Having thus completely mastered the 
Danube valley and freed the Empire from all immediate danger, 
he proposed without a day’s delay, except for supplies, to carry 
the entire army of the confederacy to the Rhine and thence to 
the Moselle. There he would establish the strongest possible 
forces in winter quarters for an advance towards Paris in the 
spring. Meanwhile he urged the Emperor directly and 
through Wratislaw to send substantial and speedy aid to the 
Duke of Savoy, and above all to make terms, involving some 
kind of Federal Home Rule, with the Hungarian insurgents. 
But the victory had seated the Emperor securely upon his 
ancient throne. He saw no reason to give in the days of 
regained strength what he had denied even in his worst straits 
and weakness. He and the proud incapables who surrounded 
him resented the interference of an English Parliamentary 
Government and a Dutch Republic in the domestic concerns 
of the Holy Roman Empire. All these Western ideas of con¬ 
stitutional right and self-determination for subject nation¬ 
alities were subversive of the very foundations of his House. 
He was grateful to Marlborough for the deliverance he had 
brought; but he was also grateful to that Providence without 
whose blessing men’s noblest efforts are vain, and whose 
strong arm required no reward but praise, for which the 
Church made regular provision. Moreover, the Emperor 
felt that he himself had contributed to the success of the 
allied army. Had he not prescribed the three days of solemn 
intercession on the very eve of the Danube cannonade? 

This affords the occasion for mentioning a minor episode 
upon which there is a large mass of correspondence. On 
June ij, when Marlborough was marching to the Danube, 
Wratislaw had conveyed to him a proposal from the Emperor 
to create him a sovereign prince of the Empire. He was to 
have a principality and a vote in the College or Diet of the 
Reich. There is no doubt that the Duke desited the proffered 
title. It would give him an altogether different position in the 
army and among the princes and notables who served under 
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liis orders. But besides this he was personally attracted by 
the idea of becoming a prince with the rank of Highness and 
inclusion in the charmed circle of Europe. It may be thought 
a pity that so great a man had such weaknesses. We must 
make him some allowances for the times in which he lived. 
These were not the days when such distinctions were dis¬ 
dained by men of mark, nor when serving democracy for its 
own sake was for all public personages a full reward. 

Marlborough handled this matter with his usual art of having 
a solid and becoming reason at every stage for getting what 
he wanted. lie wrote to Sarah and Godolpliin acquainting 
them with the Emperor’s offer, and dwelling on the em¬ 
barrassment which would be caused to the public service if 
he were called upon to refuse it. 

“ I know you wish the Queen and me so well,” he told 
Sarah, 

that you would be glad that nothing should be done that might 
do either of us hurt. Therefore my opinion of the matter is 
that there can be no inconvenience in allowing Count Wratislaw’s 
master to write to the Queen and ask her to consent for the doing 
of this and then to bring the letter to the Cabinet council . 1 

He added, “ I am very clear in my own opinion that if any¬ 
thing of this be to be done, it will have a much better grace 
for me when the business of the war is over.” The Emperor, 
however, on June 20 had signed a rescript instructing 
Wratislaw through his Minister in London, Hoffmann, to seek 
the sanction of the Queen. Harley as Secretary of State took 
him to Windsor at the aid of July, when Hoffmann stated 
that Marlborough had replied that “his ambition was limited 
to the Queen’s favours.” Sarah, as Marlborough had fore¬ 
seen, was even more opposed to this elevation than she had 
been to the dukedom. To her titles were the toys of 
fools, and religion too often only the mask for hypocrites. 
Anne, disregarding Sarah’s rather scornful smiles, gave her 
consent with evident pleasure, and there for the time the 
matter had rested. 

1 Coxc, i, 342. 
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But now after Blenheim thete is a letter from Wratislaw to 
the Emperor of August 22. 

. . . Marlborough came to me yesterday and asked me to 
write that if you were still most graciously inclined to raise him 
to the rank of Prince of the Empire, he considers that after this 
victory would be the right time. It was also for Your Majesty 
to name what territory or title he should have and bear. 1 

In his recuperation of spiritual health the Emperor began 
to see difficulties which had not previously occurred to him 
in creating Marlborough a prince of the Empire. Where 
was he to find the land for a principality? The Imperial 
estates were none too large. How was he to procure a seat 
for this English soldier in the supreme Diet of the Reich ? 
Such dignities and status ought not lightly to be bestowed 
upon new people. The Duke had certainly rendered dis¬ 
tinguished service to the house of Hapsburg, and was besides, 
by all accounts, a man of good appearance and manners. 
Still, he was by birth only a small country gentleman in an 
island where even the highest nobility were said to be uncouth. 
True, as Emperor he himself had authorized Hoffmann to 
obtain the sanction of Queen Anne for such a reward, and 
had allowed Wratislaw to press its acceptance upon Marl¬ 
borough. But he had, he confessed to himself, at that time 
been gravely harassed by the public dangers, and had hardly 
been able to measure so great a departure from custom with 
the precision which was incumbent upon him. However, 
he felt personally committed at least to the honorific grant, 
and trusted that, if promptly made, it might suffice. He 
wrote back on August 28 a most gracious letter to Marl¬ 
borough, addressing him as “Most Illustrious Cousin and 
most dear Prince.” 

I do with pleasure salute by these titles Your Dilection, whom 
I have freely and of my own accord admitted among the Princes 
of the Holy Roman Empire, not so much in consideration of your 
noble Family, as upon account of your Personal Merit, and your 
great Deserts towards me, my August House, and the Holy 
Roman Empire. I have desired that this public monument of 

1 Feldatfu, vi, 866. 
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honour, the greatest there is in Germany, which I have so justly 
conferred on you should remain. . . . 

These victories are so great, especially that near Hochstadt, 
past ages never having seen the like victory obtained over the 
French. . . . l 

But Marlborough had no mind to be treated in this way. 
He wanted no empty tide. He must have the principality and 
the vote. Without these the honour would become a source 
of merriment in every Court. He made all this plain in due 
course. 

Marlborough to Godolphin Wkissemderg> 

September 22 

Two days ago the count dc Wratislaw gave me a letter from 
the emperor, in which he acquaints me with having made me 
a prince of the empire. I am very much surprised, and so I told 
him, that such a step should be taken before I had the least 
notice. Besides, this was not the method in which it ought to 
be done, for the notice ought to be sent to the several princes 
of the empire; and the lands from whence I was to take my 
title to be named to them; for that T could not have a seat in the 
diet till I was master of an imperial fief in the empire. He said 
it was right, and that he would write to the emperor, and not 
own to any body that he has given me the letter. How¬ 
ever, I send you a copy, but desire nobody may sec it but Mr 
Secretary; for I believe the emperor must write another to 
me. 2 

Wratislaw’s correspondence with the Emperor upon this 
topic is instructive and diverting. Through it wc can sec 
the suave, steady pressure which was put upon him by Marl¬ 
borough, who all the time in his letters to Godolphin and 
Sarah was representing himself almost as the victim of inap¬ 
propriate rewards. After dwelling on the services which 
the Duke had rendered, to which he bluntly declared the 
salvation of the Imperial throne was due, Wratislaw wrote, 
" This man will be indispensable to your Majesty for many 
years to come. It would be the greatest error in State policy 
to offend him. 1 ” The lands must be found and the scat and 

1 Ledford, i, 419. * Coxe, 11 , 23, 
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vote in the Diet must be presented to the princes as an 
irrevocable decision. The lack of precedent would in itself 
make the compliment adequate to the action. “ I can assure 
your Majesty,” wrote the sagacious, if cynical, Envoy, “ that 
King Louis XIV would gladly give this man the finest pro¬ 
vince in France to have his aid.” Thus pressed, the Emperor 
exerted himself to overcome the difficulties. Though 
nothing was setded for many months to come, an estate 
about fifteen miles square was eventually carved out from 
the Imperial lands in Swabia to form the principality of 
Mindelheim. 1 

At the conference on August 25 the Margrave pronounced 
for the siege of Landau as an indispensable preliminary to 
any campaign on the Moselle. There was much to be said 
for this; the Germans were ail set upon it, and Marlborough 
did not seriously resist them. He knew they would never be 
willing to run risks upon the Moselle till they had Landau 
again in their hands. The strategic value of the place is 
apparent, and its capture by the allies in 1702 and recapture 
by the French in 1703 made it a trophy. It was agreed to 
concentrate upon the Rhine by Philippsburg. General 
Thtingen, with the siege train and fifteen thousand men, was 
left to reduce Ulm. With him stayed Wratislaw to negotiate 
the neutrality of Bavaria; and Marlborough and Eugene 
tarried for a few days, hoping for a speedy result. 

On August 23 the allied forces began their march for the 
Rhine. For the convenience of supply the three generals 
moved by separate routes through Wurtemberg. TheEnglish 
and the Danes regained at Gross Heppach the road by which 
they had come, and on the 31st were overtalcen at Mondelsheim 
by Marlborough. For a second time the redcoats were wel¬ 
comed in these German towns, and surely they might feel 
that this time the tributes were deserved. In June they had 
come as rescuers: in August they returned as victors. They 
had certainly made good their untactful promise “ to lend 

1 Klopp devotes twice as much space to this example of Marlborough’s pettiness 
as to the battle of Blenheim. 
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spirit to the Empire and spurs to the French.” Joy, gratitude, 
and jubilation hailed their homeward path. But little more 
than half of them were there to tread it. 

The concentration of the allies along the Rhine in the 
Philippsburg area was effected smoothly and punctually. 
Marlborough and Eugene arrived together, and the Margrave 
a few days later. Eugene had collected all the troops which 
had hitherto guarded the Lines of Stollhofcn. At this stage 
it was only the enemy who would have need of defensive 
systems. The open field belonged to the allies. Marlborough 
summoned the heavy artillery furnished by the Landgrave of 
Hesse, which he had been forced to leave at Mannheim and 
had used as a feint on his original march. The total strength 
of the confederates on the Upper Rhine now amounted to 
92 battalions and 181 squadrons. At this laic period in 
the campaign all the units on both sides were much reduced 
in numbers. “Above one half of our battalions,” wrote 
Marlborough (September 8) to Godolphin, “ arc extremely 
weak, so that if we come to action I intend to make the 
fourteen English battalions but seven, and to do the same 
thing to the Danes and Hessians, which will bring our 
battalions to seventy-eight.” The numerical and moral 
superiority of the confederates was, however, not disputable. 
During the 6th, 7th, and 8th, after personal reconnaissances 
by Marlborough and Eugene, the army crossed the two float¬ 
ing bridges which had been thrown by Philippsburg, and drew 
out on a seven-mile front before the Queich river, along which 
lay the French main forces. 

Louis XIV behaved with fortitude and dignity in the hour 
of misfortune. Fie made no reproaches and uttered no 
lamentations. He warmly commended Marshal Villctoy for 
spontaneously going to the relief of Marsin. He approved 
Marsin’s conduct and comforted him. He wrote magnani¬ 
mously to the Elector, declaring that he felt more sorrow for 
that unlucky prince than for his own troubles. His only 
comment upon Tallard was “ I grieve for Marshal Tallard, 
and I feel deeply his pain at the loss of his son.” Upon the 
military situation his outlook was broad. He wished indeed 
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that the campaign were at an end. But worse must be expected 
from the strength and elation of the enemy. A defensive was 
imposed upon the northern French armies till the longed-for 
day of winter quarters arrived. Meanwhile the strength 
of the confederate forces was plainly gathering about 
Philippsburg, and the report was received that Marlborough 
in great strength was 
marching thither with 
winged foot-steps (a tire- 
d’aile). In the midst of 
this Marsin had hurt his 
leg and was laid up at 
Strasburg. Villeroy had 
himself to hasten with 
every available man to the 
defence of the Queich. 

Here he fortified all the 
crossings with entrench¬ 
ments and palisades. By 
extreme efforts enough 
troops were gathered to 
raise his army to upward 
of 8j battalions and nz 
squadrons, which seemed 
adequate to hold so good a position. But the after-effects of 
Blenheim were destructive to all these expectations. 

Early on September 9 Marlborough, Eugene, and the 
Margrave marched south against the Queich with all their 
forces in battle array, resolved to force the passages by 
general battle on the following day. Villeroy felt himself 
unequal, in the despondent mood of the army, by which 
he was himself affected, to meet the attack. He ordered 
a retreat of twenty miles to the next tributary of the 
Rhine, the Lauter. The alacrity with which this command 
was obeyed exposed to the confederates the remarkable dis¬ 
order of the French. Marlborough followed them with the 
united army, and Villeroy thereupon retired another twenty 
miles to Hagenau and the line of the Moder. The Duke, to 
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whom another battle would have been most welcome, was 
both disappointed and surprised by the Marshal’s timidity. “ If 
they had not been the most frightened people in the 
world,” he wrote to Godolphin, “ they would never have 
quitted these two posts [positions].” “ I should never have 
believed,” wrote Chamillart to Marsin on September 19, 

that the consequences of the day of Hochstadt would be so 
disastrous as they now show themselves to be; so much so that 
now, only a month later, the enemy terrify Alsace and have it in 
their own choice to besiege this place or that, as they judge 
proper. This change is very perturbing and alarming for those 
unaccustomed to such great upheavals. God grant that we get 
out of it at no greater cost than we have already borne. 1 

Landau was now isolated and exposed. The Margrave 
undertook the siege, and Marlborough and Eugene covered 
him along the Lautcr. For greater convenience in supply 
one of the floating bridges at Philippsburg was towed 
upstream, and established close behind the junction of the 
Qucich and the Rhine. The fortress of Landau contained 
a garrison and nine battalions under a resolute governor, 
Laubanic, and before retreating Villeroy had thrown into it 
a mass of munitions and twelve months’ victuals. In the 
preceding year it had yielded to a French siege in thirty 
days, and it was therefore hoped that the same allowance 
would now be sufficient. If so there would still be time 
for Marlborough to develop his projects upon the Moselle. 
But the Imperial army was found deficient in all the apparatus 
of a first-class siege. It was said of them that they “ under¬ 
take sieges without cannon, ammunition or engineers with 
as much assurance as they did a war without money, credit 
or troops.” 2 Besides this a singular lethargy seemed to 
have overcome the Matgtave, whose foot, bruised at die 
Schellenberg, had begun to trouble him; and the progress of 
the works was judged by all observers to be unaccountably 
and unwarrantably slow. 

The King of the Romans, an agreeable youth inspited 

1 Rtidei', 11 , 8j. * Cowper Papers, ill, 48. 
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by the keenest admiration for Marlborough, now arrived in 
great state from Vienna to take nominal command of the 
operations. Although this was a formality, it aggravated 
the Margrave’s already festering internal griefs. He saw, 
with an irritation he scarcely troubled to conceal, that his 
reputation was eclipsed by the glory of Marlborough and 
Eugene. He had been kept out of Blenheim; he had been 
recalled ffomlngolstadt; and now an obsequious world would 
ascribe the honours of the capture of Landau to the heir to 
the Imperial throne. As the poet fulsomely sang of the 
young King: 

What tides of Glory to his Bosom ran. 

Clasped in th’ Embraces of the godlike man. 

The Margrave could hardly be expected to see Marlborough in 
so rosy a light. He resented both the domination and the bland 
dissembling of the English upstart, whom he conceived he 
had saved from disaster at the Schellenberg, and who had 
shown no gratitude even for that. Well, let him wait upon 
the siege, and wait also for his preposterous campaign on the 
Moselle. Imagine opening new operations at this season of 
the year! Was the man’s ambition insatiable ? Thus, we 
suppose, not without much evidence, did the Margrave chew 
his bitter cud. 

General Thtingen’s batteries had opened upon Ulm on 
September 8. The governor beat the chamade on the 
ioth, and the next day was allowed to march out with the 
honours of war. The Bavarians dispersed to their homes. 
Sickness and desertion were such that only nine hundred 
Frenchmen reached the Rhine. A great supply of muni¬ 
tions, including two hundred and fifty cannon and twelve 
hundred barrels of powder, fell to the captors; and the whole 
attacking force, with its much-needed siege train, set out for 
the Rhine and Landau. 

John to Sarah Weissbmb00rg 

Sept, ij, 1704 

* I had sealed my letter to you before I received the express of 
Ulm’s being surrendered, which place is of very great consequence, 
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for whilst we have it the French will never think of returning 
into that country, and besides it helps us to 20 regiments of 
foot, and as many of horse, for the better carrying on of the 
siege of Landau. I have had millions of letters from all parts 
of the world since this battle, but having heard nothing from 
21 [?] and 146 [?], 1 should be glad to know if they arc in London. 
I am going with Prince Eugene to dine with Prince Louis, in 
order to press him to open the trenches; fot should this siege 
last long it would make it very difficult for me to execute what 
I have very much at my heatt which is taking winter quarters 
on the Moselle; for I think that would put the Allies in a 
condition of opening the next campaign with great advantage; 
and tho I wish from my soul to stay at home with you, 1 should 
be glad to take any pains that might make it easy to my successor 
to succeed against France. . . . 

John to Sarah w cissemdourg 

Octr . 6, 1704 

* I didinlend to have gone to Landau yesterday, but the weather 
being ill, and the Aimy being in some difficulty for forage, I put 
off my going till to-morrow. The great mind I have to put 
the Army into winter quaitcts that I might think of coming to 
my dear soul, makes me believe the siege of Landau goes on very 
slowly. The duke Regent of Wirtemberg has given me eight 
horses and a callash, which I have not seen, but by the description 
I believe you will like it. 1 have ordered them into Holland, 
and if you please it shall be brought to England with me; for 
I have already here two sets of coach horses which will not be 
proper for England. 

Marlborough’s health, never robust, was seriously affected 
by the stresses through which he had passed. His shining 
armour of serenity was heavy to wear. Within was a highly 
sensitive nervous organism whose concealed fires consumed 
itself. In his hours of depression he longed to resign his com¬ 
mand, and wrote to Sarah almost as if his retirement were 
already arranged. Though prolonged intense strain did not 
exhaust his impulse, it deranged his system, A sense of pres¬ 
sure in the head followed what he calls “ the heating of his 
blood.” Two days after Blenheim he had had to be bled. 
This now-discredited old-world remedy always seems to have 
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relieved him. “ Evet since the battle/’ he wrote to Godolphin 
(August 17), “I have been so employed about our own 
wounded men and the prisoners, that I have not one hour’s 
quiet, which has so disordered me, that if I were in London 
I should be in my bed in a high fever.” 

And again (August 23): 

I am suffered to have so little time to myself that I have a 
continual fever on my spirits, which makes me very weak; but 
when I go from hence, I am resolved to go in my coach till 
I come to the Rhine, which I do not doubt will restore me to 
perfect health. Nothing but my zeal for her majesty’s service 
could have enabled me to have gone through the fatigues I have 
had for the last three months; and I am but too sure when I shall 
have the happiness of seeing you, you will find me ten years 
older than when I left England. I do not say this to complain, 
for I esteem myself very happy if I can make any return for her 
majesty’s goodness to me and mine. 1 

In the middle of September he was “ so uneasy with a cold 
fit of an ague ” that he could neither read Godolphin’s letter 
nor write in reply. 

On October 10 to Sarah : 

For thousands of reasons I wish myself with you. Besides I 
think if I were with you quietly at the lodge, I should have more 
health, for I am at this time so very lean, that it is extreme uneasy 
to me, so that your care must nurse me this winter, or I shall 
certainly be in a consumption. I am very sorry to hear you 
have so often returns of your illness, and I do with all my heart 
thank you for the resolution you have taken of letting the 
physicians try to cure you, which I hope in God they will, and 
that you may live many years after me, which both by my age 
and constitution you must do. a 

Sarah was distressed by her husband’s accounts of his 
health. She evidently urged him to wind up the campaign 
and come home. When could there be a better moment 
than after so great a victory ? Godolphin too was insistent. 
Parliament was meeting. The Captain-General’s presence 
was necessary in England to use the full political effect of 

1 Cose, ii, 27. * Ibid,, 28, 
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his success while all were dazzled by it. The advantage of 
his return was not lost upon the practised statesman. The 
sound maxim, “ Leave off a winner,” occurred to the gambler 
of Newmarket and the Whitehall card-tables. Why worry 
about Landau, and still more about the Moselle? Enough 
had been done for the Germans. Let them go into winter 
quarters, as, indeed, they desired. Embark the Queen’s 
troops at some handy place, and let the Rhine current bear 
them swiftly and easily back to Holland. Godolphin wrote 
to Harley: 

I am not very easy at their being so far engaged in the siege 
of Landau at this time of year; it may draw into length, and 
delay the Duke of Marlborough’s coming over. Besides that, 
it may expose him to new hazards. All these, in my opinion, 
had been better prevented, and the Empire might have been 
contented with seeing the French gone back over the Rhine. 

The fears of France, as well as the desires of Holland, were 
that he should have brought his army down the Rhine in boats; 
and 1 must own, that for my own part I should have liked that 
measure better; but I can believe in him [. Marlborough ] against my 
own senses . 1 

To Godolphin’s counsels Sarah artfully added descriptions 
of the improvements at Holywell which she knew would tempt 
the absent soldier, and, in no mood of spiteful gossip, but in 
pursuance of her strong, logical politics, she now began to 
play upon him in his tcndcrcst spot. When he felt he had done 
well, he longed for the appreciation of his countrymen, and 
especially of those who had doubted or opposed him. He 
might justly hope that what had happened in Germany would 
soften their rage against him, or at least leave them confounded 
in argument. Evidence to the contrary wounded him deeply. 
Sarah therefore darkened her letters with the vicious comments 
of the Tory Opposition. His replies show that she wrote 
out for him the most disparaging, damaging, and mischievous 
criticisms which she heard; and she was a good judge of 
these. She was resolved to make a breach between him and 
the Tories. 
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John bared his breast to these assaults. His reaction was 
magnificent. On August aj he wrote : 

I find by some of yours that I am very much obliged to 22 
[probably Lord Rochester] and some of his friends, that take 
the action of Donauworth [the Schellenberg] not to be a victory. 
I wish that and our last battle could have been obtained without 
the hazard of any but myself; his lordship then would not have 
complained. For this last action I will be answerable his friend 
the King of France will own the victory. It is not to be imagined 
with what precipitation they have quitted this country. 1 

Gross-Gartach 
Sept. 2 

... I am sure we can never bless God enough for the success 
he has given us, it being much above our own expectations. But 
if those sort of gendemen think there has not been enough done, 
I hope He will bless us with a farther success, which at last must 
bring us to happiness in spite of them, which shall be the prayers 
and endeavours of him that loves you dearly.® 

Sarah had passed on an Opposition sneer about Blenheim : 
“ It was true a great many men were killed or taken, but 
that to the French King was no more than to take a bucket 
of water out of a river,” John replied: 

What 92 [unknown] says of a bucket of water; if they will 
allow us to draw one or two such buckets more, I should think 
we might then let the river run quietly, and not much apprehend 
its overflowing and destroying its neighbours, or be much 
concerned whether 17 [Nottingham] or 21 [?] were in or out 
of humour. 3 

On October 20, in the last thrust of the campaign, Sarah 
extorted from him a justly famous letter: 

I do assure you as for myself, my pretending to be of no 
party is not designed to get favour, or to deceive anybody, 
for I am very little concerned what any party thinks of me; 
I know them both so well that if my quiet depended upon either 
of them, I should be most miserable, as I find happiness is not 
to be had in this world, which I did flatter myself might have 
been enjoyed in a retired life. I will endeavour to leave a good 
1 Coxc, 3 i, 43. 8 Ibid, 8 Ibid., 44, 
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name behind me m tountties that have hardly any blessing but that of 
not knowing the detested names of whig and lory .*■ 

But side by side with all this despondency, physical and 
political—the shadow of brilliant success—a supreme desire 
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to bring the war to a victorious end by the surest and speediest 
means possessed the general who was constantly accused of 
prolonging it for his own advantage. After the capture of 
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Gibraltar and the battle of Malaga the combined Anglo-Dutch 
fleet might well control the Mediterranean. By this means the 
Italian front could be effectually restored to an activity which 
would exact exhaustive efforts from the French. For this 
purpose the Duke of Savoy must be strongly reinforced, both 
overland from the Empire and from the sea, by troops and 
naval action. The highest possible pressure must similarly be 
exerted along the front in Flanders. With these two wings 
rigorously engaging the enemy’s strength, the conditions 
would be created for the main advance of the confederate 
centre by Thionville and Metz towards Paris. An army of a 
hundred thousand men must be concentrated on the Moselle, 
based principally on Coblenz, at the very opening of the 
new campaign. He must have forty thousand Germans, 
twenty thousand Dutch, and his own forty thousand in the 
Queen’s pay ready to take the field by April, so as to have the 
full year’s fighting before him and reach the result. Consider¬ 
able forces must winter upon the Moselle, with the command 
of the river behind them. He must have Trarbach; he must 
have Treves, and he must have Saarlouis. This structure of 
fortresses and magazines, held in force during the winter and 
filled continually with supplies, would be the foundation 
from which he could move in the spring as the first step upon 
Thionville. There was no surprising novelty in such a 
conception. In fact, so far as the Moselle was concerned, 
it was the plan which the Margrave had proposed at the 
end of 1703. But for the first time the rescue of the Empire 
and the ascendancy, as might have been hoped, of one mind 
in the allied war direction, together with the injury which 
France had received in 1704, the improved balance of forces, 
and the command of the Mediterranean, had made it feasible. 

For this end every effort must be made. This was no time 
for triumph or repose. Was the war to drag on in costly, 
bloody gnawings around the frontiers of France until perhaps 
it died down in disastrous futility, until the Alliance, reforged 
on the anvil of Blenheim, broke again to pieces ? For a thrust 
at the heart, the chance, the means, the time, and—might he 
not feel ?—the man had now come. Beyond the battle-smoke 
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of a terrible year he saw peace rising out of an otherwise 
endless warfare, and order emerging from chaos, with England 
the glorious deliverer at the summit. 

On September 19 Louis XIV wrote a very fine and discern¬ 
ing letter to Villeroy. The Marshal had been much disquieted 
by the silence which his master had observed upon his hurried 
abandonment of the lines on the Qucich and Lautcr. This 
had lasted for no less than tar days. It must have been with 
relief that he read the generous, cheering message which 
reached him probably upon September 21. 

Raise yourself above the talk of the public. Do not look 
upon yourself as the victim of Ilochstadt day. You have done 
your duty as a true man. You have taken the slops which you 
thought best for my interest. In disregard of a false pride which 
would have been ill-founded, you have been more concerned in 
preserving my army and my State than with your personal 
reputation. Nothing could convince me more of your devotion 
to me. 1 

The next day the King showed that he and his experts had 
penetrated Marlborough’s future designs. 

I have reason to believe . . . four battalions are being sent 
from Overkirk’s army to the Moselle. ... It looks very much 
as if Monsieur de Marlborough will send at the same time cavalry, 
and perhaps even infantry to strengthen this corps to occupy 
Trfeves if they can, ancl even to attack Tratbach in order to 
develop their plan and besiege Thionville at the beginning of 
the next campaign. 8 

This warning was written from Versailles on September 20, 
and it exactly embodied Marlborough’s intentions. 

We may be sure that Villeroy pondered deeply upon it. 
He had long conferences with Marsin, who lay crippled in 
Sirasburg. Both Marshals decided that Marlborough would 
not be able to attack the Moselle before Landau had fallen, 
and all the troops fastened around it were released. They 
were therefore content to strengthen M. de Coigny, who 

1 Pelct, iv, 638. a Ibid,, 639. 
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commanded in the Moselle valley, to about three thousand 
horse, composed of theit weakest squadrons. They must 
after all contemplate, at least as a possibility, that they would 
perhaps themselves be the objects of a major attack as soon 
as the fortress was taken. They could not tell what was 
happening at Landau, from which they were quite cut off. 

The siege dragged on. “ Our people,” wrote Marlborough 
to Harley on October 6 , “ are advancing by the sap [/.*., by 
sapping], in order to make a lodgment on the counterscarp. 
This method may save a few men, but will cost the more 
time, and, it may be, a great many more men in the end by 
sickness.” 1 The cavalry captain Pope, writing a month 
later, expressed the common talk of the English regiments. 

The Prince of Baden is now sufficiently revenged for our 
robbing him of a share of the glory of the victory of Blenheim. 
He has spun out this siege till the left wing of the horse, to which 
that action was chiefly owing, is entirely ruined. Wc have not 
above twenty horses a troop left . 8 

At length Marlborough could watch this process no longer. 
It was not in his power to coerce or remove the Margrave. 
He determined to make a personal effort of his own. He 
was fairly sure the Marshals would not expect him to quit 
the main army before the capitulation of Landau. He there¬ 
fore began from October 13 onward to build up secretly a 
force at Homburg, thirty-five miles to the westward. The 
defences of this place, as we have seen, had been recently 
dismantled by the French; and to Yilleroy its occupation 
and repair might seem to be a natural precaution for the 
right flank of the confederate atmy covering the siege of 
Landau. On the 19th the Duke sent Colonel Blood with 
fourteen guns and four howitzers, escorted by 3 battalions, 
to this strong post. Twenty-two battalions marched thither 
on the 20th, 48 squadrons on the 21st, and he himself 
joined them on the 24th. This little army in its shrunken 
state amounted to twelve thousand men, but all lively. 
Eugene agreed to be left on the Lauter with no more than 

1 ’Dispatches, 1 , 497. * November 8 ; Cowper Papers, H.M.C., 111 , jl. 
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twenty-five thousand men against Villeroy, twenty-seven 
miles away, with folly thousand. 

On the 25 th the Duke plunged into the wild Hunsriich 
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mountain region. In those days when toads were but tracks, 
and scarcely a dwelling pleaded with primeval solitudes, 
the march seemed forlorn and sombre to the troops. Marl¬ 
borough with the horse reached St Wendel at the head of 
the passes on the 26th. But it was only with a hard struggle 
that the foot traversed the twenty miles in three days. He 
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had to wait at St Wen del till they came up. He could not 
tell how many French he would find in the valley of the 
Moselle. His usually excellent information reported ten 
thousand reinforcements approaching Treves, but there mig ht 
be more. In his tent at St Wendel on October 26, while 
waiting for the rest of his force, he wrote several letters which 
lay bare his feelings and position with an attractive air of 
detachment. He was coming into contact with the unknown. 
He could receive no help. He was “ very unwilling to be 
beaten at the end of this campaign,” but he had not dared 
entrust this expedition, which might so easily miscarry, to 
any subordinate. No retreat was possible. Unless he could 
establish himself upon the Moselle and gather the Dutch 
troops now coming from Coblenz, he must “ throw his 
cannon into some river ”; for back they could never go. 
As when he marched out two years before on the heaths of 
Peer expecting to fight his first great battle, he seems to have 
wished to leave some record behind of his thoughts and 
reasonings. 

John to Sarah 

October z 6 

I am got thus far in my way to the Moselle, after having marched 
through very terrible mountains. Had we any rain it would 
have been impossible to have got forward the cannon; and it is 
certain if the enemy are able to hinder us from taking winter 
quarters in this country [i.e., on the Moselle], we must throw our 
cannon into some river, for to carry them back is impossible. 
I have been so desirous to make use of this fair weather, that 
I am here only with the horse; but as my march to-morrow 
will bring me within eight leagues of Trfeves, and the enemy’s 
troops being but five leagues from me, I must be obliged to 
stay for the foot, which will join me the next day. 

This march and my own spleen have given me occasion to 
think how very unaccountable a creature man is, to be seeking 
for honour in so barren a country as this, when he is very sure 
that the greater part of mankind, and may justly fear that even 
his best fdends, would be apt to think ill of him, should he have 
ill success. But I am endeavouring all I can to persuade myself 
that my happiness ought to depend upon my knowledge that 
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I do what I think is for the best. If 1 can succeed in the taking 
of Ti&ves, I shall not then stay above ten days longer in this 
countty ; for when I shall have given the necessary ordcis for 
the siege of Tiarbach, I shall leave the execution of it to the 
Prince of IIcs.sc, having promised the King of the Romans to be 
with him befotc the siege of Landau is ended, 1 

All went well, “ Wc have had,” wrote Cardonncl, who 
lost all his kit and baggage by a fire, “ a most horrible march 
hither day and night, but I thank God it has had all the success 
we could desire.” 2 Villcroy was not sure of Marlborough’s 
movements till the 26th. He dispatched d’Ategic, a capable 
officer (Coigny having succumbed), with a reinforcement of 
five thousand men. They were within six miles of Treves 
when Marlborough’s vanguard, urged on by appeals from the 
inhabitants, came within sight of the ancient city. The hand¬ 
ful of French in the fort fled without having time to burn 
the place as Marlborough, judging by his own severities in 
Bavaria, feared and expected. Ins Lead of being a French 
fortress held by a skeleton force, Treves now became a well- 
garrisoned confederate stronghold. Six thousand peasants 
were set to work night and day to repair the extensive but 
ruined fortifications, and they were covered by Marlborough’s 
cavalry at Consaarbrtick. The seizure and fortification of 
Trbvcs left the much more strongly defended fortress of 
Trarbach isolated and open to attack. The twelve Dutch 
battalions had now arrived from Holland. Marlborough 
could entrust the siege to the Prince of Hesse. He had to 
abandon his hopes of taking Saarlouis. Having neither the 
time nor the strength for this, he returned with his staff to 
Landau, the King of the Romans, and the Margrave. The 
campaign was now drained to the very dregs. Landau was 
not taken till November 28, and even so the garrison 
marched out under the honours of war. Laubanic, although 
blinded at the outset by a bomb, had made a fine defence 
of more than seventy days. The Margrave had to ascribe 
what there was of credit to the King of the Romans. 

This winter effort of Marlborough’s will-power deserves 

1 Coze, ii, 33. * Catdonnel to Watkins, Ttfcves, October 30 ; Add. MSS., 42176. 
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admiration. The whole feeling of the armies after Blenheim 
was that they had done their part for the year. Their 
commanders longed to parade their laurels before their 
countrymen, and to receive the tributes they had so well 
deserved. But Marlborough was deaf to all appeals, even 
the most seductive. He yielded neither to success nor 
exhaustion. He was dominated by his theme, or, as might 
be said, his duty. He was driven forward against longings 
for home and bodily discomfort by an overriding desire to 
achieve his purpose. His physical symptoms did not reduce 
his continuous output of hard work and thrustful energy, 
and ever he set himself new tasks and dared new hazards in 
his thorough, painstaking way. It is these moral and soldierly 
virtues which made Marlborough the greatest servant, who 
remained a servant, of any sovereign in history. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


I 7°4 _ 5» 

Winter 


THE CONQUERING HERO 

T HE labours of the year were not over. The cam¬ 
paign of 1705 which might end the war could not be 
fought without the vigorous and punctual aid of Prussia and 
the German slates. The only chance of obtaining this was 
that the hero of Blenheim, now tire cynosure of Europe, 
should in person visit the Courts of Prussia and Hanover. 
He was utterly weary. lie wrote to Godolphin from 
Weissemburg: 

I think to begin my journey on Friday or Saturday next. I 
own that my heart aches at the thought of it, since I shall be 
forced to go above eight hundred miles before I get to The 
Hague, in the very worst time of die year; and, that which is 
worst of all, with very liLtle hopes of succeeding. 1 

Eight hundred miles in the lumbering coach with its six 
horses and cavalry escort, spelling along the uneven roads 
in the depth of winter, interspersed by arduous ceremonial, 
by official festivities, and by intricate negotiations, before he 
could even reach The Hague and wait for a fair wind I 
“ The ways have been so bad,” he wrote to Sarah from 
Berlin (November 23), “ I have been obliged to be every 
day 14 or 15 hours on the road, which makes my side very 
sore; but three or four days J shall stay here will make me 
able to go on.” 2 He had a great welcome in Berlin. He 
was treated as the Prince he now was, and gaized upon as a 
marvel. The King was gratified by bis visit, and by his 
tributes to the bravery of the Prussian troops. 

But Marlborough’s task was one from which, as he ap¬ 
proached it, anyone might have recoiled. The northern war 

1 November to ; Coxe, il, 59. 8 Ibid., 61. 
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had enleted upon an extraordinary phase. In their fear of 
Prussian domination both the Czar and the King of Saxony had 
adopted the most desperate expedient open to statecraft. They 
had deliberately courted defeat at the hands of Charles XII 
so as to bring Prussia and Sweden face to face. Only a 
fortnight before Marlborough’s arrival reinforcements were 
kept back from the Saxon and Russian armies. Charles XII 
had won his victory at Punitz, and Poland lay open to the 
Swedes. Should Prussia intervene? This was the para¬ 
mount question in Berlin. The Prussian army was being 
rapidly recruited and enlarged. Upon what fields would it 
seek fame and booty ? Patkul, the Livonian weaver of anti- 
Swcdish coalitions, had hastened secretly to Berlin at the first 
news of Marlborough’s impending visit. 

It was Marlborough’s aim to prevent this vast extension of 
the northern war, which by diverting German energies would 
so seriously aid Louis XIV; and also to secure a large addi¬ 
tional contingent of the Prussian Army to fight against France 
in Italy. No wonder he thought it an unhopeful quest. 
The language which he was authorized to use was hard. 
The best account of his discourse is given in Frederick I’s 
letter to Augustus II, in which the Elector-King states that 
Marlborough went so far as to intimate that if Prussia stirred 
up this new trouble she would “ be dealt with as Denmark had 
been in ijqo when the English fleet had carried the Swedish 
Army to the neighbourhood of Copenhagen. To prevent 
such an ugly out-turn, Marlborough urged the Elector-King 
either to disband his newly recruited troops or transfer them 
to the Grand Alliance on favourable terms. 

The rigour of such discussions must be apparent, and 
Marlborough had need to supplement the prestige which 
Blenheim had given to the Maritime Powers with all his 
commanding personal address and compulsive charm; and 
this was the easier since the Elector-King and the General 
conversed easily in French. It was fortunate that Frederick I 
was already disgusted by the vacillations and suspected 
bad faith of the Elector of Saxony. Marlborough caught 
Frederick I and his Ministers at a most timely moment, when 
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they were already cooling from the projected triple alliance 
against the formidable Swede, and when the troops that had 
been raised in that intention might become superfluous. 
The Elector-King therefore hearkened to a voice which 
offered threats and bribes with equal smoothness, and set 
himself to make upon the best terms a bargain for farming 
out a part of the desirable Prussian Army. After his con¬ 
versations with the King Marlborough was presented with 
proposals in fifteen articles. Declaring that these dealt with 
matters beyond the sphere in which he could presume to 
meddle, he would reply only in general terms. Nevertheless 
three days later he concluded in the Queen’s name a treaty, 
to which he undertook that the Stalcs-Gcncral and the 
Empire would accede, whereby eight thousand Prussians 
would forthwith march to Piedmont to the help of the Duke 
of Savoy in return for an annual subsidy of two hundred 
thousand thalers from England, one hundred thousand from 
Holland, and bread-rations from the Empire. 

John to Sarah Berlin 

Noi>. »7 

I have been forced to stay here thtee days longer than I 
intended; but at last I have finished so far, that they have pro¬ 
mised to sign the treaty for 8000 men for the duke of Savoy at 
12 o’clock this day, at which time I shall have my coach ready; 
but shall not be able to get to Hanover till Monday night, and 
hope to finish what I have to do there by Wednesday night, so 
that I may set forward to Holland on Thursday. I am very 
well contented at the pains I have taken in coming hither, since 
it lias obtained 8000 men for the speedy relief of the duke of 
Savoy, this being the only prince of the empire in condition to 
send any men. I hope Holland as well as her majesty will approve 
of what I have done, it being the only thing that in probability 
can save Savoy. It is not to be expressed the civilities and 
honours they have done me here, the ministers assuring me that 
no other body could have prevailed with the king. My next 
will be from Hanover, and then you must not expect to hear 
from me till I come to Holland. 1 
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He set out from Berlin in a blaze of goodwill, with 
results far beyond his expectations or those of the Govern¬ 
ment he served. He had been greatly favoured, we now 
know, by unforseeablc events. But the effect produced upon 
the Courts of Europe was as if a magic wand waved in Berlin 
had changed the policy of the Prussian King, prevented 
the spread of the northern war, and turned the sharpened 
bayonets of Prussia from the shores of the Baltic to those of 
the Mediterranean. Without this succour the Italian front 
against France could not have been sustained during the year 
1705. But Marlborough also deeply interested the King in 
his schemes along the Moselle. He carried away with him 
the King’s gift of “ a hat with a diamond button and loop 
and a diamond hatband valued at between twenty and 
thirty thousand crowns and two fine saddle-horses with 
rich furniture." 3 

The compliments and courtesies of Berlin were repeated 
in Hanover. He was received with the greatest honour. 
Here he trod the delicate ground of die succession to the 
British Crown, and he well knew that every step would be 
jealously scrutinized by both the great English parties and 
by Queen Anne. The Electress Sophia was now decidedly 
disposed to receiving an invitation to visit London. Marl¬ 
borough knew that the Queen would resist and resent this 
while she had breath in her body. Therefore upon the main 
point he must chill the enthusiasm of his hosts. Instructed 
gossip at Versailles had spread about the rumour that the 
object of his visit was to prepare the way for die marriage of 
his youngest daughter with die Electoral Prince, afterwards 
King George II. Not only was there no foundation for diis 
except the natural mischief-making of the enemy, but Marl¬ 
borough must have known that the affections of the Electoral 
Prince were at this time being strongly directed by his grand¬ 
mother, the Electress Sophia, towards the charming and 
gifted Caroline of Anspach, afterwards Queen * Caroline the 
Illustrious,’ and that their courtship had already begun. 

The pre-eminent figure at the Court of Hanover in 

1 Lcdiaid, i, 464. 
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those clays was Leibnitz, the philosopher-mathematician, 
discoverer or inventor of the differential calculus. He was 
the honoured friend of the Elcctrcss, and his voluminous 
writings throw many intimate gleams upon the personages 
and thoughts of the Hanoverian circle. The historian Klopp, 
who in his own day faithfully served the last King of Hanover, 
also writes agreeably about this visit. He says: 

Marlborough for his part developed all the dazzling aspects of 
his personality. He showed towards the Elcctrcss a deference 
which surpassed all the customary forms of the German Courts. 
He refused to sit down in her presence even at a ball. The 
Electress invited him to take part in a game (of cards) so as to 
force him to sit down. In accordance with the English court 
custom he knelt and kissed her hand. 

This procedure proved irresistible to the vigorous old lady 
whose homely candour and common sense had made her 
respected throughout Europe. She was at first prejudiced 
against Marlborough. We have seen her disparaging refer¬ 
ence to “ the great general Marlborough ” in her letter to 
Leibnitz about the Schellcnbetg. Blenheim had effaced these 
impressions, and contact with Marlborough transformed them. 
“ Never,” she wrote, “ have I become acquainted with a 
man who knows how to move so easily, so freely, and so 
courteously. He is as skilled as a courtier as he is a brave 
general.” 1 This comment travelled far. 

Their conversation turned, of course, upon the Occasional 
Conformity Bill. Parliament had now met, and the progress 
of this measure was watched as narrowly and as anxiously 
in Europe as the movements of a most important army. 
Praiseworthy efforts were made by all the Courts, friendly 
and hostile, to understand why there was all this ferment in 
England about it, and what forces or causes the cryptic names 
of ‘ Tory ’ and * Whig * meant. The nearest guess was 
that they stood for Anglican and Presbyterian. Marlborough 
did not attempt to explain the real differences. But he 
now declared himself plainly opposed to the Occasional 
Conformity Bill. This gave so much pleasure to the Electress 

1 Lclbnlta, Wtrke (1873), ' x « 11*. 
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Sophia that she seems to have accepted without demur the 
intimation which he gradually conveyed that she ran no risk 
of being invited to England by Queen Anne. She declared 
him as sensible in politics as pleasant in manner, and pre¬ 
sented him with a piece of tapestry. To this the reigning 
prince added a jewel reputed to be worth twenty-five thousand 
thalers, which we may be sure he accepted with grace and 
pleasure. 

John to Sarah IlAN0VEtt 

Vac. a, 1704 

On my arrival here I found two of your dear letters, and could 
you know the true satisfaction I have when they are kind, you 
will ever make me happy. I shall go from hence on Thursday, 
so that on this day se’nnight I hope to write from The Hague, 
where I will make as little stay as the business willallow of. I have 
so much respect shewn me here that I have hardly time to write. 
The king of Prussia did me all the honour he could; and indeed 
I have met with more kindness and respect everywhere than I 
could have imagined. But by my letters from England I find 
that zeal and success is only [not even] capable of protecting me 
from the malice of villainous faction; so that if it were not for the 
great obligation I owe to the queen, nothing should persuade me 
evermore to stir out of England. We have the news here that 
Landau and Trarbach are taken, so that thanks be to God this 
campaign is ended, to the greatest advantage for the allies, that 
has been for a great while. I long extremely to be with you and 
the children, so that you may be sure I shall lose no time when 
the wind is fair , 1 

The city of Amsterdam had long been the focus of pro- 
French sentiment, and if its powerful magistracy had favoured 
Marlborough’s appointment as Deputy Captain-General, it 
was, as we have seen, largely for the purpose of keeping the 
* Royalist ’ office of War Lord in abeyance. But now the 
Amsterdammers wished to throw up their caps for Marl¬ 
borough. They sent a special delegation to press him to 
visit their city, and received him with remarkable enthusiasm. 
On the izih he reached The Hague. He had deceived the 

1 Coxe, ii, 65. 
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States-Gcncral; he had purloined a pall of their army; he 
had carried it far from the frontiers of Holland. Many sturdy 
Dutchmen lay by the Danube and the Upper Rhine. But 
his judgment had been right. lie had stemmed the tide of 
adverse war; he had reconstituted the Grand Alliance in all 
its parts; he had saved the Empire; he had broken the mili¬ 
tary prestige of France, lie was indeed their protector, and 
a champion woithy to hold—as depufy, of course—the 
military office of the great Stadtholdcrs. The Grand Pension¬ 
ary and seven Deputies received him on behalf of the Republic. 
1 Ie was presented with a basin and ewer of solid gold. The 
assembly listened with profound respect to his account of the 
general situation. The States of Holland immediately en¬ 
dorsed his Berlin treaty. All rejoiced that they had him 
safely back. They hoped and prayed that he would never go 
so far, nor tun such risks again. They exulted in the past; 
they remained blind to the future. They did not understand 
that the destinies of Holland might be enlarged or restricted 
according as they used or spurned their new opportunities. 
Amid their blessings Marlborough sailed fiom Rotterdam 
to England, having been absent eight months, during which 
he had moulded Europe in a form which was not broken 
till the French Revolution. 

Parliament had opened on October 29/November 9. The 
Queen’s Speech extolled the triumphs of the year, and ap¬ 
pealed for unity at home and for renewed and even greater 
exertions abroad. It had been thought better by the Ministers 
to make no special reference to Blenheim or lo the Duke of 
Marlborough, but to leave it to Parliament themselves to fix 
and assign the credit. Accordingly in the House of Com¬ 
mons the Tory Party demonstrated their strength by joining 
the victory by the Danube with the naval battle of Malaga, 
which was dear to them because of the pronounced Toryism 
of Admiral Rookc. In the Lords, however, unstinted praise 
was bestowed upon Marlborough and his troops. No 
reference was made to Malaga in the Peers’ Address. In 
debate it was argued that to couple a severe but apparently 
indecisive cannonade between the fleets with the battle of 
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Hochstadt was invidious and absurd. This criticism, though 
actually true, was put in a way that did less than justice to the 
work of the Navy or its commander. The Whig influence 
in the Lords enabled them to set their party view of strategy 
against that asserted by the Tories in the Commons. “ We 
can never enough admire your wisdom and courage,” they 
said to the Queen, “ in sending that seasonable and necessary 
assistance to the Empire, and we cannot too much commend 
the secrecy and bravery with which your orders were exe¬ 
cuted.” 1 Thus the session opened in the full rigour of the 
party game, to which the episodes of the widening world- 
war offered an exciting accompaniment and a succession of 
opportunities for debate. 

Tory politicians found the victory of Blenheim hard to 
welcome. Not only did it crown with success the policy of 
Continental enterprises, but it had been gained by a General, 
also a kind of Prime Minister, who was well known to be 
lukewarm, if not indeed by now actually hostile, to the 
Occasional Conformity Bill. No doubt the success of the 
British arms and the allied cause was desirable and even 
necessary, but the party disadvantages resulting therefrom 
were obvious. The Tories were therefore tom between their 
relief and a good deal of uncontrollable pride as Englishmen, 
and their annoyance as partisans. In fact, there was much 
truth in Sarah’s caustic remark that one would think from 
their demeanour that “ the battle of Hochstadt had been 
gained over the Church of England and not over the French.” 
The Tory chagrin was, however, restrained not only by their 
patriotism, but by a lively sense of the joy of the nation. 

The estimates for the year guaranteed the still more vigorous 
prosecution of the war by land and sea. The Army was to 
be enlarged to fifty thousand men for Flanders and ten 
thousand for Portugal, and to be fully recruited. The Navy 
was raised from forty to forty-five thousand seamen, including 
marines available for landing purposes. All the subsidies to 
allies and for the hiring of mercenary troops at the joint 
expense of the Maritime Powers were continued. The 

1 Parliamentary History, rl, 35 6. 
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expense amounted to mote than nine millions, three-quarters of 
which must be taised by taxation. The whole of this unprece¬ 
dented supply was voted speedily and unanimously by the 
House of Commons. 

Having thus discharged their unavoidable duty to their 
country, the Tory majority turned with relief to the serious 
realities of public life. On November 23 the Occasional 
Conformity Bill was reintroduced in the Commons and 
read a first time. And now the cx-Ministers Rochester 
and Nottingham revealed their designs. Incomparably the 
greatest source of revenue was the Land Tax, which alone 
yielded upward of four million pounds. Availing them¬ 
selves of the precedent which the Lords were held to have 
admitted in 1702 when they reluctantly deferred to the Queen’s 
wishes upon the grant to her husband, the Tory chiefs now 
proposed to tack the Occasional Conformity Bill to the Land 
Tax. Thus the Lords would have to choose between sub¬ 
mitting to an odious measure or plunging the whole supply 
for the fleets and armies into hopeless confusion. This was 
indeed a fight with ball cartridge. Harley in his dual capacity 
as Speaker and as Secretary of State was well fitted and placed 
to advise the Queen’s anxious Ministers. Members of all 
parties had access to him, and he did not refuse his guidance. 
Indeed, it was afterwards alleged that, looking several moves 
ahead, he had himself suggested to the Tory leaders the 
possibility of using the * tack ’ with the intention of thereby 
drawing them into a trap. 

If this were so, his artfulness was rewarded. The Tory 
Party was solid upon the Bill; but the tack split them from 
top to bottom. A large proportion of their members were 
not prepared to carry party warfare to a point where it chal¬ 
lenged their country’s safety and the honour of its arms. 
On November 28 the tack was rejected by a strong 
combination of Whigs and moderate Tories. The Ministry 
acted unitedly together. The military members supported 
them. Lord Cutts, who as an Irish peer could be elected to 
the Commons, has left a record of his feelings in a letter to a 
friend in Holland. 
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It is eight o’clock and I have just come from Parliament, where 
I have stayed until now without having eaten or drunk to-day. 
I have therefore only time to tell you that some persons have 
wanted to tack the Occasional Conformity Bill on to that relating 
to the Land Tax. We have had a great fight over that all day. 
I have spoken against it, without going into the merits of the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, and the assembly has listened to me 
with close attention. We won by a great majority, 251 to 134. 
That decision is of the utmost importance. For in the other 
event, if the proposal for tacking had been carried, the Money 
Bill would have been lost, the enmity between the two Houses 
would have become irreconcilable, and the Queen would have 
been forced to dissolve Parliament. The consequence of that 
would have been the collapse of the common cause against 
France. 1 

Untaught by this rebuff upon the tack, the embittered or 
devout Highflyers proceeded with the Bill, and it passed 
through the House of Commons by substantial majorities 
and reached the Lords in the last days of the year. 

On December 14, in the midst of this furious party 
strife, Marlborough landed at Greenwich, and hastened to 
pay his duty to the Queen. He had brought with him to the 
Thames a shipload of thirty-six French officers of the highest 
distinction. At their head was Marshal Tallard; sixteen of 
them were generals ; none was below the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He also deposited in the Tower all the standards 
and colours captured by his wing of the army at Blenheim. 2 
The next day he repaired to the House of Lords, where he 
was solemnly thanked by the Lord Keeper in the name of the 
Peers. “Your Grace,” said the Lord Keeper, “has not 
overthrown young, unskilful Generals, raw and undisciplined 
troops; but . . . has conquered the French and Bavarian 
armies; armies that were fully instructed hi all the arts of 
war; select veteran troops, flushed with former victories, 

1 Klopp, xi, 330. 

* The Dutch considered that a share of these ttophies should have been assigned 
to them, and a committee of the Statcs-General rebuked Hompesch for having handed 
over at the Duke’s command the standards his squadrons had captured. But Marl¬ 
borough as Commander-in-Chief claimed them all for himself and for England. 
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and commanded by Generals of great experience and 
bravery. . . . 

“ The Emperor is thereby relieved; the Empire itself freed 
from a dangerous Enemy, in the very bowels of it; the 
exorbitant power of France is checked, and, I hope, a happy 
step made towards reducing of that Monarch, within his due 
bounds, and securing the liberties of Europe. 

“ The honour of these glorious victories, great as they are 
(under the immediate blessing of Almighty God), is chiefly, 
if not alone, owing to Your Grace’s conduct and valour. 

“ This is the unanimous voice of England, and all her 
Majesty’s allies. 

“ This most honourable House is highly sensible of the 
great and signal services Your Grace has done her Majesty, 
this campaign, and of the immortal honour you have done the 
English Nation; and have commanded me to give you their 
thanks for the same.” 

Marlborough replied in three or four sentences. “ . . . I 
must beg, on this occasion, to do right to all the officers and 
soldiers I had the honour of having under my command; 
next to the blessing of God, the good success of this campaign 
is owing to their extraordinary courage. 

“ I am very sure, it will be a great satisfaction, as well as 
encouragement to the whole army, to find their services so 
favourably accepted.” 1 

He repeated this answer in somewhat different words to 
the Committee which tendered him the thanks of the House 
of Commons. 

In the first days of the new year (January 3) all London 
crowded to a pageant the like of which England had never 
seen. A long procession of the household troops and foot- 
guards bore the captured standards and colours from the 
Tower to Westminster Hall amid the salutes of the ‘ great guns * 
and the cheers of the people. The thirty-four French 
standards were borne by the gentlemen of the Blues, and the 
hundred and twenty-eight French colours by the pikemen 
of the Guards, Through the city, down the Strand, along 

1 Lediard, i, 470. 
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‘ the Pall-Mall/ before St James’s Palace, through St James’s 
Mews, they marched into the Park, where two salvos of forty 
cannon were fired. Queen Anne had let it be known that 
she would see them pass, and did so from Lord Fitzharding’s 
lodgings in the Palace. These banners of mighty France, 
that nation of twenty millions, whom men in middle age 
could remember as England’s disdainful paymaster, were 
received and set up in Westminster Flail for all to see. But 
more significant than this well-organized ceremonial was the 
temper of the masses who lined the route or thronged behind 
the procession. The foreign Ambassadors, bred in countries 
where Courts, nobles, and magnates counted for all, were 
struck by a manifestation of a national self-consciousness 
unique among the nations. 1 Flere was a society which did 
not end with the powerful and the rich, which descended 
through every class of citizen down to the very poorest and 
most humble, all of whose hearts responded to the feeling 
that it was their victory, that their cause had triumphed, and 
that their England was growing great. Even while foreign 
observers cavilled with some reason that the London populace 
claimed for themselves a victory in which their troops had 
formed but a quarter of the army, they admired the integral 
force and comprehension of the vigorous islanders, who could 
quarrel so fiercely with one another and yet rejoice together 
in national glory. 

Already, too, the City of London had risen upon the 
European scene as a financial and political entity. On 
January 6 the Lord Mayor and Aldermen entertained the 
Duke and his officers, together with Godolphin and the 
Queen’s Ministers, at a banquet in the Goldsmiths’ Flail. 
Marlborough rode in a royal carriage followed by a great 
train of other coaches containing the principal personages in 
the realm and the Ambassadors of all the allied and neutral 
states. Part of the expense of the new campaign was to be 
met by a sale of annuities yielding ten pounds a year for every 
hundred and fifty pounds of capital. Within two hours of 
the lists being opened the whole sum of nearly a million 

1 Klopp, ad, 343. 
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pounds, impressive in those days, was subscribed by large 
numbers of persons eager to prove their confidence in the 
national cause at per cent. In all the world at this time 
nothing could compare with these strong beginnings of 
nationalism and public credit. The destruction of the 
Armada had preserved the life of Britain: the charge at 
Blenheim opened to her the gateways of the modern world. 

The antagonisms of political forces in England had brought 
a cool clement into the welcome to which the victorious 
General was treated: but this quality of independence and 
restraint in a sense enhanced its significance. For now these 
estates and parties, this complex society, laid aside for the 
moment their feuds in order to do him honour beyond what 
any absolute monarch could bestow. The applause, the 
admiration, the gratitude of equals has a ring more true and 
more comforting than the favour of a prince, however mighty, 
however gracious. It was common ground among the whole 
society which then expressed the English nation that some 
magnificent and unprcccdcni ed reward should be bestowed 
upon the Duke of Marlborough, and the only question was 
what form it should take. Lords and Commons, Whigs and 
Tories, divided in so much else, joined with the Sovereign 
and her Ministers in this quest. Various benevolent schemes 
were mooted. At first there was an idea of clearing a large 
space in London for a square to bear his name, to set up 
statues of him and of the Sovereign under whom he had 
conquered, and to build him besides a fine house overlooking 
the scene. The wary Godolphin saw objections, and wrote 
to the still more wary Harley : 

I am not fond of the proposal of two statues, one for the 
Queen and th’othcr for the Duke of Marlborough. What merit 
soever a subject may have I am doubtful that may set him upon 
too near an equality with one upon the throne. My own opinion 
inclines most to an anniversary thanksgiving by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment for so entire a victory, as the most public, the most decent, 
and the most permanent record of it to posterity, but if this be 
thought too much because it is upon a fact happening with¬ 
out the kingdom—whereas our precedents of anniversaries run 
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generally upon occasions at home—I must submit that to better 
judgments. 1 

One may here note the natural inclination of the Treasurer 
to turn to the best advantage those rewards which are in¬ 
expensive. Yet it would have been better for Marlborough’s 
happiness and dignity if something like this had been done; 
for the course adopted was to lead him into many embarrass¬ 
ments and some humiliation. It was on all sides agreed that 
the gift should be, if possible, unanimous. The danger of 
one proposal being matched against another was avoided by 
framing the address of the House of Commons in general 
terms. Accordingly they solicited the Crown to consider 
proper means of perpetuating the memory of the great 
services performed by the Duke of Marlborough. The 
Queen replied, “ I am very well pleased by this address, and 
will take it into my consideration and send you my thoughts 
upon it in a little time.” Anne now gave full rein to the 
generosity which had been frustrated to her annoyance after 
the campaign in 1702. On February 17 she informed the 
Commons that in conformity with their address she proposed 
to convey to the Duke of Marlborough and his heirs the 
Royal Manor and Park of Woodstock, and desired “the 
assistance of the House upon this extraordinary occasion ” 
for the purpose of clearing off various encumbrances upon the 
estate. The grant comprised about 15,000 acres, and was 
reported to be worth about £6000 a year. 

The necessary Act was speedily passed without opposition. 
Its preamble contained a convenient epitome of Marlborough’s 
military services up to this time: 

. . . and that, in the first Year of Your Majesty’s Reign, the said 
Duke of Marlborough did so well execute the Commission and 
Orders, which he received from Your Majesty, as Captain-General 
and Commander of Your Majesty’s Forces, That he not only 
secured and extended the Frontiers of Holland, by taking the 
Towns and Fortresses of Yenlo, Rurcmond, Stevenwaert and 
Liege; but soon obliged the Enemy (who had been at the Gates 
of Nimeguen) to seek Shelter behind their Lines ; And the next 
1 Bath Papers, i, 63. 
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Campaign, by taking Bon, Huy and Limburg, added all the 
Country, between the Rhine and the Maese, to the Conquests 
of the preceding year. And that in the Memorable Year 1704, 
when your Majesty was generously pleased to take the Reso¬ 
lution of rescuing the Empire from that immediate Ruin, to 
which, by the Defection of the Elector of Bavaria, it was 
exposed, the Measures, which, by Your Majesty’s Wisdom and 
Goodness, had been devised and concerted, were pursued by 
the said Duke, with the utmost Diligence, Secrecy and good 
Conduct, in leading the Forces of Your Majesty, and Your 
Allies, by a long and difficult march, to the Banks of the 
Danube, where the said Duke, immediately upon his Arrival, 
did attack and force the Bavarians (assisted by the French) in 
their strong Intrenchments at Schellenbcrg, passed the Danube, 
distressed the Country of Bavaria, and a second time fought the 
Enemies, who had been reinforc’d by a Royal Army of the French 
King’s best Troops, commanded by a Marshal of France; And, 
on the second day of August, 1704, after a bloody Battle, at or 
near Blenheim (altho’ the Enemies had the Advantage of Number 
and Situation) did gain as Absolute and Glorious a Victory, as is 
recorded in the History of any Age; By which, Bavaria being 
entirely reduced, Ratisbon, Augsburg, Ulm, Mcmmingcn, and 
other Imperial Towns being recover’d, the Liberty of the Diet, 
and the Peace of the Empire was restored, and Landeau, Treves, 
and Trarbach being taken, the War is carried into the Dominions 
of France. 1 

At the same time the grant of five thousand a year upon 
the Civil List, which was valid only for the Queen’s lifetime, 
was made permanent by Parliament. The Queen appointed 
him Colonel of the First Guards, in which he had originally 
received his commission; and finally she set herself to plan 
and build at her expense at Woodstock a splendid palace 
which, in memory of the victory, was to be called the Castle 
of Blenheim. She selected Sir John Vanbrugh as the archi¬ 
tect, and interested herself keenly in the model which she had 
had constructed. 

Marlborough was highly gratified by the splendid posses¬ 
sions which descended upon him. Although the pressure 

1 Lcdiatd, i, 467. 
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of great affairs absorbed almost the whole of his mind, his 
strength, and his time, he liked at odd moments to reflect 
upon his growing fortune and the princely setting in which 
his heirs and successors would dwell. He regarded the 
raising of his family to the first rank in England as second 
only in importance to raising England to the first place in 
Europe, and he saw no reason why these two processes 
should not be combined. His dreless industry and exertion, 
his profound sagacity and calculation, his constant readiness 
to stake not only his life, but all he had gathered in reputa¬ 
tion and wealth, upon the hazards of war and of well-chosen 
battle, were faithfully offered in his country’s service. But 
a time was to come when England needed for her guidance 
some high qualities beyond the constructive and acquisitive 
genius with which he was born, and when through the lack 
of these Queen, country, and servant were to taste griefs 
they had not deserved. The pursuit of power with the 
capacity and in the desire to exercise it worthily is among the 
noblest of human occupations. But Power is a goddess 
who admits no rival in her loves. 

It should not, however, be supposed that such a moral was 
ever drawn by Marlborough. When to the favour and 
affection of the Queen there succeeded an aversion as strong 
and far less justified; when, stripped of his offices, he was the 
target of every calumny which a furious faction could hurl 
or an envious aristocracy applaud; when all that he had 
done was belittled and his victories contemned or written off 
as fully paid, he could still reflect that he had made his 
fortune, that he had founded his family, and that the stones 
of Blenheim Palace would weather the storms of a thousand 
years. Such were the stubborn consolations of this virtuous 
and valiant builder who built noble monuments beneath the 
stars. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE MARGRAVE’S TOE 


I 7°5> npPIE consequences of Blenheim governed the war in 1705. 

Spring L oll i s XIV resolved to stand on the defensive upon all 
the fronts. Strenuous efforts were made during the winter 
to repair the losses of France in man-power and equip¬ 
ment. The regular troops were brought to full strength not 
only by compulsory recruitment, but by large drafts from (he 
militia. The destruction of the cavalry, probably by the 
disease we now call glanders, was made good by enormous 
purchases of horses in Switzerland. Severe sacrifices were 
exacted in taxation, and the clergy alone were induced to con¬ 
tribute a free-will offering equal to six million pounds. To 
the astonishment of Europe the French armies in the spring 
were reported to be “ more numerous and more brilliant ” 
than ever. Actually, besides maintaining the war in Spain, 
the Great King was able to place in the field 100 battalions 
and 100 squadrons under Vendome in Italy, and zoo battalions 
and 260 squadrons upon his norihcrn frontiers. These 
latter were divided into three armies: 80 battalions and 
100 squadrons commanded by Villeroy under the nominal 
orders of the Elector in Flanders; 70 battalions and xoo 
squadrons under Villars upon the Moselle; and 50 battalions 
and 60 squadrons in Alsace and upon the Upper Rhine. 
These Marshals were made aware that the entire forces in 
the north must be considered as a single group of armies, 
capable of reinforcing each other in accordance with the 
enemy’s attack. To make this easy the lateral roads behind 
the front were brought into the best condition, and supplies 
were distributed along them, as well as in all the fortresses 
concerned. The Elector during the absence of Villeroy from 
Brussels had prepared a minor offensive along the Meuse, 
having for its object the recapture of Huy and Lidgc at the 
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outset of the campaign. He was, however, told that he must 
await the development of the allied attack. This was ex¬ 
pected along the Moselle, hut no final opinion could be formed 
until the movements of the English were known. As these 
were now regarded as the best troops of the allies, it was 
thought that they would certainly be used for the main 
offensive. Accordingly it was upon them that the chief 
attention of the French headquarters was fixed. 1 

It was believed at Versailles that the Grand Alliance would 
be able to place sixty thousand men in Flanders under 
Overkirk, sixty thousand on the Moselle under Marlborough, 
thirty thousand on the Rhine under the Margrave, thirty 
thousand in Italy under Prince Eugene, and fifteen thousand in 
Portugal under Galway, in addition to the thirty thousand 
absorbed by the revolt in Hungary. Besides all these there 
were the forces of the Duke of Savoy and the King of 
Portugal, and the immense fleets by which England and 
Holland maintained what had now become the complete com¬ 
mand of the seas. Actually, when the campaign opened, the 
confederates had, as we shall see, by no means achieved such 
totals. Nevertheless it may be broadly computed that the 
allies marshalled for 1705 field armies of nearly a quarter of a 
million men, and that the Two Crowns resisted them with 
about two hundred thousand. If we double these figures 
so as to comprise the garrisons, depots, and all the services 
in the rear, apart from the manufacture of munitions, we 
obtain a fair measure of the war effort which Europe now 
made, prodigious in proportion to its wealth and manhood 
and to its primitive organization. 

Unity of command was imposed by Louis XIV upon the 
three French armies in the north. But Marlborough, although 
he tried to manage the whole war and to provide for every 
theatre, had in fact a lamentably defective control. He could, 
indeed, lead the dreaded English and the troops paid by the 
Queen where he pleased. But every movement of the Dutch 
Army must still be settled both beforehand with the States- 
General, and at the time with the Dutch Deputies and com- 
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manders; and his influence upon the Imperial armies was 
exerted only through his correspondence with Wratislaw and 
Prince Eugene. Louis XIV was absolute Commander-in- 
Chief: Marlborough was only an informal chairman of 
a discordant committee. In this lies the explanation of the 
war in 1705. Moving painfully through obstructed channels 
and pulling many tangled strings, he was, however, able 
during the winter and early spring to prepare an allied front 
in the north, so as to leave himself a choice of action and 
impose uncertainty upon the French. Great magazines were 
established in the frontier fortresses of Tr&vcs, Coblenz, 
Liege, and Maestricht, and large masses of horse and foot 
were gathered in Holland. Numerous flotillas of boats and 
barges were assembled and fitted which could carry all the 
material down the Scheldt for a siege of Antwerp, up the 
Meuse for a siege of Namur, up the Moselle for that of 
Thionville or Saarlouis, or along the Rhine towards Fort 
Louis, Kehl, or Old Brisach. Fie had no doubt himself 
which was the true line of advance. 

While the siege of Landau had dragged on Marl¬ 
borough had agreed with Eugene, and, as they both 
thought, with the Margrave too, upon the general plan. 
Marlborough had taken all the preliminary steps. He had 
recaptured Tr&ves andTrarbach,and put them in the strongest 
state of defence. He had made every arrangement in his 
power with the German princes and the Dutch agents to 
gather immense magazines in both those fortresses, and had 
obtained from all the German states concerned the promise 
that their contingents in the pay of the Sea Powers would be 
in readiness during April. He had himself visited the Courts 
of Berlin and Planover. He had procured the assent of the 
Dutch Government and the reinforcement of the English 
army. Making allowances for the slowness of communication 
and the difficulties of supervision, he had reason to expect that 
he could take the field about the middle of May. 

His plan was to stand upon the defensive in Flanders 
and on the Upper Rhine, and advance upon Saarlouis and 
Thionville, through Lorraine into France, with over 
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ninety thousand men. These would be formed in two 
armies ; the smaller, embodying the main war effort of the 
Empire, would operate under the Margrave from the area 
about Landau, westward towards the Saar; the larger he 
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would lead himself, south-west up the Moselle. It was the 
essence of this plan that these two armies should work together 
within manoeuvring distance, so that neither could be over¬ 
whelmed. The arrangements which he had made in Italy, and 
the action of the English fleet in the Gulf of Lions, should 
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enable Prince Eugene at least to hold the French in that 
theatre, if not, indeed, to press an advantage. Modern military 
opinion would endorse these conceptions. 

The renewed desire of the Maritime Powers to mediate 
between the Emperor and his Hungarian subjects had thrust 
more weight on Stepney than the Ambassador could carry. 
He had espoused the policy of London and The Hague, 
already so irritating to Vienna, with an added ardour of his 
own. He had of necessity come into close touch with 
Rakoczy, and was on far better terms with the rebel leader 
than with the Court to which he was accredited. In all this 
he had the authority and support of the English Cabinet, 
whose orders he was obeying. The vexation of the Emperor 
and his Ministers, which could not be expressed to the English 
and Dutch Governments, broke upon the now hated figure 
of the Ambassador. It was easy to allege that his personal 
partisanship and tactlessness had become in itself an obstacle 
between the Empire and its allies. A demand was made 
for his recall. 1 Marlborough's headquarters in the field or 
office in Whitehall was the clearing-house for the ceaseless 
disputes which threatened to rend the Alliance. To him 
therefore Wratislaw and Eugene wrote appealing for the 
withdrawal of Stepney. 

Marlborough behaved exactly as an experienced Foreign 
Secretary would do to-day. He had confidence in Stepney, 
agreed with the policy of which he was the exponent, and 
understood the trouble in which it must involve him. lie 
thought, however, that more progress could be made if a 
new agent were appointed, and that the prospect of the recall 
of Stepney would smooth the mediation which England and 
Holland were determined to obtrude. He therefore wrote 
to Wratislaw from St James’s on January 9, insisting upon 
the acceptance of mediation, declaring that if the Hungarians 
refused reasonable terms the Maritime Powers would join 

1 We may judge the feelings of the Emperor from imagining our own if in 1917 
the French had proposed to send a Mission to mediate between Great Britain and Irish 
Home Rulers, in order to set free the forty thousand British troops garrisoning 
Ireland for service on the Western Front. 
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with the Empire in declaring them public enemies, promising 
that Stepney would be withdrawn as soon as the Queen could 
find another post suited to his rank and services, and request¬ 
ing that he should be treated with all consideration mean whil e. 
In order to be fair to Stepney, he sent him a copy of the letter, 
adding: 

Neither must you take it amiss what you will find in r ela tion 
to the sending another Minister to the Court at Vienna. You 
will see I have endeavoured to justify you from any blame they 
may pretend to lay at your door, and you may depend upon it 
that the Queen will have so just a regard to your services as not 
to remove you until her Majesty has provided otherwise for you, 
wherein you may be assured at all times of my good offices 
wherever they may be wanting . 1 

The Ambassador, inflamed by the local dispute, was so 
angry that he forgot his duty. He wrote a bitter complaint 
to his friend Count Harrach, an Austrian dignitary, declaring 
that Wratislaw was seeking his undoing, and quoting letters 
written by him to England—as he suggested, with the 
Emperor’s authority—-for that purpose. It was now Wratis- 
law’s turn to be aggrieved. His correspondence with Marl¬ 
borough was not only secret but sacred. He leaped to the 
conclusion that Marlborough had shown his letters to Stepney. 
This was quite untrue. Marlborough had never shown 
Stepney Wtatislaw’s letters, but only one of his own replies; 
and this in justice and candour to a public servant in a haras¬ 
sing position. Wratislaw’s wrath had led him to declare 
that his personal relations with Marlborough must now end, 
and that their correspondence in future would be purely 
formal. Marlborough’s answer is a good example of the 
firmness and dignity with which he could now write. 

Sr Jambs’s 
February 9 


I have received your letter with much surprise. ... I in 
no way approve the letter which Mr Stepney has written to Count 
Harach, believing it to be altogether unfounded in its suggestions ; 
. . . and neither the Secretary of State nor anyone here can under- 


1 DUpuiebes, 1, 575. 
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stand how he ever felt entitled to write in such a mannet; but I 
must also make it plain to you at the same time that I take it very 
ill that you should believe me capable of disclosing extracts from 
your letters. I had counted upon quite different treatment from 
you. 

I see besides from all the rest of your letter that our corre¬ 
spondence is likely in the future to be very sterile, and as perhaps 
you have not kept a copy of what you have written, I send it 
you back in order that you may sec the coldness with which you 
quit me [la froideur am laquelle vous me quittesft . 1 

To Stepney he was stern. St JWs 

February 9 

... By what I learn from the secretaries or otherwise, I can 
find no manner of reason for such proceedings on your part, 
especially since you have been often told by them as well as 
myself that her Majesty (to whom alone you are accountable) 
is entirely satisfied with all your transactions at the Court of 
Vienna; therefore as I now write to Count Wratislaw that I can 
no wise approve of your proceedings, as you will find by the 
enclosed copy, I should be glad for my own satisfaction that you 
would explain yourself a little further from whence it is you have 
all these reports. You see I have no reserve with you since I 
send you what I write to him, but must desire that neither this 
nor anything else you may have from me may be exposed.® 

The Ambassador bowed to this rebuke, but Marlborough’s 
breach with Wratislaw was an embarrassment not removed 
for many months. The sending of the Mission was accepted 
by the Emperor only under extreme duress; and in Vienna 
the strictures of Imperial policy in which the Parliament and 
the Statcs-General freely indulged aroused a keen resentment. 
<e I am amazed,” protested Hoffmann to Harley, “ that the 
continuance of the disorders in Hungary is ascribed only to 
the Emperor, and not attributed in part to the rebels, although 
the latter make or obstinately maintain demands to which 
no monarch in the world could agree.” 8 

Marlborough reached The Hague in the early days of April. 

1 Dispatches, 1 , 594. * Ibid., 590. 

a Hoffmann's dispatch of February 6 ; Klopp, xi, 348, 
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He was evidently full of hope for the campaign, which he 
thought might carry him far on the road to Paris. As a 
prelude to taking the field he excelled himself in civilities to 
old friends and high personages on the enemy side. The 
return on parole of several gentlemen of fashion who had 
fallen into his hands at Blenheim afforded an occasion of an 
agreeable correspondence with Villeroy. He sent on April 15 
by one of these indulged captives 1 a most obliging letter 
about the exchange of prisoners, and ended, “ Some of my 
friends on my departure have begged me to procure a passport 
for Sieur Philippe du Ruel, one of our comedians, who is to 
go to Paris with his wife, Eleanor, and two other ladies in 
order to perfect his art under his old master.” The Comte 
de Grammont, asking for the release of the Marquis de la 
Valliere, had sent him in December a snuff-box bearing a 
miniature of the Comtesse de Grammont. Marlborough had 
replied that he would value it in the same fashion as if she 
had given it to him herself: “ You know me too discreet to 
show it to our ladies here.” An old friend from the days of 
Charles II, the Duchess of Portsmouth (Louise de Kdroualle), 
had also written to him about a gentleman for whose lot she 
was concerned, and had asked him whether he could not 
procure her some of those liqueurs from Madeira and the 
Canaries from which Paris was now cut off by the English 
fleet. “ As for sherry,” he had written, “ I am vexed that 
one cannot find any here since the war, hut Palm wine and 
cider I shall not fail to send you the best through Brussels, 
as soon as I arrive in Holland.” He now made good these 
promises. “ The sight of the Marquis de la Valli&e,” he 
wrote on. April 16 to the Comte de Grammont, “will 
convince you anew how much I defer to your commands, 
and how I endeavour by every means to deserve the snuff¬ 
box.” To the Duchess of Portsmouth he wrote on the 
27th: 

1 am delighted to tell you that the Queen has had the goodness 
at my request to allow M. de Hautfeuille to pay a visit to France. 

x The Marquis de Monperous. 
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M. dc Monperous has been good enough in leaving here to 
charge himself with a little present of Palm wine which I beg 
you to accept. I must indeed excuse myself for how little it is; 
but, since what is good is very rare just now in England on 
account of the war, I hope you will not take it ill that I have 
shared with you my campaign store [ma provision de campagne], 
1 hope that next year you will be better provided for here at 
home with us. 1 

At this time he met again his sister-in-law, the Countess of 
Tyrconncl, once “ the fair Frances ” of the Restoration Court. 
The account he gives of their talks shows the sense they had 
of being on opposite sides. 

John to Sarah IlAauB 

April a i, 170J 

* Now that you have settled everything with the builders, I am 
desirous you would take the first opportunity of sending me 
the draught Van brook [Vanbrugh] promised me. 

I am uncertain as yet when 1 shall leave this place, everything 
being in a good deal of disorder, and the Generals here being 
desirous of keeping more troops than is for the Service. I have 
been again with your sister, who was very full of expressions 
of your goodness and my civilities, but not one word of 
Pollatiques, which I am extreme glad of, so that if I were to 
stay here X should see her often without having any constraint. 
I know not what your correspondence will be able to do, but 
I can get no Tee that is fit to be drunk. The picture of the 
battle that is in my closet, I desire may be sent by my Ld. Orkney 
or my brother or Lt. G. Ingoldsby, the first that shall come; 
for the painter asks fifty pounds for it, and it is not worth 
ten pounds. They must give it when they come here to 
Mr Stanhope. 

These were but the lighter touches in a scene which at 
once became sombre and vexatious in the last degree. The 
letter ends: 

I am like a sick body that turns from one side of the bed to the other, 

1 DhpatcbiS, U, 17. 
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for I would fain be gone from hence , in hopes to find more quiet in the 
Army. God only knows what ease I may have when I come there. I 
am only sure that I can never be happy till I am with my dearest 
Soul. 

Everything was behindhand at The Hague and on the Rhine, 
and everybody in the worst of moods. Marlborough with 
great labour obtained the consent of the Dutch Government 
to the concentration of the main army of the Sea Powers 
round Treves, and of the second army at Maestricht. He 
found in the Dutch command an attitude of jealousy and envy 
towards himself and his astonishing success. Slangenberg 
headed the opposition. He claimed that his seniority and 
exploits entitled him to receive orders only direct from the 
Dutch Government. The Duke, to conciliate him, paid him 
in person a visit of ceremony, and in this considerate manner 
handed him the written order of the States-General to proceed 
to Maestricht. But Slangenberg, unmollified, objected even 
to receiving the order of his own Government from the 
Commander-in-Chief under whom he was to serve. He 
complained formally to his Government of the slight to 
which he had been subjected by receiving from the mouth 
of the Deputy Captain-General directions which should only 
have reached him through Ministerial channels. He added 
a demand for a substantial sum of money, which he alleged 
was due to him for his equipment, and asked also that he 
should be forthwith appointed governor of Maestricht. It 
took time and labour to dispose of these pretensions, and 
when they were dismissed the hero of Eckeren took the field 
in the utmost ill-humour. 

As early as February 6 the Duke had written decisively to 
Prince Eugene at Vienna. He expressed his disquiet at the 
lack of care in making the necessary preparations in the 
Imperial army which was reported to him from all quarters. 
He asked for an exact statement at the earliest moment of 
the artillery and powder which the Empire would supply and 
of the strength of the Margrave’s army. He requested that 
the fortifications of Landau should be repaired forthwith to 
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prevent the field army being weakened by having to find a 
large garrison. Lastly he spoke of 

the necessity that the two armies should act in concert on the 
Moselle and thaL they should be able to aid each other as the need 
required. In that case we may be sure that as we advance 
towards Thionvillc the enemy will draw their last man out of 
Alsace to oppose us ...; instead of which if the two armies act 
separately and are not near enough lo support each other it will 
only cost a stroke of the pen to France to throw her whole force on one 
or the other , thus bringing about its ruin or at least rupturing 
all our plans. 1 

In consequence of Prince Eugene’s advocacy the Emperor 
on February 25 called on the Margrave for his plan of cam¬ 
paign, but gave him at the same time the strongest hint that 
the two armies should work together. However, Prince 
Louis, at Rastadt, had formed a different plan. In his view 
it would be a mistake to concentrate so much force upon a 
central thrust, It would be better for Marlborough to work 
along the Moselle, while he would separately advance up the 
Rhine towards Hagcnau and threaten Alsace. He wrote to 
Vienna a considerable memorandum upon the advantages of 
disconnected over connected operations. But all this discus¬ 
sion took time, and meanwhile the Margrave adhered to his 
view. He was building himself “ a noble palace with beauti¬ 
ful gardens ” at Rastadt. He did not wish to run the slightest 
risk of opening Wttrtemberg, Swabia, and Baden to French 
raids. He dwelt upon the importance of preserving the 
confederate conquests in Alsace. He was in his heart deter¬ 
mined not to serve under Marlborough, or even with him— 
for that, according to his experience, was the same thing. 
His antagonism to Prince Eugene in the councils of the 
Empire continued; but it was dwarfed by his jealousy, now 
nakedly exposed to Europe, of the laurels which Marlborough 
had gamed at Blenheim. Besides all this, the wound in Iris 
foot which he had sustained at the Schcllcnbcrg, though 
slight at the moment, had become troublesome. It broke out 
again, was no doubt infected, and often became inflamed. 

1 Dispatches, i, 591. 
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Thus Prince Louis developed a resistance, expert, moral, and 
physical, to the great campaign which proved invincible. In 
those days, when every objection took at least a week to be 
answered, such a wealth of reasoning or pretext could not be 
overcome. On May 5 the Emperor Leopold died. He was 
succeeded by his son Joseph. This prince was extremely 
well disposed to Marlborough and an ardent admirer of his 
military qualities. There were therefore good hopes of 
support from Vienna. 

After sending a succession of emissaries to the Margrave 
Marlborough had at length arranged a meeting with him 
at Krcuznach on May 20. Prince Louis now sent word 
that his leg was painful, and that he could not leave 
Rastadt. Marlborough, who had hoped to join his army at 
Tr&ves on the 21st, was forced, on the contrary, to journey 
up the Rhine to see his colleague. He travelled sixty miles 
a day, and on the 22nd was received by Prince Louis, who 
found himself well enough to spend the first afternoon con¬ 
ducting his guest round his unfinished palace, upon which 
many workmen and gardeners were engaged. 1 The Margrave 
had by now received definite orders from Vienna to co-operate 
with Marlborough, and he expressed his willingness to do so, 
but at the same time he unfolded the lamentable weakness 
and ill-equipment of his command. Marlborough had been 
entitled to expect the aid of an Imperial army of 50 bat¬ 
talions and 80 squadrons. He had for some time realized 
that this would not be forthcoming. All the recruits from 
the Hereditary Lands had been sent to Prince Eugene in Italy, 
and the Imperial regiments on the Rhine stood at little more 
than half their strength. A great part of the military effort 
of the Empire was absorbed in Hungary; even some Prussian 
battalions in the pay of the Sea Powers, which were due to join 
the army in Tr&ves, were still detained in Bavaria. Artillery, 
food, ammunition, and horses were all woefully scarce. In 
sending a field-state of the Imperial forces to Godolphin on 
May 4 Marlborough had written, “ You see what a miserable 
thing a German army is.” 2 

1 Lambeity, iii, 469, * Com, ii, 97. 
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The Margrave now made the most of his weakness. It was 
evident that the plan of working in two armies must be 
abandoned. One atmy alone must be formed at Treves. The 
Margrave promised to join it. lie could only bring 20 bat¬ 
talions and 40 squadrons, or less than half what had been 
prescribed in the winter. Of these only 12 battalions and 
28 squadrons could reach the rendezvous by June 10— 
the rest must follow as they were ready. But the Margrave 
agreed formally, and in writing, to lead these forces himself to 
join Marlborough upon that day. With this the Duke had 
to be content. 

Marlborough paid a flying visit to the Lines of Stollhofen, 
Cardonnel, who was tired after his hundred and twenty miles’ 
drive, had to spend all day on horseback in a forty miles’ 
‘ ramble ’ round the celebrated fortifications, on which work 
was ceaselessly proceeding. They went within cannon-shot of 
Fort Louis, and within three leagues of Strasburg. “ From 
the mountains we clambered up, we could plainly discern the 
Black Forest, and the mountains of Switzerland. . . . The 
Prince,” he says, “ was pretty well when wc arrived yesterday 
in the afternoon, but he kept his bed most part of this day 
for his lameness.” 1 After a week of ceaseless travel Marl¬ 
borough arrived at Trdvcs on May 26. 

His whole plan depended upon a certain speed of execution. 
He could not keep his army, with its mass of cavalry, stationary 
in any place for long. The herbage that year was scanty, and 
the delays had given Villars time to denude the Moselle valley 
and to fortify his position. The magazines at Tr&ves were 
but half full. Before leaving for England in the previous 
winter the Duke had arranged contracts with trustworthy 
agents for this essential supply; but after his departure the 
Dutch had accepted a lower tender from a commissary of 
less repute. This worthy had failed in his undertakings and, 
conscious of his guilt or neglect, now deserted to the enemy. 
The seven thousand Palatine mercenaries were already three 
weeks late, and still ten days distant. The twelve thousand 
Prussians were more than a week behind them. The 

1 Dispatch* r, U, ji. 
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troops under Marlborough’s command, and in the pay of the 
Sea Powers, which were assembled round Treves, were in 
excellent spirit and condition, well furnished, well disciplined, 
and eager to fight. In. all, they amounted to 83 battalions and 
94 squadrons, or about sixty thousand men. The delay had 
eaten up the local supplies, and even this partly formed army 
must now either advance or retire. It could not wait at Treves 
for the Elector. Twenty-five miles to the southward lay 
Villars, with 100 battalions and 160 squadrons or nearly seventy 
thousand men. 1 The positions which he had taken up 
at Sierck, between the Moselle and the wooded heights of 
Caldaoven, were naturally strong, well prepared, and con¬ 
nected by military roads with the fortress of Saarlouis. To 
approach and draw up before them it was necessary to cross 
both the Moselle and the Saar, and traverse two long, danger¬ 
ous defiles in the plain, at the farther end of which stood the 
enemy’s army. “ The greatest difficulty,” Marlborough had 
written to the Elector of Hanover, “ will be to debouch from 
Tr£ves,” 

Moreover, strategic success depended upon Marlborough 
being able to make the Moselle attack so dominant upon the 
enemy that they would have to draw reinforcements both 
from Flanders and from the Rhine, and so remove any danger 
of attack in those theatres. If he were able to deal Villars 
a heavy blow, Villeroy in Flanders would be paralysed. If 
he were able to invest Saarlouis, the fertile land of Lorraine 
would nourish the largest armies. The Duke of Lorraine, 
though nominally neutral and sending envoys to both head¬ 
quarters, was at heart friendly to the allies, and his people 
generally shared his feelings. With one hundred thousand 
men it would have been easy to reach this vantage ground, and 
thenceforward the whole campaign would have been governed 
therefrom. But to move through the dangerous gorges 
with little more than half that number, with the chance of 
being brought to a standstill, even if not defeated, was 
a very hardy project. Prudence should have counselled 

1 Various estimates ate given, I hstvq come to the conclusion that Boyer (iv. 
Append}* xly) i$ preferable, 
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Marlborough to abandon his design. Almost cvcty element 
in it had already miscarried. The breakdown of the Empire, 
the reluctance of the Margrave, the tardiness of the Palatine 
and Prussian contingents, the half-filled magazines, and lastly 
the failure of the various Electors along the Rhine to supply 
the three thousand draught-horses needed to draw the siege 
artillery, provided ample justification. But Marlborough's 
unrelenting will-power and his confidence in himself and his 
own proved army led him into a most daring perseverance. 
He determined to traverse the defiles and confront Villars. 
Pic hoped that his very weakness might be made the means of 
victory by tempting the Frenchman to a battle. 


Marlborough to Godolph'm Turves 

June 2, 1705 

* What I have always believed proves true, than the Germans 
would not be able to act till the middle of June; for till that 
time I shall not have the Imperialists not the Prussians with me. 
However, forage is so very scarce here that I shall be obliged in 
five days to march, so that if Marshal Villars has power to venture 
a battle, he may have it. Though I want one-third of the ttoops 
that are to compose this army, I depend so much upon the 
goodness of these I have here that, with the blessing of God, 
I do not doubt of good success. 

I-Ic adds a point about the Irish in the French service whom 
it was always hoped to bring over. His care not to break 
military faith with anyone is noteworthy. 

I hope by the next post to send you my thoughts upon what 
ought to be done concerning the Irish Regts.; for I would 
be sure to perform what I shall have leave to promise them; 
for I think the power that is sent me may give them hopes of 
more than will be performed. « . . 

You are certainly very much in the right, that there ought to 
he a man of quality sent to this new 'Emperor , who has assured 
me that he will do all he can to quiet the troubles in Plungnry 5 
and I verily believe he intends it, being very desirous of carrying 
the war with vigour against France; but his Ministers and 
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Court are all in factions, which I fear will make it hard for him 

to execute his good designs. 

At two o’clock on the morning of June 3 the Duke began 
his advance. By daylight his whole army was concentrated at 
Consaarbriick, having crossed both the rivers, and after a 
short rest marched in two columns over the hills which stood 
between them and Sierck. 

Marlborough followed 
the Roman road along 
the ridge, while the 
second column threaded 
the valley under his pro¬ 
tection. At six in the 
evening both the columns 
began to deploy on a 
broad front in die plain 
of Sierck. The troops 
had marched nearly 
twenty-one miles across 
uneven ground, and now 
was the moment for 
Villars to fight the battle 
which Marlborough 
courted. But such was 
the impression which 
Blenheim had produced 
upon the French High Command, and such was the surprise 
of this arrival, that as soon as the heads of Marlborough’s 
columns and detachments were seen emerging at numerous 
points from die hills all die enemy advance troops, in¬ 
cluding a powerful corps before Sierck, hastily retreated 
into their fortified position, with a loss of some hundreds 
of prisoners, and the weary English and Dutch infantry lay 
upon their arms in battie order, unmolested through the 
night. 

The next fortnight was terrible. Villars wisely refused 
battle. No supplies of any kind could be found in the 
district, Everything for man and horse must be brought 
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through the defiles from Tr6vcs by convoys requiring 
strong escort, until the communications could be picketed, 
and the seven fords of the Moselle properly guarded. Marl¬ 
borough had sent Cadogan, his Quartermaster-General, far 
back to appeal to the Margrave to come on. He seems to 
have managed the supplies himself. There are more than a 
dozen of his letters in the dispatches about bread and forage. 1 
The movement of barges from Coblenz to Treves, and of 
convoys thereafter, the distribution of bakers, and the activities 
of the bakeries both for bread and biscuit, at the front and at 
the base, claimed* the first place in his thoughts. “ We arc in 
a country,” he wrote lo d’Almelo on June 6, “ where nothing 
can be found, and should we lack bread even for one day wc 
shall be ruined.” He had also to provide for the large rein¬ 
forcements of the Palatines and the Prussians which were 
drawing near, and must have in Tr6vcs an ample reserve for 
contingencies. He therefore drew forward supplies to Tr&ves 
by every means through his contractor, Vanderkaa. In the 
meanwhile he held himself ready for battle at any moment. 
And almost daily he sent trusted officers back to the Mar¬ 
grave, and to Piussia and to the Rhine Princes, to hasten 
the fulfilment of their promises. 

While he watched for a chance to spring he maintained an 
agreeable correspondence with Villars. On June 5 he asked 
for the return of stragglers from Churchiirs command cut off 
in the march through Luxemburg, “ as I know you find no 
pleasure in the sufferings of these good fellows.” He 
promised to do the same by him with equal numbers. Villars 
replied the same clay with profuse apologies for the extreme 

1 " Send forward all possible gtain and forage from Mainss and Coblenz. Send also 
with the utmost diligence the biscuit to Tievcs, fot I shall soon have need of It. 
Make it known to the vivandicis that they can come to the ainiy and tiavd in pcifect 
safety, and encourage them as much as you can, fot wc ate in a country whete we find 
nothing.. . . 

“ Send fotwatd the biscuit as fast as it can be rooked to Tievcs, but keep it 
strictly there, and distribute none without my ordeis. I shall send the fifty bakets to 
Saarbuig, and the same number will come under cscoil to-monow into Tievcs. If 
you tequire more, you have only to let me know.... 

" Set every one to work, for X shall soon hfve need of six days’ bicafi in advance,” 
( Dispatches , ii, 74.) 
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curiosity which had forced him to open some intercepted letters 
addressed to Marlborough, which he sent on “ well sealed.” 1 
Marlborough responded with gifts. “ M. de Marlborough 
has sent me,” wrote Villars to Chamillart June io, “ a,quantity 
of liqueurs of England, of Palm wine and cider; one could not 
receive greater civilities. I have paid him back as much as 
was possible. We shall 
see how our serious busi¬ 
ness will settle itself.” 2 
Marlborough fixed his 
headquarters in the castle 
of Elst, high on the hills 
opposite Villars’ position, 
and from here surveyed 
the situation and the scene. 

“ I am placed,” he wrote 
to Eugene on June u, 

“ so that by a slight 
movement and without 
any obstacle I can come 
between the enemy and 
Saarlouis, to which we 
aspire to lay siege.” 8 But 
nothing could be done 
without the siege train 
which lay at Trarbach, 
and for which the draught-horses were lacking. Whether his 
measures to obtain these had been at fault we cannot pro¬ 
nounce. Already at the end of April he seems to have 
counted upon them, and therefore presumably had ordered 
them some time before. The Palatines had arrived on the 
jth, but were mostly required for the communications. The 
Prussians still lagged on the road. The Wurtembergers and 
Westphalians were only now approaching. As for the 
Margrave, he had never meant to come. He started as 
agreed with about nine thousand men from Landau towards 
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1 Mlmaires du Mariebal de Villars, ii, 341. 

8 Villars to Chamillart, June 10; Pelet, v, 451. 


4 Dispatches, ii, 9a. 
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the end of May. Instead of matching actoss to Treves by 
Homburg and St Wcndcl along the route which Marlborough 
had traversed in the winter, he made a ddtour of sixty miles 
by Kreuznach which secured another five days’ delay. When 
Cadogan had ridden through Birkenfclt on the 15 th even 
his cavalry were still two marches away. The Quarter¬ 
master-General found the longed-for reinforcements at Kreuz¬ 
nach. But the Margrave was no longer in command. By 
the advice of his doctors he had repaired to Schlangcnbad, 
a rest by whose waters it was hoped would allay the un¬ 
doubted inflammation of his wound. The Comte dc Frise, 
who was now in command, manifested no zeal. He moved 
sluggishly forward. It was certain he would not arrive, if 
he could help it, before the 20th. But meanwhile what had 
been happening elsewhere ? 

Marsin from the Rhine had already reinforced Villars by 
a larger force than the Margrave had promised to bring. But 
even more serious news came from Flanders. Villeroy had 
taken the offensive. On May zx he advanced upon Huy, and 
laid siege to this small but significant place. Overkirk, 
who was but half his strength, was forced back into his 
entrenched camp under the walls of Maestticht. Villeroy 
entered the town of Liege on the 18 th, and planted heavy 
batteries against the citadel. From the moment when the 
French offensive began the Dutch demanded 30 battalions 
and 30 squadrons from Marlborough for the defence of 
the Meuse. Deputies were sent, and Anally Hompesch, with 
the most insistent commands and appeals. It is important to 
notice the threat with which the Dutch backed their demand. 
It was a threat to make a separate peace. 

Marlborough had foreseen such a development. Before 
leaving Tr&ves he had hinted to the States-Gcncral that 
he would not be averse from receiving a request to return. 
This he had done to secure himself a good reason before 
Parliament and the Alliance for abandoning his plan, if 
he should find himself unable to execute it. Now real 
emergency had arisen on the Meuse, and only the pros¬ 
pect of immediate and decisive action against Villars 
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could absolve him from neglecting it. He had stood 
for fifteen days in a position of extreme difficulty, and, 
as it seemed to Europe, of much danger ; and during that 
period he had not been joined by a single soldier not in the 
pay of the Maritime Powers. Of these several important con¬ 
tingents were still absent, and a month late in their concentra¬ 
tion. His plan had failed. The combination he had designed 
had broken down in respect of every factor not under his 
direct control. He had hoped against hope, unreasonably 
perhaps, that his forward movement and dangerous station 
would draw to him from all quarters the help on which he had 
counted. He had forced the hands of doubting and obstinate 
allies the year before, and had dragged them all to victory and 
safety at Blenheim. He had vainly counted on repeating this 
process. He now resolved to extricate himself while time 
remained. In the deepest vexation and distress he wrote to 
Godolphin and Sarah. 

Marlborough to Godolphin B 

June 12, 1705 

* We have no letters from England notwithstanding the wind 
has been constantly fair, by which we believe the boats are all 
on this side; we have every night very hard frosts, which does 
hurt both to our men and horses. This weather, joined with 
some wants, makes a great many men desert, so that I have by 
this post desired of Mr Secretary Harley that with as little noise 
as possible there might be orders given at the sea-ports for the 
securing such as shall return. I may assure you that no one 
thing—neither for the troops nor the subsistence of the Army— 
that was promised me has been performed. This, and the 
running over to the enemy [of] our Commissary that has had 
all the care of our magazine this winter, is the occasion of out 
having had some uneasinesses. If this can’t be remedied, and 
we shall opiniatre the staying here, this army may be ruined 
without fighting. These considerations and the knowledge 
I have that it is in this place where we can do most hurt to France, 
vexes me so that I have made myself sick, I will say no more 
to you upon this disagreeable subject; but hope if the alarm 
from the Meuse ceases that our affairs here may mend. Nothing 
is capable of giving us so much ease but a battle, which I am 
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afraid the French will not venture. You will see by this letter 
that I am tired out of my life, but whilst I have any, I am truly 
yours ... 

John to Sarah E ™ r , 

J June 16 

I think every minute that I have a thousand things to say, but 
I am so disturbed by being disappointed of every thing that has 
been promised me, and that 1 should have, before I am able to 
do any thing considerable, that my head turns, so that when I sit 
down to write, the business of the army hinders me. But you 
may be assured that you are dearer to me than all the world besides. 
You will sec, by my letter to lord treasurer, the reasons I have 
for undertaking the match I shall begin to-morrow. I want 
sleep and quiet ; for till I have that, 1 cannot say I am well, nor 
do I believe I ever shall be at ease till I am with my clear life. If 
I had known beforehand what I must have endured by relying on 
the people of this country, no reasons should have persuaded me 
to have undertaken this campaign. I will, by the help of God, 
do my best, and then I must submit to what may happen. But 
it is impossible to be quiet and not complain when there is all 
the probability imaginable for a glorious campaign, to see it all 
put in doubt by the negligence of princes, whose interest it is to 
help us with all they have. 

This moment is come lieutenant-general Hompcsch, from 
Monsieur d’Overkirk, to let me know, that if 1 do not imme¬ 
diately help them they arc undone, which only serves to shew the 
great apprehensions they arc in; for it is impossible for me to 
send troops to them sooner than I have already resolved; but 
since they have so much fear at the army, I dread the consequences 
of it at The Hague. 1 wish my letters that I wrote yesterday 
were with them, for I then a.ssured them I would venture every¬ 
thing for their security. My dearest soul, pity me and love me. 1 

And in another letter to Godolphin : 

I have for these last ten days been so troubled by the many 
disappointments I have had that I think if it were possible to vex 
me so for a fortnight longer it would make an end of me. In 
short, I am weary of my life.® 

After darkness had fallen on the 17th the confederate army 
folded their tents and repassed the gorges under pouring rain 

1 Coxe, 11 , 1*0. * Ibid., x*t. 
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in a long night march. They were safely across the rivers by 
noon. Daylight informed Villars that the tented city he had 
watched for an exciting fortnight had disappeared. Later 
his trumpet returned to the French camp, bearing an 
astounding verbal message from Marlborough. “ Tell 
Marshal Villars that I am in despair because the Margrave has 
broken his word, and that I can hold only him responsible 
for the breaking up of all our plans.” 1 A less trustworthy 
account has added, “ Be assured that my contempt of him 
does not equal my respect for you.” 2 From Trfcves the 
next morning Marlborough wrote to the Emperor and 
Wratislaw, as he had written from Elst on the 16th to the 
King of Prussia and all the German princes concerned 
in the fiasco, an explanation of his action, which was in 
fact a grievous reproach. In every case he repeated the state¬ 
ment that he had waited for fifteen days in the camp at Elst 
without any otiier troops but those in the pay of England and 
Holland joining him; and that the alarms which the enemy, 
through inaction on the Moselle, had been able to cause in 
Holland had compelled him to withdraw. And in each case 
he held out the hope that in five or six weeks, if all was in 
readiness, he might be able to return. 

When Villars’ account of Marlborough’s message was 
received at Versailles together with the Marshal’s jubilant 
dispatch, the Court asked, with some relish, “ Since when 
was it customary for a hostile commander to make his excuses 
to his antagonist for not having been able to attack him ? ” 
But this curious proceeding had another object besides 
relieving Marlborough’s personal and professional feelings. 
Versailles was the sounding-board of Europe, and he meant 
to use it and every other means to fasten his just complaint 
upon the Margrave for all to see and hear. He knew how 
serious would be the attacks to which he himself would be 
subjected by the Tory Opposition, and he meant deliberately 
to invite the English people, at that moment in the throes of a 
general election, to pronounce between him and the foreign 
general who had tripped him up. He knew the English people 
1 Mimoins it Vilkrs, U, 347. 1 Histoin it Jean Cbmbili, il, 83. 
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and its politics well enough to be sure what the answer 
would be. Lord Treasurer Godolphin and Mr Speaker 
Secretary of State Hatley, vying wilh one another, thrust for¬ 
ward the same suggestion, and only their most secure and 
audacious opponents dared to take the part of this German 
incompetent, or worse, with a pain in his toe, against the 
victor of Blenheim. This was rough work, and cannot be 
admired in any age whose popular elections arc conducted 
with restraint, with good taste, and without appeals to 
prejudice. 

The position of England in the Grand Alliance was now so 
strong through her wealth, her energy, the bravery of her 
troops, and the genius of her commander, that the rebuke to 
her allies was not in effect injurious, but, indeed, salutary. 
Historical justice, however, compels us to inquire whether the 
Margrave’s conduct deserved it. it was freely alleged that his 
illness was a pretence, and about this there was contradictory 
evidence. Although Prince Louis undoubtedly died two 
years later from the septic reactions of his slight but un¬ 
manageable wound, he. was able after this time to conduct 
two campaigns. lie could superintend the building of his 
palace and the laying out of his gardens in his leisure. He 
was able at intervals often to make long rides and journeys. 
But one of Marlborough’s English officers, who was with him 
when he handed over his command and retired to Schlangen- 
bad, got near enough to sec his fool when the bandages 
were removed for the doctors to examine it. He wrote to 
Marlborough that the leg was much inflamed, and that the 
doctors were all agreed that immediate rest was imperative. 
The Prince of Baden was neither traitor nor malingerer. 

But this by no means disposes of the charge against him 
—apart from his general inadequacy—of ill-will and bad 
faith. Without quitting his bed at Rastadt he could have 
given the orders which would have brought his troops to 
Treves by June io. After all previous delays he had promised 
in writing they should start upon May 27A The distance 
from Landau to Trdvcs by the road which Marlborough had 

1 Dispatches, li 5 a. 
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traversed in October was only about sixty-five miles. It was 
safe and easy for a force unencumbered with camion, and 
moving towards its supplies. Twenty-three days later these 
troops were still little more than half-way round the circuit¬ 
ous route their general had selected, which in itself was only 
i a 5 miles in length. They had actually made no more than 
seventy miles in three weeks, or an average of little more 
than three miles a day. And this while the army to whose 
help they were going was awaiting them outnumbered and 
in danger of both battle and starvation 1 Nothing could 
palliate this, and Wratislaw assured Marlborough that the 
Emperor would have dismissed the Margrave “ but for his 
connexions and influence, not only as the reigning Prince 
of Baden, but throughout the Circles of Swabia and 
Franconia.” 

At Treves Marlborough made the dispositions which 
the new situation required. The abandonment of the 
Moselle offensive released the full force of hostile pres¬ 
sure on both the Meuse and the Upper Rhine. It was 
necessary immediately to strengthen the Margrave. Marl¬ 
borough had requested the Comte de Frise to meet him 
at Treves to concert arrangements. But that officer, not 
wishing to face him, sent excuses. The Duke neverthe¬ 
less ordered the splendid Prussian corps to join the Margrave. 
He left Count d’Aubach with the seven thousand Palatines 
to garrison the fortress of Treves and guard its still vastly 
important magazines. He allowed his own troops an indis¬ 
pensable two days’ rest to recover from the night march 
and the privations of Sierck, and to replenish their wagons 
and equip themselves for their new task. On the 20th 
he plunged into the wooded mountainous region, then 
almost a wilderness, which lies between the Moselle and 
the Meuse. He marched in several columns with all 
possible speed. On the 23 rd he was at Prtim, on the 25 th 
at Duren, and on the 27th at Maestricht. Frantic messages 
met him from the Dutch at every stage. He declared he 
would arrive in time to save the citadel of Li 6 ge “ if its 
Governor did his duty.” To make sure of being in time, and 
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if possible of capturing the French siege train, he again 
adopted the expedient he had used before the Schellcnberg, 
and ordered his brother to select a hundred men from every 
battalion to form a special force to act with the cavalry. The 
whole army was exhorted to make the greatest efforts. They 
responded nobly, it being understood that Villeroy might 

be caught and brought to 
battle. For ten days they 
averaged about eleven 
miles a day, though not 
without much suffering 
and some loss of life. At 
I-Iancf on July z the con¬ 
federate armies united, 
and Marlborough was at 
the head of 104 battalions 
and 168 squadrons. But 
the rumours of his ap¬ 
proach had ended the 
siege of liege. On the 
Z5th, while he was still 
at Duren, Villeroy dis¬ 
mantled his batteries and 
retreated within the lines 
of Brabant. The meas¬ 
ures to recapture Huy 
were at once set on foot. Thus the situation in Flanders 
was speedily restored. 

Marlborough had received bad news at Maestricht. 
Count d’Aubach witii his seven thousand Palatines had been 
left in charge of Tihves and the magazines collected there, 
These were still highly important. Without the slightest attack 
this officer on June z6 evacuated the city. After destroying 
the mass of costly material he fell back on Trarbach, where 
the siege train and ordnance stores had fortunately been 
deposited. It was not until two days after he had quitted 
Trbves in this shameful manner that Villars, hearing the 
news, sent a detachment of four hundred men to occupy the 
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abandoned forts. Marlborough’s anger at this abominable 
behaviour was keen. For a month his letters bear its traces. 
No explanation was ever vouchsafed to him by Count 
d’Aubach, nor was there, it seems, any effectual means by 
which this general, although in the pay of the Sea Powers, 
could be brought before a military tribunal. Months after¬ 
wards we find him still in command, and Marlborough com¬ 
pelled to correspond with him. However, by his letters 
Marlborough had blasted his reputation throughout Germany, 
and at the close of the campaign d’Aubach disappeared from 
the scene. The loss of Treves and its stores ended all chances 
of Marlborough’s return to the Moselle. He never returned 
there in any of the campaigns, and the surest road to Paris 
was never trodden by the allied armies. 

We must not imagine when we survey this ill-starred 
episode that Marlborough’s hard-bitten professional critics 
were always wrong about his operations. A solid case can 
be set forth against his attempt upon tire Moselle. No doubt 
it was the true road into France, and if he could have planted 
his armies in unravaged Lorraine the highest prizes were 
within reach. But before he left Treves he must have known 
that nearly all the conditions which would render such a move¬ 
ment possible were lacking. He required not only an army or 
armies of a hundred thousand men, but also to be able to make 
a speedy advance into the feitile regions. He could not 
hope to maintain armies of the size required for more than 
a few weeks in denuded districts upon any magazines which 
could have been created. But with less than these numbers 
the great thrust at the heart of France would not become 
dominant. It would be brought to a stop, and then imme¬ 
diately diversions would begin. Yet he persisted. To use 
his own phrasing, he “ opiniatred ” the matter. He tried to 
compel events beyond any fortune that men may hope from 
the gods. A battle at heavy odds with all the penalties of 
defeat at their highest and the rewards of victory severely 
curtailed was the most he could have expected at Sierck. 
This was all he sought, and even this he was denied. 

Then we see a fresh aspect of his ingenious mind. He 
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prepares his retreat. He also prepares his reasons for 
a retreat. He feeds the Dutch with the very arguments he 
had so often tried to eiadicate from their minds. He thrusts 
forward on this bleak adventure armed with the certainty of 
a recall, which he can use the moment that he needs it, to 
make his case to Parliament and to Europe. He does not 
scruple to launch a hard propaganda because he could not 
force men—and, we must add, facts and figures—to his high 
military purpose. lie fastens the odium of failure where it 
was indeed not ill-deserved, but where it had little bearing. 
I lis Moselle plan required a very much greater development of 
supplies, transport, and comradeship than the Grand Alliance 
could produce. He ran the gravest risks on the chance 
that Viliars would accept a battle, which was in itself a crown¬ 
ing risk. He extricated himself from all entanglements with 
extreme adroitness, and had an answer on every point to his 
critics. He also biought the army back safely, and in time 
to chase Villcroy from the Meuse. But it cannot be denied 
that many weeks of precious time and immense resources 
gathcicd with difficulty were fruitlessly expended in order to 
convince him that he could not realize his bright strategic 
dream. Still, in every war some one at the summit of 
intellect and authority has to try, and try very hard. 

Marlborough had no need to offer excuses to the States- 
Gcneral for his failure upon the Moselle. They had nothing 
but gratitude to utter for his swift return. Yet their thanks 
were wounding. “ How often,” said the Dutchmen in effect, 
“ have we begged Your Grace not to go so far from home to 
help these unworthy and ungrateful allies ? Did we not warn 
you they would fail you ? Never let yourself be put in such 
an unfair position again. Stay here with us and we shall all 
be safe, so long as we do not fight any battles. After all, you 
have a splendid army, and there are many fine fortresses to 
take.” This absolute stultification of all Marlborough’s con¬ 
ceptions of war only increased the bitterness of his dis¬ 
appointment. He wrote and spoke openly of his resolve to 
resign his command and quit the service. But of course at 
this time there was no chance of his being indulged. Such 
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language expressed liis feelings, and at the same time 
strengthened his power. He still hoped “ some accident/’ 
by which he meant a battle, might enable him to rescue the 
campaign from failure. But further tribulations were in 
store. He was to find that he had exchanged the delays 
and excuses of the Margrave for the open insolence and 
mutinous obstruction of Slangenberg. He had been deserted 
in Germany : he was to be fettered in Holland. 
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THE LINES OF BRABANT 

T HE famous Lines of Brabant covering the sixty miles 
from Antwerp to Namur have been frequently men¬ 
tioned in this account. Then as now the best military 
opinion accorded only a secondary value to such systems of 
defence. The obstacles of ramparts, dammed-up streams, 
entanglements of felled trees, palisades with forts and 
redoubts at intervals, could easily be traversed, if no one was 
there to defend them. They were therefore only regarded 
as affording a scries of carefully considered fortified battle¬ 
grounds upon which the defending army could meet its 
presumably st longer assailants. For this purpose all the side¬ 
ways roads behind the lines were carefully developed; food, 
forage, and ammunition were stored under guard in strong¬ 
holds at convenient intervals; and as the lines, following 
the course of the river Demcr, curved outward towards the 
enemy, it seemed probable that with proper dispositions the 
defending army would arrive and man the ramparts before 
any large force could attack them. If so they would have a 
very great advantage. The method of the assailants was, of 
course, to deceive the enemy by feints into sending his field 
army in one direction while they themselves marched under 
the cover of night in the other. 

There had not been any difficulty in making minor surprise 
attacks upon portions of the lines, and we have seen how 
Spaar at the beginning of 1703 and Overkirk during the 
winter of 1704 had without much loss made themselves 
masters for a time of sections of the defences. In 1704, 
while Marlborough was on the march to the Danube, 
Overkirk had been disconcerted by the ease with which 
a portion of his own army had penetrated the lines south of 
Merdorp, and had made haste under the orders of the 
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Republic to abandon such audacious gains. But the 
intention to carry the main army across the defences not 
only made surprise more difficult, but was tantamount to 
seeking battle either during or after the passage of the barrier. 
The Dutch had always shrunk from this as partaking of die 
nature of gambling with armies and contrary to their methods 
of warfare. 

Marlborough, chafing over his disappointment on the 
Moselle, saw in forcing the lines the only means now 
open to rescue the whole campaign from failutc. lie 
saw no insuperable difficulty in the operation. Thcj c 
were a dozen ways of doing it—here or there; and as 
he was above all things anxious to fight a battle, about 
which he also felt confident, he was not alarmed by 
the risk. According to the principles which had gained 
acceptance during so many years of war, an army at¬ 
tacking under these conditions ought to have had sub¬ 
stantial superiority over the whole force of the enemy. 
In fact he was somewhat weaker, having 9a battalions 
and 160 squadrons to Villcroy’s 100 battalions and 147 
squadtons, or say seventy thousand men in the open against 
scventy-Uircc thousand behind their defences. This did 
not deter him. He had studied the country and the lines 
profoundly over many years, and their aspect was to him an 
open book. He therefore in the first days of July formed 
a plan nicely conceived in times and distances and garnished 
with the appropriate feints and deceptions whereby the lines 
could be forced. The novel feature, apait from his being 
numerically weaker, was his selection of the point to be 
attacked. Instead of seeking the weakest pan of the defences, 
he chose one of the strongest. I-Ic argued to himself that 
because it was the strongest it would be the least considered, 
and probably defended by the fewest covering troops. He 
would feint therefore at a weak part of the tines, to which the 
enemy would have to hurry their main forces, and then by a 
very long night march in the opposite direction his men would 
assault the earthworks where the defenders were but few. 

His greatest difficulties, as usual, were presented by his 
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own friends. The Government and Statcs-General of the 
Republic cherished and admired him, but they trembled at his 
reckless and ruthless habit of mind. He seemed constantly 
to leave a great deal to chance. They felt that almost all his 
exploits would have ended badly if events had taken a 
slightly different turn. There was no general then alive 
except Eugene—and even Eugene was judged more correct— 
who appeared to trouble so little about taking what any 
experienced officer knew was a very dangerous course. It 
is marvellous indeed that during all these ten campaigns he 
was never made to pay any forfeit. He certainly ought to 
have been punished scores of times for his unprofessional 
temerity. The Dutch felt in their bones that they were always 
in jeopardy when they rode with him. It was only after 
Ramillies that they gave up thinking about it, and forgot 
for a while to clutch at the reins or the brake. 

But with the generals of their army other complications 
appeared. Slangcnberg, the hero of Eckercn, veteran of 
forty years of war, hated Marlborough as a foreigner, as 
a rival, and as a man. He had formed a low opinion of his 
tactics at Blenheim. He would not bow to the imposture 
of their success. No experienced, well-trained commander 
would have attempted such an operation. It was his duty 
and should be his care to prevent any such hare-brained 
gambling with the army that guarded the frontiers of Holland, 
Besides this he was personally annoyed by the fact that the 
Duke’s brother, General Churchill, had through accelerated 
English promotion become senior to him as General of 
Foot. Finally, he had a poor opinion of Overkirk, whom he 
thought too old for active service, too subservient to Marl¬ 
borough’s insidious influence, and personally obnoxious 
because he held the chief command which another might 
better have discharged. 

For all these reasons it was not deemed expedient to make 
Slangcnberg privy to the design. Indeed, Marlborough 
seemed inclined to deal only with the Veldt-Marshal Overkirk 
as responsible chief of the Dutch army. At the council 
of war the plan of forcing the lines was not presented 
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in the form in which he intended to catty it out. The 
proposal put forward was that the attack should be made 
on the weaker sector between the Mehaigne and Namur. 
The Dutch generals pointed out that they must expect to 
find the main French army behind the fortifications. 
They were all opposed to such a costly attempt. But 
Marlborough persisted, and Overkirk seemed to be with 
him; and after several days of confrontation rather than 
discussion the Council agreed to a manoeuvre for forcing 
the lines, provided that no undue risks were run, and that 
no battle was fought without a further council of war, if 
peradventure the enemy should be found in force at the 
point of attack. Marlborough,impassive,inscrutable, endured 
this protracted ordeal, and accepted the grudged and limi ted 
authority offered to him. Since he had come bade from the 
Moselle he had not merged the armies into one as had been 
the custom in the earlier campaigns before he went to 
Blenheim. On the contrary, he seemed bent on keeping all 
the English and the Queen’s troops separate in his own hand, 
and he dealt with the Dutch army only through Ovcrkirk, 
who seemed to Slangcnbcrg and other brave Dutch officers 
willing to be his tool or his dupe. In fact Overkirk had 
become increasingly silent; yet it was he to whom above all 
the malcontents looked to lead a revolt. 

Marlborough now acted. He had a twofold plan: he 
had to deceive both the Dutch, excepting Overkirk, and the 
French. Ten miles in front of Villeroy’s lines northward 
and away to the confederate right lay the well-known and 
convenient camping ground of Saint-Trond. The allied 
troops who had been besieging Huy arrived on the 16th. 
Marlborough had let it be believed that he would pretend 
to be occupying Saint-Trond and then move southward 
across the Mehaigne river to attack the weakest point of 
the lines on the sector between that river and Namur. 
Slangenberg and his colleagues did not believe that Villcroy 
would be deceived. They predicted that he would ignore 
any feint at Saint-Trond and concentrate, his army in the 
trenches between the Mehaigne and Namur. And they were 
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right. Early in the morning of July 17 Ovcrkirk, with the 
whole of the Dutch army, crossed the Mehaigne and began his 
southward march. His patrols and advance parties pressed far 
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on ahead even to the verge of the lines. Overkirlc had passed 
the river by four bridges, but the French scouts and watchers 
from the lines reported that no fewer than eleven bridges in 
all were being constructed. Thus it was concluded that 
Marlborough’s army would cross rapidly during the night, 
and that the whole force would advance together to the 
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attack on the 18th. Villeroy therefore with the utmost speed 
concentrated fotty thousand men upon the threatened front. 
Overkirk camped after a short march about six miles distant 
from the lines. The fact that the allied armies were divided 
by the Mehaigne led Slangenberg to make a written protest 
that the Dutch were being exposed to grave danger. To 
meet this criticism and for other purposes Marlborough 
built no fewer than twenty bridges across this little river, 
until, in the words of Orkney, “ it was all one, as if there were 
no river.” The last thing seen as darkness fell was Over¬ 
kirk’s dragoons marching southward beyond the Mehaigne to¬ 
wards Namur. It seemed almost certain that there could 
be no surprise, that the lines would be fully guarded, and 
that therefore the promised council of war would be able 
to forbid the batde. But when the stars shone in the sky 
and night’s curtains fell upon the undulating plains sudden 
orders, equally unexpected by friend and foe, were issued. 
The Dutch broke camp and their columns were turned to 
the right-about. They counter-marched to the north. They 
recrossed the Mehaigne very swiftly by the numerous bridges. 
Whereas during the day there had seemed to be no hurry, 
and they had only moved four miles beyond the river before 
halting, now in the night the march was pressed with the 
utmost severity. Overkirk was evidently carrying out a 
definite plan. Argument was useless. Councils of war 
were impossible. Every general was with his command, 
and no collective representations could be made. On, then, 
through the night toiled and trudged the sturdy troops. 
Whither—no man knew. 

They were not the only troops who were moving north. 
At four in the afternoon Marlborough had ordered his whole 
army to be ready to march, the baggage to be assembled by 
six. These preparations disquieted the field Deputies. They 
were, however, assured that only a reconnaissance was 
intended. At seven Count Noyelles, with twenty battalions 
and thirty-eight squadrons, started upon the road which leads 
through Landen to Saint-Trond. Six hundred pioneers 
with their tools and bridging-material were attached to the 
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advance guard. Great pains had been taken about the 
numerous guides, and Noyelles and his principal officers 
knew the country well. As the making of fascines would have 
aggravated the suspicions of the enemy, each trooper carried 
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instead a truss of hay which might either serve to cross a 
marshy stream or as forage for a long march. Marlborough 
himself started at ten with the rest of his army. The whole 
of the confederates were thus matching steadily towards 
Landen through a very dark night. 

Marshal Villetoy did not lack vigilance. He was aware 
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that the allies were on the move. He remained, however, 
in total uncertainty. Numerous conflicting rumours had 
reached him. The most trustworthy pointed to a general 
attack the next day upon his lines south of Merdorp, and 
for this he was well prepared. Even when reports came in 
during the night that allied horse were moving northwards 
he concluded that their objective was Saint-Trond. Mean¬ 
while he enjoined a strict alertness along the whole front. 
All his infantry and cavalry with their general officers slept 
on their arms at the head of their camps. Constant patrols 
were ordered out, especially from the posts on the left. He 
himself passed the night at Merdorp. 

In spite of all precautions Noyelles’ corps had much 
difficulty in finding its way through the black night. They 
toiled and stumbled across the battlefield of Landen, where 
thousands of skeletons had long lain unburied. They were 
nearly two horns late in reaching Landen itself. Up to this 
point their aim might well have been Saint-Trond. But now 
Noyelles in three separate columns marched towards the 
passages of the Little Geet, behind which ran the French 
fortifications. The distance was but three miles. Lord 
Orkney commanded the van of Marlborough’s infantry. 
“ Though we had all the best guides that could be had,” he 
wrote while the event was hot upon his mind. 

Count Noyelle lost his way at least two hours in the night, as 
also the first line, which I led, and the second line also. How¬ 
ever Noyelle, by peep of day, came near to Orsmael, where the 
Geet runs before their line. There appeared a camp upon the 
right and left of the place. However he marched down to the 
bridge, where the enemy had a small guard, which made but very 
little resistance. We got some men on the other side; but 
these bridges were so bad that hardly above one man could go 
over abreast, and in some places one foot man and a horse-man 
passed over together. However, though the passages were very 
bad, people scrambled over them strangely. My Lord sent me 
word to make what haste I could with the line [i.e., his troops]; 
and, though I had lost my way, I got up before the bridges were 
empty of the horse. 1 

1 “Letters of the First Lord Orkney,” English Historical Review, April 1904, p. 312. 
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In fact Noyelles broke into the entrenchments at three points 
—at Elixem, Wang6, and Orsmael. The Little Geet here 
is but a marshy stream three or four yards wide. Storming 
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parties of grenadiers waded through the water or rushed the 
stone bridge at Elixem. The French posts, suddenly aware 
of overwhelming numbers swarming upon them through the 
morning mists, fell back amid a splutter of firing. The three 
dragoon regiments in Orsmael fled at full speed into the 
fortress of T,£au without even giving an effective alarm. 
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There is no moment in war more thrilling than a surprise 
attack at dawn. The confederate pioneers threw themselves 
diligently into bridge-making; but tire infantry would not 
await their efforts. They knew too much about the war not 
to realise how precious was every moment. In their ranks 
were veteran officers and sergeants who had fought at Landcn 
twelve years before. It had been the talk of the camp for 
weeks that the lines would cost ten thousand men. Here 
were the lines empty and undefended. To the impulse of 
adventure was added the sharp spur of self-preservation. 
Everywhere, forgetting eighteenth-century drill, they splashed 
through the Geet, scrambled up the bank, down into the 
miry ditch beyond, and hand and foot up the ramparts 
of the bugbear lines. From 4 a.m. onward they were 
pouring into the fortifications and forming up in good order 
on the farther side. Every house and every hedge they 
seised or lined. By five o'clock at least six thousand men 
were inside the French position. Meanwhile bridges and 
passages had multiplied behind them, and Noyelles' horse, 
almost equal to two modem cavalry divisions, were passed 
over. Behind the Geet the ground rises into fine open, 
down-like country, stretching to Titlemont, perhaps fifty 
feet higher than the river-bed. Between Elixem and Tirle- 
mont they had formed between half-past five and six a double 
line of horse at right angles to the entrenchments, facing 
south and with their left upon their ever-growing infantry. 
And now the enemy appeared in force. 

Orkney, approaching the bridges in his turn with the 
Guards and the infantry of the first line, says : 

By the time I came to the river, I could see two good lines of 
the enemy, very well formed, coming down upon our people, 
a line of foot following them. We were in very good condition 
to receive them, and we outwinged them, and still more troops 
coming over the pass. As I got over the foot guards, I saw the 
shock begin . 1 

The French had reason to complain of the way in which 

1 “ Letters of the First Lord Orkney," he, cit, 
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their outposts served them. Small posts cannot resist armies ; 
but at least they are expected to cry “ Alarm.” It was not 
till after five o’clock that d’Alegre, only three miles south 
of Elixem, learned what was happening. He mounted 
thirty-three squadrons of Bavarian, Spanish, Cologne, and 
French cavalry, and sent for the eleven infantry battalions 
under Caraman, who were four miles farther off. By 
six all these troops were moving forward. With them 
hastened ten guns of a new design. These were the triple- 
barrelled guns which could either fire three cannon-balls in 
quick succession or three at once. High hopes and much 
mystery had enveloped this invention, the last word in modern 
artillery. By half-past six collision was imminent. 

Towards Tirlemont from the Geet there run two sunken 
roads. The northern, near Elixem, which can be seen 
unaltered to this day, is a remarkably deep ravine with sides 
so steep that anyone would hesitate even to lead a horse 
up and down them. The hostile cavalry halted on their own 
side of this obstacle. They were already galled by fire from 
the houses, roads, and hedges by the Geet. The leading 
brigade of allied infantry advanced and seized the sunken road, 
and by their volleys forced the enemy to draw back out of 
shot. It happened, or Marlborough had arranged, that the 
sixteen squadrons that had first come across comprised the 
whole of the British cavalry. These, shielded by the infantry, 
either crossed the sunken road where it was practicable, 
or else, coming round where the road shallowed into the 
upland, continually stretched out to their right towards 
Tirlemont. 

Let us salute these famous regiments of the British 
Army as they draw out in line on this summer morning. On 
the right, the Scots Greys; next the Royal Irish Dragoons 
(later called the 5th Lancers); next the King’s Dragoon 
Guards ; the jth Dragoon Guards; the 7th Dragoon Guards; 
then the Carabiniers (6th Dragoon Guards); and finally the 
3rd Dragoon Guards. Such is the array. 

The matter stood thus when Marlborough, a little before 
seven, came on the scene. He saw before him two lines of 
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hostile cavaky and, mote than a mile away, Caraman’s infantry 
deploying. He resolved to attack the horse while they were 
still separated from their foot. He had now already on the 
ground over fifty squadrons, but not more than half of these 
were clear of the sunken road or prolonging the line towards 
Tirlemont. He rode to the right centre of the line and 
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ordered the charge. All the English cavalry, with the Scots 
Greys on the extreme right, rode forward upon the enemy in 
echelon at a trot which it is believed, in parts of the line at 
least, broke into a gallop. The Bavarians were magnificent 
to see. They were nearly all cuirassier regiments. The 
Reverend Dr Hare at his master’s side wrote two days after¬ 
wards, "There was in the plain on the other side about 
twenty-five squadrons of the enemy, many of them Bavarians 
and all in armour.” 1 Between their squadrons appeared the 
triple-barrelled guns, which opened a remarkably rapid fire. 


1 Hate Papers, p. 202. 
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But the result was never for a moment in doubt. The 
Bavarians where they met the shock were overthrown, and for 
the rest driven into flight. On the right the Scots Greys 
broke four squadrons without losing a single man. The 
guns were taken. 

Marlborough led the charge himself. He rode with the 
front rank like a trooper. The routed horsemen made no 
bones about galloping across the second and much easier 
sunken road. Arrived here, the Duke again became a 
General. Caraman’s division was close at hand in line of 
battle. The left of the English cavalry was checked by 
infantry in the hedges and ditches along the Geet. Five fresh 
squadrons, including the Cologne Life Guards, reinforced 
the enemy. They rallied and attempted a charge. There 
was a moment of confusion. But by now the second line of 
the allied horse had also come upon the scene. A second 
charge was delivered by both lines of the allied horse, 
certainly no faster than a trot. Marlborough again rode with 
the English squadrons. This time the rout of the enemy’s 
cavalry was Anal. They galloped off the field, leaving their 
pursuers face to face with the musketry of Caraman’s infantry, 
who had at length arrived. According to Orkney, 

My Lord Marlborough in person was everywhere, and escaped 
very narrowly; for a squadron, which he was at the head of, gave 
groundalittle, though [it] soon came up again; and a fellow came 
to him and thought to have sabred him to the ground, and struck 
at him with that force, and, missing his stroke, he fell off his 
horse. I asked my Lord if it was so ; he said it was absolutely 
so. See what a happy man he is. 

And then, referring to the success: 

I believe this pleases him as much as Hogstet did. It is 
absolutely owing to him . 1 

There are several accounts of this incident. These say 
that a Bavarian officer, recognizing the Duke, rode out alone 
at him, and, rising in his stirrups to cut him down, lost his 
balance; or perhaps the two horses bumped each other; the 

1 “ Letters of tlie First Lord Orkney,” lot, tit, 
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officer fell upon the ground and was made prisoner by Marl¬ 
borough’s trumpeter, or, it is also said, dispatched upon the 
spot. It was hurly-burly. Usually, of course, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would be attended by half a dozen devoted 
aides. His campaigning sword, which the corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms now possesses, was not a weapon with which 
more than a formal thrust could have been made. In the 
confusion he was left for the moment well-nigh defenceless. 
Certainly he was lucky to escape the fate of gallant old 
Schomberg, who was killed this way at the ford of the 
Boyne. 

It was now eight o’clock. Marlborough, with his retinue 
and staff again about him, could survey the scene. Practically 
his whole army was inside the lines and advancing southwards 
between the Little Geet and Tirlemont. Overkiik, with all 
the Dutch, was approaching the bridges and river-crossings, 
now good and numerous ; but it would be at least two hours 
before they could form in order of batde. Where was 
Villeroy ? That was the question. The upland ridge rose 
in a gentle slope, and tended to narrow to the southward. 
Beyond the skyline, two miles away, all was unknown. If 
the alarm had been prompdy spread, the Marshal at Merdorp 
should have learned before six o’clock that the allies had 
forced the lines between Orsmael and Elixem. Merdorp was 
only seven miles away from the second sunken road. It might 
well be that forty thousand men were approaching just “ on the 
other side of the hill.” It was the peculiar quality of 
Marlborough that his moods of awful gambling sprang from 
cold calculation, and were followed by sudden sober caution. 
Certainly when all were aflame he now pulled up with a snap. 

The remaining feature of this brilliant action was the 
retreat of Caraman. After the fight the French—by no 
means less prone than other races to require the highest 
conduct from allies—were vicious about the Bavarian cavalry. 
They spoke of them as inferior troops who had failed at the 
moment of trial, who had let themselves be chased from the 
field by the truculent English. But throughout Europe, as 
well as at Versailles, the conduct of Caraman’s foot was 
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admired. Collecting the battalions which were involved in 
the infantry fight by the river, and keeping always a respect¬ 
able order, he formed his eleven battalions into a large 
hollow square, and in this array made good his retreat from 
the field. This feat excited wonder at the time; and it is 
another proof of the increasing fire-power of disciplined infan¬ 
try. The English cavalry leaders and, wc may be sure. 
Lord John Hay, of the Scots Greys, believed they could 
break this square, and several squadrons attempted to do so 
independently. But Marlborough would have none of it. 
Neither would he advance his infantry, now nearly thirty 
thousand strong, very far, and only with precaution. We 
now know that the danger he apprehended did not exist. 
Villeroy did not hear the news at six : he did not hear it till 
eight. He and the Elector only got their army on the march 
about nine. Galloping on ahead to the field with their 
leading squadrons, they met the flying rabble to which 
the Bavarian horse had been reduced. The infantry of the 
French army were still two hours away. 

Marlborough dealt separately in daring and in prudence. 
Sometimes he was over-daring and sometimes over-prudent; 
but they were separate states of mind, and he changed from 
one to the other in quite definite phases. Having ruptured 
the lines and routed the counter-attack, the thought that 
dominated his mind was to concentrate the whole confederate 
army upon the conquered ground. We can express his feel¬ 
ings in the characteristic phrases of the Cockpit circle. “ The 
army must be gathered with all speed imaginable. Until 
then I shall be most uneasy.” There is no doubt that upon 
the knowledge which he had this was the right decision; 
and yet in fact, if he had given way to the general ardour 
around him, he might have had a greater success. Perhaps 
this extraordinary quality of using audacity and circumspection 
as if they were tools to be picked up or laid down according 
to the job is the explanation of his never being entrapped in 
ten years of war. His mind was a weighing-machine for 
practical affairs as perfect as has ever been known. 
Infallibility is not for mortals. It is enough to say that no 
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one could do more than he could or try harder and more 
continuously. 

It is on this morning field of Elixem that wc see him as he 
should be remembered. It was one of the very few moments 
in his life when he came in contact with spontaneoixs mass 
affection. As he rode up sword in hand to take his place in 
the cavalry charges, the troopers and their officers broke 
into loud acclamations, quite unusual to the military etiquette 
of those formal times. And afterwards, as he moved along 
the front of his army, the soldiers, mostly Blenheim men, 
cast discipline to the winds and hailed him everywhere with 
proud delight. Here were the dreaded lines pierced and 
broken so easily, and the enemy baffled and put to flight, not 
at the cost of thousands of poor soldiers, but by the sleight 
of a master-hand and by the Queen’s troops alone; and here 
was Corporal John, who could do it every time if only he 
were set free, who was so careful of their food and pay and 
so just in his government of the army, who thought for all as 
their commander and fought in the scrimmage as a private 
man—surely for once they might show him what they felt I 
Yet these soldiers were judges of war, and many knew the 
country well. Amid their cheers were mingled the cries, 
“ Now 1 On to Louvain,” and “ Over the Dyle.” 

It was ten o’clock before Overldrk’s army was across 
the lines. Marlborough, returning from the pursuit of the 
determined Caraman, was greeted by Slangenberg with the 
remark, “ This is nothing if we lie still here. We should 
march on Louvain or Parc.” The Duke would have de¬ 
manded no better. He had, however, already heard from 
Overkirk that his troops must camp at once. Considering 
that they had marched twenty-seven miles in the last thirty- 
one hours, no complaint could be made of this. S till , as 
Colonel Cranstoun, who commanded the Cameronians, 
wrote: 

Those who know the army and what soldiers are know very 
well that upon occasions like this where even the common soldier 
is sensible of the reason of what he has to do, and especially of 
the joy and success of victory, soldiers with little entreaty will 
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even outdo themselves, and match and fatigue double with 
cheerfulness what their officers would at other times compel 
them to . 1 

Marlborough replied to Slangenberg, “ I am very glad . . . 
to find you are of my opinion, for this is my judgment of 
it too; I think we should march on, and I entreat you to go 
back and dispose your generals to it.” Slangenberg, completely 

stultified by the event 
and furious at not having 
been a party to it, was 
only establishing some¬ 
what cheaply a contro¬ 
versial position for the 
future. He rode off to 
Overldrk, but he never 
returned to Marl¬ 
borough ; and as the 
Dutch tents rose con¬ 
tinuously upon the plain 
it became certain that 
they would not move 
that day. 

A glance at the map 
will show that the con¬ 
federates could have reached Louvain before Villeroy at any 
time on the 18th. They could probably have brought him to 
battle by marching towards Judoigne. The Elector, who 
waited and watched the scene from a distant eminence, realized 
to the full the plight of the French army, but 

when he observed the first tents pitching, he cried out three 
or four times in a rapture, “ Grace & Dm , Grace h del ” and then 
ordered his own troops to march without obliging them to keep 
in order, and make the best of their way to Louvain. They 
marched and marched all the night long, and yet though our army 
did not budge till nest morning, our advanced squadrons and 
even some of our infantry came time enough, to interrupt the rear 

Major Cranstoun’s letter, Portland Papers, H.M.C., iv, z}}. 
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of r army in crossing the river and to take some hundreds 
prisoners . 1 

That a fine opportunity had been lost, and whose was the 
fault, was long the subject of acrimonious discussion in the 
army and between the two wings of the army. Marlborough’s 
officers blamed the Dutch, who, already offended at having 
been tricked into forcing the lines and being absent from the 
action, retorted with venom. They and Marlborough’s 
enemies said 

that the pleasure of writing letters with an account of that day’s 
great success to the Emperor, the Queen, the States and others, 
and with [of] signing warrants for safeguards of which above two 
hundred were writ and signed that afternoon took peoph [mean¬ 
ing Marlborough] up so much that they forgot to pursue the 
advantages which were certainly in their hands . 2 

It certainly seems that Marlborough flagged. Perhaps 
he was exhausted by the night march, by the clash of the 
cavalry charges, and by the peculiar mental strain of having 
to deceive both the enemy and his allies and on this intricate 
tangle to hazard the forcing of the lines. The carnage of the 
Schellenberg was fresh in his mind. He must certainly have 
braced himself to lose seven or eight thousand men, probably 
not to be supported, possibly to be repulsed. What would 
the outcry have been then ? What would the Dutch have 
said, and what the Tories ? He knew himself for a hunted 
man with foes on every side, longing for their opportunity, 
if he should but stumble, to drag him down and trample 
upon him. Yet if the allied cause were not to fail he had to 
scheme and dare. Once again he had dared, and once again 
he had won. Can we wonder that for a while under the 
reaction he bent and relaxed? One must not expect too 
much of mortal man. The vivifying force that flowed from 
him so generously and through such wearying years had its 
intermissions. It was not impossible to wear him down and 

1 Major Cranotoun’s letter, he, eit, In fact nearly two thousand stragglers were 
captured on the 19th, 
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drain the fountain dry. Another struggle with the Dutch, 
another forward bound with the army, another battle to be 
begun in the late afternoon—he had not got it in him. Let 
us discern his limitations as he paused and rested and thanked 
God that so far all was well. 

If he had wielded the authority of Frederick the Great 
or Napoleon, or any of the commanders of armies in modern 
times, more than half his burden would have been lifted. 
Could he but have said to the generals who argued every¬ 
thing beforehand and criticized everything after: who had 
to be convinced, persuaded, wheedled, or even hoodwinked 
into every march and manoeuvre, “ Obey, or I will have you 
shot 1 Silence, or I will deprive you of your command 1 ” 
it would be easy for us to fix his responsibility and blame. 
But at this time he had to work with and through at least 
twenty proud, jealous, competent or incompetent colleagues 
whom he had no effective power to discipline or punish. 
Cranstoun’s very free-spoken letter shows the shrewd, in¬ 
structed malice with which this crowd of professional rivals 
and critics could express themselves. It was for him to invent 
and urge, for them to cavil and oppose. It was for him to 
shoulder the responsibility. If disaster came, he by his 
rashness had caused it. If, in spite of all, there was success, 
why had he not turned it to better advantage ? All the 
same, Marlborough had lost a chance. 

An event of capital importance had, however, occurred. 
The piercing of the Lines of Brabant marked an important 
stage in the world war. The stalemate in the northern 
theatre was ended, and henceforward much might happen 
there. The French abandoned Aerschot and Diest. They 
left Leau to an inevitable and speedy fate. The battalion of 
Monluc which garrisoned Tirlemont surrendered at discre¬ 
tion. Fifty miles of the lines, including the technically 
important salient, passed into the power of the allies. 
From Aerschot to the purlieus of Namur the famous front 
which had so long scared off attack and guarded the whole 
of Belgium was left for the conquerors to demolish. The 
tide of war flowed thirty miles farther to the west. These 
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gains far exceeded the material prizes of action. But several 
notable leaders of the enemy and all the cannon on the field 
were captured, and the French forces were weakened by 
perhaps five or six thousand men. Counts d’Alegre and 
Horn,both lieutenant-generals, were prisoners of the English. 
But most important of all were the moral effects. The 
French knew themselves beaten and outmanoeuvred. All 
the difficulties of their defensive were worsened and multi¬ 
plied, and the advantages of the assailants proportionately 
improved. The destruction of the Lines of Brabant was an 
event which Europe recognized had definitely altered con¬ 
ditions in the main theatre of the war. 

Marlborough’s letters tell the tale of the next few days : 
but they afford us also an insight into his nature which is rare 
in these chronicles of war and affairs. In seeking to observe 
a man who always maintained such a majestic facade, the 
moments of weakness are fruitful. There is no doubt that, 
what with fatigue and relief and the hope that he had the next 
move in his hands, he gave way to rejoicing. He had won 
a double victory over his Dutch friends and his French foes. 
“ I was forced to cheat them into it,” he wrote. “ He dared 
not offer to persuade the Deputies of the States,” wrote Hare, 
“ but perfectly bubbled them into it,” As for the enemy, their 
discomfiture was patent. His own delight sparkles in his 
letters. Most of all was he thrilled with the admiration and 
cheers of his troops. There is a boyish ring about his letters 
to Sarah. He felt very young that day. He writes rugged, 
strong English, not unworthy of the Shakespeare that was 
his main education. 

John to Sarah Tirlemont 

July 18,1705 

... It is impossible to say too much good of the troops that 
were with me, for never men fought better. Having marched all 
night, and taken a good deal of pains this day, my blood is so hot 
that I can hardly hold my pen; so that you will, my dearest life, 
excuse me if I say no more, but that I would not let you know 
my design of attacking the lines by the last post, fearing it might 
give you uneasiness ; and now, my dearest soul, my heart is so full 
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of joy for this good success, that should 1 write more I should say a great 
many follies? 

And two days later : 

Camp near Louvain 
July 20 

T was so pleased when I wrote my last, that if I had writ on 
I should have used expressions which afterwards I should have 
been ashamed of. The kindness of the troops to me had transported 
me, for I had none in this last action, but such as were with me 
last year; for M. Overkirk’s army did not come till an hour after 
all was over. This was not their fault, for they could not come 
sooner; but this gave occasion to the troops with me to make me very 
kind expressions, even in the heat of the action, which I own to you gives 
me great pleasure, and makes me resolve to endure anything for their 
sakes , a 

Marlborough to Godolphin Tirlemont 

July 18,1703 

... As I had in this action no troops with me but such as I 
brought from the Moselle, I believe the French will not care to 
fight with them again. This bearer will tell you that Monsieur 
Overkirk’s army was not in the lines, till the whole action was 
over, and that I was forced to cheat them into this action; for they did 
not believe I would attack the lines, they being positive that the 
enemy were stronger than they [actually] were. But this is what 
must not be spoke of, for it would anger the Dutch, with whom, I 
think, at this time, I am very well, for their Deputies made me 
the compliment this afternoon that if I had not been here the lines 
would not have been forced. I intend to march to-morrow 
towards Louvain, by which march I shall see what Monsieur de 
Villeroy will do. This day has given me a great deal of pleasure; 
however I think 500 pounds is enough for the bearer. 3 

Marlborough to the Queen 

Camp near Louvain 

July 23,1703 

Madam, 

I have had the honour of your majesty’s letter of the 3d 
[14th], in which you are so extremely good, that I want words 

1 Coxc, ii, 143. 8 Ibid., 146. 

* Ibid., 144. Marlborough evidently knevy th^t Colone} Park? had received £1000 
for carrying the Blenheim dispatch, 
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to express the sense I have of it; and as I am sure I would not 
only venture my life, but also sacrifice my quiet for you, so I beg 
you will believe that I shall never think myself master of taking 
any resolution till I have first obtained your majesty’s leave. By 
my letters I have had from Holland, I find the Dutch are so pleased 
with the success we have had that I believe they will not now 
hearken to any proposals of peace without first acquainting your 
majesty. I do also hope that it may have some effect on the 
parties in England, for the advantage of your affairs, which I pray 
God may prosper as your own heart can desire, and then I am 
sure England must be happy. 1 

The effect produced upon Harley by the exploits of Elixem 
can be judged by the following letter, which should be 
remembered when we come to the later phases of their 
relationship. 

Harley to Marlborough July l?oy 

Saturday col. Durel brought the good news of your grace’s 
glorious action. . . . 

You have, my lord, exceeded our very hopes or expectations, 
and no person could have done it but yourself. What I took 
the liberty to say to the queen upon this occasion is what I 
believe in my soul, that no subjects in the world have such a 
prince as the queen, and that no prince in the world hath such a 
subject as your grace. 

Your friends and servants here cannot be without concern 
upon your grace’s account when we hear how mebjou expost that 
precious life of yours upon all occasions , a and that you are not con¬ 
tented to do the part of a great general, but you condescend to take 
your share as a common soldier. I hope your lordship’s un¬ 
wearied care and unparalleled merit will in due time procure a 
lasting and sure peace for Europe, with repose and eternal 
renown to your grace. 8 

Meanwhile the operations had been checked. The 
rancours and reproaches that had arisen in the army were to 
wreck the rest of the campaign. It was evident that the 
next step was a left-handed movement across the Dyle. 
Swayed by the diverse emotions of the 18th, the Dutch 

1 Coxe, ii, 147. 2 Harley’s italics. 8 Coxe, 11 ,148-149. 
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generals made no objection to an attempt to force the passage 
of the river. All preparations were made for the 22nd. 
But now “ great rains ” descended, and “ drowned all the 
meadows, by which we were to have marched to have 
gone over the Dyle. ” 1 

By the time the ground was dry again the resolution 
of the Council of War had also oozed away. By much 
patient pressure Marlborough obtained agreement to an 
attack upon the 29th. The plan was conventional. He 
threatened the French on the north side of Louvain, 
and then sought by a long night march to cross the Dyle 
on the south side. But the feint to the north proved 
singularly ineffectual. Villeroy was not at all deceived by it. 
On the contrary, his only response to Marlborough’s demon¬ 
stration against his left was to strengthen his right. Dark 
suspicion arose about this in Marlborough’s circle. Several 
letters assert that the French Marshal had exceptionally good 
information where the effort would be made. Of course, if 
fifteen or twenty generals have all to sit for hours round a 
table for several days debating in committee a deadly plan of 
war, there is bound to be a leak. Each member of the Council 
has two or three confidants, and these again often have others 
to whom they talk. The camps were infested with eaves¬ 
droppers. But the assertions of Hare, Cardonnel, Orkney, 
and others hint more than mere inadvertence. 

However this may be, on the 29th the movement began. 
Marlborough, with Overkirk on his left, marched by night to 
the fords of the Dyle, preceded by strong advance guards 
with new copper pontoons. At daybreak, both Heukelom 
from the Dutch and Oxenstiern from Marlborough’s army 
passed the river. Heukelom made much ground and estab¬ 
lished himself strongly. Oxenstiern made a bridgehead. 
The French, as soon as they saw the movement, marched 
to oppose the passage. There is .little doubt it could have 
been effected, but by ill luck the English missed their 
way in the darkness and were two hours late in coming 
upon the scene. Thus it was the Dutch who were up to 

1 Marlborough to Godolphin; Cose, li, ij2. 
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time and alone in a position to begin crossing the river 
at Neerysche. The easy success of Heukelom and the sub¬ 
stantial lodgment which he had secured on the opposite 
bank should have encouraged them. But now Slangenberg 
led opinion at the Dutch headquarters against attempting 
the passage. Marlborough was in a weak position because 
the main part of his own 
army was still some distance 
away. He could not there¬ 
fore commit the Dutch by 
making the passage on his 
own front. Cranstoun says: 

Our people loitered and 
were in suspense as it were in 
laying the bridges, and indeed 
they say that where they did 
lay them, the ground on either 
side was impracticable for 
cavalry.... However, they 
were but laying the second 
bridge about break of day, 
when the Duke came there 
himself and being, as it is said, 
asked by Brigadier Ferguson, who commanded in that detach¬ 
ment as Brigadier under Oxenstiern, why we halted as if we 
should not march on, the Duke made him answer, grasping his 
hand, “ Hold your tongue, you know nothing. I have given 
my word to do nothing without consent.” 1 

He then rode the mile and a quarter to tire Dutch head¬ 
quarters, where the generals were gathered humming and 
hawing in a knot. Slangenberg immediately forced the issue. 
He accosted Marlborough with vehemence. He was heard to 
say, “ Mon Dieu, my Lord, for God’s sake, my Lord, don’t 
. . .’’and then drew himasideinvolubleespostulation. Over¬ 
kirk remained mute, but it was clear that negative views pre¬ 
vailed. The discussion, conducted with great formality, each 

1 Major Cranstoun’s letter, Portland Papeis, iv, 254. 
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speaking in his turn, dragged on. Marlborough had at length 
to avert a disaster for which he would have been made respon¬ 
sible. All the time the French were marching on. Heukelom 
with six battalions was well advanced on the far side of the 
river. He must either be supported in an action which would 
develop into a battle, or he must be withdrawn. Marlborough 
demanded a decision. Would they support him or not? 
The Council was unable to reach a conclusion. There were 
so many to be consulted, each with due regard to his rank 
and consequence. The French vanguard was already in 
contact, and their cannon had begun to play. Marlborough 
therefore left the group of babbling officers and sent one of 
his own aides-de-camp to Heukelom with an order to retire 
across the bridges forthwith. Heukelom, who had fastened 
his twelve battalions well into the hedges and ditches 
and looked for a good success, protested. Marlborough 
repeated his order in the most peremptory form. Heukelom 
withdrew raging, but with scarcely any loss. Oxenstiern, 
who had been for some time under serious fire, was made 
to conform. The whole confederate army then retreated about 
six miles. Slangenberg could boast that he had prevented 
a disaster, and could anyhow feel sure that he had baulked the 
English interloper. Such was the fiasco of the Dylc. 

The bewilderment produced in the atmy by these proofs 
of indecision is clearly apparent in contemporary accounts. 
Noyes wrote: 

August to 

* . . . Our aforesaid detachment came to the river, and under 
the cover of our cannon, which did great execution, laid six 
bridges. Colonel Godfrey with the Grenadiers of the four 
English battalions, passed over, as did also twelve of the Dutch 
battalions and beat all before them, cleared all the hedges and 
enclosed meadows and two villages, notwithstanding which 
Count Oxenstiern who commanded all the detachments ordered 
the remainder of them to halt, and those who now passed to 
return, and the Duke commanded the Copper boats to be taken 
up again, the reason of which is variously reported. Some said 
the States refused to expose their army any forther; others that 
the ground was so morassy that our Horse could never have got 
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over; ’tis allowed they were morassy where the Dutch had made 
their four bridges, but very good hard ground where the English 
had made their two. However, by this refusal of the Dutch 
General Officers the whole thing fell to the ground. 1 

One cannot feel that this was a good way to conduct war, 
or, indeed, any business that is liable to move rapidly. The 
eyes of Europe were upon Marlborough. Was he the 
greatest general of the age or only a lucky gambler ? Was 
Blenheim an accident or a portent? Had he been a 
Royal Prince he would have been differently appraised. 
But an English Court favourite of humble origin must 
be judged severely. Here was his attempt to cross the 
Dyle mismanaged and a failure. He had marched out so 
boldly and then turned tail. He had wasted a fortnight 
of the campaigning season. Was not the man a fraud: 
and if so, said the Tories, was it not a public duty to 
expose him? All very annoying to the labouring Duke 
as he sat in his tent before Louvain and wondered how 
he could rescue order from confusion and action from 
futility. It is astonishing that he should have endured 
such prolonged and repeated vexations. There may have 
been greater Captains, but none was ever more plagued. 

“Iam now almost in despair/’ he wrote to Godolphin, 
“ of having that advantage we ought to expect from our 
last success; for we have now been here nine days in sight 
of the enemy, the river Dyle only between us.” 

Hare says: 

* Little did I imagine when I wrote last that a delay of twelve 
hours should have drawn after it one of so many days; much less 
that we should at the end of it miscarry and aim a blow we thought 
sure: who could have apprehended that an army which had 
overcome so successfully the greatest difficulties should have its 
progress stopped by a little rivulet ? But Dyle they say in Scotch 
is devil, and so this paltry river has proved to us. . . . I believe I 
may add, it would have been done if somebody bad been away whose 
intolerable temper will let him know no Superior, He cannot forgive 

1 “ Pocket Book of Dt Samuel Noyes ” (MS,). 
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the Duke the glory of passing the lines without letting him into 

the secret. . . - 1 

Godolphin., anxious to conciliate the Whig Junto without 
actually forcing one of them upon the Queen at her Council, 
had proposed to them that Sunderland should be the <c man 
of quality ” to be sent to mediate between the Emperor 
and the Hungarian rebels. This was no doubt a conveni¬ 
ence to the Lord Treasurer, but the appointment created 
the worst impression at Vienna. It was arranged that the 
new envoy should visit his father-in-law on his way: and 
the interview was deemed indispensable to the public 
interest. He was to be warned not to irritate the Imperial 
Court, and to keep his Whig and Republican pedantry in 
proper restraint. He arrived at the camp just as the army 
was moving off into the night on their march to the Dyle. 
No dinner, no bed but the saddle I He must have made 
many grimaces. Hare says, “ ... He has jumped into all 
the hurry of the campaign at once. I believe twelve hours 
have given him enough of it.” 2 Marlborough is jovial about 
this misfortune in the midst of his own vexations. 


John to Sarah 


Meldert 

July jo, 1705 


* My Lord Sunderland came here last night, and I believe is 
spoyled for a soldier, not having leave to go to bed. I did 
verily believe we should have had a very considerable action 
this day; but by the backwardness of some of our friends and 
our misfortune of being two hours longer in our march than we 
ought to have been, the whole ended in a good deal of cannon 
and some small shot; but we lost very few men. If God intends 
us any more success, it must proceed from some occasion M. de 
Villeroy must give us. I am vexed, so that my heart is full, or 
I should not have been able to have said so much, I am so 
extremely tired. 


The story of his personal encounter at El ixem spread with 
the tidings of that -ction. Although no generals in those 

1 Meldert, July 30, Blenheim MSS. 
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days were respected who did not go into danger with their 
troops, it was unusual for commanders-in-chief to charge with 
the cavalry like Eugene. Sarah was naturally agitated by the 
accounts she received. We have only John’s letter in reply. 

John to Sarah Meldert 

August 6,1705 

My dearest soul I love you so well, and have set my heart so 
entirely on ending my days in quiet with you, that you may be 
so far at ease as to be assured that I never venture myself but 
when I think the service of my queen and country requires it. 
Besides I am now at an age when I find no heat in my blood that 
gives me temptation to expose myself out of vanity ; but as I 
would deserve and keep the kindness of this army, I must let 
them see that when I expose them, I would not exempt myself . 1 

When every excuse has been made for the failure to use 
the brilliant passage of the Lines of Brabant, a very definite 
residue of criticism remains. In the sphere of war Marl¬ 
borough was a creature of fire. But on the afternoon of the 
18th the fire sank to a genial glow at which he warmed him¬ 
self, instead of emitting fresh flames to destroy the foe. 

1 Coze, ii, 147. 
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THE UNFOUGHT WATERLOO 


J 7 0 5* Gcnctal resolved to make a final effort before 

August vJ'the campaign ended. A peculiar quality of his 
manoeuvres is the ease and exactness with which they can 
be explained to the lay reader. From the moment of his 
return to the Meuse Villeroy, although slightly the stronger, 
had yielded him the initiative. He had used it to pierce and 
render useless the Lines of Brabant. All the more after that 
did he enjoy the right to move; all the more were the French 
obliged to wait on his movements. In a country studded 
with fortresses the concession or loss of the initiative imposed 
grievous disadvantages upon the defenders. They could 
not tell where they would be hit. Therefore they had to 
garrison all their threatened fortresses and weaken their field 
army accordingly; while on the other hand Marlborough, 
master of the proceedings, could gather nearly all his troops 
into a striking force. His new plan was to advance deeply 
and suddenly into the enemy’s country, so as to menace 
equally and at once a number of important places, and then, 
when Villeroy had been forced to detach troops for these, 
to fall upon his weakened army and destroy it in a battle. 

After being baulked by Slangenberg and the Deputies at 
the Dyle, he sought freedom to carry out a fresh design 
which he had formed. The detail of his plan was contrary 
to many of the accepted conventions. He baked at Meldert 
five days’ bread, and ordered from Lidge a convoy of six days’ 
biscuit. He also brought from Liege a considerable siege 
train, including ten twenty-four pounders and sixteen mortars. 
To aid in the dispersion of the French he reinforced Baron 
Spaar on the sea-coast to the north with four battalions and 
directed him to raid the enemy country between Bruges and 
Ghent. He wrote to Godolphin: 
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Meldert 
August j, 1705 

I have sent Lieutenant-General Hompesch once more to The 
Hague. . . . You will see that I have a mind to serve them 
if they please; but if they should not allow of what I propose, 
it is impossible to act offensively; for besides the danger of 
resolving everything that is to be done in a council of war, which 
cannot be kept so secret , but that the enemy must know it time enough to 
prevent it, as we had the experience of in our last undertaking., so 
monsieur Slangenbcrg, though he is a brave man, his temper is 
such that there is no taking measures with him. I am so tired 
that I cannot answer yours at this time . 1 

Hompesch returned with an absurd compromise. The field 
Deputies were instructed to permit the Captain-General to 
make two or three marches without summoning a council of 
war. At the same time Marlborough was not to bring the 
army to any serious engagement without the approval of 
both Overkirk and the Deputies. 

In spite of these insensate restrictions, Marlborough deter¬ 
mined to persevere. He hoped by his three free marches to 
create a situation in which either the enemy would make a 
batde inevitable, or his advantage over the enemy would 
be so obvious that even the Dutch could not deny him. 
On this basis therefore he decided to take this hampering 
chance over and above the deadly hazards of war. On 
August 13 the biscuit convoy reached Meldert from Liege. 
Marlborough had now acquired eleven days’ manoeuvring 
power in many directions without regard to his own com¬ 
munications. On the 1 j th he marched southward to Corbaix, 
with Overkirk keeping pace with him on his left. On the 
16th he moved on to Genappe, crossing the headstreams of 
the Dyle. On the 17th he turned north along the Brussels 
road towards Waterloo. The three marches “ in scorching 
hot weather ” 2 totalled thirty-three miles. 

Villeroy and the Elector, encamped between Louvain and 
Brussels, saw with astonishment this movement of the whole 
confederate army across and round their front. They had 
heard from sure sources that the convoy of biscuit had 

1 Coxe, ii, 161. * Blsckadder, p, 260, 
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been kept loaded on the wagons, and that Marlborough 
was carrying with him the batteries for besieging fortresses. 
They saw that he had let go his communications with Li€ge: 
these were now exposed to their attack if they cared to pay 
the price of battle. They preferred to await events. They 
must now be concerned for the safety of five fortresses, 



Namur, Charleroi, Mons, Ath, and above all the weakly 
defended Brussels. A report, based on the intercepted letter 
of a member of the States-General, had also reached them that 
Marlborough intended to pass the Senne at Hal and march 
right round them to the attack of Dendermonde, thus placing 
himself between them and Antwerp. Both Yfileroy and— 
when they were informed—the main headquarters at Versailles 
were unable to understand the purpose and hardihood of such 
manoeuvres. That a commander should be prepared to sever 
his communications and move so large an army encumbered 
by a siege train and heavy convoy across their front into 
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their fortress zone was a departure from every canon of the 
military art deserving the severest punishment. However, 
since Marlborough was known to be seeking a battle and they 
were not anxious to fight, they did not try to exact the forfeits 
which they conceived were their due. Instead, as he had 



expected, they submitted to his will. They assigned a strong 
garrison to Louvain and detached Grimaldi with eighteen 
battalions, twelve squadrons, and ten guns to support a Colonel 
Pasteur, who with a small force was barring the road from 
Waterloo to Brussels. They moved their main army slightly 
to its right in order to be nearer Grimaldi. They still re¬ 
mained in their central position between Louvain and Brussels; 
but they were completely mystified about Marlborough's 
intentions, and the dispersion of their army was far advanced. 

During the night of August 17-18 the confederate advance 
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guards were found to be still moving along both the roads 
to Brussels. Pasteur, though he returned during the night to 
his position at Waterloo, was roughly thrown back. When 
the morning of the 18th broke, the reports which reached the 
French command from all quarters convinced them that 
Marlborough was striking at Brussels with his whole force. 
The high road was crowded with his advancing infantry, 
while the French army was, it seemed, only to be c amused * 
by a cavalry flank guard. This revelation of what they 
conceived to be Marlborough’s true purpose confronted 
Villeroy and the Elector with a grievous dilemma. “ I con¬ 
fess to Your Majesty,” wrote the Elector of this moment, 

that the choice was very difficult, because a single false step drew 
with it the loss of the Low Countries, and I believe that for 
centuries there has not been a more thorny hour. To march to 
Brussels was to abandon the position which up to this time has 
saved Louvain and all Brabant; to stay in it was to lose Brussels, 
and by that the larger part of the country as well. To divide the 
army was impossible; for we should not have been strong 
enough for either purpose and by that wc should have lost the 
army into the bargain ; and through being forced to guard so many 
open places at once there were already 27 battalions and 20 squadrons 
detached from Your Majesty’s army : delay also, even the slightest, 
would have lost all upon the instant. ... It was necessary to 
choose . . . between the loss of Brussels or of Louvain, there 
being no middle course . 1 

They decided to sacrifice Louvain. About seven o’clock 
they prepared to march by their right to join Grimaldi, who 
was at the same time moved nearer to the main army while 
still covering both roads to Brussels. 

This resolve was hardly taken when the whole scene was 
transformed. “ The order was no sooner given,” says the 
Elector, “ than there appeared before our eyes a column of 
hostile infantry which we could well recognize to be the 
English, thus revealing from this moment that their main 
design was not against Brussels, for the English infantry 
came from that quarter.” a 

1 The Elector to Louis XIV, August 20; Pclet, v, j96. 2 Ibid., 598. 
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These masses began to debouch upon the French right 
from the Forest of Soignies. Great numbers of the allied 
cavalry advanced towards the French centre beyond the Ysche 
stream between Overysche and Neerysche. Behind them 
heavy columns of infantry could be discerned. It was not 
Brussels, then, that Marlborough sought: it was battle 1 
They were about to be attacked ; and for all their vigilance 
they were as much astonished as Tallard had been a year 
before, almost to a day, at Blenheim. Marlborough had, in 
fact, quitted the Brussels road during the night, and was 
rapidly building up a front to his right which continually 
grew along the French position. 

All this was grave. But there was one factor they did not 
know, or could not measure. At z a.m. Marlborough had 
sent his brother Churchill with zo battalions and 20 squadrons 
from Hulpen, where he had bivouacked, to march upon 
Groenendaele. This powerful detached corps found the roads 
obstructed by felled trees. They had nevertheless made good 
progress, and at ten o’clock were established across and 
beyond the Ysche near Groenendaele and in a position where 
they could turn not only the French right flank, but by per¬ 
sisting traverse his rear and assail his retreat on Brussels. 
Meanwhile Grimaldi remained tethered to the protection of 
the Brussels roads, and was as much out of the impending 
battle as Churchill was in it. This use of a large detached 
corps of manoeuvre as an integral part of the main battle was 
hitherto unexampled in the European war. 

“ There was also a stratagem to be used,” wrote Blackadder, 

which, if it had taken effect, would probably have decided the 
battle in our favour. There were twenty battalions (ours was 
one), and horse conform[able], that were to march through a wood 
and post ourselves quietly in the wood till we should hear that 
the battle was fully joined. Then we were to come out and 
attack them in the rear. Accordingly we marched at three in the 
morning, and posted ourselves in the wood, where we stayed till 
three in the afternoon. General Churchill commanded us. . . , l 

All the rest of the confederate forces were meanwhile 

t Blackadder, p. i$z. 
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rapidly approaching and deploying. But let us see what were 
the armies now, it seemed, to be matched together in decisive 
conflict. With the reinforcement he had already received 
from the Moselle, Villeroy had under his command 103 bat¬ 
talions and 147 squadrons. Of these he could now only 
marshal (including Grimaldi) 76 battalions and 127 squadrons. 
All the rest had been drawn from him piecemeal by the 
various pressures and anxieties we have described. Marl¬ 
borough had, on the other hand, concentrated 100 battalions 
and 162 squadrons; or more than four men to three for the 
operation, and much more upon the actual front of his attack. 
We have seen him eager to fight Villars with four men to five, 
and victorious at Blenheim with ten men to eleven. Later 
both at Ramillies and at Oudenarde he was slightly inferior. 
Always he welcomed a trial on equal terms. This was the 
only battle except the Schellenberg which he planned or 
fought where he had a large superiority in numbers. His 
combinations had been entirely successful. Every forecast 
he had made of the psychological effect which his marches 
would produce upon the enemy was vindicated. First he had 
compelled their strategical dispersion throughout the theatre 
of war; and secondly their tactical dispersion on the chosen 
battlefield. Not only had they been forced to weaken their 
army to guard so many threatened points, but now, at the 
moment of action, they were drawn out on a front larger than 
their force could cover, their main position divided by a 
dangerous ravine, and with an important part of their army 
under Grimaldi completely out of joint. Superiority of 
numbers, the confusion visible in the French lines—troops 
moving forward, backward, now here, now there—the 
proximity of the Dutch, and above all the death-dealing 
position in which Churchill and his corps stood, all en¬ 
couraged a just confidence. Marlborough had still eight 
days’ food in his wagons and could manceuvre or pursue with 
exceptional freedom. It was with a glow of inward satisfac¬ 
tion that he began about nine o’clock his customary close, 
personal reconnaissance of the hostile front. 

When Villeroy and the Elector understood that they were 
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about to be assaulted by the violent Duke at the head of a 
much larger army, their first impulse was to retreat to Brussels. 
Considering the dangers of combining a flank march and a 
rearguard action, they decided to fight it out. Forthwith 
they began to fortify the villages behind the Ysche and to 



array their troops for a dire struggle. Marlborough mean¬ 
while had discerned four practicable points of attack , 1 
These are shown on the plan. Prying closely at one of 
them, he was fired upon by a battery, and when the cannon¬ 
balls sang through the air or smote the ground amid his staff, 
he remarked complacently, “ These gentlemen do not choose 
to have this spot too narrowly inspected.” 

By the time he reached the end of the front Overldrk 
arrived, and Marlborough, bound first of all to convince him, 


1 Hare Papers, p. 20j. 
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took the old Dutchman over the dangerous ground. Overkirk 
agreed to fight. Thus the first condition of the States- 
General was established. Indeed, Marlborough had actually- 
issued orders for his infantry to seize the weakly defended 
passage near Holberg, when he learned that his artillery had 
been delayed on the march, and forbore pending its arrival. 

Hare’s narrative already quoted gives a reason, perhaps of 
prejudice, for its delay. 

* The array was formed in line of battle and our artillery had 
been up at the same time if the person [Slangenberg] who bad so great 
a hand in the miscarriage of the last attempt had not resolved that this 
should succeed no better. Notwithstanding the wheel baggage had 
been ordered to Wavre, and there had been the strictest directions 
that nothing should be suffered to break into the march of the 
train, this geatleman would bully the officer that commanded 
it, and broke their march to make way for his baggage, which 
made it four o’clock before the artillery could come up . 1 

The deployment of the army was steadily proceeding 
when, at about noon, Marlborough met the Field Deputies. 
He greeted them with confidence. “ Gentlemen, I con¬ 
gratulate you on the prospect of a glorious victory.” He 
invited their assent to an immediate attack. They curled up. 
“ Your Highness will doubtless allow us to request the 
opinion of our generals’ Although this d cmand was outside 
the resolution of the Statcs-Gencral, Marlborough had fore¬ 
seen that it would be made. He bowed to it. Strong in 
the support of Overkirk, the Dutch Commandcr-in-Chicf, 
and in the splendour of the opportunity, he braced himself 
for confrontation with subordinates. It was some time 
before they could be assembled on the high ground opposite 
Overysche, His words have been recorded by Dr Hare, who 
was at his side. “ Gentlemen, I have reconnoitred the ground, 
and made dispositions for an attack. I am convinced that 
conscientiously, and as men of honour, we cannot now retire 
without an action. Should we neglect this opportunity, wc 
must be responsible before God and man. You see the con¬ 
fusion which pervades the ranks of the enemy, and their 

1 Hare’s letter of Aogqst 20. Blenheim MSS. 
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embarrassment at out manoeuvres. I leave you to judge 
whether we should attack to-day or wait till to-morrow. 
It is indeed late, but you must consider that by thiowing up 
entrenchments during the night, the enemy will render their 
position far more difficult to force.” 

There was a sullen murmur, and then Slangenberg—“ that 
beast Slangenberg,” as Hare calls him—broke out, “ Since 
I have been led to this place without any previous communica¬ 
tion of the design, I will give no other opinion than that the 
passage at Overysche is impracticable. However, I am ready 
to obey the orders which I may receive.” Marlborough 
fastened on the last sentence. “ I am happy to have under 
my command an officer of your couiage and skill, and I flatter 
myself that in a situation which requires instant decision you 
will start no difficulties.” It is sometimes possible to induce 
a contumacious person to act by giving him charge of the 
action to which he objects. Accordingly Marlborough pro¬ 
posed to Slangenberg that he should himself direct the attack 
upon Overysche. Slangenberg was not to be cajoled. 
“ Murder and massacre 1 ” he muttered in audible tones. 
Of course it would be the Dutch who would be sacrificed. 
“No,” replied Marlborough, “I will place two English 
battalions at the side of every Dutch one.” This must have 
involved a considerable dislocation of the front. But 
Slangenberg only rejoined that he did not understand English. 
“ German battalions then,” replied the Captain-General. 
Slangenberg fell back upon his assertion that the attack 
was impracticable. “ Then I will lead it myself,” said 
Marlborough. “I will not send troops to dangers which 
I will not myself encounter.” 1 To this there could be no 
answer. 

He then appealed again to the Deputies. The Deputies turned 
obdurately away and formed a circle with the generals, where 
they all stood growling together for about two hours, while the 
Flench dug and the day woie on. There is hardly any pictuie 
like this in war annals. This cluster of men, shamefaced but 
stubborn, shifting from one leg to the other, shaking their 

1 Ibid ,; Coxe, ii, 168. 
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heads and repeating their arguments while their so-called 
Commander-in-Chief, humiliated, defied, stood or paced up 
and down a little way off, now breaking in with words of 
conciliation and then with words of wrath. But they all 
knew that if they talked long enough the matter would settle 
itself as they meant. And here surely Overkirk, from whom 
history will not withdraw a friendly regard, ought to have 
made his authority felt by his own Dutch officers. He had 
agreed to the attack. Should he not have said, “ I have 
given my opinion to the field Deputies, and I cannot allow my 
officers to contradict me ” ? But Overkirk, though worth 
the lot, was old. He was alone among his fellow-countrymen. 
Faithful in thought and action, he lacked personal dominance. 
He subsided. If the Duke could not persuade them to it, 
who could ? 

The afternoon was now far advanced. Some of the generals 
had safeguarded themselves by saying that they could not pro¬ 
nounce a final opinion without inspecting the actual points 
of attack themselves. Slangenberg then proposed that a 
delegation should make a personal reconnaissance. It was 
agreed that Slangenberg, Salisch, and Tilly should compose it. 
The chance of the day was now gone. To-morrow the line 
of the Ysche would be a fortification. Still, Marlborough 
named three of his officers to accompany them. Count 
Noyelles could not trust himself to ride in courtesy with 
Slangenberg. But Bothmar and Starck complied. As they 
toured the line the Dutchmen dwelt at every point upon the 
dangers and difficulties of the attack. Slangenberg claimed 
that Starck admitted the position to be three times as strong 
as HSchstadt. But this is denied. Slangenberg then made 
the offensive remark that “ the attack at Hochstadt had been 
regarded as an imprudence and censured as such by many.” 
Upon this Marlborough’s two officers without a word 
turned their horses and rode away. The remainder of 
the delegation returned to make their report. Slangenberg 
seems to have expected that Marlborough would be anxious 
to renew the argument with him. In this he was disap¬ 
pointed. . And as we came to make out report to the 
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Veldt-Marshal, of what we had seen,” he wrote in his justi¬ 
fication, “and came into the road which was bordered on both 
sides by tall hedges behind which the Veldt-Marshal had 
camped, the Duke of Marlborough passed before us without 
speaking to us.” 1 He added a reference to Overkirk which 
thd hims elf harm in Holland when the account was published. 
“After that we came to the Veldt-Marshal, whom we found 
sleeping in his coach, to whom we made our report, and heard 
no more talk that night nor the following day of attacking 
the enemy.” a 

What followed is well told in Marlborough’s letters. The 
first is written on the eve of the crisis, and conceals its 
imminence from his wife. 

John to Sarah Wavm 

August 17, 170J 

We shall march again to-morrow; for we cannot stay longer 
in this country than the bread we bring with us will give us leave. 
I hope in a week or ten days 3 shall have more leisure than I have 
now, and then I am resolved to drink the Spa waters. I wish 
with all my heart those of Tunbridge may do you good; and 
then I am sure the first summer I am with you I shall desire to go 
thither with you, and then I believe the waters will do me good; 
for till I am pleased and at ease with you no waters nor any thing 
else will do me good. 

August 19 

When I had writ this far, I took the resolution of not letting 
the post go, believing I should have engaged the enemy yester¬ 
day, which I certainly had done if it had been in my power. But 
all the Dutch generals, except M. Overkirk, were against it, so 
that the Deputies would not consent to our engaging, notwith¬ 
standing we were in battle, within cannon-shot of the enemy; and 
I do assure you that our army were at least one-third stronger than 
theirs. We are now returning; for we cannot stay longer than 
the bread we have brought with us will give us leave. It is im¬ 
possible to make the war with advantage at this rate. I have sent 
a copy of my letter to the States to lord treasurer. I should have 

1 Slangenbetg to Fagel, August 27, 1705 ; Lambetty, iii, 487. 1 Ibid. 

8 Hate’s lettet. Blenheim MSS. 
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writ in a very angry style, but I was afraid it might have given the 
French an advantage. 1 


Marlborough to Godolphin 


Lower Wavrb 
August 19,1705 


You will see by the enclosed to the States that after four days’ 
march, I found the enemy encamped as I expected, so that I 
thought we should have had a very glorious day. But as the 
Deputies would not consent without first consulting the generals, 
who were all against it, except M. Ovcrkirk, we have been obliged 
to retire from the enemy, notwithstanding we were at least one- 
third stronger than they, which I take to be very prejudicial to the 
common cause, and scandalous for the army. I think this will 
shew very plainly that it is next to impossible to act offensively 
with this army, so governed as they are ; for when their general 
and I agree, as we did in this, that it shall be in the power of 
subaltern generals to hinder the execution, is against all discipline. 
This last action of the Dutch generals has given us great mortifica¬ 
tion ; for the enemy will see very plainly that they have nothing 
to fear on this side, nor can I ever serve with them without losing 
the little reputation I have ; for in most countries they think 
I have power in this army to do what I please. 1 beg you will 
give my duty to the queen, and assure her that if I had had the same 
power I had the last year 1 should have had a greater victory than 
that of Blenheim, in my opinion; for the French were so posted 
that if we had beat them they could not have got to Brussels. 2 


On the same day he sent his formal report to the States- 
General: 


. . . Yesterday we were in motion before daybreak and after 
passing several defiles we came into fairly open country [une assets^ 
grande campagne] having found the enemy as we expected them 
between Overysche and Neerysche with the little stream of the 
Ysche before them. At noon or a little afterwards all our army 
was ranged in battle, and, having examined with M. Overkirk the 
four posts which I wished to attack, I flattered myself already, in 
view of the goodness and superiority of our troops, to be able 
soon to congratulate Their High Mightinesses upon a glorious 
victory. But at the last moment when nothing remained but to 
attack, it was not judged advisable to seek a decision [pousser 
1 Coxe, ii, 170. » Ibid., 176. 
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l’affaire]. ... I am sure that the Deputies will explain to Your 
High Mightinesses the reasons which were presented to them on 
both sides, and at the same that they will do justice to M. Overkirk 
in stating that he shared my feeling that the occasion was too 
good to throw away. I submitted however, although with much 
regret. 


He added a postscript of severe protest. 

My heart is so full that I cannot refrain from representing on 
this occasion to Your High Mightinesses that I find myself here 
with far less authority than when I had the honour to command 
Their troops last year in Germany. 1 


Thus set the star of the Dutch Republic. It is vain to 
plead that nine months later, only a score of miles away, the 
victory of Ramillies destroyed Villeroy’s army and regained 
Belgium, and that still the war went on. Time is inexorable. 
Had Marlborough won the unfought battle of Waterloo in 
August 1705, all the French power in the Netherlands would 
have been thereby annihilated. The French stood with 
their faces towards France, just as the Dutch looked towards 
Holland. In such a situation there could have been no 
recovery in the Low Countries for the defeated side. Marl¬ 
borough would have acquired that supreme authority which 
he always lacked to plan the campaign of 1706. He would 
have been there to execute the great projects which we shall 
presently unfold, unless even better had presented themselves. 
The year of victory, 1706, might also have been the year of 
peace. But the Dutch wore out Fortune with their sluggish 
precautions. Six or seven separate times, for reasons which 
no instructed modern soldier would tolerate, they “feared 
their fate too much,” and paralysed the genius which could 
have delivered them. Not all their courage, their sacrifices, 
and their dauntless constancy could appease the insulted gods. 
Long and bloody years of struggle lay before them. They 
were to see their cherished Blue Guards mown down under 
their own prince at Malplaquet. Their Deputies were even 
to beg Marlborough to fight a battle against his better judg- 


1 Dispatches, ii, 213. 
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mcnt in 1711—and beg in vain. They were to exhaust their 
wealth in a seemingly interminable series of campaigns. Their 
sea-power and their share in the New World were to pass 
insensibly, but irresistibly and soon, to England. In the end 
Marlborough, serviceable, grand, helpful, would fall victim 
to the English parties, and England, now so fierce and ardent, 
would sicken of an endless war, desert her allies, and leave 
them to their fate. But if the valiant Republic, to whom 
Protestant civilization owes an inestimable debt, was to be 
deprived of its fruition in modern times, condemned for 
ever to be a minor Power while rivals grew so great, this 
was the fatal scene. Here by the cross-roads of bodeful 
Waterloo, as earlier upon the heaths of Peer, the destinies 
of Holland turned; and upon that milestone there may 
well be inscribed the not otherwise noticeable name of 
Slangenberg. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE MORTIFIED ADVENTURER 

M ARLBOROUGH’S wrath and protest caused widespread September 
commotion. AlongswellrolledacrossEngland. Marl¬ 
borough knew that in fastening a reproach upon the Dutch he 
would find a ready response. The Whigs, the advocates of 
vigorous war, were bound to support it. The Tories marched 
up eager for a quarrel with those Continental obstructionists 
and shirkers for whom English citizens had sacrificed too 
much already. The Queen shared these sentiments with 
Spontaneous warmth, and the Cabinet responded. Harley, as 
Secretary of State and Speaker, gave full vent to the national 
mood. For the Dutch formal processes were prepared. 

A nobleman of the highest standing should be sent as 
Envoy Extraordinary to the States to protest before the 
world at the treatment the Captain-General of the joint 
armies had received. Lord Pembroke was actually selected 
for tliis grave mission. The feelings of the magnates and 
legislators were voiced in rough form and to a most unusual 
degree, not only by the well-to-do citizens and country 
gentlefolk, but by the populace. Blenheim sunk throughout 
the year ever deeper into the national mind. Here was this 
accursed war which they must fight and which they must win 
or else be made “ slaves and Papists.” Here was their own 
English General who had the secret of victory, whose sword 
could deliver them from the toils. And here were these 
pinchbeck princes of Germany and money-grubbing burghers 
of Holland who would not allow him to strike the blow that 
would free them all from the heavy, harsh yoke. Gallas, 
accustomed to the eddies of Court intrigue, was astonished 
by contact with a national force not understood at all in Central 
Europe. “ These people here,” he reported to the Emperor, 
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“ can be content withnothing but battle and bloodshed.” 1 He 
had not the wit to add that this was because they wanted to win 
and end the war, and had a sound military instinct as to how 
it might be done. But what a contrast our country now pre¬ 
sented, after four years of high taxation and onerous warfare, 
with the England of 1701 1 Then the only care of the Parlia¬ 
ment was to abolish the armed forces, and to make it plain 
for all to see that England would never fight again in a 
Continental war. How King William would have mar¬ 
velled and also rejoiced if he could have seen the vision 
of the pacifist island which four years of Marlborough 
had made consciously and unitedly the drill-sergeant of 
Europe 1 

Marlborough continued to express his disappointment in 
all quarters. He proclaimed his reproaches to the whole 
circle of the Alliance. To Godolphin he wrote (August 2.7 ): 

... I have reason to believe that Slangenberg has resolved to 
give all the hindrance he could to whatever should be proposed, 
so that you may see how the common cause is like to thrive, 
when it is iti the power of a roman catholic of his temper to hinder 
whatever may be designed. This makes it impossible for me to 
serve with these people; for I take it for granted their constitution 
will not allow them to give us such power as for the good of the 
service I ought to have; so that the next year's project ought to 
be so made, as that the Dutch army in this country may be on the 
defensive, by which all the other armies may be put in a condition 
to act offensively. 2 

John to Sarah Tirlbmont 

August 31,170J 

I have so many things that vex me that I am afraid the waters, 
which I think to begin to-morrow, will not do me much good. 
That I may be the more quiet during this siege of L£au, I have 
taken my quarters in this town, and will trouble myself with 
business as little as possible. My letters from The Hague tell me 
that the factions there are divided concerning the last disappoint¬ 
ment I had. Those that are for a peace think their generals 
acted prudently ; but the others are angry with them and their 

1 GaUas’s dispatch of August 4. * Coxe, li, 177, 
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Deputies, so that it is with them as with us in England, they judge 
by patties. . . . But if it be possible they have more faction 
than we have, by which we may feat every thing. 

It is impossible for me to express how much I long for the end 
of this campaign, for I have no prospect of any thing considerable 
that can be done, unless the French will take heart and offer at 
something [/.»., battle]. 1 

Marlborough to Godolphtn tirlemont 

August 51, 1705 

You do in yours complain of some things at home; but if you 
could know all I suffer here abroad, you would agree with me in 
begging of the queen that I might never more go out of Eng¬ 
land. ... In Holland the people . .. are of my side against their 
generals. By this you may see how difficult a part I have to act, 
being obliged to take care that neither the French nor Dutch 
common people know how I am used ; for it is most certain I 
have not the tenth part of the authority I had last year ; and it 
is as certain that if I had had the power of fighting, with the 
blessing of God the French must have been beaten. By all 
this you will easily believe me that I shall make it my endeavour 
to be in England early. But if any misfortune should happen to 
the army after I were gone, I should never forgive myself ; for,, 
though I am used ill, the public must not suffer . , , 2 

On September 1 there arrived a letter from Harley ex¬ 
pressing his sympathy. “ The queen upon reading your 
grace’s letter,” he wrote, “ ordered the lords immediately to 
be summoned; they were all of opinion to advise the 
queen to take notice of this to the States, in regard not only 
to the public service, but also what is due to your grace’s 
great merit, to which such usage is very inconsistent.” 8 
He then explained the plan of Lord Pembroke’s mission of 
protest. Marlborough saw in a moment that this would be 
regarded throughout Holland as a national insult. He was 
at the height of his vexation, but he kept his head even in 
anger. He rejected the proposal at once. He wrote: 

From the knowledge and experience I have of these people, that 
while they are in such a ferment on this very occasion, and that 

1 Coxe, ii, 182. 8 Ibid., 183. 8 Ibid., 178-179, 
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there are such divisions reigning amongst them, I can no ways 
think it for the public good or her majesty’s service, as believing 
it might rather give an advantage to the French, and those that 
wish them well, or at least that are over-forward for a peace . . .1 

On the same day (September 2) he wrote to Sarah, “ But 
really my spirit is so broke, that whenever I can get from 
this employment, I must live quietly or die.” 2 
Meanwhile the recriminations in the Army had risen to a 
dangerous height. Marlborough’s letter of August 19 to the 
States-General, with its accusing postscript, was published 
even before it was considered by the Assembly. The dis¬ 
closure was traced to the English Mission at The Hague, and 
there is little doubt that the Minister, Stanhope, had acted 
upon Marlborough’s instructions. The anger of the British 
Government and the proposal to protest by a special envoy 
also became known throughout Holland. There was a 
crisis of public opinion, and for some days the pre¬ 
ponderance was not clear. The peace party naturally took 
the side of the Dutch generals and Deputies, and the States- 
General gave prominence to peace talk as an effective counter 
to the grievances of their ally. Nevertheless, for a space 
Marlborough did not restrain the resentments which burned 
within him. Nor was this without a definite purpose. 
Slangenberg must go. If he remained with the army after 
what had happened the authority of the Captain-General was 
at an end. Unless an example were made it was vain to 
persevere in the campaign. Slangenberg was a national hero 
in Holland, and he had the whole weight of the Dutch generals 
and field Deputies on his side. For a fortnight the tension 
was extreme. 

To be rid of Slangenberg Marlborough assigned to him the 
siege of L&iu with fifteen battalions and as many squadrons. 
Slangenberg, apparently sure of his position, refused unless 
he were given thirty battalions. The duty was therefore 
entrusted to General Dedem. The fortress surrendered a 
week later as soon as the batteries were planted. The pub¬ 
lication of Marlborough’s protest drew from Slangenberg and 

1 Coxe, ii, 180-181. * Ibid., 184. 
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the Dutch Deputies lengthy explanations of their conduct, 
some of which were widely circulated. But now the voice 
of the Dutch people was heard from many quarters. They 
declared themselves on Marlborough’s side and against their 
fellow-countryman. Rotterdam led the popular movement: 
Amsterdam, where the peace party at first was strong, under¬ 
went a swift change. The burghers beset the council house 
with demands “ that more attention should be paid to the 
Duke of Marlborough’s advice.” Feeling was not less 
vehement at The Hague. Shrewsbury, who passed through 
Holland that winter, used that grim phrase which every 
functionary in the Republic understood only too well. He 
wrote that if Slangenberg had been seen in the streets he would 
have been “ de-Witted.” The storm grew among the masses 
of the common people, and the magnates bowed to it. 
Slangenberg, astonished and abashed, withdrew on the plea 
of ill-health to Maestricht and afterwards to Aix-la-Chapelle. 
According to Cranstoun, 

General Churchill hearing that he [Slangenberg] spoke too freely 
and disrespectfully of his brother, and being informed that these 
[his] letters were detracting from the Duke’s reputation, sent 
Brigadier Palmes to him to tell him that if these things were as 
he was informed, he expected to meet him and find satisfaction; 
and if it was otherwise, he expected he should show his letters to 
Mr Palmes. 1 

Palmes was the cavalryman who had done so well against 
the Gendarmerie at Blenheim, and was one of the younger 
officers whom Marlborough was advancing. Slangenberg 
showed him the letters and denied that he had ever spoken 
unbecomingly of the Duke, and on this the matter dropped. 
Here Slangenberg passes out of the story. He was never 
employed again in any military command. This closing 
incident shows, however, how acute the controversy had 
become among the armies. Cranstoun says, “ The dryness 
grew to so great a height that it was like an open breach.” 
One must admit that “ dryness ” is not a term which fails 
through excess. 

1 October i, Portland Papers, iv, 255. 
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We do not know precisely what assurances Marlborough 
received from Heinsius and the Dutch leaders. It is certain 
that up till September 9 he was still hot in his pursuit of 
Slangenberg. Cardonnel’s bulletin of August 19 had con¬ 
tained the words: 

About noon our army was formed in order of battle, and my 
lord the Duke of Marlborough having with M. Overkirk visited 
the posts they resolved to attack, were accordingly giving orders 
to the troops to advance, with every prospect of success, but the 
Deputies and the States, having consulted with their other 
generals, would not give their consent so that it was given over. 1 

Upon the remonstrances of Vryberg, the Dutch Ambassador, 
this passage had been omitted from the Gazette, making the 
account entirely colourless. The following remarkable letter 
shows Marlborough’s indignation at this suppression. 

Marlborough to Godolphin Tiklemont 

Sept. 9, 1705 

After I had sealed this letter, Mr Cardonnel shewed me the 
Gazette, in which I think I am used very hardly. I send you the 
paper he wrote by that post, by which you will see what was left 
out, which I think the writer of the Gazette would not have 
ventured to have done if he had not had orders for it. If I had 
not had more regard for the public than for myself, I should 
have writ more plainly the truth, of the unreasonable disappoint¬ 
ment I met with that day, which if I had, I am very confident the 
common people of Holland would have done me justice; but 
that would have given great advantage to the French, which 
was reason enough for me to avoid doing it. But I am much 
mortified to see that an English gazette has more care not to 
offend monsieur Vryberg than to do me justice. They have but 
to see this gazette in Holland, and they will have reason to lay 
aside any farther thoughts of making new regulations for the 
giving more authority to the general that shall command, which 
I hope her majesty will have so much goodness for me as to let 
it be some other person; for I am very sure I must be madder 
than any body in Bedlam if I should be desirous of serving when 1 am 
sure that my enemies seek my destruction , and that my friends sacrifice 
my honour to their wisdom .* 

1 Bath Papers, i, 75 * Coxc, ii, 186. 
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“ The Duke of Marlborough,” wrote Godolphin to Harley 
on receipt of this, “ shows more concern and trouble than 
I have known him to do on almost any other occasion.” 1 
Profuse apologies were tendered by both Secretaries of State. 
But it was the departure and downfall of Slangenberg which 
appeased the injured commander. By September 14 he had 
evidently gained his point. He had appealed against the 
functionaries to the people. Satisfied upon the essential, he 
was among the first to be alarmed by the vehement response. 
No one saw more plainly than he the peril with which the 
passions he had been forced to unleash threatened the Grand 
Alliance. He could probably have withdrawn the British 
Army from the Continental war and returned home amid the 
plaudits of an angry and short-sighted nation. But this was 
the conclusion which he most feared and hated. He had tested 
his strength in England and found it superabundant. All this 
foreign talk of his being a rash general who had had a lucky 
fluke, and set his somewhat amateur opinions against the 
experts of European warfare, counted for nothing in his native 
land. Queen, Parliament, and people brushed it aside with 
an instinctive gesture. Slangenberg was gone. The Duke 
now exerted himself to allay the storm he had aroused. That 
wind had been felt in every allied Court from The Hague to 
Vienna. His authority prevailed. The Queen was soothed, 
the Cabinet was cooled, and Parliament and the people were 
allowed to simmer down. * 

In the midst of these trials Marlborough’s poise was 
undisturbed. He would always go out of his way to do a 
kindness—" where the service does not suffer by it.” With 
the world, he loved a lover. 

Marlborough to Godolphin Tirxemont 

Sept. 10 

The enclosed is a letter from a young woman of quality that is 
in love with the Comte de Lyon. 2 He is at Litchfield. I am 
assured that it is a very virtuous love, and that when they can get 
their parents’ consent, they are to be married. As I do from my 

1 September 5, Baih Papers, loe. (it. 

1 One of the Blenheim prisoners of war. 
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heart wish that nobody were unhappy, I own to you that this 
letter has made me wish him in France, so that if he might have 
leave for four months, without prejudice to her majesty’s service, 
I should be glad of it; but if you think it should not be done, 
you will then be pleased not to speak to the queen of it. 1 

The Queen endeavoured to cheer her General. She 
wrote: 

Winchester 
Sept. 6/17 

I am very sorry to find, by your letters to lord treasurer, you 
are so very much in the spleen. I own all the disagreeable 
things you have met with this summer are a very just cause for 
it, and I am very much concerned for the uneasiness you are 
under; but yet I cannot help hoping, that for the good of your 
country and the sake of your friends, who cannot support them¬ 
selves without you, you will be persuaded to banish your 
melancholy thoughts.. . ? 

And Eugene, in a letter which arrived about the end of 
September, wrote: 

Tiieviglio 

Sept. 15 

I profit by this opportunity of assuring your highness of the 
interest I take in the success of your arms. It is extremely cruel 
that opinions so weak and discordant should have obstructed 
the progress of your operations, when you had every reason to 
expect so glorious a result. I speak to you as a sincere friend. 
You will never be able to perform any thing considerable with 
your army unless you are absolute, and I trust your highness 
will use your utmost efforts to gain that power in future. I am 
not less desirous ihan yourself to be once more united with you in 
command? 

The event turned gradually in Marlborough’s favour. 
Pembroke’s mission was abandoned by the Cabinet. The 
States wrote to their Deputies and generals : 

... So as that their generals are not pleased, for they would 
now have their army fight. I am afraid there will not be an 
opportunity for it; but should an occasion offer, I do verily 

1 Coxe, il, 188. * Ibid, 189. * i 90t 
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believe every body would consent to it, now that we have 
the happiness of not having Slangenberg, he being gone to 
Maestricht; and I do, with all my heart, pray to God that I may 
never be in an army with him . 1 

There is no doubt that the Dutch were deeply distressed. 
It was true that Louis XIV was busy with proposals for 
a separate peace. Terms most favourable to the Republic 
were offered. Barriers, securities, trade—lucrative trade— 
were laid before them. Why should they, the French 
whispered, exhaust themselves for this bloodthirsty island 
and for the vanity and ambition of a single man, risen from 
nothing, who wished to make awful experiments in war ? 
But the cause held good. The Dutch were as much alarmed 
by the French blandishments as by the English anger. 
They, like Marlborough, realized that their road lay together. 
There had grown up around Marlborough a curious affiliation 
in Amsterdam. Those who would not deal with Heinsius 
would work for Heinsius’ policy through him. Buys, the 
Pensionary of Amsterdam—so lately a leader of the peace 
faction'—volunteered, and was eagerly chosen, to wait upon 
Marlborough in his camp and offer him satisfaction for the 
past and assurances for the future. There must be a recon¬ 
ciliation : after all, no one doubted that the Captain-General 
was the appointed guide. No one could express their affec¬ 
tion and his worth to them. If only he did not demand such 
horrible and dangerous gambling warfare 1 

On the 2ist Buys arrived at headquarters to express the 
regrets of the States-General. He promised that Marl¬ 
borough should never be asked to serve the Republic 
again under the conditions of the last campaign. The 
obnoxious personalities should be removed. Trust would 
be reposed in the Commander-in-Chief. 

“ Pensioner Buys,” Marlborough wrote to Godolphin 
(September 24), “ has confirmed me in my opinion that the 
constitution of the States is such that they cannot take away 
the power the Deputies have had at all times in the army; 

1 Marlborough to Godolphin, September 14; Cose, H, 19j. 
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for in the king's time they had the same authority, but he 
took care to choose such men as always agreed to whatever he had 
a mind to. Now this may, if they please, be put again in 
practice, but can never be done by a treaty. I have also 
underhand [confidential] assurances that they will never 
employ Slangenberg in the army where I may be. By the 
whole I find they would be very glad to content me, but, I 
am afraid, would be glad also to have it still in their power 
to hinder a battle, for they do seem to apprehend very 
much the consequences of such a venture.” 1 

The care which Marlborough had taken to strengthen the 
Rhine secured the Margrave a substantial superiority over 
the French. Nevertheless Villars, reinforcing and later 
replacing Marsin, developed a vigorous campaign. He 
stormed Kron-Weissemburg and regained the line of the 
Lauter. He reoccupied Homburg and rebuilt its fortifica¬ 
tions. The Margrave continued to nurse his foot, against 
which his debilitated constitution could make no headway, 
and to supervise the laying out of his gardens at Rastadt, the 
blooming of which he was never to see. Meanwhile his 
conduct was under critical review at Vienna. The new 
Emperor was almost resolved to face the grave embarrass¬ 
ments of removing him when, at the end of August, the ailing 
general made a vigorous effort to retrieve his reputation. 
With a superiority of nearly seven to five he advanced suddenly 
across the Lauter, and recaptured Hagenau and the whole line 
of the Moder. This exploit was worthy of his former career. 
It quashed the adverse proceedings on foot against him at the 
Imperial Court. Villars, arriving after the misfortune, drew 
out in full array and offered battle. But the Margrave was 
content with what had been achieved. He treated the French 
demonstrations with a contempt which Klopp assures us was 
well-founded, and rejoiced in the fact that, while the enemy 
were thus vaingloriously parading, a large provision train 
had been successfully received. The relative strengths of 
the opposing armies show the different standards by which 
Villars measured Marlborough and the Margrave. At Sieick, 

1 Core, ii, 191. 
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although he was at least five to four, he had refused battle 
to Marlborough, but upon the Moder he challenged the 
Margrave with only six to seven. His bid was not accepted. 
Thus the campaign ended with a confederate success upon 
the Upper Rhine which was, however, inadequate to the 
forces employed. 

It should be 2dded that by orders from Berlin the powerful 
Prussian contingent was withdrawn from the Margrave’s 
army on the eve of his attack on the lines of Hagenau, and 
that the Margrave considered this an evil turn which Marl¬ 
borough had done him. The truth is that Marlborough, 
thinking that he might need the Prussians in Flanders and that 
they were being kept idle on the Upper Rhine, had suggested 
their transference to the north through Lord Raby at Berlin. 
The Margrave’s sudden activity changed the situation, and 
Matlborough had the order rescinded almost as soon as it 
had been issued. The Prussians did not, however, take part 
in the attack at Hagenau, which succeeded in their absence. 
They rejoined the Margrave a few days later and were avail¬ 
able for battle with Villars, had that offer been accepted. 
A study of the dates and orders shows that Marlborough 
acted in perfect good faith, but it is easy to understand why 
the Margrave had a grievance. 

The forcing of the Lines of Brabant had produced a deep 
impression upon the Great King. He lost faith in a purely 
defensive policy. On July zi he wrote Villeroy a letter 
which was afterwards to prove of the highest importance. 

Although I am convinced of your vigilance and the pains which 
you have taken to be carefully informed of the movements of the 
enemy, it is none the less most disagreeable to see them in the 
middle of the Low Countries masters of the lines and several 
important posts, and my army compelled to retire precipitately 
before them to avoid its entire defeat. ... The disorder which 
has befallen you springs from the disposition of your army, which 
is consequent upon the great stretch of country you have to guard. 

I blame you in no way for what has happened; but, our affairs 
having definitely changed their character, we must forget a kind 
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of warfare which is suited neither to the genius of the nation nor 
to the army you command—at least as numerous as that of the 
enemy. . . . You should not in the future avoid them with too 
much care ; you should mate war as we have made it in the past; 
hold the field, take full advantage of the strength of the positions 
which you may occupy. Do not expose yourself to a general 
engagement without need, but do not avoid it with too much pre¬ 
caution ; because if the enemy perceive this they will take 
advantage of it. 1 

The fiascos at the Dyle and before Brussels enabled 
Chamillart to reach. a conclusion upon Marlborough’s 
generalship. He wrote to Villeroy on September 6 : 

I shall not try much to conceal from you that I have only a 
mediocre opinion of the capacity of the Duke of Marlborough; 
his performance during this campaign destroys in my view the 
great impression which one had formed of him after the battle 
of Hdchstadt, where the victory ought rather to be attributed to 
luck alone than to the capacity of the enemy generals ; it is true 
that they knew how to profit by our bad dispositions. Send him 
back to England after the capture of L6au, and he will look in 
vain for his brilliant reception of last year. 2 

The Marshal did not feel so confident; nor did he 
avail himself of his new freedom during Marlborough’s 
march around him towards Brussels. Both he and the 
Elector had dangled throughout on tenterhooks. They 
felt themselves being laid hold of by a strong, stealthy 
hand. Suddenly the grip had relaxed. The aggressive 
movements of the enemy had ceased. At the moment of 
crisis the allies had tamely withdrawn, and all their marches 
and countermarches resulted in nothing but a waste of their 
strength and of the remaining weeks of the campaign. The 
French leaders were, however, in little doubt about the cause. 
Marlborough had been frustrated by the Dutch. This was 
soon confirmed by the commotion which the episode excited 
in England and Holland, and by the talk of Europe. Villeroy 
felt that he had escaped so far by a miracle. He protested 
vehemently to Chamillart against sending any substantial 

1 Pelet, v, 57. a Ibid., 608. 
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reinforcements from his army to Villars. In his letter of 
September 30 he uses expressions which in boastful phrases 
reveal his secret fears. 

Would God that the King’s interests could be served by 
my renouncement of command. I would reduce myself with 
pleasure to dwelling only in a flying camp [camp volant\ , so as 
to send all the troops to Marshal Villars; but I must point out 
to the King that the Duke of Marlborough against every principle 
of war wished again to attack the King’s army in the last camp 
which we have just left. His journey to Tumhout was for the 
sole purpose of obtaining permission from the States. We have 
an adventurer mortified with the scanty success of bis campaign who seeks 
only to stake all; he is within striking distance, in the same mood, 
and will be so to the last day of the campaign. We have miracu¬ 
lously saved Flanders. Would it be prudent to expose it to its 
fate, when it is only a question of waiting for twelve or fifteen 
days? . . .* 

These painful words bring home to us the sense of domina¬ 
tion and almost terror with which Marlborough had inspired 
the soul of his adversary. Villeroy felt himself face to face 
with a furious wild beast. True, it was caged by the Dutch 
veto, but it was tearing at the bars, and at any moment 
might break out in frightful strength and rage. Mercifully in 
another fortnight winter would come. The monster would 
have to hibernate. There would be a breathing-space. 
Meanwhile with a larger army, the first army of France, in an 
area fortified from end to end, he had “ miraculously saved 
Flanders.” 

But the King in the tranquillity of Fontainebleau adhered 
to the robust views he had formed after the piercing of the 
lines; and his resolve reached its conclusion when a few 
months later Villeroy met the “ mortified adventurer ” on the 
field of Ramillies. 
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Abjuration Act, the, 84-85 
Act of Security, the, and probable sever¬ 
ance of English and Scottish Crowns, 
*78, 465 

Act of Settlement, the, 67, 90 
Act of Succession, the, effect of, on 
Prince George of Denmark, 174 
Act of Toleration, Anne’s adherence to, 
89 

Acton, Lord, on the battle of Blenheim, 
468-469 

Addison, Joseph, tribute by, to the British 
atthc Schcllenbcrg, 390 ; on M., 469 
Acrmingen, 349 

Acrschot, abandoned by French, 568 
Aglionby, William, English agent in 
Switzerland, 202; letter to, from 
Cardonncl, on the appointment to 
the Anglo-Dutch command, 123 u. 
Aicha, 392,401 

Ailesbury, Thomas Bruce, second Earl of, 
on M. at Helchteren, 138-139; on 
Farewell, and on M.’s escape, 159; 
on his handling of the Dutch gene¬ 
rals, 305-306; mentioned, 187, 211 
Aix-la-Chapclle, 143; Slangenberg’s with¬ 
drawal to, J97 

Albemarle, Arnold Joost van Kcppcl, 
first Earl of, and his convoy, escape 
of, 136; mentioned, 28, 308, 316 
Aldgre, Lieutenant-General Count d', 
dispatched to meet M., 504; sent 
to Trfcvcs, 504; advance of, to Title- 
mont, 360 ; captured, 569 
Almelo, Baton d’ (later Count Rcchteren), 
Dutch envoy at Frankfort, 302, 334 
Alps, the, France protected by, 104; 

passes in, Savoy astride of, too 
Alsace, 253 ; French operations from and 
troops in, 239, 346, 522; believed 
to be M.’s objective, 333 ; terror 
felt in, for the allies, 492 
Alsace, Northern, 104 
Amerdingen, allied camp near, 37a 
Amsterdam, M.’s visit to, jti; feeling 
favouring him at, 597, 601 
Anglo-Dutch alliance, the, M. always 


true to principle of, 45 ; results of, 
foreign and domestic, 45-46 

Anglo-Dutch fleet, attack of, on Cadiz, 
117, 118 (see also Cadiz); In the 
Mediterranean, successes of, 482 it 
srq., 499 

Anglo-Dutch forces in the Netherlands 
(1702), French conflict with, 119 et 
seq. 

Anhalt-Dcssau, Piincc Leopold of, at 
Huy, 236 ; given choice of field of 
setvice, 351 ; at Stollhofen, 414; at 
Blenheim, 452 

Anjou, Philip, Duke of— see Philip V of 
Spain 

Anne, Queen, accession of, 29, 85 ; first 
speech after, and attire of, 30, 31; 
voice of, 30, 31; appearance of, 31; 
devotion of, to the Church of 
England, 30, 34, 37, 66, 77, 85; 
confidence of, in M., and relations 
of, with him, 31s/ seq., 41-42, 71, 
12R, 160, 246; deaths of children of, 
39 (see also Gloucester, Duke of); 
root of her feelings as to Hanover, 
39, 69; age and reign of, keynote 
of, 42, 44; adherence of, to Grand 
Alliance, made clear by M., 50, 62- 
63; position of, at her accession, 65; 
and the Cockpit group, equality of 
intercourse of, 6j ; Tory Govern¬ 
ment desired by, 66,69, 87; Toryism 
of, 66 , 85, 87, 89-90; first Govern¬ 
ment of, difficulties of forming, 66 
et seq .; Rochester’s conduct to, 67; 
civil list of, 68-69, *7 ! popularity 
of, 68-69; the Gloucester address 
to, 70, 72 ; appointments made by 
her and by M., 72,73 ; first Cabinet 
of, 82; support to, of M. and 
Godolphin, assured, 83 ; Tory atti¬ 
tude to, on her accession, 8j, 86; 
loyalty felt for, 87; alleged plot to 
exclude from the throne, 88-89; 
references to devotion to Church of 
England in speech of, 89; first 
Parliament of, elections to, 90-91; 
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Fredciick I recognized by, as King 
‘in’ Prussia, no, 130; opposi¬ 
tion of, to ptinccly commandcts for 
the Anglo-Dutch forces, 124; M. 
created Duke by, 166 et seq. ; thanks¬ 
giving by, at St Paul’s, 169 ; recon¬ 
ciliation of, with the Whigs, Duchess 
of Marlborough’suigency over, 17 j; 
resentment felt by, for Sunderland, 
176; support of, to the first Oc¬ 
casional Confannity Bill, 178, 179, 
182, 272 j loyalty of, to Cockpit 
group and action concerning 
Rochester, 183-184; and Eugene, 
193 ; speech of, on opening Par¬ 
liament (1703), 272; the second 
Occasional Confoimity Bill thought 
unseasonable by, 272; lampoons 
on, 273 ; reaction of, against the 
Tory Patty, 273 ; new Government 
needed by, 277 ; Wratislaw’s memo¬ 
randum for, on behalf of the Em¬ 
peror, 291-292 ; the conclave over 
this, 292-293 ; decision of, in favour 
of the appeal, 293 ; and Notting¬ 
ham’s resignation, 311-312; second 
Administration of, 312-313; the 
Margrave’s message to, 393 ; recep¬ 
tion by, of the news of Blenheim, 
463-464,570 w.; sanction of, to M.’s 
becoming a sovereign Prince of the 
Empire, 486, 487; attitude of, to the 
Electtcss Sophia, 509, 511; speech 
of (1704), omissions in, 512 ; Whig 
congratulations to, on her aid to the 
Empire, 513; present at the pageant 
of January 170J, 517; a statue of, 
and one of M., discussed in honour 
of Blenheim, 5x8-519; address to, 
on the perpetuation of the memory 
of M.’s services, 519; honours 
and gifts bestowed on M. by, after 
Blenheim, 519,520; Colonelcy of the 
First Guatds conferred by, on M., 
520; the Palace of Blenheim built 
by, forM., 520, 521; action of, on 
reading M.’s letter to the States- 
Gcneral, 575 ; indignation of, at M.’s 
treatment by the Dutch, 593; and her 
husband, her attachment for and 
efforts on behalf of {see under George, 
Prince of Denmark); mentioned, 81, 
8 *. 399 . 5 i 5 

And the Duchess of Marlborough, 
long-standing relations of, changes in, 
614 


from the beginning of the reign, 37, 
39 et seq., 175 ; Tory plan to make 
mischief between, 271; Tory wrath 
over the Marlborough influence, 363 
Character and characteristics, 37 et seq., 
87, 88, 90, 310 ; separate will-power, 
71; courage and obstinacy of, 465 
Letters from : to the Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough : on M.’s dukedom, 165- 
166; offering ^2000 a year from her 
privy purse, 172; of thanks for 
support to the Bill on Prince George 
of Denmark’s income, 176; on 
illness and death of her only son, 
185-186, 187; saying she will 

abdicate if the Marlboroughs retire, 
267-268 and ».; on the second 
Occasional Conformity Bill, 272- 
273 ; on dismissals of Ministers, 
311; to M., of encouragement, 600 
Letters to : fiom Mary of Modena, 38; 
from M., acknowledging one from 
her on his bucccss at the Lines of 
Biabant, 570-571 ; 

Anti-Jacohite attitude of M. and of his 
wife, 181 

Antwerp, 128 ; M.’s design on, 209-210, 
221 et seq. ; M.'s race to, his letters 
during, 230 et seq. ; attempt on, 
abandoned, 235 

Antwerp-Leau-Namu r, fortified line be¬ 
tween— see Brabant, Lines of 

Arco, Marshal Comte d’, and the defence 
of the Schcllenberg, 373, 375 et seq. ; 
at Blenheim, 442, 474 

Ardennes, the, Villeroy’s match through, 
324-325 

Arlon, Viilcroy at, 325 

Armies, cightcenth-ccntury, composition 
and disposition of, 114 

Armies, French, and Grand Alliance, dis¬ 
position of (summer 1702), 119 et seq. 

Army, the English, cry for disbandment 
of, 78 ; objected to, by both parties, 
78. 95 

Aschc, M.’s post at, advantages of, 143 

Ath, fortress of, 580 

Athlonc, Godert do Ginkcl, Earl of, view 
of, as to command of the English and 
Dutch armies, 58; at Crancnburg, 
narrow escape of, 122-123 > alternate 
command desired by, 125; M.’s 
treatment of, and difficulties with, 
iz6, 129, 147; Baron Heyden and, 
142; M.’s scorn for, 150 
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Augsburg, besieged and taken by the 
Elector, 255, 256, 262 ; the Elector 
pinned in, 397, 413 ; the Punch in, 
399 ; the Elector and Marsin near, 
400, 401; magazines at, 406 ; Tal- 
lard’s arrival at, 42X; Franco- 
Bavarian foice garrisoning, 427; 
French abandonment of, 472, 473 

Austcrlltz and Blenheim, a parallel be¬ 
tween, 452 

Austro-Hungarian relations after the 
Peace of Carlowitz, 196; and the 
Hungarian rebellion (?.»'.), 197-198 

Badajoz, 205 

Baden, Prince Louis, Margrave of, com¬ 
mander of Imperial forces on the 
Rhine, 105, 119, 120; and the 
Lines of Stollhofen, 106 et seq .; 
Landau taken by (1702), 147; 

battle of, at Fricdlingen, 195 ; 
pinned by Tallard to the Lines of 
Stollhofen, 239 ; Dutch troops sent 
to aid, 2 j 1 ; the Danube crossed by, 
and Augsburg besieged by, 255 ; 
retreat of, to the Black Forest, 256 ; 
two Mures of, 256, 357 j quarrels 
of, with Goor, Commander of Dutch 
troops, 281-282, 287 j M.’s plans 
disclosed to, 284; and the other 
Imperial commanders, M.’s pro¬ 
mised position in relation to, 288 ; 
certain suspicions concerning, 288, 
303, 351-352, 355, 360, 363, 365, 
366, 369-370, 397, 408 ; M.’s plan 
reserved for settlement with, 302 ; 
M.’s tact in dealing with, 303 ; an 
Imperial order to, required by M., 
to co-operate against the Elector, 
303, 305 ; army of, strength and dis¬ 
position of in May 1704, 320; M. 
notified of hopes of an engagement 
by, 330; Wratislaw sent to, to urge 
the need for hindering a French 
passage of the Rhine, 348 ; discus¬ 
sion of, with Wratislaw, on the 
command on the Upper Rhine, 349 ; 
distribution of forces of, in June 
1704, 3j 1, 364; (unction of, with 
M. and Eugene, 356-357, 490; 
agreement of, on the command, 358- 
359; wish of, to divide the armies, 
366, 407 j and the stotming of the 
Schelienberg, 373, 374, 379, 380, 382, 
386, 388, 391; injury to foot of, 


and use made of it by him, 398, 

492 . 53 *~ 533 > 534 . 544 . < 5 °*! objec¬ 
tions of, to the devastation of 
Bavaria, 40 r; and the siege of In- 
golstadt, 4or, 407, 417-418 et seq., 
473; further rcinfoi cements sent to, 
425; military epitaph of, 425 ; re¬ 
sentment felt by, for M. and for 
Eugene, 425, 473 ; and Blenheim, 
438; and his prisoners, 470; and 
the siege of Landau, 489, 492- 

493, 494, 502 ; jealousy felt by, for 
M., 493, 532; plan of, for the 
Moselle campaign, adopted by M. 
for 1705, 499 ; forces under, on the 
Rhine, French estimate of (1705), J 23; 
shate assigned to, in the campaign of 
1705, 525; objections of, to con¬ 
nected operations, 532, 533-534; 
M.’s visit to, 533 ; recalcitrance of, 
in 1705, 539-540; pilloried by M., 
543 ; belated exploit by, 602-603 ; 
grievance of, over the Prussian 
contingent, 603 ; mentioned, 241, 
3 ° 6 . 3 * 9 . 3 S<» 

Letters ftom s to Wtatlslaw, on his 
proposals for the campaign of 1704, 
304; to Leopold I: on the devasta¬ 
tion of Bavaria, 408 ; on the fighting 
at Blenheim, 438 

Letters to : from the Emperor, on co¬ 
operation with M., and on the object 
of the war, 305 j from M., on his 
intended Danube crossing, and on 
reinforcements for his correspon¬ 
dent, 425, 426 

Balance of power, establishment of, 44 
Baltic States, under Charles XI and 
Charles XII, 188 ; forces in, finally 
overwhelmed, 189 
Bank of England, 78 

Barcelona, fortified harbour of, 100 ; con¬ 
quest of, 101; bombardment of, 481 
Battles, banned by the Dutch, 125, 132, 
* 33 . *34 *36. 138, 140. *44 * 5 °, 
209, 221,225,244,259-260,265, 266; 
M.’s reason for desiring, 225 
Battles of the eighteenth century, sudden¬ 
ness and intensity of, 112, 1x5; 
rarity of, 431 

Bavaria, M.’s possible campaign In, 291; 
Wratislaw on, 292 (see also Franco- 
Bavarian army) ; junction of, with 
France and Spain in 1702 (parallel 
to, in the War of 1914-18), 299; 
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open to invasion, 342, 344, 345 ; 
M.’s devastation of, 392, 398, 400, 
401, 403, 408-410, 430,468 
Bavaria, Max Emmanuel, Electoral Prince 
of, menacing attitude of, 119; treason 
of, to the Grand Alliance, 191 et 
seq., 288 ; Ulm captured by, camp 
established near, 192, 194, 306, 320, 
323, 341 ; the command in Italy 
desired by, 193 ; effect of treason of, 
on the strategic position and on the 
Empire, 193, 203, 239 ; anticipated 
reward of treason of, 204; success of, 
In the Tyrol, 231; Villars’s junction 
with, 239, 253 j disagreement of, 
with Villars, and failure of his 
attempt on the Tyrol, 253-255 ; 
M.’s decision toovetthrow, 253,254; 
Ratisbon besieged by, 255 ; Sty rum 
defeated by, 256; with Marsin on 
the Danube, 263; scheme for setting 
the Margrave at, 281; troops between 
him and Nuremberg withdrawn to 
the Moselle, Goes’s protest and M.’s 
reply, 285-286; promised destruc¬ 
tion of, as bait for M., 288 ; designs 
of, on Swabia, 289; M.’s demand 
for pledges for sttong action by the 
Emperor against, 303; defeat of, 
the first aim of M.’s campaign in 
1704, 304 et seq. •, reinforcements 
needed by, and plans for invasion 
of Germany by, 319-3 20; forces of, 
in May 1704, 320 ; Styrum’s attempt 
to strike at, 320 j Tallard's reinforce¬ 
ment to, 327-328 ; and Marsin, plans 
of, for an offensive in Germany, 334; 
appeal for help to Louis XIV from, 
and response to, 345-347; ap¬ 
proaches by, to the Margrave, made 
known by the latter, 351-352; 
possible negotiations with, 355, 393, 
397 et stq., 402-403. 475 . 489; 
the Margravc’6 plan against, 357; 
M.’s success against, the sole means 
of countering his enemies, 363; 
retreat of, apparently favoured by 
the Margrave, 366 ; intention of, to 
fortify the Schellcnberg known to 
the Margrave, 369; retreat of, to 
Augsburg, and loss of Neubcrg, 
392-393; M. on his position in 
July 1704,393 ; pinned in Augsburg, 
397; German endeavours to recall 
to loyalty, 398-399; dispersal of 


forces of, Tallard’s and Marsin’s 
complaint of, 429 ; dispersed troops 
recalled by, 430; advance on 
Donauwdrth urged by, 431 ; before 
and during the battle of Blenheim, 
431, 432, 439 ft seq. ; with Tallard 
and Marsin deceived by his * de¬ 
serters,’ 433; on the ‘dnngcrous- 
ness ’ of M.’s troops, 441; attempt 
of, to rally the Gendarmerie, 447- 
448 ; retreat of, 456, 471-472; why 
pursuit stopped, 467-468; back 
at Ulm, 467; difficult position of, 
after Blenheim, 474; nominal com¬ 
mander in Flanders, 475, 522; 
remains of his forces, 477; Louis 
XIV’s sympathy for, 490; minor 
offensive planned by, along the 
Meuse, 522-523 ; and Klixem, 565 ; 
bewildered by M.’s move in August 
1705, 579 et seq. ; letter from, to 
Louis XIV, on sacrificing Louvain, 
and on sighting M.’s force, 582; 
mentioned, 240, 604 

Bavaria, Teresa, Electrcss of, efforts of, 
for peace, 400; vicissitudes of, 474, 
475, 476; negotiations carried on 
with Wratislaw, 475 

Bavarian cuirassiers, at Elixcm, 561; 
Fiench anger with, 563 

Bedburg, army assembled at, in May 1704, 
324, 327, 328 

Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regi¬ 
ment at Blenheim, 326 

Bcdmar, Marquis of, 145 ; M.’s aim to 
divide the forces of, 222 ; unmoved 
by the Dutch operation, 226; and 
the fight with Opdam, 227; left to 
face Overkirk, 324 ; on the Meuse, 
325; leinfovced, 415, 416 ; detach¬ 
ment sent to, by Viileroy, 416 

Bclfoit, fortifications of, 104 

Belgium, fortresses in, held by Louis XIV, 
105, 580 

Bentinck, Hans William— see Portland, 
first Earl of 

Bcrgcn-op-Zoom, fortress of, ioj ; troops 
moved to, 220,221; new front organ¬ 
ized at, 228, 229, 231; a council of 
war at, 234 

Berlin, M.’s visit to, 506, 507-508 

Berwick, James Fitzjames, Duke of, 123 ; 
on M.’s Intention to fight at Zon- 
hoven, 134; at Eindhoven, 136; 
foiled by M. near Hamont, 136-137; 
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and Boufflers, M.’s letter to, ex¬ 
plaining why he did not offer battle, 
139-140; on M.’s successes, 149 ; on 
the end of the campaign of 1702,156; 
in Spain, 207, 265; treatment by, 
of the defenders of Tongres, 214 ; 
on the search for Opdam, 227 ; on 
the capture of the Countess of Tilly, 
229 ; M.’s ‘ surprise ' at, 296 ; op¬ 
position of, to the siege of Gibraltar, 
483 

Besanjon, fortifications of, 104 
Biberbach, Franco-Bavaiian concentra¬ 
tion at, 421,430 

Binckes, Dr William, ultra-Jacobite ser¬ 
mon of, 85 
Birkenfclt, 540 

Biscay, Bay of, winter dangers of, 100 
Bishops, Whigglsm of, 91 ; Btoad 

Church, 91 ; Occasional Conformity 
supported by, 94 

Black Forest, the, 104; fortresses in, 
zo6 ; Villars’s inarch through, 239- 
240, 233 j the Margrave’s retreat 
into, 256, 357; Tallard’s march 

through, 320-322, 411-412 i for¬ 
tresses and garrisons in, passed to 
Eugene, 351; Marsin’s retreat 

through, 473 - 474 , 476-477 

Blackaddcr, John, the elder, 32 
Blackadder, Captain John, and the death 
of William III, 32-33 ; at Blenheim, 
444 ; stratagem planned for August 
* 9 , I 70 S, J83 

Blainvillc, Julcs-Armand Colbert, Mar¬ 
quis of, 400; at Oberglau, 448 ; at 
Blenheim, 450 

Blandford, Marquis of— see Churchill, 
John, Lord 

Blansac, Charles de la Rochefoucauld dc 
Royc, Count, at Blenheim during the 
battle, command assumed by, 461 
Blathwayt, William, 312 
Blenheim, or Hdchst&dt, battle of, 433 
et seq.; the night before, 433-434 ; 
the morning of, 434 et seq,; great 
causes leading up to, 434; Tallard, 
Marsin, and the Elector in, observa¬ 
tions made by, 439-440; marshes 
near, 439,440: plan laid by Tallard, 
Matsin, and the Elector at, 440 tt 
seq. ; British troops engaged at, 442 
and n, et seq. ; casualties at, 443, 
446,465, 46 6 467,497; pause in, 

450-431; renewal of, 452; allied 


cavalry charge at, 453 ; last scene 
in, 460 et seq. ; news of, brought to 
Anne, 463-464, 370 tt. ; rejoicings, 
celebrations, and thanksgiving after, 
464-465, 472, 515 c/ seq. ; criticisms 
of, 467 ; M.’s crossing of the Nebel, 
how achieved, 470; effect of, on 
morale of Franco-Bavarian troops, 
477; reasons for its immortality, 
478 et seq. ; effect of, on French 
military prestige, 479-480, 512; 

lustre conferred by, on M.’s name, 
480; effect of, on the foituncs of 
Duke of Savoy, 484; Leopold I 
on, 488; Opposition sneer about, 
497; no special reference to, in 
the Queen’s speech (1704), 512; 
standards captured at, deposited by 
M. in the Tower, 515 and ». 2 ; 
effect on the life of Britain, 518 ; 
honouis and gifts bestowed on M. 
by Anne after, 520, 321; Slangcn- 
berg’s view of M.’s tactics at, 532 ; 
M.’s pleasure in the victory, 562 ; 
M.’s inferior strength at, 584; 
Siangenberg’s offensive remark 
about, 588 ; English national attL- 
tude to, 393 ; victory at, attributed 
to luck by Chamlllart, 604; men¬ 
tioned, 42, 400, 500,341 
Blenheim campaign, the, genesis of, 292- 
293 

Blenheim Palace, built for M. by Queen 
Anne, 520, 521 

Blenheim village, 438; Clerambault’s 
error at, 445-446, 460, 480; the 
British attack on, 458, 480 
Blood, Colonel Holcroft, at the Schel- 
lcnbcrg, 365, 384 ; at Blenheim, 449, 
454, 479 ; sent to Homburg, 501 
Bois-lo-Due, supplies from, 136,142,143 
Bolingbroke, first Viscount— see St John, 
Henry 

Bonef, Friedrich, on M.’s love of order, 32 
Bonn, menaced by M,, 148,149; siege of, 
210, 211 et seq.; M.’s letters on, 211 
et seq. ; surrender of, prospects 
opened by, 215, 220 j with Huy and 
Limburg, sole fruits of 1703 for the 
Grand Alliance, 258, 259; M.’s ar¬ 
rival at, 327; M/s inspection of, 328 
Bothmar, Brigadier, and the Ysche re¬ 
connaissance, 588 

Boufflers, Louis-Franfols, Due de, and the 
Anglo-Dutch forces, 119-120} forces 
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under, disposition of, 120; and the 
siege of Kaiserswetth, 122-123; 
position taken by, weak points in, 
M.’s plan to avail himself of, 128 it 
seq. ; effect on, of M.’s crossing of 
the Meuse, 130 ; westward march of, 
131 j attempt of, to pass M.’s army 
by flank march, 131; M.’s two 
attempts to fight foiled by the 
Deputies, 133, 134; forced to aban¬ 
don the Meuse, 134; foiled by M., 
136; M.’s retreat followed up by, 
137 ; a toy in hands ofM., 147 ; M.’s 
attempt to dislodge from Tongres, 
147; position of (autumn 1702), 
148, 149; withdrawal of, behind 
the Lines of Biabant, 130 ; a letter 
written by, in M.’s hands, 153 ; and 
the attempted recapture of Lidge, 
214, 21 s ; and the defeat of Opdam, 
227-228 

Boyle, Henry, Anne’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 72-73 

Boyne, ford of, Schomberg killed at, 363 

Brabant, Lines of, 105 ; Boufflers’ true 
base, 130; BoufHers’ escape into, 
and later withdrawal behind, 134, 
130 ; M.’s proposal to force, reluc¬ 
tant consent to, withdrawn, 232, 
234, 233 ; Villcroy’s withdrawal to, 
546; M.’s attack on, 350 et stq. ; 
success of attack on, 562 et stq., 378 ; 
the aftcr-oppottunity missed, 366— 
367; effects of M.’s attack on, 368— 
369, 603 

Brabant, province of, 120, 127, 128, 129, 
*43 

Brandenburg, Frederick III, Elector of— 
see Frederick I of Prussia 

Breda, English garrison at, 209; Opdam 
at, 228, 231; march from, of M.’s 
English troops, 307 anti mu. 

Brenner Pass, Venddme’s advance on, 
240, 253, 234-235 

Brescia, Vendbme’s advance from, 254- 
*55 

British nationalism, awakening of, 317- 
518 

British troops, quality of, tributes to, 44, 
441, 480, 323 ; and Dutch infantry, 
superiority felt by, and M.’s trust in 
them justified, no; at Lidge, 132; 
bravery shown by, M. on, 152 ; M.’s 
care for and satisfaction with, 232, 
316, 318, 333, 334, 370, 390, 395, 

fit 8 


447; in Holland, quartering of 
(Scptembei 1703), 248,277; involun¬ 
tary enlistment of, 279 ; heroism of, 
in the Danube campaign, 314; list 
of those taking part in the march to 
the Danube and at Blenheim, 326; 
popularity of, in the Rhineland, 
334 - 335 . 489-49°; equipment of, 
perfection of, 333 ; morale of, M, 
on, 336; in the Danube campaign, 
quality of, 338 ; in the battle of the 
Schellenberg, 381; hardest hit at 
the Schellenberg, 390; said to be 
patronizing, 407, 480; aspect of, at 
Blenheim, 444; at Elixem, ovation 
after given to M. by, 565, 570; at 
the Dylc, 572, 575 

Btoglic, Victor-Maurice, Comte dc, atro¬ 
cities of, in the Cevcnncs, 484 

Bromley, William, M.P., and the Occa¬ 
sional Conformity Bills, 178,271,272 

Bnigcs and Ghent, Spaar directed to raid 
between, 578 

Brunswick-Wolfenbiittcl, Anthony Ulric, 
Duke of, coercion of, 97 

Brussels, and the five fortresses, menaced 
byM., 580, 582 

Buckingham and Normanby, John 
Sheffield, first Duke of, romance of, 
33-34 

Budapest, 197 

Buffs (East Kent Regiment), the, at Blen¬ 
heim, 326, 461 

Btlhl, 106 

Btilow, General, 285 

Burgau, offered to the Elector as a bribe, 
398-399 

Burgundy, Duchess of (>ite Marie Addla'ide 
of Savoy), 199, 201 

Burgundy, Louis, Duke of, at Kalsets- 
werth, 122; Louis XIV’s urgency 
with, to relieve Vcnloo, 136, 143; 
recalled by Louis XIV, 149 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury, on 
the Dutch at the death of William 
III, 48; on Rochester, 67 j and 
Occasional Conformity, 94; on 
DrBinckes’ sermon, 85 

Buys, William, Pensionary of Amsterdam, 
explanations and assurances made by, 
to M,, 601 

Cabinet, the. Interference of, with naval 
activities, effects of, 101; schism in, 
increasing bitterness of, 264 
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Cadiz, fortified harbour of, 100 ; expedi¬ 
tion against, 117, 162, 206; failuie 
of this, House of Lords inquiry into, 
162,163 ; a second expedition urged 
by Methuen, 481 

Cadogan, William, first Earl, sent to the 
Margrave, 356, 538; at Blenheim, 
479; at Krcuznach for reinforce¬ 
ments, 540; mendoned, 73, 298, 
336 

Cadogan's Regiment (5 th Dragoon 
Guards) at Blenheim, 32S 
Caldaovcn, Villars at, 533 
Callcnburgh, Admiral Gerard, at the 
battle of Malaga, 482 

Camarct Bay Letter, Lord Acton’s allusion 
to, 468 

Cambridge University, Toryism at, 91 
Cameronians, the, at Blenheim, 326 
Camlsards, the, 198, 199 
Caiabineers (6th Dragoon Guards), at 
Blenheim, 326; atElixcm, j6o 
Caraman, Picrrc-Paul dc Piquet, Count, 
427; and M.’s infantry, at Tirlc- 
mont, j6o, 562 ; retjeat effected by, 
563-364 

Cardonncl, Adam dc, and M., 73; on 
M.’s appointment to the supicme 
command, J24; and the capitula¬ 
tions of Lidge, 153 ; on the Com¬ 
mons’ refusal of a grant to M., 172 ; 
M.’s information imparted through, 
415 ; on the march to the Moselle, 
504; with M. at Stollhofcn, 5 34 ; 
on leakage of news to the enemy, 
572 j mentioned, 298, 336, 426,598 
Letters from: to Aglionby on 
Frederick I’s claim to the Nether¬ 
lands command, x 23 «.; to Ellis, 
148 and //. 

Letter to, from Stamford on the 
enmity felt for M., 362 
Carlisle, Charles Howard, third Earl of, 
and the inquiry on Whig Ministers 
(1702), 88 j dismissal of, 89 
Carlowitz, Peace of, 196 
Caroline of Anspach, Queen, wife of 
George II, 509 

Catlnat, Marshal Nicolas dc, guarding 
Alsace, 120; and the Elector, 195 
Cavalier, Jean, Cevennois lender, later 
position held by, 484 
Cavalry, M.’s training of, no; French, 
110; in eighteenth-century warfare, 
in 


Celle, Duke of, 59 

Cevennes, the, rebellion in, Anglo-Dutch 
policy lcgarding, 191, 198-199; 
danger from, to France, 203 ; Villars 
sent to cope with, 258, 265 ; dc 
Broglie’s atrocities in, 484 
Chamillart, Michel dc, French War 
Minister, 3x9, 465 ; on the terror 
inspired by Blenheim, 492 
Letter from, to Viilcroy in disparage¬ 
ment of M.’s generalship, 604 
Letters to: from Tallard and Matsin, 
429 ; from Villars, on M.’s cour¬ 
tesies to him, 539 
Charleroi, fortress of, 580 
Charles I, 85 

Charles II, 33, 95, 177; death of, 67; 
and Godolphin, 74 

Charles III of Spain (the Archduke 
Charles), struggle of, with Philip V, 
for the realm of Spain, 205, 206; 
M.’s meeting with, at Dusscldorf, 
249-250, 282; swonl presented by, 
to M., 250; departure of, from 
Portsmouth, 269 ; support of Bar¬ 
celona to, 481 j mentioned, 59 
Charles XI of Sweden, realm of, 188; 
and Fatkul, 189 

Charles XII of Sweden, wars of, 188 rt 
stq .; vlctoty of, at Narva, 189; 
victory of, at Punitz, 507; and 
Prussian intervention, 507 
Church of England, the, Anne’s support 
to, 30, 37, 77, 85 ; Rochester the lay 
champion of, 67 ; Anne’s references 
to, in her speech, 89; politics of, 
in Anne’s reign, 91, 92. Set also 
Occasional Conformity 
Churchill, Lieutenant-General Charles 
(brother), pass of, used to free 
M. from capture, 158; command 
of English fort in Flanders sought 
for, by M., 247-248; ordered to 
Heidelberg, 340; road cleared for, 
by Eugene, 428, 429; at Blen¬ 
heim, 444, 448, 458, 4 tir, 4 6 *. 
479 ; and the prisoners at Blenheim, 
465 ; ‘ storm troops ’ of, for the 
dash on Llige, 54 6; Slangcnberg’s 
jealousy of, 552; advance of, to 
Groencndaele, obstructed, 583 ; posi¬ 
tion of, 584; challenge of, to Slan- 
genberg, 597 ; mentioned, *98, 335, 


Churchill, Admiral George (brother), 101 
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Churchill, Lady Henrietta (Harriet)— see 
Godolphin, Countess of 
Churchill, John, Marquis of Blandford 
(son), a letter to, from M., 134; 
M.’s message to, 152 ; death of, 184 
et seq. ; M.’s allusions to, 211, 237 
Churchill, Lady Mary, 217-219 
Churchill’s Regiment (3rd Foot), at 
Blenheim, 326, 448, 452 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, first Harl of, 
History of the Rebellion of, 183 
Clarendon, I-Icnry Hyde, second Earl of, 
and Anne, 67 

Clcramhault, Philippe, Marquis de, in 
command at Blenheim village, 445- 
446, 460 

Clcves, 120 ; a march on, proposed, 129 ; 

Boufflcrs’ departure from, 130 
Coblenz., Goor recalled to, 287; M.’s 
advance to, consented to, by the 
Dutch, 301, 303, 318, 324; M.’s 
arrival at, 3x8 it .; strategic position 
of, 331 and n .; as allied base in 1705, 
49 9 

Cockpit group, the, and Queen Anne’s 
first Government, 65 et seq. ; foreign 
ignorance concerning, 119; Anne’s 
loyalty to, 183, 184; and the news 
of Blenheim, 464 

Cohorn, Monno van, quarrels of, at 
Vcnloo, 144; dilatoriness of, 210, 
2ri, 213; detailed for siege of 
Ostend, 222, 223 ; raid of, into the 
Pays dc Waes, M.'s “ great design ” 
upset by, 223, 224, 225, 230, 392; 
attack of, on Bedmar’s lines, 223 ; 
mentioned, 142, 148, 157, 139, 

236 

Coigny, General Robcrt-Jean-Antoinc de, 
346, 416, 504; reinforcements sent 
to, 500 

Cologne, i2i, 328 ; French garrison at, 
149; M.’s march to, 318 
Cologne, Archbishopric of, 97, 104; 

recovered from the French, 155 
Cologne, Elector of, position of (October 
1702), 156 

Cologne Life Guards at Elixem, 562 
Consaarbrtick (Confc), M.’s concentration 
at and difficulties at, 537 etseq. 
Continental affairs, Tory objection to inter¬ 
vention in, 68 

Convocation, Whig Upper House of, 91 
Corbaix, M.’s march to, and beyond, 579 
Corporation Act, the, 93 
610 


Corunna, capture of, suggested by M., 
117 

Coutanl,-, M.’s wish for a post for, 133 

Coxc, Archdeacon William, cited, 293 
Cracow, storming of, by Charles XII, 190 
Cranenburg, Athlone at, 122 
Cranstoun, Colonel, of the Camcvonians, 
on what soldiers will do when neces¬ 
sary, 565-566 ; on the snceis at M.’s 
delay in advancing, 567, 568; on 
M.’s delay at the Dyle, 573 ; on the 
“ dryness ” between the armies, 597 
Cutts, John, first Baron, 308 ; on M.’s 
position at The Hague (1702), 123 «.; 
and the attack on Fort St Michael, 
Vcnloo, 146 ; at Blenheim, 435, 444, 
445.446, 450, 453,458,461 

Danish auxiliaries, delayed arrival of, 
348, 358, 364, 366, 367; at Ingol- 
stadt, 418 ; at Blenheim, 448, 452, 
457 ; with M. on the Rhine (1704), 
4 * 9 . 490 

Danube, the, fighting along, in 1703, 
255-256 ; Marsin co-opcrnting with 
the Elector on, 265, 325 ; Franco- 
Bavarian attack down, 320; M.’s 
march to, salient features of, 
336; crossing of, by the allies, 
366, 368, 425 ; allied bridgehead on, 
secured, 389, 392 j M.’s admission 
as to cost of this, 390 ; fortresses 
along, lost by the Elector, 393; 
Eugene on, at Ilfichstiidt, 421 ; M.’s 
decision to cross, 425 
Danube campaign, M.’s plans for, 291; 
first mention of, in M.’s secret cor¬ 
respondence, 302; opening of, 320- 
322 

D’Aubach, Count, left to protect Trives, 
545 ; evacuation by, 546 j M.’s 
wrath against, unavailing, 547 
Davcnant, Henry, English agent at 
Frankfort, 317, 334, 335 . 33 6 
Dcdcm, General, Ldau captured by, 596 
Defoe, Daniel, 279 

Demur, river, 131; M.’s lines following, 
224, 550 

Dendermondc, rumoured attack of, 580 
Derby’s Regiment (i6fh Foot, the 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire 
Regiment) at Blenheim, 326 
Devonshire, William Cavendish, first 
Duke of, reluctantly remaining Lord 
Steward in Anne’s first Govern- 
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ment, 72; dismissal of, demanded 
by Nottingham and refused by Anne, 
JIO 

De Witt brothels, fate of, Dutch prudence 
largely due to, 285; Slangenbcrg 
menaced with the same, 597 
Dicst, M.’s move on, 142; French 
abandonment of, 568 
Dilllngen, tower of, garrisoned by M., 
396.431 

Dissent, High Church Tory intolerance 
of, 92 et seq. See also Nonconfor¬ 
mity 

“ Dissenter, Letter to a ’* (Halifax), 92 
Dissenters in office, in England, 92, 93 ; 
Occasional Conformity of, 93 ; sup¬ 
porters of this, among the Bishops, 
94 

Dolphin, frigate, 287 

DonauwOrth, foitrcss of, 256; M.’s 
intention to capture, reasons for, 
368, 369, 392 j defence of, by d’Arco, 
373. 376-377 governor of, oidcrs 
disobeyed by, 386-387 j surrender 
and flight of, 389 ; M.’s plans after, 
392 ; M. on the immediate result of, 
404; Eugene on M.’s actions after, 
405 ; Goor killed at, 406; Eugene’s 
move on, 414; his camp before, 
427 ; the Elector’s wish to advance 
on, 431 

Donauwdrth-Raln-Ncuburg, the centre 
on which all M.'s movements de¬ 
pended, 396 
Dopff, General, 301 
Dordrecht, 71 

Dragoon Guards, 1st, 3id, ytb, 6th, 7th, 
at Blenheim, 326 ; at Eiixcm, j6o 
Dragoons, and and jth, at Blenheim, 326, 
461 

Duckenbcrg, M.’s forces at, 127 
Dunkirk or Tangier, question of which 
to retain, 95 

Durcl, Colonel, M.’s messages sent by, 
after Elixem, 371; reward of, 570 
Duren, M. at, 346 

Dfisseldorf, French garrison at, 149; 
meeting at, of M. and the Archduke 
Charles, 249-230, 282 
Dutch Army, infantry of, no; Kalsers- 
werth besieged by, rar et seq, ; con¬ 
trol of, by two authorities other than 
M.’s, 323-324 

Dutch Barrier ideal, 240; question of, 

• the Grand Alliance rent by, 232 


Dutch carrying trade with France, M.’s 
ban on, 50, 232 

Dutch held Deputies, attached to M., 
123, 129, 147, 136, 157, 158, 523, 
54°. 355. 5 86 . 5 8 7-588, 597 ; changed 
conduct of, 391-392 ; explanations 
by, 397 ; impossibility of abolish¬ 
ing, Buys on, 601-602. See also 
Gcldcrmalscn anil Hop 

Dutch fortresses, 104, 105 

Dutch generals, jealousy of, for M., dis¬ 
sensions among, and obstructiveness 
of, 38, 123-126, 234, 247, 248, 270, 
531; M.’s own comments on, 247, 
248 et alibi ; unexpected support 
from, in the Danube campaign, 327, 
33 ° 

Dutch naval forces, 99. See also Anglo- 
Dutch fleet 

Dutch people, attitude of, toM., 45,595, 
597, 601; wrath of, with Siangen- 
hetg, 597 

Dutch Republic, Authorities of see 
States-Gcneial of Holland); M. 
Ambassador to, in 1702, 36; rivalry 
of, waning of, 44 ; great period of, 
46; States constituting, articula¬ 
tion of, 46-47; atmics, trade, and 
finance of, 47-48; effect on, of 
death of William III, 48 et seq., 118 ; 
and England, mutual importance of, 

49 . 5 °. * 4 Z > 2 4 s , * 49 . 2 75 > pre¬ 
judices of, and their effect on Dutch 
policy, 61 ; refusal of, to appoint 
any Captain-General, 71; and the 
scheme for ousting Anne, 88; re¬ 
assurance of, on England’s part in 
the war, 97; M. to go to, 117 (see 
also Hague, The) ; dilatoriness of, 
on supply of siege material, 146 ; 
changed position of, due to M.’s 
successes, 156; attitude of, to the 
EIcctoi’s attempt on the Italian com¬ 
mand, 193 ; grievance of, as to the 
troops sent to Portugal, 207, 233 ; 
sieges approved of by, 210; wish 
of, to besiege Bonn, 210; delay In 
preparation for, 210, zxx; and the 
Empire, rival claims of, raised by 
Limburg, 251; trading with the 
enemy by, abandonment of, s con¬ 
dition of further English help, 
252 ; medal struck by, in honour of 
M,, 258; Tory criticism ofj 264-263; 
financial position of 0anuary 1704), 
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285; party schism in, fears roused 
by, 285 ; resolved as to the disposi¬ 
tion of the Dutch forces, 30J ; 
authorities of, informed by M. of his 
intentions and his power from Anne 
displayed, 301; the Moselle cam¬ 
paign of M. agreed to and sup¬ 
ported by, 303-304 ; reactions in, to 
M.’s march to the Danube, 359-360 ; 
medal struck by, in honour of the 
Margrave, 391; gifts made by, to 
M., 51a; demands of, in 1705, threat 
backing up, 540, 542 ; setting of the 
star of, 591-592 

Dutch troops for the Moselle campaign, 
287 

Dykevelt, Evcrard van Weede, Heer van, 
M. welcomed by, 63 

Dyle, the, troops eager to cross, 565; 
fiasco of, 571 etseq. ; Slangenberg the 
cause of fiasco of, 573, 574, 575-576, 
578; effect of, on Chamillart’s 
estimate of M.’s generalship, 604; 
mentioned, 579 

East Yorkshire Regiment (15 th Foot) 
at Blenheim, 326, 442 11, 

Eckeren, Opdam at, and his defeat there, 
226 etseq .; Slangcnbcrg’s success at, 
228-229, 53 1 

Ehrenbreltstein, fortress, 331, 334 

Eindhoven, 136 

Elector Palatine and other German 
Princes, appeals of, for succour, 287 

Ellxcm, Noyclles’s break into the Lines of 
Brabant at, 558, 559 ; battle at, 360 
»t stq .; British troops engaged at, 
560; sunken road near, d’Al&grc’s 
cavalry halted at, 560; material 
secured at, and prisoners taken, 569 

Ellis, John, letter to, from Cardonnel, on 
M.’s successful sieges, 148 and n. 

Elst, castle of, M.’s headquarters at (1705), 
539 ; M.’s camp at, and withdrawal 
from, 541, 542-543 

England, expansion of, and rising of all 
classes in, 42, 44; oligarchic rule in, 
43 ; wealth and prosperity of, temp. 
Anne, 44; and the union with 
Scotland, 44; quarrel of, with 
France, causes of, proclamation of, 
97-98; archaic character of, and 
conduct in the field, 98 ; position of, 
if the Grand Alliance should fail, 
266; and Scotland, relations between, 

<?»» 


in 1703, 277-278 ; national and poli¬ 
tical situation in (April 1704), 298; 
reactions in, of M.’s march to the 
Danube, 35 get seq. ; indignation in, 
at the Dutch treatment of M., 593 
England and Holland, change of relative 
posldons of, in the Grand Alliance 
after death of William III, 51-60; 
mutual Importance of, 49, 50, 142, 
248, 249, 275 

English, attitude of, to the Elector’s pro¬ 
posed command in Italy, 193-194 
English Channel, the, defence of, 118 
English political life, early part of Anne’s 
reign, the main issue and topic of, 94 
English throne, Duke of Savoy’s con¬ 
tingent claim to, 200 
Erlach, Villcroy’s advance from, 476 
Espionage, in the highest circles, 297; 

easiness of, 332 
Estcourt, Sir William, 177 
Esthonia, under Swedish rule, 188 
Eugene of Savoy, Prince, Italian cam¬ 
paign of, 97, 102, 117, 119 ; English 
support of, 193 ; victories of, 196; 
in Hungary, 231; head of War 
Council, Vienna, 281; a proposed 
meeting of M. with, at The Hague, 
suggested, 282; M.’s plans dis¬ 
closed to, 284; and M.’s Danube 
campaign, 293 ; message from, to 
M., without hint of a Danube cam¬ 
paign, 293 ; presence of, asked for, 
by M., 303 ; agreed to by Leopold I, 
303; in the field, effect of, on the 
French Marshals, 344; the Mar¬ 
grave joined by, 348; M.’s wishes 
concerning, 348-349; at Vienna, 
348, 353 ; on the need of an attack¬ 
ing force, 349-350; forces allocated 
to, and stronghold passed to, 351; 
arrival of, at M.'s camp, the begin¬ 
ning of the ‘ glorious brotherhood ’ 
in arms, 352-353, 354; contrast of, 
with M., in aspect and character, 
353—354; on M.’s troops, 354; M. 
on his conversation, 354-355; mutual 
confidence of, with M,, 355 ; com¬ 
mand of, on the Rhine, 356, 359, 
364; at the meeting with M. and the 
Margrave at Gross Heppach, 357; 
his comment on the dangers of his 
command, 359; news from, of 
Tallard’s and Vilieroy’s advance, 
381; dividing of army of, 395; M.’s 
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reliance on, 403 ; military quali¬ 
ties of, 405 ; his estimate of M., 
405-406 ; close military concert of, 
with M., 41a, 415, 419 ; movements 
of, from Rothwcil, 414--415 ; and 
the siege of Ingolstadt, 419; at 
Hochstadt, 421; at the battle of 
Blenheim, 428-429, 442, 443-444, 
450, 451, 456, 457, 470 ; a tribute to, 
by M., 472 ; offer from, and from 
M., to the Elector, 475; on the 
Lauter, to meet Villcroy, 501-502; 
second Italian campaign of, French 
estimate of the forces under, 523 ; 
possibilities before, j 26; M.’s in¬ 
fluence on the Imperial atmies exer¬ 
cised through, 5 24; and Stepney’s 
recall, 526; and M. accused of 
recklessness, 552 

Letters from: to M.: on the capture of 
Lidgc, 154 and 11. ; on the Franco- 
Bavarian passage of the Danube and 
the need for speed in action, 426- 
427 ; on the importance of securing 
absolute command, 600; to Victor 
Amadeus, on affairs in Bavaria, 405 
Letters to: from the Margrave, 417 ; 
M.’s comments thereon, 417-418 ; 
from M. i on the lack of care in 
preparation in the Imperial army and 
the need for concerted action, 531- 
332; on his position at Elst, 539 

Europe, form Into which moulded by M., 
512 

Exheim, M.’s march to, 423 

Fagel, Franz, Grifficr to the States- 
General, 48; duties of, 52; M.’s 
correspondence with, 54; letter to, 
from M., on Dutch decision, 124 
and n. 

Fairbomc, Admiral Sir Stafford, tor; 
and the Cadiz affair, 162 

Farewell, Lieutenant, M. captured by, 
but let go on a false passport, 157 
et seq. 

Fehrbcllin, Swedish defeat at, 188 

Fenwick trial, the, 77, 86 

Ferguson, Brigadier-General James, bri¬ 
gade of, at Blenheim, 326, 435, 445; 
at the Dylc, 573 

Fcuillade, Louis dc la, Due dc, In Savoy, 
265,484 

Finland, under Swedish rule, 188 

Flanders, plains of, fortifications covering, 


nearly all In Louis XIV’s hand, 104; 
Louis XIV’s aimy in, 120 ; Villcroy 
in, 265, 320, 522; allied forces in, 
division and disposition of, 3 24; 
secured by M.’s advance, 325; claim 
of Villcioy to have saved, 605. See 
also Dutch Republic 

Flanders front, pressure along, uiged by 
M., 499 

Flintlock, use of, advantage of, reaped by 
Dutch and English in battle, 108- 
109; improvements in, 108 ; French 
belated adoption of, 109, no; Im¬ 
perfect grasp of new tactics derived 
from, no 

Forster, Baron, 365,370 

Fort Louis, 106 

Fort St Michel, Vcnloo, stoimcd, 146- 
M 7 

France, war with, declared (1702), 82, 83; 
diverse views as to conduct of war 
with, 94 et seq. ; and Spain, centiai 
position of, modern parallel to, 
advantage of, 99; invabion of, 
practicable lines of, open to the 
allies, to2 et seq ,; Belgian fortresses 
held by, 105, 580; plans for the 
opening campaign in war with, 117 
(see also Spanish Succession, War of 
the); effects on, of the desertion of 
Savoy, 202-203 ; prompt action of, 
in consequence, 203; penetration 
of, from the south, M.’s aim, 208 ; 
dominance of, in 1703, extent of, 
253 ; successes of, In 1703, 259; 
military prestige of, effect of Blen¬ 
heim on, 479, 512; M.’s plan for 
an advance into, down the Moselle, 
5*5 

Franche-Comlf, passage through, for¬ 
bidden, 104 

Franco-Bavarian army, development of, 
and strength of, 240; Vienna its real 
objective, 253-234, 334, 342; rein¬ 
forcement of, by Tallard, 320, 322 ; 
forces composing, 322-323; concen¬ 
tration of, the Margrave’s double 
failure to prevent, 322, 323; dan¬ 
gerous position of (June 1704), 34a; 
return of the French part insisted 
on by the Emperor, 399; concentra¬ 
tion of, at Biberbach, 421; march of, 
to Lauingen, M.’s position regarding, 
423-424; at the battle of Blenheim, 
disposition, of, 441-442; artillery of, 
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at the battle of Blenheim, allied 
losses due to, 443 ; departure of 
French pait of, from Augsburg, 472; 
French remnant of, return march of, 
to France, 477 

Franconia, the circle of, 106 ; Frederick 
I’s offer to protect, 289; respite 
gained for, 325 ; M.’s line of com¬ 
munication with, 367, 368 and 11. 2 ; 
as source of supply, 468 

Frankfort, Dutch envoy at, instructions 
to, to help M. in every way, 302, 
334; M.’s financial agent and base 
at, 303, 334, 33J, 367. See also 
Davcnant, Henry 

Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
King of Poland, and Charles XII, 
188, 189-190, 507 

Frederick 1 of Prussia (Frederick 111 , 
Elector of Brandenburg), subsidy 
treaty with, 6$ ; recognition of, by 
Leopold 1 , as King * in ’ Prussia, 

120, 289 ; recognition of, by Anne, 

121, 130 ; Boufflers’ negotiation 
with, 121; warning front, saving 
Athlonc at Kaiscrswerth, 122 ; at 
The Hague, claim of, to the com¬ 
mand ruled out, 123, 124 j tortuous 
course of, worry caused by, 190; 
territorial appetite of, 288-289; 
desire of recognition by Louis XIV, 
289; M.’s plans made known to, 
304; Heinsius’s warning on, to M., 
397 ; M.’s visit to, negotiation with, 
and treaty concluded with, jo6 et 
seg, ; gifts of, to M., 509 ; letter to, 
from M., to explain the fiasco of 
170J, 543 

Freeman, Mr and Mrs (M. and his wife), 65 

Freiburg, fortress of, 477 ; Tallard’s night 
passing by, 322 ; passed to Eugene, 
35 i 

Ftench armies, power of and numbers 
of, 65 ; Spain in subservience to, 
modern parallel to, 99; infantry of, 
firing by, 108; behindhand as lo 
progress, 109 j seventeenth-century, 
no uniform training In, 109 ; cavalry 
held to be the decisive arm in, no ; 
Infantry attacks held to be useless, 
no; at Tongrcs, 145 ; sickness in, 
14J; M.’s scheme for dividing, 
222; causes of its failure, 222 
et seq. ; on the Moselle, 316, 318 ; 
numbers named for Moselle by 


Villeroy, 319; positions of (June 
1704), 342; numbers and disposi¬ 
tion of, In 1703, 322 
French commanders, view of, on infantry 
capacities, 109; uncertainties and 
delays of, 332 

French and English infantry and cavalry 
tactics contrasted, 108 et seq, 

French fortresses on frontier and in in¬ 
terior, 105 

French Grenadiers, at the Scheilenberg, 
384; at Blenheim, 445, 447 
French High Command, condition of 
(June 1704), 343-344 
French prisoners, admiration of, for M. 

and for Eugene, 470-471 
Fr<Szeli6re, M. de, 443 
Friedberg, 401; M.’s retreat from, 407,430 
Ptiedlingen, bailie of, 193 
Frise, Comic dc, 349, 366, 369, 370, 540, 
545 

Fuggcr, Brigadier-General, at Blenheim, 
449, 450; Cuirassiers of, borrowed 
by M., 430.458 

Fuvstcnfeld, monastery of, 399, 400 

Gallas, —, on public opinion in England, 
593-594 

Galway, Henri dc Massuc, First Earl of, 
forces under, in Portugal, 403, 523 
Garda, Lake, the war on, 405 
Garter, Order of the, conferred on M. by 
Anne, 33, 34 

Geet, Little, Noyelles’s crossing of, y58, 
559 

Gcislingcn, defile of, M.’s passage through, 
364 

Geldcrmalsen, field Deputy, 139, 2445 
support given to M. by, 125, 127, 
129; letter from, to Heinsius, on 
the need for effective military acdon, 
127 j on M.’s assertion of authority, 
132 ; and siege of Venloo, 142; on 
M.’s scorn for Athlone, 150 
Geil, Stephen, M. saved by, when cap¬ 
tured, 158 ; M.’s recognition of this, 
161 

Gcnappe, M,’s move to, 579 
Generals, eighteenth-century, functions 
of, in battle, 114 
Gennep, Boufflers at, 123 
Genoa, fortified harbour of, 100 
George, Elector of Hanover (later George 
1 ), Anne’s dislike of, grounds of, 
39, 69; and the command of the 
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Dutch forces, 59 ; alleged plot of 
William Ili to bring in, 88 ; in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, 97 ; 
proposed as Captain-General in 
place of M., 269; M.’s assent to 
this, 269-270 ; courtship of, 509 ; 
gift made by, to M., 511 
George, Prince of Denmark, treatment of, 
by William III, 29; appointments 
conferred on, by Anne, 33; Anne's 
wish to make King-Consort, and 
other desires for him, 36, 71, 72, 
124, 174; Anne’s attachment to, 37; 
Occasional Conformity of, 93, 182, 
272; incomc secuicd for, by Anne, 
174, 514 ; aud the peerages created 
by William III, 174 

Germanic Princes, first overt net of, in 
war with Prance, 97; attitude of, 
during 1701,105 ; politics of, nature 
of, 288 

Germany, appeals for succour of, ftom 
Princes ns well as Emperor, 287; 
French plan of attack on, 3 20 
Germany, North, league of French sup¬ 
porters in, 97 

Germany, Southern, defence of, pro- 
cariousness of, 263-266 
Gibraltar, fortified harbour of, too, 482 ; 
capture of, iox, 481, 499 i attempted 
recapture of, 483 

Giengen, proposed battle at, action con¬ 
cerning, of the Margrave, 363-366 ; 
the allies’ pause at, 371 
Ginkcl, Godert do— see Athlone, Had of 
Gloucester, Diocese of, address by, to 
Anne, and her reply, 70, 72 
Gloucester, Duke of, 135, 184 
Godfrey, Colonel, at the Dyle, 374 
Godolpbin, Francis, second Earl of, M.’s 
will concerning, 187 

Godolphin, Henrietiaor Harriet, Countess 
of, 187 j M.’s warning letter to, 236 
Godolphin, Sidney, first Had of, driven 
from office, 29; ns M.’s understudy, 
33 ; relations of, with M„ 33, 39 - 53 * 
65 {and see Letters, Mom ); relations 
of, with Anne, 35, 63, 73; attitude 
of, to the Stuart family, 39 5 Lord 
Treasurer in Anne's first Administra¬ 
tion and M.’s insistence on the ap¬ 
pointment, 70, 73, 77, 83, 96, 344; 
career and character of, 73; services 
of, to William HI, 74; lack of 
appetite for office of, 74, 75; per- 

9 r a 


sonai appearance of, 75; ser¬ 
vices of, to horse-breeding, 73; 
moderate policy of, 88 ; and the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, 179- 
180 ; Rochester’s efforts to oust, 179, 
183; Anne’s loyalty to, 183-1R4; 
and the death of Lord Churchill, 18 j; 
wish of, to resign, 265, 266, 267; 
Nottingham’s desire to oust, 310- 
311; and Nottingham’s resignation, 
310-311, 312; Jacobite intrigues 
ascribed to, 361-362 ; a party 
forming against hhn and M., 363; 
informed of the Emperor’s offer to 
ennoble M., 486; M.’s return urged 
hy, 493; mentioned, 34, 464 

Letters from : to Harley : on minor 
posts, and on Harley’s epistolary 
style, 76; on behaviour of Parlia¬ 
ment concerning the grant to M., 
169 et seq. ; on his confidence in M., 
496; on the scheme of statues for 
the Queen and M,, 5x8-519; on 
M.’s indignation at the Dutch treat¬ 
ment of him, 599 

Letters to: from M., 126-127, 129, 
131-132,139,142-143, 144, r 45> 146. 
147, 132 et seq., 161, 164, 21 r, 212, 
213, 220, 230, 231, 235-236, 238- 
239, 247-249, 253, *74. *75. * 84 . 
*86, 295, 297, 301-302, 306, 316- 
317, 317-318, 319, 328, 3*9-33°. 
33 < 5 . 348 . 349 . 55 < 5 , 393 - 394 . 394 - 395 . 
397 , 402,403.4*°, 536 . 54 1 . 57 °, 575 , 
59°, 595, 598, 599, 600, 601-602; 
on the Stadtholdcrshlp mid Prince 
George of Denmark, 59; on the 
difficulties of the Commandershlp- 
in-Chief, iz 6 ; on his reception at 
The Hague after escape from cap¬ 
ture, 160, 161; on maintaining 
Anglo-Dulch friendship, 276; open 
announcement in, of Ms intention to 
march to the Danube, 301-302; on 
his declaration of independence to 
the Statcs-General, 301-302; during 
his advance to the Danube, 306, 316 
et seq., 328-329, 336, 348, 356; on 
the devastation of Bavaria, 393-394, 
394-395; on the Imperial title, 488 
" Godolphin Arabian,” the, 75 
Goes, Count, report by, of M.’s talks with 
him and with Heinsius, 49, 30, 82 ; 
and the diplomatic use of the word 
"pretender,” 56, 57; on M.’s sup- 
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port of Prince George of Denmark 
for Stadtholder, 59 ; and claim of 
Prince George of Denmark to 
supreme command, 71; on M.’s 
escape from capture, 159 ; on con¬ 
fusion due to the Dutch Constitu¬ 
tion, 244-245 ; protest of, at M.’s 
concentration on the Moselle, 286 
Goor, Lieutenant-General van, sent to 
help the Margrave, 251 ; their 
quarrels, 281, 282; return of, 

suggested by Holland, 282, 287; 
order to withdraw made definite, and 
Wratislaw’s dismay over, 290; with¬ 
drawal of, cancelled, joi ; sum¬ 
moned to conference with M., 301 
andn. 2 ; suspicions of the Margrave 
inflamed by, 365, 366 ; at the storm¬ 
ing of the Schcllcnbcrg, 380 ; killed 
in action, 383 ; M.’s reliance on, 406 
Grammont, Comte dc, French Ambassa¬ 
dor to Savoy, insolence of, 206; 
gift from, to M., 529 
Grammont, Comtcssc dc, 529 
Grand Alliance, the, and the death of 
William III, 36 «.; article added to, 
oti exclusion of James, Prince of 
Wales, from the English crown, 39, 
50, j5 et seq., 64, 82 ; M.’s shate in 
negotiating, 45 ; consolidation of, 
by Anne’s action, 63 ; simultaneous 
declaration of war made by, 64, 82, 
83, 97 : M.’s position In regard to, 
77, 314-31 j ; England’s position in, 
99, J44; Imperial forces pledged to, 
119; M. the principal Gcueral of 
(July 1702 to November 1711), 
114-125forts occupied by (Octo¬ 
ber 1702), 155; defection from, of 
Savoy, effects of, 200, 202; accession 
to, of Savoy, 202 ; stirred to wreak 
vengeance on the Elector and to 
support Victor Amadeus, 203; acces¬ 
sion to, of Portugal, 204; treaties of, 
basis of, 204-205 ; the general war 
turned against, 239 ; M.’s loyalty to, 
146; structure of, shaken by issues 
raised by the capture of Limburg 
and Gueldcrs, 250; M.’s reproaches 
proclaimed to, 594 

Grand Alliance, armies of, Prussian and 
Hanoverian contingents of, 129-130; 
position of (June 1704), 341; march¬ 
ing to the Danube, 357-358; dis¬ 
tribution of, in June 1704,359 


Grand Army, M.’s projet for (August 
1704), 418-419; arrangement of, at 
Blenheim, novelty of, 440 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, the —see 
Hcinsius, Anton 

Grand Prior, the, in Piedmont, 204; in 
Lombardy, 265, 320 
Grave, M.’s advance upon, 128 
Gravelotte, battle of, hi 
Gravensbiiick, castle of, captured, t3o 
“ Great Design, the,” details of, and 
causes of its failure, 209 et seq .; the 
final rupture of, 228-229 
Grenadiers, at the Dyle, 574 
Grimaldi, General, sent to support Pas¬ 
teur, 581, 582, 583, 584 
Groenendaele, General Churchill’s march 
upon, 583 

Gross Heppach, M.’s march to, 354; 
meeting at, of M., Eugene, and the 
Margrave, 357, 369, 405, 489; the 
matter of the command settled at, 
357-158 

Guards, 1st (Grenadier Guards), at Blen¬ 
heim, 326 ; at the Schcllcnberg, 383, 
384 ; M. appointed Colonel of, 520 

Hagen.vu, Villctoy’s rclrcat to, and to the 
line of the Model - , 491; recapture of, 
by the Margrave, 603 
Hague, The, M.’s frequent visits to, 34, 
3j, 69; officials at, M.’s vehem¬ 
ence to, 49 et seq .; explanation of this, 
82 ; disputes at (1702), 123 ; M.’s 
intended visit to, 132, 154; M.’s 
reception at, after escape from cap¬ 
ture, 160; after Blenheim, 511-512; 
wrath at, against Slangcnbcrg, 597 
Hal, 580 

Halifax, George Savilc, Viscount, and 
Rochester, 67 ; and his “ Letter to 
a Dissenter,” 92 

Hamilton’s Regiment (18th Foot, the 
Royal Irish Regiment) at Blenheim, 
326 

Hamont, M.’s camp near, 131,136 
Hampshire Regiment, at Blenheim, 326; 

at the Schcllcnbcrg, 383 
Hanef, union of the confederate armies at, 
546 

Hanover, Court of, Anne’s attitude to, 39, 
69, 509, jii ; M.’s visit to, and rela¬ 
tions at, with the Electress Sophia, 
509 et seq. See aho George, Elector 
of, and Sophia, Electress of 
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Hano’vcimn troops, at the Scheilcnberg, 
casualties of, the lilectress Sophia on, 
391; at Blenheim, 446, 448, 450 

Ilanovciian and Cetiian troops, ordered 
by M. to move towaids the Moselle, 
285-286; Goes’s protest, and JVT.’s 
reply, 286; Geitnany tortured by, 
287 ; the move suspended, 287 

Hapsburg Empire, the, menace to, of the 
Hungarian relwllion (/}■!>.), 240; 
military collapse of, 240, 251; claims 
of, unabated theieby, 2ji ; destruc¬ 
tion of, French preparation for, 240, 
259, 265 

Hare, Dr Ftancis, M.’s chaplain, later 
Bishop of Chichester, 435 ; tutor to 
Lord Churchill, 184-185 ; on M., as 
commanding at the battle of the 
Schcllcnbctg, 373, 386; on the battle 
of Blenheim, 450; on M.’s care of the 
wounded after Blenheim, 465 ; on 
the Bavarian cavalry at E.lixcm, 561; 
on how M. managed the Deputies, 
569; treachery hinted at by, 572 j 
on the fiasco of the Dyle, 375 -576; 
on delay of M.'s artillery by Siangan- 
berg, 586 ; on Slangcnberg, 587 

Harley, Robert (later first Karl of Oxford), 
epistolary style and calligraphy of, 76, 
79; a man of the middle, 78-79, 80; 
oratory of, 79; tortuous methods 
of, 79-80 ; Speakerships of, 79, 
90; falsity of, limits of, 80; 
the necessary man In 1702, 80; 
political creed ascribed to, 80 ; rela¬ 
tions of, with M., 80-81, 311; posi¬ 
tion of. In Parliament and at Court, 
81; an Occasional Conformer, 93 ; 
and the Occasional Conformity 
Bills, 177, 180, 514 j a patron of 
St John, t77, 313; on the tide 
of opinion contrary to the Con¬ 
tinental war, 276; and the pro¬ 
jected new Administration, 277 ; a 
student of public opinion, 279; and 
the “ Sneakers," 31a; Secretaryship 
of State accepted by (1704), 312; 
Duchess of Marlborough’s distrust 
of, 314; and the Tack, 514; and 
the British deserters, 341; national 
Indignation over Dutch conduct to 
M, expressed by, 593 ; mentioned, 
148 402, 486 

Letters to: from Godolphin; on his 
confidence In M., 496; on the 


scheme of statues for Anne and M., 
518—519 ; on M.’s indignation with 
Vryherg, 598; from M.: con¬ 
gratulating him on his acceptance of 
the Secretaryship of State, 356; on 
the siege of Ingoistadt, 407 ; on the 
Elector and his price, 416; on the 
slow siege of Landau, 501; on the 
ptoposed mission to The Hague, 
595 

Ilniiacli, Count, and Stepney, 527 

Ilautfcuillc, M. do, 529 

Hay, Lord John, regiment of, at Blen¬ 
heim, 326; dismounted at the 
Schcllcnbcrg, 386; at the Lines of 
llrahant, 564 

Hedges, Sir Chatlcs, post of, in Anne’s 
first Government, 72; and the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, 178- 
179; chniactcr of, M. on, 275 ; 
mentioned, 184, 202, 276 
Lcttcis to: from Stanhope, on M.’s 
depntturc for Nitnwcgcn, 124 and ti. 

1; fiom M., on Tallatd and Eugene, 
*M 7 

Ileidenhcim, 419 

Heinsius, Anton, Grand Pensionary of 
Holland, 47, 53 i M.’s relations 
with, 34, J4, 56, 317 ; letter to, from 
M., promising prosecution of the 
war and adherence to treaties, 48; 
M.’s conversations with, on death of 
William III, 48 ti seq. ; M.’s personal 
assurances to, of adherence to treaties, . 
jo-ji ; character of, 53-54; col¬ 
leagues of, 54-5} ; and the word 
prattmui, 56, 57; M.’s vehemence 
with, on this, 56, 82; wish of, to 
have M. as general, 123 ; and the 
Dutch war views, 127 ; prudence of, 
142 ; and M.’s dukedom, 167-168 ; 
discomfiture of, 194; and the 
Deputies, action of, on Opdam's 
defeat, 228; resisted by M. over 
Limburg, 252; and the suggested 
change in command, 269, 270; 
Wrstislaw’s pleas evaded by, 282; 
falling powers of, 3 00; In favour of 
the march to the Danube, 360; 
warning of, to M., on Prussian 
designs, 397; mentioned, 598, 601 
Letters to; from Geldermalsen, on 
need for effective military action, 127; 
from M. t commending Gel! to his 
care, i6r; on what should be done 
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for the good of the Common Cause, 
232 ; on his determination only to 
command troops in English pay in 
future, 245 ; from Portland, on 
M.’s willingness to serve under the 
Elector of Hanover, 270 
Helchteren, Heath of, battle begun at, but 
foiled by the Deputies, 137-138 
Helmond, 136 

Hesse, Landgrave of, artillery of, at Mann¬ 
heim, 333, 490 

Hcsse-Cassel, Prince of, subsidy treaty 
signed with, 63; enterprise en¬ 
trusted to, miscaniage of, 256- 
258, 283 ; letter to, from M., on 
Eugene’s appointment to the Rhine 
command, 350-351; and the cap¬ 
ture of Gibraltar, 481; and the 
siege of Trarbach, 504 
Hessian troops, the, at Blenheim, 445, 
452 ; with M. on the Rhine, 490 

Heukelom, -, the Dyle crossed by, 

572 ; withdrawal of, 574 
Heyden, Baron, field Deputy, 125; placed 
under M.’s command, 142 
“ Highfliers,” Tory, 78 
Hill, Richard, Envoy Extraordinary to 
Savoy, indiscretion of, 202 ; M. on 
his duty, 403 

History of the Kebel/ion, Clarendon’s, pub¬ 
lished by Rochester, inspiring mes¬ 
sage of, 183 

Hfichstadt, Styrurn before, 255-256; de¬ 
feat at, 256,262; tower of, garrisoned 
by M., 396, 4*1, 431; Eugene’s 
return to, 423; Natzmer's fight at, 
435“436 i marsh of, 457 
I-RJchst&di, battle of— set Blenheim, battle 
of 

Hodges,-, and the Holywell stable, 

371 

Hoffmann, Johann Philipp von, Imperial 
Minister Resident in London, 31». 2; 
erroneous report by, of a triumvirate 
composed of M., Godolphin, and 
Sunderland, 35 ; on Anne’s action 
as to her civil list, 69 ; on M. as con¬ 
trolling foreign affairs, 299; and 
M.’s Imperial dignity, 486, 487 ; on 
the Hungarian rebellion, 528 
Holberg, delay at, cause of, 586 
Holland— see Dutch Republic 
Holstein-Beck, Prince of, at Blenheim, 
448 ; wounded and captured, 449; 
troops of, re-formed, 450 

fi »8 


Holywell, M.’s house at, 371, 496; his 
wish to rctite to, 246 

Homburg, 540; M.’s force at, 501; re- 
galned and refortified by Villars, 
602 

I-Iompesch, Lieutenant-General Count, at 
Blenheim, 455, 459 ; and the French 
colours, 515 11. 2; Dutch demands 
brought to M. by, 540, 542; and 
the decision not to allow M. to fight 
at Waterloo, 579 

Hooke, Nathaniel, Jacobite agent, M.’s 
reception of, 181; his report on 
this, 297 

Hop, Jacob, Treasuter-General of the 
Dutch Republic, 48 ; powers, charac¬ 
ter, and policy of, 52, 53 ; M.’s cor¬ 
respondence with, 54; and the 
Dutch retreat on Lille, 228; at 
Beigcn-op- 7 ,oom, 229; a field 
Deputy, 244 

Ilopsonn, Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas, at 
Vigo, 163 

Horn, Lieutenant-General Count, cap¬ 
tured, 569 

Hornbcrg, 477 

Horse-pistol, long, used by French 
cavalry, no 

House of Commons, reasons alleged by, 
for refusal of grant to M., 171 

House of Lords, 80; Whig majority In, 
91; amendment to the Occasional 
Conformity Bill, resentment of, by 
the Commons, 182 

Howe, John, and the Gloucester Dio¬ 
cesan Address, 70; post given to, 72 

Howe’s Regiment, at Blenheim, 326, 
442 n. 

Huguenots of the Cevcnnes, rising of, 
sympathy for, of the Sea Powets, 
198-199. See also Cevenncs 

Hulpen, Churchill’s bivouac at, 583 

I-Iulst, siege of, as counterpoise to that of 
Venloo, 143 

Ilumifites, Louis de Ctevant, Due d’, at 
Walcourt, 229 

Hungary, insurrection in, 119 ; effect of, 
on the cause of the Two Crowns, 
191; events of, 196 et seq, ; reaction 
of, on the Grand Alliance, 197-198 ; 
advantage gained from, by Louis 
XIV, 239, 240; Eugene’s super¬ 
vision of war against, 40}; M.’s 
urgency with the Empetor to settle, 
485; desire of the Sea Powers to 
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mediate in, M.’s uigcncy on, 526 
and a-, 527 
Ilbningctl, 195 

Huntingdon, Earl of, gallantry of, af the 
siege of Venloo, 147 

Huy, M.’s pictendcd siege of, 223 ; siege 
of, 235, 236, 238 elrnp; capitulation 
of, 243; ViUcroy’s demonstration 
in force towards, 327; tecapturc 
planned by the Elector, 522; siege 
of, hy VUleroy, 540 ; allied measures 
to recapture, 546; allied troops 
front, at the Lines of Biahanl, 353 

Iller, tiver, 345 

Impetial Cuirassiers, at Blenheim, 449, 
458; charge by, 450 

Imperial foices, under Eugene in Italy, 
119, 404; deficiency of, in siege 
material, 492; M.’s disgust with, 
533 

Imperial Grenadiers, at the Schellcnberg, 
374 

Imperial Infantry, at the Schellcnberg, 387 
Infantry, English, formation of, M.'s 
method of, to8, 1 to; M.'s training 
of, and use of fire-power by, 109, 470 
Infantry, French, depth of formation of, 
no 

Ingoldsby, Lieutenant-General lUehard, 
530 

Ingoldsby’« Regiment, at Blenheim, 326, 
442 »., 479; at the Schellcnberg, 383 
Ingolstadt, the one fortress left to the 
Elector (July 1704), 393 ; siege of, 
by the Margrave, 401, 407, 417 et 
jeq., 473 ; the Margrave’s feelings 
on, 401, 417-418, 419; the Elector 
unawatc of, 4 30; the Margrave per¬ 
suaded to raise, 473 
Ingria, under Swedish rule, 188 
InnsbrQck, the Elector at, *54 
Ireland, Rochester as Lord-Lieutenant of, 
67, 70, 83 ; William III and Prcshy- 
teilanlsm in, 92 

Irish Brigade, the, in French service, at 
Blenheim, 449; M.’s scrupulosity 
concerning, 536 

Italy, Eugene’s campaigns In, 97, 102, 
117, 119, 323, 323, 526; Imperial 
army in, 119; command in, sought by 
the Elector, 193-194; Vend6me’s 
successes In, 239,240, 234; reinforce¬ 
ments for the Imperial army in, 404} 
French forces under VcndAm© in, In 


1703, 522; M.’s plan of campaign 
for, in 1703, 323-326 

Jaar sttcam, the, M.’s crossing and re¬ 
crossing of, 130, 133 

Jacobite sentiments of the Tory Party, 
awakening of, on Anne’s accession, 
85, 119 

Jacobites, the, M.’s communications with, 
181, 296-297 

James II, deathbed message from, to 
Anne, 38 ; Rochester’s effort to con¬ 
vert, 67 ; popety of, Nottingham’s 
aloofness from, 68; remark of, on 
Prince Gcoige of Denmark, 71; 
and the subterfuge of “ national 
emergency,” 84; and the Tory Party, 
180 

James Piancis Edward Stuart (the Old 
Pietcnder), 276; attitude to, of Anne, 
37—38, 39; recognition of, by Louis 
XIV, 38, 84, 85; exclusion of, from 
the English throne. Article on, 
added to treaties of Grand Alliance, 
39 . 30 , 55 . 5 <>, 37 . 64. *2 i alleged 
plot to bring in, 90 ; report to, from 
HooJcc, on interview with M., 296- 
297 

James, William, book by, cited, 114 and 

Jersey, Edward Vliliers, first Earl of, 
Anne's Lord Chamberlain, 72; dis¬ 
missal of, } 10 

Joseph, Archduke, King of the Romans, 
on the Margrave’s willingness to 
divide the command, 338; at the 
siege of Landau, 492, 504; ac¬ 
cession of, as Emperor Joseph I, 
336; letter to, from M., on the 
fiasco of 1703, 343; and the Mar¬ 
grave, 545, 602; Gallas’s report to, 
on the English temper In 1705, 
593-J94; mentioned, 39, 203, 338 

Judoigne, 366 

Jtllich, 120 

Jura Mountains and Vosges, gap between, 
obstructions protecting, 104 

Kaisbrswertij, siege and capitulation of, 
121 tf stq., 147 *. 1,136 

Kane, General Richard, 373 

Kehl, 347, 477 j captured by Villars, 239, 
* 53 . 319 

Ken, Bishop, and Queen Anne, 34 

Keppel, Arnold Joost van—w Albemarle, 
first Earl of 
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Kcssel stream, the, 428 
Kllliecrankle, battle of, a lesson learned 
at, 708 

King’s Dragoon Guards at EUxcm, 560 
King’s (Liverpool) Regiment, the, at 
Blenheim, 326 
Kinzig valley, 345 
Klissow, battle of, 190 
Klopp, Onno, on the moral worth of M., 
Godolphin, and Sunderland, 36 «.; 
on M.’s pertinacity, 244; on Wratis- 
law’s memorandum for Queen Anne 
on the desperate state of the Empire, 
292 ; on battle of Blenheim, 456 «.; 
on M.’s pettiness, 489 ».; on M. at 
his visit to Hanover, 310; on the Mar¬ 
grave’s contempt for the French, 602 
Kreuznach, 533 ; reinforcements at, 340 
Kron-Weisscmburg, stormed by Villars, 
602 

Kuhlscggen, 324 

La Colonie, Jew-Martin de, Colonel of 
French Grenadiers, account of the 
storming of the Schellcnbcrg by, 
384-383, 388, 389 ; and the defence 
of Rain, 393, 396 
Ladcnburg, 339 -340 
Lagos Bay, 481 

Lancers, 3 th— j« Royal Irish Dragoons 
Land Bank, the, 78 

Land tax, BUI of Occasional Conformity 
tacked on to, 298 ; results of, 314 
Landau, taken by the Margrave, 147,194, 
193 j siege of, hy Tallard, 237; 
attempted relief of, 238 ; surrender 
of, 238, 262 ; M.’s plans, if he should 
take, 283 ; results of French captuie 
of, 320 ; as probably M.’s objective, 
in die French view, 333 ; Tallard 
near, 333-348 ; Villcroy expected at, 
336; allied siege of, decided on, 
489 ; undertaken by the Margrave, 
492 ; victualled by Villcroy, 492 j 
Joseph, King of the Romans, at, 
492-493, 504; slowness of siege of, 
M. on, and common talk on, 494, 
501; Godolphin’s objections to slow¬ 
ness of siege of, 496 ; final capitula¬ 
tion of, 504, jn; tcfortificaiion of, 
M. on, 331 j the Margrave’s inarch 
from, 339-340 

Landen, 353, 536; battlefield of, 337 
Landcti-Dicst road, Villeroy’s route along, 
sa(> 
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Landes, French encampment at, 152 
Langenkcndal, 346 

La Tour, Comte de, English indiscretion 
concerning, 202 

Laubanie, Yticix de Magouthier dc, 
governor of Landau, 492, 504 
Lauingcn, Franco-Bavarian march to, 
423, 430 ; bridge of, crossing of, by 
the Elector, 430, 467 ; French with¬ 
drawal towards, from Blenheim, 437 
Lauingen-Dillingen lines, the Margrave’s 
complicity in the Elector’s reaching, 
366 ; filled in by M., 396, 430, 431 
Lautcr river, Vllleioy’s retreat to, 491, 
300; Eugene posted on, 307; lineof, 
regained by Villars, 602 
La Valiiere, Marquis dc, 529 
Leake, Admiral Sir John, toi 
Leau, fortress of, siege of, 247, 394; 
French flight to, 338 ; fall of, 368, 
596,604 

Lcch, river, 427; crossed by the allies, 
m. 393 . 4z8 

Lcdiard, Thomas, on the effect of Blen¬ 
heim, 473 

Legallc, General, appeal for help for 
Bavaria,details of, 345, 337 

L’ltcrmitage, -, on the character of 

M., 32 

Leibnitz, Gottfried William, letters to, 
from the Eicctress Sophia: on the 
Schellcnbcrg, 391; onM. at Hanover, 
57° 

Leiphcim, 474 

Leopold I, Emperor, support of Queen 
Anne assured to, 34; fair-seeming 
offer concerning the West Indies 
made to, hy M., 30; M.’s diplomacy 
with, 30-51; treaty with Poland pre¬ 
pared by, 63; and the uso of the 
word ‘ pretender,’ 8a ; and scheme 
for ousting Anne, 88 ; mercenaries 
taken over by, 97 ; forces of, in the 
field, numbers lessened through insur¬ 
rection, 119; Frederick I recognized 
by, as King * In' Prussia, 120; warned 
to hold VUIeroy as hostage for M., 
160; and possible combination with 
Russia, 190 ; the Elector’s effort to 
make peace with, 193; and Louis 
XIV, quarrel between, 797; al¬ 
liance of, with Savoy, 202 ; and the 
Archduke Charles, 203 j rights of, 
to the Spanish throne renounced by, 
20J ; and Bavarian success in Tyrol, 
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231 ; and the collapse of the Ilaps- 
burg Empire as a fighting unit, 
titular claims unabated, 251; M.’s 
plans disclosed to, 284; pledges 
demanded front, by M., 303 ; 

granted, 305; letter from, to the 
Margrave, 30J ; flattery of M, by, 
330; on Prince Eugene and the 
choice of a command for him, 330 ; 
and the Margrave, 353, 359; 

authority sought from, to negotiate 
with the Elector, 355; letters to, 
from Wratislaw.on suspicions of the 
Margrave, and how best to deal 
with him, 369 -370, 420-421; and 
the Rlector, negotiation between, 
399 i objections of, to the devasta¬ 
tion of Bavaria, 401, 408; his Tri- 
duutn and premonition of victory, 
424, 483 j unable to help Savoy, 
484 ; effects on, of Blenheim, 483 ; 
M. created a sovereign Imperial 
Prince by, 485 tt seq, j letter from, 
to M. on this, 487--488 ; resentment 
of, at strictures on his domestic 
policy, 485, 326, 328 ; mentioned, 
105, 280, 438 
Leschcrainc, Count, 287 
Lldgc, fortifications of, 104; Boufflere 
near, 144, 130; M.’s siege of, 147, 
148 it seq. j M.’s letters concerning 
this, 152 et seq. ; capitulations 
signed, 133; treatment of the gar¬ 
rison, 154 ; strategic consequences 
of fall of, 133; French attempt on, 
later withdrawn, 213 tt seq. ; recap¬ 
ture of, planned by the Elector, 522 ; 
siege of, by Villcroy, 340,546 j M.’s 
inarch to save, 543; supplies and 
siege ttain from, 578, 379 
Lldgc, Bishopric of, 97, 104; allied 
occupations of, 136, 153, 230 
Lille Salnt-Hubcrt, M.’s halt at, 130 
Llllo, battle on the causeway of, 227, 228 
Limburg, 144; siege of, proposed, 240, 
242, 243, 248; conducted by M. in 
person, 246, 251; capture of, 250 
Limburg dispute, the, 231-232 
Lincolnshire Regiment, the, at Blenheim, 
326,442 tt. 

Lisbon, fottified harbour, too 
Little Bruegel, battle-plan of M, thwarted 
at, 132-133 

Livonia, under Swedish rule, 188 
Lombardy, the Grand Prior In, 263 


London, M. acclaimed in, on return from 
exile, 160 

London, City of, merchants and financiers 
of, importance of, in Anne’s day, 43; 
magnates of, Whiggism of, 91; 
support of the war by, 91; money- 
power of, Tory fury over, 271; 
rejoicing in, over Blenheim, 464; 
M, entertained by, 517 
Lord Keeper, the, thanks of the House of 
Lords to M., expressed by, 515—516 
Lorraine, Charles Alexander, Duke of, 
nominal neutrality of, 333 
Lorraine, Duke of, 338 
Lottum, Count, Guclders taken by, 250 
Louis XIV, accession of Queen Anne 
not notified to, 34-35 ; recognition 
accorded to the Prince of Wales by, 
38-39, 84, 83; power of, broken by 
Anglo-Dutch alliance, 45; Heinsius’s 
resistance to, 53 ; peace proposals 
of, rejected (1702), 63 ; war declared 
against, 83 ; territorial acquisitions 
of, 97 ; Belgian fortresses occupied 
by, 97; initiative of, efforts to wrest 
from him, tot; military disposi¬ 
tions of (1702), 118-119 ; shock to, 
of lose of the Meuse, 135; g«at 
vigour ordered by, 136, 143; and 
M.’s victories, 149; and Vilieroy, 
159; and M.’s capture, 160; hope 
entertained by, of gaining Charles 
XII as ally, 190; and schemes of the 
Elector, 192-193,400; and Rakoezy, 
J97; and the rising in the Cevennes, 
198-199; relations of, with Savoy, 
199; Savoy’s requests spurned by, 
20i; vengeance designed by, for 
Savoy, 203 (sie also Savoy and 
Venddme) ; intentions of, In summer 
of 1703, three ways of countering, 
209 ; recapture of Liige ordered by, 
214; Gueldets offered by, to 
Frederick I, 250 ; Tallard sacrificed 
by, 257; estimate by, of the results 
of 1703, 259; new armies placed In 
the field by, 265 ; recognition by, 
desired by Frederick I, 289; plan of 
for opening the campaign of 1704 
foreseen by M., 300; renewal of 
war by, on all eight fronts, 319; 
letters exchanged by, with his 
marshals, 3x9; and his marshals, 
bewilderment of, in June 1704,342 
tt seq. ; plan demanded by, from his 
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marshals, to aid the Elector, 342 ; 
plan eventually chosen by him, 343 ; 
orders of, to his marshals, June 23, 
1704, 343-346; and Tallard, 411, 
4x2 ; orders issued by, to Villeroy, 
414-415 ; dispatch to, from Tallard 
before the Schellenberg affair, 430; 
Tallatd’s dispatch to, before Blen¬ 
heim, 437 ; reception of the news of 
Blenheim by, 464-465; Tallard’s 
account of Blenheim to, 471; the 
Elector’s doings watched by (May 
1704), 475 ; design of, against the 
Empire, final end of, 477-478 ; wish 
of, to forsake war by, after Blenheim, 
478-479 ; and the loss of Gibraltar, 
482, 483 ; fine behaviour of, in his 
misfoitunes, 490-491; letter of 
encouragemen sent to Villeroy 
by, 300; M.’s plans penetiated by, 
joo; and the war in 1705, 522; 
unity of action of his armies imposed 
by, in 1703, 522, 523 ; letter to, from 
the Elector in August 1703, 582 ; 
peace terms offered by, to the Dutch, 
601; effect on, of the forcing of the 
Lines of Brabant, 603 ; letter from, 
to Villeroy, on accepting battle, 
603-604; Villcroy’s reply, 6oj ; 
mentioned, 156, 276 

Louvain, Louis XIV’s household at, 318 ; 
suggested allied advance on, 565- 
366; M.’s intention to march to, 
570; garrisoned by the French, 381; 
French sacrifice of, to save Brussels, 
382 

Louvois, Frangois, Marquis de, drill 
uniformity Imposed by, 109 
Low Countries— see Flanders 
Lumley, General Henry, at Blenheim, 3 26, 
447, 448, 453, 479; at the Schellen¬ 
berg, 386 

Lumley’s Regiment (1st King’s Dragoon 
Guards) at Blenheim, 326 
Liineberg, subsidy treaty signed with, 63 
Lutzingen, 439, 440 ; battle around, 432; 
set on fire, 437 

Luzzara, Eugene’s victory at, 154, 193 
Lyon, Comte de, M.’s wish to help, 
599-600 

Macclesfield, Earl of, downfall of, 34 
Machiavelli, cited, 84 
Mackay, General Hugh, 108 
Maestricht, fortress of, 104, 105; Bouf- 
632 


flers impeded by, 131; M.’s supplies 
drawn from, 136, 143, 144, 143 ; at 
Bouffiers’ mercy, 147; allied occupa¬ 
tion of, 136; crisis at, 213 ; Over¬ 
kirk’s army at, 316, 319, 324; M.’s 
concentration of one army on, 531; 
Over kirk forced hack to, 340; M. 
at, 343; Slangenberg’s departure 
to, 597, 601 
Maffei, Count, 373 
Main, river, M.’s crossing of, 338 
Mainz (Mayence), M.’s advance on, 329, 
330; M.’s cavalry at, 332 ; artillery 
from, delay of, 395, 418 
Mainz, Elector of, 337 
Malaga, sea-action off, 482, 499, 312; 
effect of, on the fortunes of Savoy, 
484 

Malplaquct, battle of, 49 ; Dutch losses 
at, 391 

Mannheim, 490 ; Ilcssian artillery at, 333 
Manceuvtes, quantitative character of, 113 
Mantuan Montferrat, desired by Victor 
Amadeus of Savoy, 200, 203 
Marlborough, John Churchill, first Duke 
of: 

Appeatance, manner, charm, and per¬ 
sonality of, 355-554. 557. 487, 510- 
5 H 

Biographical references : relations of, 
with William HI, 29; Anne’s con¬ 
fidence in and liking for, position 
of M. at the start of her reign and 
his relations with her, 31 et seq., 
41-42, 72, 135 {see also wider Diplo¬ 
matic occupations); Toryism of, 
31, 66 ; the Garter conferred on, 33, 
34; and Godolphin (<?./'.), attitude 
of, to the Stuart family, 39; fail 
of, 42, 61, 521; support of the 
war his aim in Anne’s first Govern¬ 
ment, 66; on Rochester’s delay in 
going to Ireland, 70 ; loyalty of, and 
of his wife, to Anne, 73 ; insistence 
of, on Godolphin as Lord Treasurer, 
75“74> 75-76! desire to secure 
Shrewsbury for Anne’s first Govern¬ 
ment, 76-77 ; sphere of, the armies 
and the Gland Alliance within, 77; 
relations of, with Hatley, growth of, 
80; triumvirate formed by, with 
Godolphin and Harley, 81, 90, 91; 
on England’s share in the war with 
France, 82; on alleged attempt to 
exclude Anne from the throne, 88 ; 
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moderate policy of, 88 ; again at 
The Hague (1702), 123-124; appoint¬ 
ment of, as Deputy Captain-General, 
124 {see also Military references); 
London reception of, on return, 160; 
dukedom conferred on, by Anne, 
i< 3 y etseq. ; return of, privacy of, 169 ; 
coupled by the Tories with Rooke 
and Ormonde, 169, 17}; with 
others, support of, to Anne’s desires 
for her husband, 175; averse to the 
Sunderland marriage, 175 ; and the 
first Occasional Conformity Bill, 
179 et stq. ; and Rochester, political 
duel between, 179-180, 181 ; and 
the death of his son, 184 et seq. ; will 
made by, at the death of his son, and 
wish concerning his titles, 187 ; on 
the loss of his son, 187, 2ti; health 
of, 2ij, 219, 245, 246, 248, 318, 402, 
472, 494, 589; desire for, and hopes 
of, another son, disappointment of, 
219-220, 237-238 ; anxieties of, over 
his wife's health, 248 (see also Letters 
to his wife) ; opinion of, on Notting¬ 
ham and his colleagues known to 
them, 271 j and Godolphin, efforts 
to estrange from their party, 271 j 
tactics of, regarding the Bill of 
Occasional Conformity, 273 ; Tory 
accusation against them, and the 
Queen, 273 ; overtures to the Whigs 
disclaimed by, 273 ; state of affairs 
before, in spring 1704, 278 et 
seq. ; his wife’s alienation from, his 
suffering from, 294 et seq., 298, 307; 
interview of, with Hooke, erroneous 
deductions from, 296, 297; com¬ 
munications of, with the Jacobites, 
two aspects of, 296-297 ; his recon¬ 
ciliation with his wife, 309; regard 
felt for St John by, 312; warned by 
his wife against Harley and St John, 
313 ; influence of, and of his wife, 
on Anne, Tory wrath at, 361 ; 
and Godolphin, Jacobite intrigues 
ascribed to, 361-362 ; presence of, 
desired by wife and Godolphin, 495 ; 
visits of, to Berlin and Hanover, 506 
Character and characteristics: con¬ 
sideration for his troops {see Military 
references); opinions on: of Anne, 
31; of foreign agents and envoys, 
3a; of Eugene, 405-4011 i genius 
for war, 31, 739; qualities of, as 


general, 23Z-233 ; tolerance, 31; 
religion, 31, 435; self-control, 133, 
139, 220, 232-233, 245, a<> 5 . 307 . 370 ; 
coolness, 138, 139; patience, 139, 
244, 262, 269, 370; professional 
pride, 140; desire of, to found a 
wealthy and magnificent family, 173, 
i 8 7» 354. 521 i parsimony, 216, 335- 
336, 392; shown after the failure 
of his Great Design, 232, 233; 
deference to authority, 244 ; perti¬ 
nacity, 244; resiliency, 244; mystery 
of, 270; gloom before greatest 
and sanguincncss before lesser ad¬ 
ventures, 286-287; reserve, 304; 
affability, 305; talkativeness, 305; 
domesticity, 354; efficiency, 370; 
good humour, 370 ; power of being 
interested in small things, ; un- 
boastfulncss, 407; courtesy to his 
ptisonets, 470, 471; pettiness, 489 
n. ; will-power of, seen in his 
winter effort of 1704, 504 ; daring 
and prudence, 564 ; poise, 599 

Diplomatic occupations: Ambassador 
to the Dutch Republic, 36, 45, 
69, 123-124; conversations with 
Helnsius and Goes, after the death 
of William Iir, 49 et seq. ; William 
Ill’s offer to the Emperor reversed 
by, 50 ; claims of Priacc George of 
Denmark to the commandership of 
the allied armies’ urged by, 58-59, 
60, 71-72; declaration of Anne’s 
policy made by, to the States- 
General, 60-61; discretion of, while 
the question of commander was 
open, 61; Dykevelt’s welcome to, 

63 ; success of his mission in 1702, 
63-64; treaties resulting from, 63- 

64 ; a master of politics and diplo¬ 
macy, 65 ; recognition of Frederick I 
as King by Anne secured by, 120; 
uncertainties before, in 1702, 123- 
124; rough passage of, to Holland 
(1704), 284; reserve of, at The 
Hague (January 1704), 285; return 
of, to England, 286-287 ; political 
Information of, excellence of, 297; 
visits of, to Frederick I at Berlin, 
506 et seq. ; visits of, to Hanover, 
506 et seq. ; treaty concluded, 508, 
512 

Letters from : to his wife: when on 
campaign, 128; on domestic matters. 
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on Courant, on an early meeting of 
Parliament, 134-135 ; on the duke¬ 
dom, 167 ; on the Occasional Con¬ 
formity Bill, the Protestant Succes¬ 
sion, his Anti-Jacobite resolutions, 
180 and 181 ; on the worries of 
his position, 212 ; on his wish for a 
son, 213 ; on his abstention from 
party politics, 21 j ; on the capitula¬ 
tion of Bonn, 216 ; on the hope of 
another son, 219, 220 ; on his health, 
219 ; as married lover, when racing 
to Antwetp, 230; on his daughter 
Harriet (Henrietta), 236; on the 
death of their hopes for more 
children, on her health, and on the 
death of their son, 237, 238 ; on her 
health, and his own difficulties 
before Limburg, 247; on the 
advisability of removal of certain 
Ministers, 274 i on not making 
overtures to the Whigs, 273-276; 
on the poor prospects of the cam¬ 
paign of 1704, 286; rebutting her 
accusations of infidelity, 294-296; 
on her Harwich letter, 307, 309; 
on his love for her, 308 ; at the 
outset of and during the Danube 
campaign, 317; on the excellence of 
his troops, 318 ; in high confidence, 
328-329 ; on the friendship of the 
Dutch generals, 330 ; on a suggested 
visit from her, 339, 340 ; after the 
storm of the Schcllcnbcrg, 394, 
395 j on his lack of cannon and cash, 
397 ; on her health and his own, 402; 
on his camp and on the devastation 
of Bavaria, 403, 409 j written on the 
field of Blenheim, 436; on the 
battle of Blenheim, his prisoners, his 
health, 471 et icq. ; on the Electrcss 
of Bavaria and the proposals made 
to the Elector, 473-476; on the 
Imperial title offered him by the 
Emperor, 486; on the surrender oi 
Ulm and the siege of Landau, 493- 
494; on his health, and hers, 493, 
496; on Tory comments on his 
victory, etc,, 497; the famous one 
of October 20, 1704, 497-498 ; on 
his march towards the Moselle, and 
on the sieges planned, 503 ; on his 
journey to Berlin, 306; on having 
secured Prussian troops to aid Savoy, 
308 ; on his visits to Berlin and 
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Hanover, on malice shown him in 
England, on the fall of Landau and 
of Trarbach, 311; on the plans of 
Blenheim Palace and his difficulties 
with the Dutch, etc., 530-531; on 
his difficulties in June 1705, 542; 
on his success at the Lines of Brabant, 
369; and the soldiers'ovation, 570; 
on Sunderland’s arrival in camp, 

576 ; on his not taking undue risks, 

577 ; on his health and hers, and on 
the Dutch refusal of battle, 589; 
to Wratislaw : on Prince George of 
Denmark’s appointment to the 
supreme military command, 71; on 
his reliance on the Envoy, 338 ; on 
having the most experienced general 
on the Rhine, 349 ; on the Stepney 
affair, 5 27-5 28; to Heinsius, on what 
should be done for the good of the 
Common Cause,231,232;to Stepney: 
on having Wratislaw with him, 339 j 
on his recall, 327, 328; to the 
Prince of Hesse and others, on the 
appointment of Eugene to the Rhine 
command, 330-351; to Schmettau, 
on Eugene and Tallnrd, 416; to 
Eugene, on the Margrave and the 
siege of Ingolstadt, 417-418 ; the 
projet enclosed in, 418-419; to 
Hedges, on Tallard’s being shep¬ 
herded by Eugene, 417; to the 
Margrave, on his position and plans, 
423-426; to Godolphln— see wider 
Godolphin, letters to; to Harley— 
see under Harley, letters to 

Letters to; from Sunderland, a token 
of renewed amity, 35 ; from Harley, 
81; from Opdam, announcing his 
defeat, 228; from his wife, given 
him at Harwich, stating her imagined 
grievances, 298, 309 ; from Eugene, 
on the need for speed in marching 
to Donnuwflrth, 426-427 and n. ; 
from Leopold I, on creating M. an 
Imperial Prince, 487-488 

Letters to and from: the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, 529-330; Villars, 538 

Military references : appointment of, 
ns Captain-General of Anne’s forces, 
33 ; military status of, 63 ; interest 
of his victories eclipsed by Occa¬ 
sional Conformity, 94; operations 
of, conditioned by political con¬ 
siderations, 96; proclamation of, on 
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the cause of England’s quarrel, and 
on aliens in England, 97-98; strategy 
of, directed to obtaining command of 
the Mediterranean, ioo, 482 ; wishes 
of, on employment of the Navy, 101; 
Admiral Rooke’s opposition thereto, 
101; training of infantry by, and 
formation adopted for, 108, 109, 
no; fire power developed by, 
108-109; training of cavalry by, 
no; battles of, terrain and wide 
fronts of, in ; battle attacks under, 
112; plans for the campaign of 1702, 
and for naval acdon, 117 ; opposi¬ 
tion to these, 118 ; appointment of, 
as Deputy Captain-General of the 
Dutch Republic, 124; appointment 
of, as Commander-in-Chief, Dutch 
generals’ indignation at, and argu¬ 
ments against; 12J, 126 (see also 
Dutch generals) ; proceedings ham¬ 
pered by the field Deputies—.ret 
Dutch field Deputies ; salary of, as 
Commander-in-Chlef, 125; views 
on war ascribed to, 126; reset ve 
maintained by, at outset of his com- 
tnandcrship-ln-chlcf, 126; forces 
concentrated by, near Nimwegcn, 
and reviewed there, 127; move of, 
to the Meuse, 128; the Meuse 
crossed by, initiative thereby sccuicd, 
tjo ; English artillery joining, 131 ; 
assertion of authority by, 132 ; at the 
Heaths of Peer, 13 2 <•/ seq. ; increased 
forces of, 134; private complaints 
about the Dutch by, 135, 139, 142, 
144 ; battle begun by, at the Heath 
ofllclchtcrcn, foiled by the Deputies, 
137-138; message of, to Boufffeis 
and Berwick, apologizing for not 
having attacked them, 140 ; and the 
Dutch ban on battle, 141 (see alto 
Battles); methods of, advanced, 
beyond his times, 141 ; attempts of, 
on the Meuse fortresses, 141 tt seq. ; 
and tho siege of Venloo 142, 

143 ; troops of, in good heart, 146 ; 
sieges swiftly carried out by, 147, 
148; outnumbered byBoufflcrs, 148 ; 
strain on, in autumn of 170a, 148; 
still prevented from giving battle, 
149 ; effect of the Dutch restriction 
on his warfare, 156; and others, 
boat-journey of, down the Meuse, 
156; taken prisoner and escape of. 


15 7 tt seq .; on his capture and escape, 
158 ; tumult caused thereby, 160- 
1 Si; advice of, on defence in the 
Cadiz affair, 164; return of, to the 
Army, 187 ; Eugene supported by, 
against the Elector, 193 ; liking of, 
for Eugene, views of, on him, shared 
by Anne and others, 193; operations 
of, in Flanders, effect on opinion in 
Savoy, 200 ; troops drawn from, for 
Portugal, 207, 208, 253; on not 
dividing the army, spoken In old 
age, 208 ; concentration of, round 
Maastricht in 1703, 209; arguments 
of, with the Dutch, on the plan of 
campaign, 209-210; and his “ Great 
Design,” 209, 220, 281 ; bungled by 
the Dutch, 220 ct seq .; desire of, for 
battle, banned by the Dutch, 221 ; 
why quiescent, with larger forces, 
22; ; slanders of, put about by 
Slangcnbcrg, 229-230; joined by 
Siangcnberg, and advance of, on the 
French camp, Villeroy defeats the 
move by a retreat, 234-235 ; his own 
comments on the affair, 234, 235- 
236 ; battle again proposed by, but 
banned, 241 ; the paper giving his 
proposals, 242 j and the siege of 
Limburg (q.".) t 242, 244 et seq.; 
report of, on the taking of Huy, 243- 
244; resolve of, to quit his command, 
245, 249, 250, 262, 2 66, 267, 269, 
283; position of (autumn 1703), 
246; detractors of, 246 (see also 
Siangcnberg); and the meeting with 
Charles, now King of Spain, at 
Diisselciorf, 249-250; and the Lim¬ 
burg dispute, 252; Dutch remon¬ 
strances on withdrawal of troops for 
Portugal, 253; and the Moselle cam¬ 
paign, 25 3-255 j return of, to England 
at the end of 1703, 238; Dutch medal 
Btruck in honour of, 258; estimate of, 
of 1703 and its results, shared by 
Louis XIV, 259; feelings of, on 
leaving Holland in 1703, 259; plain- 
speaking of, to I Icfnslus, 261; assailed 
alike by Whigs and Tories, 264, 265, 
26C j Anne’s promise to stand by, 268 ; 
effect on, of Anne’s magnanimous 
letter, 269 j willing to serve under 
the Elector of Hanover, 270; military 
position of, in 1703,271-272 j match 
of, to the Danube, value of, 280; 
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the dispatch of an auxiliary force 
urged on, to cope with Bavaria, 281; 
ptoper control of the army insisted 
on (1704), 283 ; statement made by, 
to Wtatislaw, on his war plans, 283 ; 
three important points in this state¬ 
ment, 284; decision of, to have an 
independent army, 284 ; concentra¬ 
tion ordered on the Moselle by, 
285-286 ; Wtatislaw’s pressure on, 
to come to the aid of Germany, 
287-288; appeals to, to counter¬ 
mand the concentration on the 
Moselle, 287 ; awaic of the shifting 
relations of German affairs, 289- 
290 ; and the Empetor’s conditions 
for a Danube campaign, 291 ; and 
the genesis of the Blenheim campaign, 
292 etproevi ; argument in favour of 
a strong campaign on the Moselle, 
and disclosure of his intention to 
join battle, Dutch reception of this, 
300-301 ; Anne’s Order In Council 
shown to them, 301 j first mention 
of the word * Danube ' by, 302 ; 
consent of the Dutch given, 303; 
on the issue of his campaign in 1704, 
304; match to the Danube of (May 
1704), 314 et seq .; why remarkable, 
336; glory gained by, from the 
Danube campaign, grounds for, 314- 
315,316; other results, 51 z ; incen¬ 
tives of, in the Danube campaign, 
316; in person, the “ danger-point ” 
to the French, 325 ; gain of the initia¬ 
tive by, 325; British troops with, 
review of, near Bcdburg, 326; list 
of, 326; request of, for strong 
reinforcements, unexpected support 
for, 327-329; anxieties of, during 
the march to the Danube, 328, 329 ; 
arrival at Coblenz, 331 et seq. ; ad¬ 
vance into Germany notified to 
France, 332; atmy of, good opinions 
won by, 334 {see also under British 
troops); insistence on Wratislaw’s 
company on the march, 338 ; justi¬ 
fication of, in all his calculations, 
342 tt seq.; strategic advantages 
secured by (June 1704), 344; wishes 
of, as to command of the Rhine, 
348, 349 ; relations of, with Eugene, 
352 et seq. ( see also Eugene, Prince 
of Savoy); conditions of, as to 
the command secured, 338; pre¬ 


vailing direction of the campaign 
lying with, 359; reactions of, in 
England and Holland, 359-360 et 
seq.; march of, to join forces with 
the Margrave, 364; march of, con¬ 
tinuance of, 364; the junction 
effected, 365 ; weakness of, in 
artillery and siege material, 365, 369, 
397 . A° 4 . 420. 49 *i 333 • march of, 
to Donauworth, and attempt to 
captuie, 368 ; in command at the 
battle of the Schelienbetg, 373; 
‘ storm troops ’ formed by, with the 
Margrave, 374, 379, 382; personal 
direction by, of the storming of the 
Schcllcnberg, 379; news clinching 
derision not to delay the attack, 
380-381; Danube triangle held by, 
396, 412; negotiations with the 
Elector by, 399; devastations of, 
in Bavaria (see wider Bavaria) ; on 
operations in Bavaiia, 404; Eugene’s 
impressions of, 405-406 ; dislike of, 
for the Margrave and his military 
outlook, 407 ; and the annoyance of 
a joint command, 406-407, 419; 
close co-operation of, with Eugene 
(?•*'•). 412, 4 > 5 . 4 D» 4 i 9 . 433 . 43 J. 
436 j accuracy of his information, 
415-416; comments of, on the 
Margrave’s letter to Eugene, 417- 
419; projet included with, 418; 
the Margrave overridden by, 419; 
on need for careful handling of 
the Margrave, 419; on the Mar¬ 
grave’s wish to besiege Ingolstadt, 
420; problems before, at Exbcim, 
stated in his letter to the Margrave, 
425-426; observation of, before 
Blenheim, 433 ; prayer before battle, 
435; words ascribed to, before 
Blenheim, 435; audacity of. In cast¬ 
ing aside military conventions, 437 ; 
dispositions of, at the battle of Blen¬ 
heim, 438, 440, 443; a narrow 
escape of, 443; the Ncbcl {q.v.) 
crossed by, 444; the signal for attack 
given by, 444 ; orders of, to Cutts, 
446; Fugger’s Imperial Cuirassiers 
asked for, 450, 458 ; sure of victory, 
451; a retiring general checked 
by, 454; nature of cavalry charge 
at Blenheim, 455; after the battle, 
462; care of prisoners and courtesy 
to, shown by, 465, 470, 471; and 
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Eugene, the inspiicrs of the war, 

467 ; and the Camaiet Bay Letter, 

468 ; Eutopean opinion of, before 
and after Blenheim, 468-469 ; plan 
of, not changed, 469; infantry 
utilized by, 470; on Marsin at 
Blenheim, 470; name of, after 
Blenheim, the poitcnt of, 480; 
lmpoitance attached by, to Gibraltar, 
48* ; plans of, after Blenheim, 485 ; 
and the Empcior’s ptoposal to 
create him a sovereign Pilnce of the 
Empire, 485 et sec]. ; return to the 
Rhine of, 489 c/ seq. ; and Eugene, on 
the Uppct Rhine, August 1704, 490; 
on the lcduccd number in his units, 
490 ; and his allies, match of, to the 
Queich, 491 ; and the sieges of Ulm 
(q.v.) and Latidau (<7./'.), 492 et seq. ; 
supreme desire of, to bring the tvnr 
to a victotious end, 498 ; on the 
slowness of the siege of Landau, 501; 
Dutch relnfot cements received by, 
504 ; reception of, in England, after 
Blenheim, 51 j et seq.; thanks of the 
House of Lords and House of Com¬ 
mons to, and his tcply, 51 j-516 ; 
tcwaid for, discussions on, 518; 
the Queen’s decision on this, 519; 
his own attitude to it, 520-521 ; 
services of, up to 1704, epitome of, 
519-520; forces undet, on the 
Moselle, French estimate of, 523 ; 
command of, difficulties of, 523-524; 
preparations for Moselle campaign 
of 1705, and plan of, 524 et seq. ; 
hopes of penetrating into France 
by, 529; anxiety of, on the state 
of the Imperial army, 531; difficul¬ 
ties of his command, jealousy of 
Slangenberg and others, 531 ; on 
need for unified action of the allied 
armies, 532; flying visit of, to 
Stollhofen, 534; concern of, with 
supplies, 534 - 535 . 537-538, 541. 57 « 
et alibi ; on the difficulty of debouch¬ 
ing from Trfcves, 5 3 j; on his position 
at Elat, 5 3 9; failure of this campaign, 
541, 548 ; and the advisability of 
battle, 541-542; fuither difficulties 
of, 551-552; penetration by, of the 
Lines of Brabant, 551 et seq. ; charge 
led by, at EHxem, 562; narrow 
personal escape of, 562-563, 576 ; 
his reassurance on this, to his wife, 


577; soldiers’ demonstiation to, 
after this fight, 565 ; and his 
pleasiuc thereat, 570 ; on his success 
at the Lines of Btabant, 569 et seq. ; 
Harley’s congratulations to (July 
1705), 571 ; operations of, at the 
Dylc, leakage concerning, from the 
Council of War, 572 ; the fiasco of 
the Dyle due to Slangenberg, 573- 
574; his own comment thereon, 
575 ; Intention of, to destroy 
Villeroy in a battle, 578 ; unfought 
Waterloo of, 578 et seq. ; and 
Villeroy, relative strength of, on 
August 19, 1705, 584; In danger, 
585 ; convinces Ovcrkirlc to fight, 
586, 588; adverse decision of the 
Dutch on plans of, 587-588; 604; 
on Slangcnberg’s deliberate obstruc¬ 
tiveness, 594; on his treatment by 
the Dutch, 595 ; indignation of, at 
the supptession from Cardonnel’s 
bulletin of August 19, 598-599; 
Anne’s encouraging letter to, 600; 
advice of Eugene to, on securing 
absolute command, 600 ; conditions 
offered to, for the next campaign, 
601-602; and the Margrave’s Prussian 
contingent, 603 ; aim of, to give 
battle, Villeroy on, 605 

Marlborough-Godolphin Administration, 
successes of, 76 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of (tile 
Jennings), a Jink between Godolphin 
and Anne, 35; telalions of, with 
Anne, 35, 37, 40, 41, 65, 119; 
honours and wealth bestowed on, 
by Anne at her accession, 40; Whig 
politics of, 40-41, 271, 313, 361; 
character of, 41; attitude of, to 
Anne’s action as to her civil list, 69; 
attitude of, to M.’s dukedom, 165, 
166, 167; notion of, as to Anne’s 
proffered gift of an income at the 
time and later, 172 ; a portent of the 
Age of Reason, 180; and the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, pressure 
put on M. by, 180-181 ; and the 
death of her son, 184 it seq. ; hopes 
of, of another child disappointed, 
219-220, 237; the effect on her 
affections and mind, 294; false ideas 
entertained by, of M.’s infidelity, 
294 et seq. ; farewell of, to M. 
still unreconciled, 298; and the 
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Harwich paper, 299, 308; its 
reproaches abandoned by, and 
the paper destroyed by M., 309; 
reaction of, to change of Govern¬ 
ment, 313; M.’s constant concern 
for her health (see Marlborough, 
Letters from, to his wife) ; opposi¬ 
tion of, to M.’s acceptance of rank 
from the Emperor, 486; on Tory 
attitude to the battle of Blenheim, 
313 ; mentioned, 31,169, 270,468 

Letters from : to M, on the vicious 
comments of the Tory Opposition, 
496 , 497 

Letters to : from Anne : offering the 
Ranger’s Lodge at Windsor, 40; 
announcing M.’s dukedom, 165- 
166 ; of thanks, for support over the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, 176; 
on the illness and death of her son, 
186, 187; saying she will abdicate 
If she and M. retire, 267-268 ; on 
her dismissal of Ministers, 311; 
from her husband— see wider Marl¬ 
borough 

Marlborough’s Regiment at Blenheim, 
326,442 «. 

Marsin, Ferdinand, Marshal, Viliars suc¬ 
ceeded by, in command of the French 
army In Bavaria, 258, 478 ; with the 
Elector on the Danube, 263,320, 323, 
} 25 » 3 * 7 . 3 2 9 > 334 . 4 i 3 . 4 i 4 . 43 i; and 
the negotiations with the Elector, 
399 ; at Blenheim, 439, 442, 449,45 j, 
470 ; M. on, 471; cavalry of, thrown 
back,430; retreat and pursuitof, 455, 
456, 459 ; reasons why the pursuit 
wgs broken off, 467, 468, 472 and n, ; 
retreat carried on to Ulm, 467; 
return of, to France, through the 
Black Forest, 473 - 474 , 47^-4771 
remains of his forces, 477-478; 
comforted by Louis XIV, 490; 
injured at Strasburg, 491; and 
Villeroy, decision of, on M.’s need 
to secure Landau before attacking 
the Moselle, j 00; Villeroy reinforced 
by, J40 

Letters from: to the other Marshals 
and to Chamillart, replies to, from 
Louis XIV, 319; to Louis XIV, 
on the desperate condition of the 
Elector, 345; to Chamillart, on the 
position In August 1704, 429 

Letter to, from Chamillart, on the 
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terror inspired by the allies in Alsace, 
492 

Mauhvcyer brook, Blenheim, 447 
Max Emmanuel, Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria— see Bavaria, Electoral 
Prince of 

Mecklenburg, subsidy treaty signed with, 
63 

Mediterranean Sea, control of, gained by 
England, 44; M.’s strategy to 
secure, 51, 100; M.’s intention to 
dominate, 117, 207, 482; and 
Eastern trade, Tory policy as to, 96; 
fortified ports of, too j Anglo- 
Dutch fleets in, and the rebellion in 
the Ccvenncs, 199; and the battle 
of Malaga and capture of Gibraltar, 
482-483, 4B4, 499 

Mehaigne river, Boufflcrs’ camp on, ij 6 ; 
and the fortress of L6au, M.’s desire 
to attack between, 241 
Mehaigne-Namur sector of the Lines of 
Brabant, proposed attack at, 333; 
French concentration in, 553, 334, 
JS 5 

Meldert, provisions secured at, 578 
Memmlngen, abandoned by the French, 
473 ; occupied by the allies, 474 
Mcoegatti, Father, S.J., and the word 
‘ pretender,’ 35,37 

Merdorp, 530, 557 ; Villeroy at, and late 
start from, to the Lines of Brabant, 
363 

Meredith’s Regiment, at Blenheim, 326; 

at the Schcllenberg, 383 
Mcrxheim, 428 

Methuen, Sir Paul, a Cadiz attempt 
pressed by, 481 
Metz, fortress of, 104,499 
Meuse, river, 121; fortresses on, 104; In 
French control, 103, 129; M.’s 
advance to, 128; crossed by M., the 
initiative thus secured, 130; the 
French forced to repass, 131; Louis 
XIV’s anxiety for, 136; French forts 
on, captured by M,, 148; and lower 
Rhine areas cleared of the French, 
133 ; fortresses of, M.’s inspection of 
(1703), 209; Prussian troops offered 
for. If an independent command, 
289; a similar offer as to Franconia, 
489; Bedmar on, 323; the Elector’s 
campaign along, In 1705, 322-323; 
defence of, Dutch demands from M, 
for, 540 
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Middleton, Charles, second Earl of, 276 
Milan, desired by Victor Amadeus of 
Savoy, 200, 203 

Military attitude to new ideas, 107 
Military commander, eighteenth-century, 
task of, 114-115 ; contrast of, with 
that of modern commander, iij; 
qualities essential in former, 116 
Military genius, that which constitutes, 
113-U4 

Military success and naval failure in 1702, 
moral drawn from, by Party men, 164 
Militia Act, Scottish, 278 
Millner, Sergeant, on M.’s arrival at 
Coblenz, 331; on Eugene at Schro- 
benhausen, 422; on Blenheim, 462, 
466 and 467 

Mindclhcim, principality of, conferred on 
M. by the Emperor, 489 
Minorca, English naval base In, 101, 117 
“ Mr Caliban ” (William 111 ), 73 
“ Mr Montgomery ” (Godolphin, q.v.), 
Anne’s attitude to, 33, 65, 73 
Moder, line of, recapture of, by the Mar¬ 
grave, 602 

Moderates, victory of, effect on extremists, 

85 

Moltcnburg, Baron, news brought by, 
from Eugene, 381 

Monluc,-, surrender of battalion of, 

at Titlcmont, 568 

Monperoug, Marquis de, 529 ami 11, 

Mons, fortress of, 580 
Montagu, John, second Duke of, anti 
“ Miss Mary,” 218 
Montlnac, French camp at, 318 
Mordaunt, Lord, as suitor of Lady Mary 
Churchill, 217 ; forlorn hope led by, 
at the Schcllcnbcrg, 376, 383, 386 
Morley, Mrs (Queen Anno), 65 
Morscllngcn, gap above, 458 
Moselle, river, penetration of France 
possible along, 104 j M. permitted 
to make a lodgement on, 238; 
Anglo-Dutch concentration on, 
urged by Wratislaw, 280-281; 
M.’s step towards this, 185-286; 
delay of, 287 j Dutch troops for, 
287; a strong campaign urged by 
M., 301-302; Dutch consent secured, 
302, 303 ; Villeroy on, 323,328 
Moselle campaigns: 1704 : preliminaries 
to, 489; forces deemed necessary 
for, by M., 499; M. on his march 
to, 303; 1703 i French forces on 


the river, 322; plan of, 525, 334; 
failure of, causes of, 334, 533, 539- 
540, 543. 545. 548 i M. on, to his 
opponents and allies, 543; the 
ease against the attempt, 347; 
results of, to M., 349 
Mulgrave, Lord —set Buckingham and 
Normandy, first Duke of 
Mundelshcim, M.’s camp at, 330 
Munich, 478; siege of, impossible for lack 
of a siege train, 397, 404; devastation 
around, 409; Bavarian troops re¬ 
called from, 426, 430 
Miinstcr, subsidy-treaty with (1702), 63 
Miinstcr position, the, and Eugene, 428 
Musgrave, Sir Christopher, 170 

Namur, 380; William Ill’s success al, 
165; recapture of, aimed at, 241; 
Villeroy’s troops at, 328 
Naples, fortiiicd harbour of, 100 ; anti 
Italy, Imperial possessions in, English 
attitude as to, 50-51 

Napoleon I, battlefields of, horrors of, 
112 

Narva, Swedish victory at, over Peter the 
Great, 189 

Nassau, John William Friso, Prince of, 
49; death of, at Malplaquct, 591 
Nassati-Sanrbruck, Prince of, appointed 
Dutch Veldt-Marshal, 58, 61, 142; 
Venloo invested by, 143 
' National * Ministry, Anne’s second 
Administration as, views of the 
D uchcss of Marllio is High on, 312-313 
Nntzmer, Major-General, 433-436 
Navarre, regiment of, surrender of, 461 
Nobel, stream, Franco-Bavarian camp 
behind, 432 ; Importance of, in the 
battle of Blenheim, 438, 440, 442, 
444; M.’s troops crossing, 447, 449, 
470 ; M.’s formation beyond. In 
danger, 449, 450, 432; fighting 
along, 438 

Ncckar, river, 105 j M. assumed to be 
marching on, 334; crossing of, by 
M., 338; valley of, French march 
down, planned by Louis XIV, 343, 
348 

Ncerysche, the Dyic crossed at, 372-373 
Netherlands, the —stt Flanders and Dutch 
Republic, the 

Neuburg, proposed passage of the 
Danube near, by the Margrave, 366; 
given up by the Elector, 393 j allied 
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gawison at, 395 j siege train from, 
407; the Margrave’s forces near, 421 
Neudorf, M.’s camp at, 334 
New Brisach, on the Rhine, 104 
Newmarket, Godolphinat, 75,152, 185 
Nimwcgcn, M.’s departure to, 124; and 
views announced from, 126; Dutch 
anxiety concerning, 127, 132 ; sup¬ 
plies from, 136; Governor of, at 
Guclders, 160 
Nimwegcn, Peace of, 53 
Nonconformity, debt of, to M. and to 
Godolphin, 180. See also Dissenters 
and Occasional Conformity 
Non-Jurors, willing to be rallied on 
Anne’s accession, 86 

Nordlingen, Styrum’s retreat to, 256; 
siege of, planned by Tallard, 321; 
Franco-Bavarian march to, delay of, 
325 ; M.’s magazines and hospitals 
at, 367, 374, 389-390; and Nurem¬ 
berg, M.’s communications between, 
367,421,430; mentioned, 431, 433, 
437 

Normanby, John Sheffield, first Duke of. 
Lord Privy Seal, in Anne’s first 
Government, 70 ; M. on his reputa¬ 
tion, 71 

North and Gtcy’s Regiment, at Blen¬ 
heim, 326, 442 //. 

Northern war, the, 188 et seq. ; impinge¬ 
ment of, on M.’s task, 188 ; anxiety 
caused by, to the Grand Alliance, 
190 ; M.’s fear of an extension of, 
5°7 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, second Earl 
of, in Anne’s first Government, 67, 
68 ; Toryism of, 67, 68 ; cateer and 
character of, 68 ; made Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, 72 ; and 
the Occasional Conformity Bills, 
178-179, 298; and Eugene, 193 ; 
a breakdown of his diplomacy and 
the results, 201 et stq. ; and the 
agreement with Pedro II, 20J ; M.’s 
troops withdrawn by, for Portugal, 
207 ; and his colleague, working of, 
against Godolphin and M., 264; 
determination of, to break up the 
Government, 271; M.’s opinion on, 
274, 275, 328; designs of, ex¬ 
posure of, by M., 297-298 ; resigna¬ 
tion tendered by, 3 to; sequel to 
this, 3x1 j threats of, to M., 360; 
design of, on the Occasional Con- 
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formity Bill, 514; mentioned, 80, 
184, 273,497 

Noyclles, Count, losing his way on the 
march to the Little Geet, 55 j et seq. ; 
and Slangcnberg, 588 
Noyes, Dr Samuel, on the fiasco at the 
Dylc, 574-575 

Nuremberg, siege of, planned by Tallard, 
321; Franco-Bavarian march on, 
delay of, 325 j M.’s line of supply 
reaching to, 367, 421, 430; artillery 
from, 396 ; supplies at, 401; men¬ 
tioned, 286, 430 

OflERGLAu, 439 ; allied force drawn up 
between, and Blenheim, 440 ; French 
front to, 440 ; crisis aiound, 448 et 
seq. ; untaken, 450; local fight 
round, 452; fired by the Elector, 457 
Occasional Conformers, notable, 93 
Occasional Conformity Bill, the first, 90, 
92, 94, 177, 183 ; Bolingbrokc’s 
speech on, 177-178, 313; support 
of, by Anne and her Ministers, 178, 
179 ; action concerning, of M, and 
Godolphin, 179, 180,182 
Occasional Conformity Bill, the second, 
carried by a Tory majority, 271; 
effects of and intentions of, 27 r; 
Anne’s attitude to, 272-273 ; need 
of a new Administration em¬ 
phasized by, 277; Nottingham’s 
purpose concerning, 298; M.’s 
declared hostility to, 510, 513; 
European interest in, 510; M.’s talk 
on, with the Elcctiess Sophia, 510; 
attachment of, to the Land Tax 
(the tack), results of, 514; Cutts on 
this, 515 
Odjik,-, 49 

Octdingen, the Margrave’s headquarters 
at, 304 

Offcnburg, Villars’s march from, to 
Riedlingen, 239-240; Villeroy at, 
347; mentioned, 477 
Old Brisach, Taliard’s capture of, 256, 
319 

Opdarn, General, used by M. as bait for 
Boufllcrs, 136, 137; advance held 
up by, at Heath of Helcbtcren, 137; 
at the siege of Venloo, 143 ; taken 
prisoner, 158 ; part destined for, in 
the “ Great Design,” 222 ; advance 
of, to Eckercn, 226; defeat and 
flight of, 227, 228, 229, 230; M.’s 
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attempt to save, 228,232; mentioned, 
58, 125, 157 

Orkney, George Hamilton, first Earl of, 
at Blenheim, 326; French retreat 
blocked by, 461 ; on the battle, 
462; on M.’s bridges over the 
Mchaigne, 555 ; on the attack on 
the Lines of Brabant, 557, 559; 
on M.’s narrow escape at Elixcm, 
and on his joy in his success, 562 ; 
on leakage of news to the enemy, 
572 ; mentioned, 299, 530 

Orkney’s Regiment, at Blenheim, 326 ; 
at the Schcllenbcrg, 383 

Ormonde, James Butler, second Duke of, 
and the Cadiz expedition, 117, 118, 
162 

Orsmnel, Noyclles’s break into the Lines 
of Brabant at, 558 j Flench flight 
from, 558 

Ostend, M.’s design on, 209-210, 222; 
thwarted by Cohorn, 223 et seq. 

Oudenardc, battle of, 49; M.’s depres¬ 
sion before, 286 

Overkirk, Veldt-Marshal, danger to, 
averted by M., 213, 214--215 ; and 
his army at Mnestricht, 316, 319, 324; 
relief of, 323 ; Bcdmar left to face, 
324; and other Dutch gcnetals, 
reinforcements for M. asked for by, 
3 * 7 . 33 ° ; French estimate of forces 
under, 523; forced back, by Villeroy, 
540 ; demand for help from M., 542; 
penetration of the Lines of Brabant 
by. J50-355! Slangenbcrg’s opinion 
of, 552 j M.’s relations with, 552, 
553 ; and the forcing of the Lines of 
Brabant, 552, 554, 555, 565, 566, 
570; and the march to the Dyle 
fords, 572 ; and the Deputies, con¬ 
currence of, essential to any proposi¬ 
tion by M., 579; march of, towards 
Waterloo, 579; shown M.’s intended 
battlefield, 585—586; agreement of, to 
fight, 586, 589-590,591; mentioned, 
58, 12;, 2io, 246,301, 390, 563, J73 

Ovcrysche, a council of war at, 5 86; M.’s 
proposed attack on, banned by the 
Dutch, 587, 588, 589, 590-591 

Oxcnstlcrn, Cornu, at the Dyle, 572,574 

PAr.ATtNATn, the, French devastation in, 
409,410 

Palatlue troops, at Trfcvcs, 545; with¬ 
drawal of, 546 
2 S S 


Palmes, Colonel, 447,597 

Parc, advance on, urged by Slangcnberg, 

Paris, advance to, route planned for, by 
M., 499 

Parke, Colonel, M.’s A.D.C., 456; and 
his reward, 463, 464, 570 //. 

Parker, Captain Robert, on the results of 
M.’s crossing of the Meuse, 130-131; 
on the siege of Vcnloo, 147 «. 2; 
on the fate of the Lidgc garrison, 151 
on M.'s arrival at Coblenz, 331; 
on M.’s methodical advance to the 
Danube, 335 ; on M. as command¬ 
ing at the Schcllenbcrg, 373 ; at 
Blenheim, 479 

Parliament, and its processes, 65; im¬ 
portance of, recognized in Anne’s 
reign, 77-78 ; problem of handling, 
Harley indirated for, 78 sqq,; 
automatic extension of, on death of 
a sovereign, 86; of 2701, dissolu¬ 
tion of, 86; of 1702, elections to, 
influences on, 86-87 ; conflicting 
interests in, 91-92 ; attitude of, to 
M.’s dukedom and the perpetual 
grant, 165, 168 et seq .; growing 
inclination of, to leave the Dutch to 
defend themselves, 264, 266. See 
also House of Commons and House 
of Lords 

Parliamentary Government, rights of, 
preserved by the Anglo-Dutch 
Alliance, 4 5-46 

Tarty affiliations of generals and admirals, 
96 

Party cleavages in Anne’s first Parliament, 
grounds of Occasional Conformity, 
92 sqq .; on character of tire war 
with France, 94 et seq. 

Pasteur, Colonel, barring the Brussels- 
Waterloo road, 581,582 

Paterson, William, epitome by, of the 
situation in 1703-4,279 

Palkul, Johann Reinhold, revengeful 
machinations of, against Sweden, 189, 
5 ° 7 

Pays dc Waes, Cohom’a pillaging expedi¬ 
tion into, 223, 224, 225, 226, 392; 
M.’s comment on, 230 

Pedro II of Portugal, accession of, to the 
Grand Alliance, conditions exacted 
by, 204-205 

Peer, defile and heaths of, 134 j M. and 
the ‘ grand army ’ at, 136,503 
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Pcgnilz, valley of the, 368 
Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, eighth Earl 
of, proposed mission of, to Holland, 
595; rejection of, by M., 595-596,600 
Pensionary of Holland, the, position of, 
47. See also Iieinsius, Anton 
Peter the Great, defeat of, at Narva, 189 ; 

desperate expedient of, 507 
Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, third 
Earl of Monmouth and second Ear) 
of. 375 

Pfalz-Ncuburg, offered as bribe to the 
Elector, 398 

Philip V of Spain (Duke of Anjou), and 
his wife, 199-200; and Pedro II of 
Portugal, 204; struggle of, with the 
Archduke Charles for the Spanish 
throne, 205, 206; Spanish attitude 
to, 207; position of, due to the 
siege of Gibraltar, 483 
Philippsburg, 302, 359, 395; Rhine 
bridged at, 333; area, allied con¬ 
centration in, 489, 49a 
Piedmont, army of, disarmed, and fort¬ 
resses of, gatrisoned by the French, 
201, 202 ; Vendome in, 265 ; the 
wat in, 405 

Poland, attack of, on Sweden, 188 ; con- 
guest of, by Charles XU, 189-190 
Pope, Captain Richard, on the Margrave's 
icvcngc for Blenheim, 501 
Popish Plot, the, 179 

Port Mahon, fottilied harbour of, loo; 

an English naval base at, 101 
Port St Mary, naval delay at, 164 
Portland, Hans William Bentinck, first 
Earl of, 30,40, 269 ; on M.’s willing¬ 
ness to serve under the Elector of 
I-Ianovcr, 270 

Portsmouth, Louise Rende de Kerouallc, 
Duchess of, letters exchanged by, 
withM., 529-530 

Portugal, neutrality of, 100; accession of, 
to the Grand Alliance, 204 et teg., 
249; treaty with Grand Alliance, 
additional clause in, opposition to, 
of the Dutch, 205-206; English 
expectations from, unsatisfied, 206, 
207 ; affairs in, M, on, 403; expedi¬ 
tion to, cost of, 426; forces of the 
Grand Alliance in, 523 
Presbyterianism, 92 
Press-gang, tire, 278 

Protestant religion, preservation of, by 
the Anglo-Dutch Alliance, 45 
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Protestant Succession, devotion of M. 

and his wife to, 180, 181 
Provincial States, the Dutch, 46-47 
Priim, M. at, 545 

Prussia, 189 ; subsidy treaty with (1702), 
63 ; Frederick, the Elector, recog¬ 
nized as King * in,’ 120; defeat of 
Sweden by, at Echrbellin, 188 
Prussian corps, at Ingolstadt, 418; 

ordered to join the Margrave, 545 
Prussian Foot at Blenheim, 452, 457 
Prussian troops, M.’s attempt to divert, 
and to secure for the Grand Alliance, 
507 ; treaty concerning, 508 
Pultusk, battle of, 190 
Punitz, battle of, 507 

Queicii, river, 333; allied front along, 
French defence of and retreat from, 
491; junction of, with the Rhine, 492 
Quincy, Baron de, letter from, to Chamil- 
lart, on artillery at Blenheim, 443 
and n. 

Raad, Bishop of, 328 
ltaby, Thomas Wentworth, Baron, 603 
Rain, siege and capitulation of, 395-396, 
403, 406, 407 ; M.’s camp at, 426 
Rakoezy, Frauz, and the Hungarian 
ichelllon, 197, 240; and Stepney, 
526 

Ramillics, position at, Dutch views on, 
in 1703, 242, 261; battle of, 42, 605; 
M.’s depression before, 286; Jesuits 
of. 55 *. 591 

Ranclagh, Richard James, first Bail of, 
alleged peculations of, 88 
Rastadt, the Margrave’s domains around, 
105 ; Eugene at, 405, 412; the 
Margrave at, 532, 533 j the Mar¬ 
grave’s buildings at, 532, 602 
Ratisbon, 420; besieged by the Elector, 
255 ; fail of, 256, 262 ; the Imperial 
Diet at, 256, 289 

Recruitment for M.’s army, 278-279 
Regents, the Dutch, 46 

Reichard,-, 399, 400 

Rhcinberg, 121; siege of, planned but 
abandoned, 128-129; French gani- 
son of, 149; siege and capture of, 

Rhine, the, 104; fortifications on, 104, 
ioj ; Imperial forces on (1702), 119; 
Dutch anxiety as to its defence, 127, 
132; French garrisons on, import- 
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ance to, of Liege, 149 ; navigation 
of, fortress of Bonn as blocking, 
210; Tallard on, 265, 325; M.’s 
movement up, French action on 
detection of, 324-325; right bank 
of, M.’s march along, 333; bridge 
across, at Philippsburg, 333 ; M.’s 
crossing of, at Coblenz, 333; M.’s 
use of, for transport, 341; bridging 
of, Louis XIV’s design of, 343, 348 ; 
Tallard’s crossing of (July 1, 1704), 
347 ; the allied return to, 490 et seq. 
Rhine, Upper, valley of, fortifications in, 
105, 106; French dominance on, 
in 1703, 253 ; offensive on, advan¬ 
tages of, 281; French attack on, 
planned, 323; French forces on, 
522 ; confederate success on, 603 
Rhine command, taken by Eugene, M. on, 
35 6 

Rhine-Moselle confluence at Coblenz, 331 
Khinc-Ncckar confluence, Catinat at, 120 
Riedlingon, Villnrs’s junction at, with the 
Elector, 240 

Ricthoven, Boufllcrs’ movement on, 136 
Ring-bayonet, the, 108 
Rivera, Rlchaid Savage, fourth Earl of, 139 
Rivers, Importance of, In the war with 
France, fortresses along, 102; M.’s 
use of, for transport, 341, 524 
Riviera coast, cruise along, planned, 117 
Riviera road, possible invasion along, 102 
Rochester, Laurence Hyde, first Earl of, 
career of, 67; relations of, with 
Anne, characteristics of, 67; Toryism 
of, 67-68 ; and the Lord Tccnsurer- 
ship, 70, 73, 81-82, 83 j a member of 
Council, 72; unfriendliness of, to 
Anne, 73; and the war with France, 
82; relegated to his Viceroyalty, 83; 
efforts of, to oust all minor Whig 
officials, 87- 88 ; obstructive absence 
of, from Ireland, 89 ; and the Occa¬ 
sional Conformity Bills, 178, 179, 
182, 514; theme and policy of, 
183; position of, in Church and 
State, 183 ; Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion published by, 183 j M.’s 
decision to get rid of, endorsed by 
Anne, 183-184 ; resignation of, and 
assumption of the leadership of the 
Toties, 184) Nottingham and his 
colleagues working with, against 
hi. and Godolphin, 264; Anne’s 
sympathy with principles of, 312 


Rome, Shrewsbury at, 77 
Romney, Henry Sidney, Earl of, depriva¬ 
tion of, 33 

Rooke, Admiral Sir George, opposition 
of, to the attempt to dominate the 
Mediterranean, 101 ; and the Cadiz 
expedition, 117, 118, 162 ; Gibraltar 
captured by, and the battle for its re¬ 
capture, 481 et seq. ; Toryism of, 512 
Ross’s Regiment at Blenheim, 326 
Rothweil, Eugene’s arrival at, 412-413, 
414, 417; cavalry joining him at, 
442 

Rotterdam, M. supported at, 597 
Rowe, Brigadier-General, at Blenheim, 
435 ; killed in action, 445 
Rowe’s Brigade, regiments composing, 
442 and 11.; at Blenheim, 326, 445, 
458 

Rowe’s Regiment at Blenheim, 326, 
442 11., 445 and 11. 

Royal Artillery at Blenheim, 326. Lee 
also Blood, Colonel llolcroft 
Royal Catherine, the, 269 
Royal Engineers at Blenheim, 326 
Royal Irish Dragoons at Ellxctn, 560 
Royal Irish Lancers at Blenheim, 326 
Royal Irish Regiment, at Blenheim, 326; 

at Schrobenhauscn, 422 
Royal Navy, Tory ideas on, 93 ; sttength 
of, in Anne’s day, 99 ; use made of, 
during the French war, lot 
Royal Regiment of Ireland, feat of atms 
performed by, at Vcnloo, 146-147 
Royal Scots, at Blenheim, 326; at the 
Scheilcnbcrg, 383 

Royal Scots Fusiliers at Blenheim, 326, 
442 11., 445 and n. 

Royal Scots Greys, at Blenheim, 326, 
461; at the Schcllenberg, 386, 388 ; 
at Elixcm, 560, 562 ; attempt of, to 
break Caraman’s squate, 564 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, at Blenheim, 326, 
442 n. ; at the Schcllcnbctg, 383 
RucI, Sleur Philippe du, 529 
Rurcmontle, fortress, 120,129; Boufllcrs 
at, 130; siege and capture of, 147, 
148; M. at, 154; allied garrison at, 
l 55 

Ruvigny, Henri de la Massue, second 
Marquis de— see Galway, first Earl 
of 

Ryswick, Peace of, English improvident 
disarmament after, 54; Savoy’s 
defection the prelude to this, 199 
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Saarlouis, fortress of, 104, 535; M.’s 
need of, 499, 539 ; untaken, 504 

Sachcvcrcll, Dr Henry, election sermon of, 
political campaign Inspired by, 176- 
177 

St Albans, election at, M.’s interest in, 
134; view of, M.’s longing for, 
340 

Saint-Germains, relations of M. and 
Shrewsbury with, 77 

St John, Ilenry (later first Viscount 
Bolingbroke), and the Occasional 
Conformity Bill, 177-178, 313 j M.’s 
regard won by, 312; as Secretary 
at War, 312; distrusted by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, 313 

St Paul’s Cathcdtal, Anne’s thanksgiving 
at (1702), 169 

Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, Due de, 
on the death of Clfirambault, 460 ; 
on M.’s bearing towards the captives 
of Blenheim, 470 

Salnt-Trond, demolition of, by the 
French, 153; French army at, 214; 
M.’s pretence of occupying, 553; 
advance to, 355-556, 557 

St Wendcl, 540 ; M. at, 503 

Salisbury, Prince George of Denmark’s 
desertion at, 71 

Salisch, Major-General, and the Yschc 
reconnaissance, 588 

Sandizcll, M. at, 42 j ; M. and Eugene 
at, 423 

Savoy, Prince Eugene of —sec Eugene, 
Prince, of Savoy 

Savoy-Piedmont, Victor Amadeus, Duke 
of, vacillating policy of, in William 
Ill’s day, 199-200 ; and the Peace 
of Ryswick, 199 j aims of, at morsels 
of the Spanish Empire, 200; the 
Grand Alliance joined by, 202; 
strategic importance of his dukedom, 
203 j position of, in 1704, 483-484; 
relief of, by Blenheim and Malaga, 
484; new attack on, in 1704, planned 
by Louis XIV, 484; help for, be¬ 
sought by M. from Leopold I, 485; 
need to reinforce, urged by M,, 499 ; 
Prussian troops sent to help, 508 ; 
army of, 323 ; mentioned, 255, 403 

Savoy, gain of, to the Allies, 191, 199 tt 
seq .; La Fcuilladc In, 263 ; Vendfime 
besetting, 484 

Scheldt river, and tributaries, French 
control over, 103 
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Schcllenberg fort, Villars’s neglected 
advice on the fortification of, fol¬ 
lowed too late by the Elector, 
368, 372-373 ; M. on the necessity 
for the storming of, 369; M.’s orders 
before storming of, 374-375 ; the 
action carried out, 377 et seq .; 
the Margrave at, 373, 374, 379, 
380, 382, 386, 388; the victory 
credited to him, 391 ; Dutch medal 
struck in his honour, 391 ; the 
‘ storm troops ’ at, 374, 379, 546; 
Mordaunt’s forlorn hope at, 375, 
383; the wood on, 376, 378,379,380, 

384, 386 ; losses of the assailants at, 

385, 389, 390; the final attack and 
success of the allies at, 388-389; 
disputes over, among the troopR, 
407; truth about, learned by 
Tallard, 413 ; M.’s superior strength 
at, 584 

Schlangcnbad, the Margrave at, 340, 544 
Schmcttau, Samuel, Prussian plenipo¬ 
tentiary at The Hague, 142 ; letter 
to, fiom M., on Tallard’B move¬ 
ments, 416 

Scholtcn, General, 350 
Schombcrg, Frederick Herman, first 
Duke of, killed at the Boyne ford, 563 
Schombcrg, Meinhard, third Duke of, 
recall of, 404 

Schomberg’s Regiment at Blenheim, 326 
Scbrobcnhnuscn, M.’s retreat to, 407, 
421; Eugene at, 422 
Schweningen village, 433 
Scotland, Union of, with England, 44; 
Presbyterian Church of, 92 ; possi¬ 
bilities in (1703), 277-278 
Scottish Army, Scots plan for creating, 
278 

Scottish Parliament of 1703, three Acts 
passed by, 278 

Scottish Rifles at Blenheim, 326 
Sea Powers, attitude of, to the Northern 
war, ipo; sympathy of, for the 
Hungarian rebels, 198 
Seas, the, mnstcry of, gained by England, 
44; and held In 1702 by her and by 
Holland, 99 
Senne, river, 580 

Seymour, Sir Edward, Anne’s Comp¬ 
troller of the Household, 72; and 
the ‘Pretender’ phrase, 55; and 
the Occasional Conformity Bill, 
178-179; M.’s disttust of, 274, 
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275; dismissal of, 314; on the 
Tory fuiy against M., 360; men¬ 
tioned, 169, 170, 184 
Sharp, John, Archbishop of York, 34 
Shovell, Admital Sir Cloudcslcy, 101 j 
and the Cadiz affair, 118; and the 
attempt to help the Camisnrds, 199; 
junction of, with Roolce, 481; in 
the fight for Gibraltar, 482-483 
Shrewsbury, Charles Talbot, twelfth Earl 
and first Duke of, M.’s wish to 
include, in Anne’s first Government, 
eluded by him, 76-77 ; conversation 
of, that of Eugene compared to, by 
M., 3 54; on Slangcnbcrg’s danger 
of being “de-WitLed,” 597 
Shultz, Lieutenant-General, and the siege 
of Stevenswecrt, 146 
Sidney, Ilcnty— see Romney, liarl of 
Siege warfare, M. forced to conform to, 

I4t 

Sicrck, Villais’s position at, 533; M.'s 
advance to, and Villars’s withdtawal 
from, 537, J45 

Silly, Mart|uis de,432; M.’s magnanimity 
to, 471 

Sinzhelm, M.’s advance to, 341 
Sinzig, 324 

Slangcnberg, General, and Opdam, at 
Jickcren, 226; the Dutch retreat 
secured by, 228, 229; unjust 

reproaches of M. by, 229, 230, 234; 
M. joined by, 234; obsti uctivcncss 
of. 53 i. 549 . 553 . 555 ! hatred of, 
for M., 552 ; and the fotclng of the 
Lines of Brabant, 553 ; protest of, 
against this opetation, 555; ndvance 
urged by, from the Lines of Brabant, 
565 ct set], ; effective obstruction of 
Af. at the Dylc by, 573, 374, 578; 
Impossibility of, M. on, 579, 594; 
Al.’s artillery delayed by, 586; at 
Ovcrysche, the command declined 
by, 387; refusal of, to undertake 
the siege of L6au, 596; M.’s 
Intention to get rid of, 596; danger 
to, of popular Dutch feeling, 597 ; 
General Chutchill’s challenge to, 
597 ; the end of his career, 597,599, 
601; M.’s wtath with, 598 ; men¬ 
tioned, 58, 125, 238 
' Sneakers,’ the, 312 

Soignies, Forest of, allied advance 
through, 583 
Somctfcldt, General, 285 


Somerset, Chnilcs Seymour, sixth Duke 
of, protest of, on Anne’s reply to 
the Gloucester address, 70 ; Master 
of the Horse, to Queen Anne, 72; 
dismissal of, demanded by Notting¬ 
ham and tefused by Anne, 310, 311 
Sondcnhcim, drowning tiagedy at, 456 
Sophia, Elcctress of Hanover, and the 
English crown, 69; and M., 509 
et seq. 

South Wales Borderets at Blenheim, 326, 
442 n. 

Spaar, Genctal Baton, attack of, on 
Bcdmar’s lines, 225 ; M.’s orders to, 
August 1705, 578; mentioned, 222, 
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Spain, operations against, Tory policy 
on, 96; parts of, claim to, of 
Pedro 11 , 205 ; two resentments 
in, 206-207 ! Berwick in, 207, 265 
Spanish Gueldciland, allied occupation of, 
136; supplies from, 145; tegained 
by the allies, 250 
Spanish Netherlands, the, 105 
Spanish Succession, War of the, M.’s 
efforts to gain support of Parliament 
for, 65 et seq, ; views of Rochester 
and Nottingham on, 68; Whig 
support to, 90, 9t ; City support 
to, 91 ; opening of, 1701, position 
of armies at, 97; scope of, 97 et seq.; 
employment during, of the Navy, 
pp, lot; new countiies and forces 
drawn Into (1702-3), 190-191; in 
1703, outlook of, for 1704, 265-266; 
public opinion adverse to (1703), 
276; British estimates of 1704 
guaranteeing the more vigorous 
prosecution of, 513-514; end of, 
envisaged by M., 419. See also 
Franco, war with 

Spirbnch, allied defeat at, 257, 262, 283 
Stadtholdetshlp, the, sought by Anne 
for her husband, 36 ; election to, 47 
Stahremberg, Guido, Count, isolation of, 
in Italy, 239, 240, 253; letter to, 
ftom Eugene, on the risks of his 
Rhine command, 359 
Stamford, Lord, letters from, to Cardonncl, 
on Tory rage with M., 362 
Stanhope, Alexander, English envoy at 
The Hague, on the appointment of 
a Generalissimo, 60-61; letter from, 
to Hedges, on M.’s departure to 
Nlmwegcn, 124 and //.; and the 
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disclosure of M.’s letter of protest 
to the States-Gcneral, 596; men¬ 
tioned, 205, 530 

Stnick, -, and the Ysche reconnais¬ 

sance, 388 

States-Gcneral of Holland, the, 47; 
executive officers of (see Buys, 
Fagcl, Hcinsius) ; treatment of M. 
by, when in disgrace, 43 ; attitude 
of, on death of William III, 48; 
ideas of, on warfare to be waged, 
123 (sec also Battles and Siege warfare) ; 
M. appointed to command by, 123 ; 
irritating relations between, 123,132, 
133 etpassim ; dllatorincss in sending 
war supplies, 142 ; troops sent to 
Gucidcrs by, 139 ; selfish policy of, 
266, 283 et passim ; staggered at the 
idea of replacing M., 270; troops 
sent against the Elector by, 281, 
282 ; M.’s intention to induce them 
to decide on siege of Landau or 
Moselle campaign, 2B3; fear of, of 
sending troops from the Netherlands, 
the double reason, 283 ; orders of, 
to Goor, 282, 290; troops sent by, 
to aid the Margrave, 281, 282; M.’s 
promise to use his influence with 
(January 1704), 290; and the Danube 
campaign, 291 ; M.’s demands for 
reinforcements from, 327, 328, 329; 
demand of, for return of some troops, 
363 ; M.’s letters to, on the financing 
of the Portugal expedition, 426; 
endorsement by, of M.’s Berlin 
treaty, 312; attitude of, to M,, 
552; M.’s report to, of the affitir at 
the Dylc, 390, 591 ; made public, 
596; Louis XIV’s proposals to, of 
a separate peace, 601; assurances of, 
to M., 601 

Stepney, George, English Ambassador at 
Vienna, 339 ; unpopularity of, 198 j 
and Victor Amadeus of Savoy, 201; 
on his self-seeking, 203; on the de 
la Tour mistake, 202 ; on Leopold’s 
premonition, 424; recall of, 526, 
327; M.’s action on, misconstruc¬ 
tion of, 327, 328 

Stettin, 188 

Stevensweert, fortress, 129; siege of, 
146, 147; capture of, 148; allied 
garrison of, 155 

Stockach, defile of, the Margrave’s attack 
on, too late, 322 
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Stollhofen, Lines of, strength and length 
of, 106, 413 ; the Margrave pinned 
to, 239; Tallard at, but not attacking, 
233, 257; the Margtave’s amiy 
along, 320; reinforcements sent to, 
by M., 327, 333 ; allied forces at, 
342 ; French forces sent to contain, 
346; an attack on, expected by M., 
348 ; reinforced by the Margrave, 
336; guarded by Eugene, 403, 
4x2, 413 ; Villcroy directed on, 476 ; 
Eugene’s troops withdrawn from, 
490; M.’s flying visit to, 334 

Stralsutid, 188 

Strasburg, French operations from, 239, 
253. 3 * 2 . 325. 4 r 4 > 415; r° utc 
back to, of the French troops, in 
August 1704, 477; Marsin laid up 
in, 491 

Stuart, House of, fortunes of, sunk at 
Blenheim, 479 

Stuttgatt, as objective for Louis XIV’s 
Marshals, 342, 348 

Styrum, Lieutenant-General Count, defeat 
of, atHochstUdt, 25 5-236; attempted 
attack on the Elector by, 321-322; 
death of, at the Schcllenbcrg, 386 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, second Earl 
of, 176 

Sunderland, Countess of (pit Anne Digby), 
character of, Anne’s description of, 
176 

Sunderland, Charles Spencer, third Earl 
of, on William III as lacking an 
English heart, 87; opposition of, 
to Anne’s Income Bill on behalf of 
her husband, 175 ; Anne’s resent¬ 
ment at this, 176; M.’s message 
to, on his detetmined independence 
of parly, 276; mischief made by, 
between M. and his wife, 294; 
appointment of, as Envoy at Vienna, 
unpopularity of, 576; visit of, to M. 
en route, 576 ; mentioned, 270, 275 

Sunderland, Countess of (nh Anne 
Churchill), 268 it. 

Sutendal, 143, 147 

Swabia, 289; M. in, 342; M.’s princi¬ 
pality in, 489 

Swabian Jura, M.’s traverse of, 363; 
allied forces withdrawn from, 368; 
Eugene in, 414 

Swabian reinforcements for the Margrave, 
367 

Sweden and the Northern war, 188 et seq. 
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Swedish army, transported to Denmark 
by William HI, 190 

Swiss troops in French employ, refusal of, 
to cross the Rhine, 346, 404, 416 

Tack, procedure of, the Peers’ objection 
to, 174 i Bills to which applied, 174, 
298, j 14 

Tallard, Comte de, Marsha) of France, 
French Ambassador to St James’s, 
Nonnnnby’s friendship with, 71; at 
Kaiserswcrth, 122; called up by 
Boutllers, 130; close behind Bouf- 
flers, 133 ; detached to strengthen 
Bonn, 149; and Villars, operations of, 
from Alsace, 239; Old Brisach taken 
by, 257, 319; operations of, in 
1703, 255, 257; on the Rhine, 263 ; 
possibilities opened to, by Goer’s 
withdrawal, 290; letter from, to Louis 
XIV on forthcoming operations, 
320 ; return of, to the Upper Rhine, 
323, 325; inarch of, to aid the lilcc- 
tor, 327, 328, 395, 400 et seq. ; near 
Landau, 333; and M.’s Danuhc 
design, 334; conference of, with 
Vllleroy at Zwcibriickcn, 342, 349 ; 
on M.’s superiority in strength, 342 ; 
orders to, front Louis XIV (June 23, 
1704), 346 ; response of, to Louis 
XIV's commands (June 27, 1704), 
346 ; and Viileroy, junction of, 
near Landau, anticipated, 348; 
character and position of, 411 ; 
at Augsburg, 421 ; complaints 
fiom, to (Ihninilkrt, 429 j a pointed 
remark by, to the Hlector, 431; 
dispatches from, to Louis XIV 
before Blenheim, 437 ; at the battle 
of Blenheim, 439, 440 et seq. ; 
cavalry of, horse disease rife among, 
440, 522 ; dismounted men of, dis¬ 
tribution of, 441 j reserves of, 
Cldrnmhnuii’s error regarding, 446, 
460 ; explanation of loss of battle of 
Blenheim given by, 447; charges 
ordered by, 433; last effort of, 
435 j taken prisoner, 436, 463, 464, 
468 a rebuff to, by M., 436; M.’s 
consideration for, when prisoner, 
470, 471; forces of, 478; Louis 
XIV’s condolences with, 490; 
brought to England, 5x3 ; men¬ 
tioned, X2i, 253, 306, 403, 409, 430, 
473 


Tallard,-, son of the Marshal, 411; 

killed at Blenheim, 471, 490 
Tangier or Dunkirk, question of which 
to retain, 95 

Tapfheim, M. and Eugene at, 433; ad¬ 
vance from, to Blenheim, 435 
Tenison, Thomas, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, 34; and Occasional Conformity, 
94 

Territorial acquisition, lust for, the ruin 
of the Grand Alliance, 203, 206, 230, 
252, 2J4, 289 

Tess6, Marshal de, campaign of, against 
Savoy, 203 
Test Act, the, 93 

Thionvillc, fortress of, 104, 499, 500 
Thungen, General, at the Lines of 
Stollhofen, 233 ; Ulm besieged by, 
489 ; success at, 493 

Thys, 224 j M.’s march from, to aid 
Opdam, 226 

Tilly, Count of, 229 ; and the Ysche re¬ 
connaissance, 388 
Tilly, Countess of, capture of, 229 
Tirlcmont, Villcroy’s camp near, 318; 
country near, 359; sunken roads 
to, 560; the allied charge on, 361; 
garrison of, surrender of, 368 
Tongrcs, Mourners’ move to, and M.’s 
countermove, 144, 143, 147; aban¬ 
donment of, by the French, 152; 
garrisoned by M., 153; gallant 
stand at, 2x4; French camp at, 316 
Toty Ministers, Anne’s wish for, 66; 

conditions of holding oIRce, 66-67 
Tory Miniatry of Queen Anue’s first 
Government, pillars of, 67 et seq. 
Tory Party, dislike of, for William III, 
29 ; Anne’s feeling regntding, 39; 
loo clever Parliamentary tactics of, 
55; pacifist views of, 66 et saj,, 
88, 119; divisions in, 78; feelings 
of, in 1702, bases of, 84 et seq 
relations of, with the Jacobites, 85, 
119 ; loyalty of, to Anne, 83 ; view 
of, of the Whigs, 90; firm support 
to, and solid array confronting, pi ; 
action of, on Occasional Conformity, 
93-94, 179; opinion of, on the 
conduct of war, 95, 96; M. 

hampered by, 96 ; policy of, ten¬ 
dency of, in 1702, 96; war in 
Spain a concession to, 208; 
approval of, M.’s need for, no i 
attacks on tho conduct of the war 
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(1703), 262; efforts of, to make It 
unpopular, 264; conditions in, on 
Nottingham’s resignation, 311-312; 
opposition of, to the new Govern¬ 
ment and to M, and Godolphin, 
312-313; reaction of, to M.’s 
march to the Danube, 360-361 ; 
criticism by, of the storming of the 
Schcllenberg, 390-391 ; vicious com¬ 
ments of, on Blenheim, 496-497, 
5 D 

Toulon, fortified harbour of, 100; M.’s 
aims concerning, 207 
Toulon squadron, junction of, with the 
Brest fleet, 481 

Toulouse, Comte de, 481 ; and the 
battle of Malaga, 483 
Transylvania, 195 ; and Rakoczy, 197 
Trarbach, 320; attempt to retake, 238, 
283, 324, 300; M.’s need of, 499 ; 
siege of, under the Prince of Hesse, 
504; success of this, 311, j 24; siege 
train at, lack of transport for, 5 39 ; 
D’Aubach’s retreat to, 346 
Ttives, subsidy treaty signed with, 64 ; 
attempt to retake, 258, 283, 324, 
499 , J°° ; held by the French, 319 ; 
capture of, by the allies, 303-504, 
5 24; concentration of one of M.’s 
armies round, 531; the position at, 
in May 1705, 534-333 ; M.’s garrison 
in, 545 ; evacuation of, 546-547 
Trdvcs, Elector of, reception of M. by, 
334 

Tubingen, 414 
Tunbridge, Lord, 451 
Turcnnc, Marshal, effort of, to develop 
Infantry fire, 109 ; battle sometimes 
sought by, 141 

Turin, confabulation at, 200, aoi; the 
Duke of Savoy penned near, 484 
Turlnne, 236 

Turkish pressure on Hungary, removal of, 
results of, 196 

Tuttlingen, 414, 416; Marsin’s retreat 
to, 474 

Two Crowns, cause of, helped by 
Bavarian treason and Hungarian 
revolt, 191 et seq,; party of the, 
Duke of Savoy astride of, 200; 
Portugal’s breach with, 204-203 
Two Sicilies, Mediterranean fortified 
ports owned by, 100 

Tyrconncl, Frances, Countess of, meeting 
of, with M. (1703), 330 
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Tytol, the, French and Bavarian attacks 
on, 231, 240 ; failure of, 254, 255 

Ui.m, capture of, by the Elector, 192, 194, 
306, 320, 323, 342; reached by 
Tallard, 414 ; Franco-Bavarian forces 
retreat to, 467 ; M.’s objective, after 
Blenheim, 473 ; French withdrawal 
ftom, 473-474; Marsin’s departure 
from, 473-474; siege of and 
surrender of, 485, 489, 493 ; men¬ 
tioned, 371, 404, 420 

Unterglau, 439, 443, 449 

Val Notre-Damb, M. at, for siege of 
Iluy, 236, 238-239 ; council of war 
at, 241, 242 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, architect of Blen¬ 
heim Palace, 320, 530 

Vandcrkaa, Army Contractor, M.’s orders 
to, for supplies, 538 

Varietiet of Religious Ybeperimn, The 
(W. James), cited, 114 

Vauban, Sebastian dc Prcstrc, foitifi- 
cations by, 104; and the Lines of 
Brabant, 103 

Vcndffme, Marshal Comte dc, and 
Eugene, 119; harsh measures of, 
aoi, 202; reaction produced by, 
202, 204 ; success of, in Italy, 239; 
move of, on the Tyrol, 240; brought 
to a standstill by the Tyrolese, 255 ; 
in Piedmont, 263 ; a fresh Italian 
campaign planned for, 321; Savoy 
beset by, 484; forces under, in 
Italy, 522 

Vcnloo, siege of, 132, 139, 142, 143, 145, 
148, 149 ; feat of arms at, 146-147 ; 
capitulation of, 147, 149, 133 ; 

Governor of, at Guclders, 159 

Versailles, news of Blenheim received at, 
464-463 

Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy— sec 
wider Savoy-Piedmont 

Victory, secret of, quantitative elements 
of, 113 

Vienna, objective of Tallard’s advance, 
*53. * 57 , *59, *65, 320, 329, 343 i 
advance on, foiled by the Elector, 
* 54 , *57 

Vigo Bay, raid in, on the Spanish treasure 
fleet, 162-163, 207 

Villars, Marshal Louis-Hector de, made 
Marshal after Fricdlingcn, 195; 
junction of, with the Elector, 239, 
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253 ; successes of, in 1703, 253 ; 
quarrel of, wifh the Elector, 233, 
257; recall of, and dispatch of, to 
the Cevenncs, 258, 265, 484; forces 
of, in 1704, 478 ; forces under, on 
the Moselle (1705), 522; position 
of, in May 1703, J34, 333 ; M.’s 
intention to attack foiled by his 
retreat, 537; M.’s correspondence 
with, 538 ; reinforced by Margin, 
340 ; mentioned, 602, 603 
Villeroy, Marshal de, and Eugene, 1 ig; 
capture of, to be held as hostage 
for exchange with M., 160 ; attack 
by, on Ovcrkirk, and success at 
Tongres, 214; M.’s attempts to 
draw away from Antwerp, 223, 224; 
and Boufllers, defeat of Opdam by, 
226-227; in Flanders, 265 ; expected 
in Brussels, February 1704, 284; 
encampment of, near Tirletnont, 
318; forces designed by, for the 
Moselle, 319 and n.) posted to the 
Low Countries, 321; on the Moselle, 
323 ; movement of. May 1704, 
327 and //. ; M.’s information on 
this, 328, 329; march of, to join 
Tallard, 333 ; advance of, to the 
Upper Rhine, 342 J meeting of, 
with Tallard, at Zweibrflcken, 
342, 349 ; admission by, of baffle¬ 
ment, 343; orders sent to, by 
Louis XIV, on June 23, 1704, 345- 
346 j M.’s information on, 348 ; 
and Tallard, reinforcements promised 
by, to the Elector, 381; on the 
Rhine, 393; ordered to Wiirtcm- 
berg, 404 ; contrary orders received 
hy, from Louis XIV, 414-415, 416 ; 
and Mat-sin's retreating forces, 476- 
477 ; commended by Louis XIV, 
490; at die Quclch, 491; retteal 
of, 491; Louis XlV’s letter of 
encouragement to, 499; warning 
sent to, hy Louis XIV on M.’s 
plans for 1705, 500 j Prince Eugene 
left to face, 501; force sent by, to 
meet M., 504; forces under, in 
Flaudcrs, 1705, 522; activities of, 
in May 1705, 340; withdrawal of, 
from Lidgc, 346; strength of, July 
1705, 551; and Elixcm, 364; and 
the defence of the Dylo, 372; 
initiative yielded by, to M,, 578; 
bewildered by M.'a move in August 


1705, 579 et te 4 -! strength of, on 
August 19, 1705, 384; and the 
Elector, decision of, to stand and 
light, 584-585 ; instructed by Louis 
XIV not to refuse battle, 603-604 ; 
letter to, from Chamiilart disparaging 
M.’s generalship, 604; mentioned, 
4 °J> J 7 « 

Villingen, the Elector at, 320, 322; 
French forces joining him at, 329 ; 
Taliard’s march to, July 1704, 347 ; 
fortress of, passed to Prince Eugene, 
331; siege of, raised by Tallard, 
404, 412, 414, 413, 416; Tallard’s 
delay near, 406 ; Villcroy’s junction 
at, with the Elector, 476, 477 
Violaine, M. de. Governor of Ltdgc, taken 
prisoner, 151, 152 
Vot-st, 312 

Vosges Mountains, 104; M.’s move 
through, to Trives, 502 et set/. 

Vrybcrg (Vribcrg),-, 329; omission 

by, from Cardonnel’s bulletin of 
August 19, 1705, and M.’s indigna¬ 
tion, 598 

WangJI, Noyclics’s break into the Lines 
of Brabant at, 558 

War, conduct of, Dutch views on, 125 ; 
M.’s views opposed to these, 126; 
conventional conduct of, eighteenth 
and late seventeenth century, 98, 
141 ; devoid of battles, 431, 432 
War of the Spanish Succession— see 
Spanish Succession, War of 
War-loan of 1703, swift subscription of, 
517-518 
Warsiiw, >90 

Waterloo, battle of, length of front of, 
in ; M.'s inarch towards, 579 
Wavrc, 586 

Webb’s Regiment, at Blenheim, 326 
Weert, 131 
Wcilheitn, 439 
Wcinhcin, M. at, 339-340 
Wcrnlta stream, the, 372; crossing of, 
to the Schellcnberg, 375, 377 
West, Ailesbury’s secretary, 138, 139 
West Indies, the, William Ill’s offers to 
Leopold I about, M. on, 30 
West Pomerania, under Swedish rule, 
188 

Westerioo, Count of Mdrodc, on the 
night before Blenheim, 433-434; & 
the engagement, 437; on the battle 
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of Blenheim, 449 and ti. ; on the 
tragedy at Sondenheim, 455 and n. 
Wharton, Thomas, first Marquess of, 
displaced by Anne, 34; her dis¬ 
approval of, 182 

Whig officials, minor, Rochester’s at¬ 
tempt to oust, 87 

Whig Party, Anne’s dislike for, basis of, 
39 ; and the word ‘pretender,’ 55 ; 
members of, in Anne’s first Admin¬ 
istration, 66, 72-73 ; support of the 
war by, 78, 90, 262 ; Anne’s speech 
a declaration of war on, 89 ; claims 
of, bases of, 90; and the Occasional 
Conformity Bills, 94, 271; views of, 
on England’s use of the “ decisive 
theatre ” in the war with France, gj ; 
Duchess of Marlborough’s efforts to 
reconcile Anne to, 17J ; decision of, 
to end friendly relations with M. 
and Godolphin, 263; M. assailed by, 
as acting defensively, 264 ; plan of, 
for command of the armies, 269 j M.’s 
assent to this, 270 ; M.’s repudiation 
of overtures to, or from, 273, 276 ; 
position of, after Nottingham’s 
resignation, 3x2-313; attitude of, to 
the victory of Blenheim, 5x3. See 
also Shrewsbury, Duke of 
Whigs and Tories, factions of, 6j; 
quarrels of, 78; alike indignant over 
M.’s treatment by the Dutch, 593 
Whittaker, Captain Edward, the Gibraltar 
batteries silenced by, 481-482 
Whitworth, Baron, English envoy nt 
Vienna, 294 

Wlesloch, M. at, 293, 341, 348 
William III, ill-advised dissolution of, in 
1701, 29, 3J, 84; relations of, with 
Anne, 29, 73; Protestant and war¬ 
like policy of, Anne’s intention to 
pursue, 34; M. true to this, 43 ; 
officials of, Anne’s dealings with, at 
her accession, 34, 49, 70, 72 ; value 
placed by, on M., Godolphin, and 
Sunderland, 36 n .; discontents 
aroused by, in Holland and England, 
48-49, 170; defamed by Howe, 70, 
72; Godolphln’s services to, 74; 
Tory follies against, led by Harley, 
78; office under, refused by Harley, 
79; said to lack “ an English hcatt,” 
87; alleged plot of, to exclude Anne 
from the throne, 88-89; Whig 
ascendancy aimed at under, 9x; 
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teligious toleration of, 92, 93; 
campaign of, flintlock slowly gaining 
acceptance during, 108; sccretivc- 
ncss of, 119 ; M. as his man, 119; 
Dutch field Deputies accompanying, 
123 ; peers and bishops of, opposi¬ 
tion of, to the Occasional Con¬ 
formity Bill, 178; help given to 
Sweden by, 189, 190; and the 
claim of Victor Amadeus of Savoy 
to the English crown, 200; men¬ 
tioned, 42, 104, 108 
Death of, attitude of the paities and of 
the public at, 29-30 ; cilccts of, on 
the Dutch Republic, 48 el seq., 118; 
plans of the Cockpit group icady at, 
65; private funeral of, 72 ; Godol¬ 
phin turned out of office before, 74 ; 
Jacobite sentiment awakened at, 83 
Windeck, Castle of, 106 
Windsor Casde,ncws of Blenheim brought 
to Anne at, 463 

Wood’s Regiment at Blenheim, 326 
Woodstock, grant of, to M., 519 
Wootton Bassett, Henry St John M.P. 
for, 177 

Wratislaw, Count John Wenzel, Imperial 
Ambassador Extraoidinary, 31 /;. 2; 
and Rochester’s absence from liis 
viccroyalty, 70on the precedence 
of the Elector, 193-194; discom¬ 
fiture of, over the Elector’s treachery, 
194; and Stepney, personal anti¬ 
pathy of, 198 ; appeal of, to the allies 
for help for the Empire, 280 et set/., 
287, 288, 290; memorandum of, for 
Queen Anne, 291 el seq. ; action 
urged by, outside the Netherlands, 
280-281; protest of, at the recall of 
Goor, 290; a tribute to, 293 ; letter 
to, from the Margrave on his pro¬ 
posals for the campaign of 1704, 
304; and negotiations with the 
Elector, 353, 397-398, 399 ; and the 
devastation of Bavaria, 401, 408; 
correspondence of, with the Emperor 
on M.’s Imperial title, 486, 487,488 ; 
at Ulm, 489; and the desired recall 
of Stepney, 326; breach over this 
with M., 327-328 ; mentioned, 424, 
435 . 485. 486. 489 .524 
Dispatches of, cited; on M.’s credit 
with Anne, 32; on M.'s conversa¬ 
tions with I-Ieinsius and others, 49 et 
seq.', on M.’s campaign of 1704, 
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305 t'i serf.; on the dubious behaviour 
of the Maigrave, 352, 369-370 ; on 
who commanded and led at the 
Schellenbetg, 373, 386 ; on negotia¬ 
tions with the lilcctor, 398 
Relations of, with M., 34, 70, 281, 282, 
292, 299, 330, 485; letters exchanged 
between them, 71, 282, 349; us 
M.’s liaison, with the hmperor, 
liugcnc, and the Dutch gcneials, 338— 
339 ; quanel of, with Ah, 327, 528 
LcLtcts to, from M.: on the appoint¬ 
ment of Prince Gcotge of Dcnmaik 
to supreme military command, 71 ; 
on need to strengthen Upper Rhine 
army, 349 ; on the failutc of M.’s 
plan for the Moselle, 543 
Wurlcmberg, Villeioy oideied to, 404; 

allied match thinugh, 489 
Wuitemberg, Duke of, 350; and the 
Danish cavaliy, 358 ; wagons sent 
for by, 395 


Wurtcmbcrg, Duke Regent of, gift of, 
to Ah, 494 

Wyndham’s Regiment (Catabinicrs), at 
Blenheim, 326 ; at Iilixem, j6o 

Wynne, Colonel, at Blenheim, 465 

Xansln, 121 

Young, Robert, forgeries of, 68 

Ysche stream, French centre behind, 583 ; 
ciossing of, by allied foiccs, 583 ; 
villages behind, fortifying of, 585; 
line of, reconnaissances of, by 
Slangcnberg and others, 388 

Zealanders, the, opposition of, to M.’s 
Moselle scheme, 301, 302 

Zonhoven, lost battle opportunity at, 
D3 

Zurlaubcn, Ccnct.il, at Bluiheim, 447 

Xwcibmckcn, confctencc of the French 
Matshals at, 342, 349 





